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FIRST BOOK. 


HRST PART. 

A BRIEF HISTORY OF INDIAN MUSIC. 

THE DIGNITY AND ORIGIN OE MUSIC 

BEGIN this work making obeisance to the beautiful feet of the Almighty, who 
created the whole universe with His word of command, who is Himself the 
universe, who is Himself incarnate and who rules the universe as the incarna¬ 
tion of virtue. 

/ 

God, who is the Prime Being of the universe, rules the world first in the shape 
of Nadam, then life; He is the percept in the living beings. He is the Knowledge in 
the percept. He is the bliss in the Knowledge. He is the Nadam in the bliss. He 
is the Geetam in the Nadam. He is the Layam or concentration in the Gectam; 
thus He infuses His bliss into the created beings and rules the universe. 

The Sages who felt in themsclvvs the existence of the Being who is Sat, 
Chit and Anantham and who is reflected in all creation, fixed in Him their Sthoola 
and Sookshma faculties, partook in His reflected brightness as of myriads of Suns, 
loved the universe of creation, obtained their Mukti and thus gained the privilege of 
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praising and worshipping Him eternally. Others who observed the-exalted bliss of 
these Sages, aimed at the same blis.s themselves, and obtained His grace by eternally 
worshipping this incarnation of bliss. All recipients of His grace have recourse to the 
higher Music which tells llis praises, but never to the secular which has the 
tendency to demorali.se. This Music has three sub-divisions, Abhinayam, Ragam and 
'I'alam corresponding to Fhotam, Virdlii and Layam, analogous to the three separate 
functions of creation, destruction and preservation, of the deity. In the worship of the 
deity these three sub-divisions should be regarded as one. By so doing we may clearly 
understand that in all acts which arc the results of His grace His presence is felt as the 
Perfect Being who manifests Him.sclf through singing or dancing. The devotee who 
feels the pre.sence of such a Being in him also joins in the act of worship with his own 
Music and dancing. 


riie devotees vvlio worshipped the deity in such a manner found Him, 
according to their .several conceptions either as a King, or as a parent or as a 
Guru, or as a timel}’ helper, or as oiu? who relieved them from all dithculties, or 
as a loving son, or as a loving bride-groom,-and thus gave vent to their feelings in sing¬ 
ing His praises; some worshipped by prostrating themselves before Him; .some pray¬ 
ed to Him to deliver them from all their troubles ; some prayed for the gift of obtaining 
whatever they desired ; some bewailed their fate owing to separation from the deity; 
some, who realise<l His presence in themselves, danced for joy ; many who desired His 
presence sent messengers for encpiiry ; others, filled with love, praised Him fervently. 
'I’hey described his several virtues and told the others about them by means of verse. 
They deplored their own unwortHiness ; conscious of their own faults, they implored 
pardon ; some, owing to intense love, were so taken up with the contemplation of His 
image that they completely forgot this world and their food. 


Their saintly life and the best parts of their works in praise of the deity were 
rolled into one and handed down by tradition for the benefit of future generations by 
our ancestors. Their successors wrote them down and called them the V’edas. All 
those who regulated their conduct according to the Vedas, converted some portions of 
it into verse and derived pleasure in singing them in the house of God, in public places 
and in their private worship. Those who had not the gift of singing, derived pleasure 
in hearing it sung by others. They made a number of musical instruments and thus 
produced a large volume of sound in the praise of the deity. Many forgot their own 
troubles and, knowing that universal and harmonious singing of His praises was the 
happiest state of man in this world and a foretaste of the musical service of the next, 
they were more and more encouraged. In order to develop their Music in different 
directions they invented one after another the harmonious Swarams, then Alapan.am, 
and the time or Talam which enabled many voices to sing simultaneously. When they 
found such Music of use, they introduced singing during festivities, during the services 
of the church and even during their mealtime. 


We must understand that Music is the development of ages through various 
stages. For. beginning with the percussion of sounding boards, boxes, doors, tin plates 
and the like, children proceed instinctively to the various sub-divisions of time or 
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'I'atam such as jati, Ganam and Liyam.and when they ffrow up they play little tomtoms 
made of the cocoanut shell and the Gcn^fira. Those who have a special car 
for Music proceed a step further at the nest staj^e and play the percussion instruments 
such as Maddhalam, the Mrudan^am. Beri, Oodukai. Nagara and the 1 habila and be¬ 
come expert exponents of time or Thalam. 'Fhe sense of time is instinctive in all. In¬ 
fanta when they arc four or five months old keep time while swinging their body to and 
fro. Moreover the breathing and the heart beat of every human being is according to a 
definite time. 

In the same manner, little children playing in the streets rolled the leaves of 
the Poovarasu tree, made a kind of reed out of tlte thinner end and |>roduccd Musi»' by 
blowing through it. Finding that the sound was in proportion to the si/eand the mouth¬ 
piece, they played together three or four such rei‘ds and felt elated when they fouml a 
certain kind of harmony existing between them. 'I'hen they made reeds out of the 
stems of the leaves of the Pumpkin and attached rolled up leaves to them and w<‘re fle- 
lightcd to find that the .sound was either dull or bright in proportion to the length «»f the 
rolled up leaves. Of these, those who had a special ear for Music when they advanced 
in age made reeds of horns, conches and bamboos and later on of wo(»d, gold, silver and 
brass of varK)us sha|)cs. In the same way thej’ made progress in stringed instru. 
ments. i hey found that Music could be prodm ed by tying the bent ends of a stick 
together either by a rope or a string. They proceeded to bend big bambofis in the 
form of a b(m’by means of leather thongs, tied bells to them to keep time ami sang 
those particular songs used on the occasions of using bows 1‘inding by degrc<*s that 
strings, cither metallic or of catgut, sound better when passing through the medium of 
a vessel full of air or a box or a dried Sorakai with its contents scoopt el out. nuule in¬ 
struments like rhoonthinama or the zither made of Sorakai, adjusted the strings to 
suit their voices and sang the praises of the deity. 


Then they made instruments like the Kinnari made of the shell of the cocoa- 
nut and played them by means of bows in.stead of lingcis. From this was <h*veloped the 
illustrious V'ecna which suited the compass of the human voice and which had its 
Swarams marked by means of frets. From these beginnings. Music, with its few funda¬ 
mental rules, is making progress. 

From all these we understand th.it from planks and other sounding c.bjectH 
used by children, instruments of percussion such as l omtom, Berig.ii, Maddhalam 
Mridangam, Tapila, Oodukai, Kaithalam, Scmakalam, Scllary. Bell, and .Sathangai were 
developed: from playthings such as pipes made of twisted leaves were developed the 
wind instruments .such as Tharai, Othu, Nag.nsuram. Mukhavccnai, Mahadi, the h lute 
the Horn and the Conch; from an accidental pleasant .sound produced by a stretched 
string held between the teeth and the fingers were developed the stringed instruments 
such as Thunthinama Kinnari Thamburu (#*iM< 5 ), CocoatJul shell 

Kinnari (jisummdOmmiR), Sundari V'eenai Rudhira Veena 

Periyal and Makarayal When we Aid this to be the case, we 

find how unworthy we are to understand the infinite wisdorfi of the Almighty! 
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I'he abovementioned instruments, however they may differ in shape and name 
according to the maiuifarturing skill or language of different nations, in reality arc all 
instruments that contributed to the progress of Music. Seeing the beauty of the rules 
that guide Music and the instruments used therein, all nations are unanimous in 
declaring that their Music was derived from God. Just as a drop of dew reflects in 
itself even a big hill that stands opposite, the Music of every country reflects in itself 
not only the mind of the people, but also God who is himself a hidden hill full of all 
that is good. 


“In the beginning was the Word(Nadam). The Word (Nadam) was with God. 
The Word (Nadam) was God. The same was in the beginning with God. All things 
were made by Him, and without Him was not anything made that was made* In Him 
was life; and the life was the light of men. I'hat was the true light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world. He was in the world, and the world was made 
by Him and the worldknew Him not. I'he Word (Nadam) was made flesh and dwelt 
among us full of grace and truth." (St. John. 1.1 — 14). 


Through Nadam, which was the first principle, this world, in the course of 
time, obtained its Sookshama and Sthoola appearances. From the heart of living 
beings who had attained the three stages of Sthoola, Sookshma and Karanam,came 
many sweet sounds (Sookshamam) and gestures (Sthoolam) indicating their feelings. 
These sounds and gestures which were primarily intended for expressing the mind, 
became in course of time written language, from which were developed literature and the 
Shastras. They flrst wrote down the songs in praise of the deity ^hich they considered 
very precious and which had been traditionally handed down for generations. It was 
for this reason known as Muthal Nool ((^^^ jvm) or the P'irst Book. During the stage 
when it was known and practised by ear it was known as Sruti. When once the First 
Book had been written they made the Upangams, the Upanishads, the six Shastras and 
the sixty four Kalais to explain its hidden inner meaning, and to further elucidate them, 
they compiled the Itihasas and the Puranams. It is not easy to understand the real 
hidden meanings of those poems which come from the heart of servants devoted to the 
service of God. Just as we attach an importance to the Vedam which worships the Nada 
Brahmam in the form of Geetams, so an equal importance shoqld be attached to the 
Gandharva Vedam or Music which also sings the virtues and praises of the deity. It is 
said, even at the present day, that Paramasivkm taught Music at the Kailasa Malai, 
Niruthi Moolai, under the name of Niruththam (<B 0 ^#(i). [After this first Primary Book 
a number of Secondary Books have been written.] 


My noble readers ! what shall we say about the antiquity of Indian Music, if, in 
the Samaveda or the First Book, which is considered to be many thousand years old, 
not only mention is made of the Veena, which we consider the sweetest of all instru¬ 
ments, but also the rules to be observed In making it, and if it was given an importance as 
the only instrument by which the deity could be worshipped ? If, again, it is said that 
sages like Sarasvati, Naradar, Thumburu and Hanuman are eternally singing the 
praises of the deity on t leir Veenas and that Paramasivam is for ever listening to the 
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Music of experts such as Kanibalar and Asvatharar by wearing them as his ear 
ornaments (Kundalam) who can estimate the dignity* of Veena Music and the antiquity 
of Music in general ? 

When Grace Incarnate was born into this world, if the heavenly hosts appeared 
in the sk}’ and sang to the hearing of the people of this earth, *’ Glory to God in the 
highest, on earth peace and goodwill towards men”, we see the use of Music and the 
importance of the occasion in which it is used. However, if it is said that the saints 
and the angels in Heaven play their harps before the throne of God, singing new songs 
for ever, and thunder forth da)'and night saying *'Holy, Holy, Holy, I-ord God of 
hosts ; Heaven and earth are full of 'I'hy glory,’’ we have an idea of the importance ol 
Music in this world and the world to come. Speaking of the glory and antiquity of 
Music we see its antiquity is as ancient as the eternity of God and creation ; its glory 
is as glorious as eternal bliss itself. We cannot find higher worrls of prai.se for Music. 

We all know, the various poems in praise of the deity, composed by the sages 
of old, are able to influence the mind towards the deity only when they are sung to 
sweet Music. Just as the seeds which lie buried in the earth are brought out and m.ide 
toyield fruit by the generative influence of rain, soalsothe poemsof the ancients delight 
us by their inner and ex.alted meanings when they come under the ennobling influ¬ 
ence of sweet Music. Kor example, the two lines 


'*MeciQasgpiii ^uj «. 00U) 0<gr 

(Kven the hard stone niay some time or other melt. I>ul my heart which is hard 
as a stone refuses to melt.) 


"firt^s^^ireo p.artan^iLtiriQunsK 

(Pretend to imitate your devotees without any real virtue.) 

when subject to different expositions and variations of the same Kagam, affect 
mind differently bringing out all the different ideas. 


the 


Moreover, Music gives peace in the midst of sorrow; it gives rest by alleviating 
physical pain ; it gives an exhilaration in the midst of hard work. For example, women 
who are working their hand looms at night forget their labour by singing the praises 
of their deity. In the same way the farmer who works at the picotah, the woman who 
grinds the flour, the boatman who plies his oar, the woman who plants the seedlings, 
the cooly who pounds the chunam — all forget the physical pain attendant on their 
work and spend their time merrily by singing songs in prai.se of God. Kven the 
beggar with his cocoanut shell, the Thathan with his little gong and the Brahmachari 
who begs his oopathanam from door to door, spend their days in singing such 
inspiring songs like Kkkalakkanni {aisitMstma^ Paraparakkanni (uimugistittmH) 
Oodarkooru and Nenjarivilakkam 'Phe infant which is put 

to sleep by the gentle lullaby of the mother, desires for more when the lullaby stops. 
'Phe cow which refuses the milk to its own calf, thinks better of it when under the 
influence of Music given forth by the cowherd. The cobra, which dwells in solitude 
hidden from the eye of man, forgets itself when it hears the weird strains of the Magadi, 
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comes out of its hole and dances with its hood outspread. The cows follow the 
cowherd when he plays the flute for them. Martial Music rouses the spirit of the 
soldier. Kven the horses keep time to the martial .Music and arc encouraged to 
advance. 


We hear birds singing early in the morning while at the .same time musical 
instruments and bells sound merrily in temples and palaces. In the same way we 
praise the deity b)' Music in the evening. There is nothing in the world that can make 
man happ 3 ' as Music. Music wins in this world and the next.. God, our creator, 
desires worship with Music. Sages like Naradar,. Thumbur, Ikinuman, M^avana and 
King David obtained divine favor by their Music. 


Music softens the mind and unites man with God. Music helps the growth of 
all vii;tues and Anally leads man to God. Whatever nation practises it, it ennobles 
them and their country and makes them progress in all arts, wealth and godliness. 
If the king and his subjects will make much of this art and practise it. this king might 
justly be called a God and his subjects children of (iod ; even the very land they live 
on might justly be called God-land. 'Khose virtuous kings who worship the deitj' by 
Music will rule the country with such justice and equity, mercy, patience, love and 
peace, that the tiger and the cow will drink together in the same brook ; such kings 
will consider the lives of their subjects .as their own and will establish a heaven upon 
this earth. But those who abuse this ennobling Music, and make u.se of it in an 
unworthy manner, are sure to be cut ofl’early. 


Our ancestors, who held the worship of the deity as the chief end of Music, 
have written at length about the .scienci and art of Music. Hut most of such works 
are now defunct; new theories have been advanced and many errors have also crept 
in. Hence the difliculty in understanding it. 'I bis isispecially so as regards the 
period of the origin of Music, the place where it originated and its early patrons. 
However, we may derive some amount of pleasure if we could draw some legitimate 
conclusions from the traditionar}' as well as literary sources that are within our reach 






Th« SititwM ol Mosictl InttmiiiMta mh u Ilnair ud Niinumm befon the tint of the Delude. 


n. PROOFS FROM THE HOLY BIBLE AS REGARDS THE ANTIQUITY OF MUSIC; 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF THE EARLY BIBLICAL PERIOD. 


I. The existence of Musical instruments such as Kinnair (^cmeBriP) and 

Nagasuram (isiT«»(ru>) before the time of the Deluge. 

determining the age of South Indian Music, we shall do well to consider the 

age of Music in the neighbouring countries, from certain tiata from the Holy Mible 
which are accepted as historical by scholars. In the Hoot of Genesis, written by the 
sage Moses nearly 3,400 years ago, In the 4th ehapter, in verses jo, 21 and 22 we read 

" And Adah bare Jatml: he was the father of such as dwell in UmUs, and of such as have 
cattle; And his brother's name was Jiibal: he was the father of all such as handle the harp and 
organ- And Zillah, she also hare rubaUCnin, an instructor of every artiliccr in l)r.iss and iruii 

Theologians have computed that Jubal, the father of those who plaj’cd the 
harp and the organ, and 'I'ubal-Cain, the lather of those who worked in biass and iron, 
nourished about 4,000 years before the birth of Christ, if we add to this the 1914 years 
since the birth of Christ, their period is nearly s.gtxt ycars from now. The Deluge came 
about 1.650 years after their period. Krom this wc conclude, that the ancient inhabitants 
of Asia Minor were experts in Music and the lesser arts even bcf«)re the period of the 
Deluge. 

Moreover, it is said that (^ain built a city and called it alter his .son Enoch. 
It is further said that there were giants on earth in those days and that people ordinarily 
lived for 700 to 1,000 years. These were all men of the ante-diluvian period. In the 
same way we shall .see later on that in India also, long-lived men, giants, renowned cities. 
Kings, Musical instruments such as Kinnair, Nagasuram, Veena and the Elute, ns well 
as the science and art of Music, flourished before the Deluge. 

a. The Song of the sage Moses, the dance of Miriam and the song 

accompanied by the Tambourine. 

We read in the ist verse of XV Chapter of Exodus that (after the Deluge) Moses 
and the children of Israel .sang the praises of God when they were delivered from their 
enemies who perished in the Red Sea. In the 20th verse of the same chapter we read 

"And Miriam the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took a timbrel in her hand; and all the 
women went out after her with timbrels and with dance.s. “ 

When we note the verses they sang, we find that their songs in praise of God 
reflect a higher degree of civilisation than that of the present day. We sec they 
were trained singers, that they had numerous high class instruments, and that even 
their women were experts in singing with instruments accompanied by proper dancing. 
This was nearly 3,400 years ago. 

3 . The song of Deborah. 

Later on, in the 5th chapter of Judges we read that when Deborah the 
prophetess, the wife of Lapidoth, obtained victory over Sisera who came against her 
with his 900 chariots of iron, she sang in praise of God. The chapter is full of exqui¬ 
site poetry. There, a realistic description, as of an eye-witness, is given of the battle. 
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the glory of the Lord of hosts—the prowess of the princes—how the very stars fought 
against the enemy—the defeat of the enemy by the prowess of a woman—how God 
Himself fought on her side and gave her the victory. If a woman had the rare gift of 
making beautiful ver.ies even at such an early period, we conclude that the ancients 
were experts in poetry and Music. This was nearly 3,200 years ago. ' 

4. The dance of the daughter of Jephtha and the song accompanied 

by the timbrel. 

Still further in the 34th verse of the nth chapter of Judges we read that when 
jephtha, the judge, returned home victorious after defeating the children of Ammon, 
his daughter met him with timbrels and dances. This was near!}' 3,070 years ago. 

5. The Song of David, his piety, his dancing and the Musical 

instruments of his period. 

In the 23rd verse of the i6th chapter of the first hook of Samuel we read 

“And it came to pa.s.s when the evil spirit from was upon Saul, that David took an 
harp, and played with his hand ; so Saul was refreshed, and was well, and the evil spirit departed 
from him.” 

We learn from this that Music has the power to drive away evil spirits. The 
David mentioned here was a clever musician. Me was an expert in making poems and 
in singing them to the accompaniment of the harp and the Veena. He was also skilful 
in making dificrent kinds of musical instruments. He was devoted to the service of God. 
He nut only delighted in singing and dancing before God but induced others to do the 
same. In the 5th, 14th and 15th verses of the 0th chapter of the Second Book of 
Sinnuel, it is written, 

"And David and all the house ot Israel played before the Lord on all manner of 
instruments made of fii-worxl, even on har|)S, and on psalteries, and on timbrels, and on cornets, 
and on cymbals. And l!)avid danced before the Lord with all his might; and David was girded 
with a linen ephod. So David and all the house of Israel brought up the ark of the Lord with 
shouting, and with the sound of the truin|iet.’‘ 

We find from the above verses that songs accompanied by a number of 
Musical instruments and dancing were used in the service of God nearly 3,000 years 
ago. We must.understand that David, the Musician mentioned above, was a mighty 
King of the Israelites, who might be called the very incarnation of Music. We may read 
his psalms, written in a profuse scale, in the Holy Bible. His psalms reflect in a re¬ 
markable degree the love of a devotee, the trust he has in God and his straightness of 
heart. It is difficult to come across such magnificent Musicians at the present day. 
The psalms written by him are of such a nature that a devotee will find in them a 
response to all his various moods—resignation, faith, joy and trust in God. Areal 
devotee, if he is at a loss to find words to begin singing the praises of God, let him 
find them in the psalms of King David. For exantple, in the opening verses of the 
92nd psalm, it is written 

" It is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord, and to sing praises unto tliy name, 
O most high: To show forth thy loving kindness in the morning, and thy faithfulness eveiy night, 
upon an instrument of ten strings, ^iid upon the psaltery; upon the harp with a solemn sound.” 
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And again in the 150th psalm 

“ Praise the Lord- Praise God in liis .sanctuary ; praise him in the firmament of his 
power. Praise him for his mighty acts : praise him according to bis excellent greatness. Praise 
him with the sound of the trumpet: I’raise him with psaltery and harp, praise him with the 
timbrel and dance: Praise him with stringed instruments and organs : Praise him up«)n the loud 
cymbals: praise him upon the high-sounding cymbals. Let every' thing that hath breath praise 
the Lord- Praise the Lord." 

From this, we may have an idea of the dignity of Music, and the numerous 
instruments that have been in use which were solely employed in the service of God. 
This devoted servant of God was the first to organise a regular body of singers with 
their respective heads, and who in regular turns gave Music, both vocal and orchestral, 
in the service of the temple- Ilis son Solomon al.so was a great patron of Music. 

6. Music during the time of Solomon - the appointment of 288 singers 

for the service of the temple. 

In the 32nd and 33rd verses of the 4th chapter of the first Hook of Kings it is .said 

■ “ He spake three thousand proverbs : and his songs were a lliousaiul and five. 

And he spake of trcc.s, from the cedar tree that is in Lchaiion even unto tlie hyssop that 
springeth out of the walk he spake also of bcast.s, and of fowl, and of creeping thiiig.s and of fishes." 

This wise King followed in the footsteps of his father and intro<h)ced Music 
in the Service of God in the temple. We read in the 6th and 7th verses of the 25th 
chapter of the book of Chronicles that he had* organised singing in regular turns in the 
magnificent temple that he had built. We read there 

“ All these were under the hands of their falhcr for song in the house of the l.or(h with 
cymbals, psalteries, and harp.s, for the scrvicc^>f the house of (iod, acrording to thir Kiug's miler 
to Asaph, Jeduthun and Ilcman. 

So the number of them, with their brethren that were in-strucled in the songs «>f the 
Lord, even all that were cunning, was two hundred four score and eight-'* 

'I'hcsc 288 singers were sub-divided into twelve batche.s of 24 each, and sang 
in the temple morning, noon and night, in turns. Wc have never hcaid that .such a 
large body of singers helped in regular turns in the .services of any church in any of the 
kingdoms of this world. This is computed to be 2,930 years ago. 

7. The Golden statue of Nebuchadnezzar in Babylon—the instruments 

that were used in the worship thereof. 

We read in the opening verses of the 3rd Chapter of the Hook of Daniel tli.it 
Nebuchadnezzar, the King of Babylon (the Chief City of the Chaldeans), made an image 
of gold, whose height was three score cubits, and the breadth thereof six cubits ; that 
he set it up in the plain of Dura, in the province of Babylon, and invited all people to be 
present at its dedication.. In the 4th and 5th verses we read 

“Then an herald cried aloud, to you it is commanded, O people, nations and languages, 

That at what time ye hear the sound of the cornet, flute, harp, sack, sackbut, psaltery, 
dulcimer and all kinds of Music, ye fall down and worship the golden image that Nebuchadnezzar 
the King had set up.*' 

From this we have an idea of the use of Musical instruments in ancient times. 
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8 . How Music was used morning, noon and night in the palace at 

Babylon. 

In the 18th ver.se of the < 5 th chapter of Daniel we read 

*' Then the King went to lii.s palace, and passed the night fasting; neither were 
instruments of Music brought before him : and his sleep went from him-" 

From this we see that it was a custom for Kings to be treated to Music when 
they got up from bed in the morning, and when they were at rest after the day's work in 
th(‘ evening, and at night* after supper. The custom prevails even now. This custom is 
of great antiquity — one that was in use more than 2*450 years ago from calculations from 
the liible. 


1 'o us who are inquirers after the antiquity of the Music of South India it will 
hot be out of place to note a few points about the greatness and magnificence of the 
city of Babylon in whose palaces Music had played such a prominent part. 


9 . How Nimrod built Babylon, Nineveh and the cities thereof. 

I'he Cities of Babylon and Nineveh were built on the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, respectively, in Asia Minor. We see accounts of these cities and the adjoining 
ones in the loth chapter of the Book of Genesis. 


The Sons of Noah were Shem, 11 am and Jupheth. And the sons of Mam : Cu.sh and 
Mizraim* and Bhut and Canaan- And Cush begat Nimrod : he began to be a mighty one in the 
earth, lie was a mighty hunter before the Lord : Wherefoic it is said, even as Nimrod the mighty 
liuiitci before the Lord. 


And the beginning of Iris Kingilom was Uabel, and Krech, and Accad, and Calneh, in the 
land of Shiiiar. 


Out of that land went forth Asshur, and builded Nineveh, and the city Rehobotli, and 
Culah, and Rcsen between Nineveh and Calah : the same is a great city." 

From these verses we conclude that Babylon was the chief city of the 
kingdom of Nimrod. Besides this, he .seems to have built Nineveh and other great 
cities. So the age of Babylon is 4*261 years according to the Bible. Hut the period of 
the reign of Nebuchadnezzar is 2,494 years ago f>., about B.C. 580. This Babylon was 
destroyed by Cyrus about 540 B.C. 

10 . The magnificence of the city of Babylon — its destruction. 

This city was one of the most ancient and most extensive of the cities of 
antiquity. It was thrice in extent compared to London, the largest of modern cities. 
It was so magnificent that London is now called “ Modern Babylon.” Just as London 
is built on either side of the Thames, the great river Euphrates divided Babylon into two 
parts. On both sides of the river were splendid buildings, three and four storeys high, 
which reached very nearly its banks which were adorned by a breastwork of balus¬ 
trades and broad ways. There was a strong and wonderful bridge across the river 
connecting the two banks. The city was a huge 15 miles square with 225 square miles. 
It was laid out in 625 squares formed by the intersection of 25 streets at right angles. 
The streets were so parallel that there were avenues to the river so that all the main 
streets might meet there. Each avenue opening into the riverside had a tremendous 
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gate of brass. The framework as well as the doors thereof were of brass. In the same 
manner the 120 doors of the enormous wall were entirely of brass. This wall, which 
was entirely of brick and mortar, was 75 feet high and 32 feet broad. As the river was 
liable every year to overflow its banks, canals were made and the waters were turned 
temporarily into a reservoir about 40 miles square and 35 foet deep. The city was 
surrounded with a trench, very wide, deep and always full of water. On the summit of 
the city walls were watch towers, having space between them through which a chariot 
with four horses might easily pass and turn. Within the main wall there were two cir¬ 
cular walls. Within these walls were the Royal palace and the park and the grand tem¬ 
ple dedicated to Belus. This temple had huge gates of brass. Its frame work and steps 
were entirely of brass. There were many courts to this temple which were beautifully 
adorned, and the statues and utensils of the temple were of pure massive gold. The 
population and the commerce thereof were so immense that one was unable to distin¬ 
guish night from day. The people were noted for their skill in costly manufactures such 
as rich carpets, delicate linen and cloth of velvet and gold. Among the spoils of Jericho 
which was destroyed by the Israelites about 3,365 years ago Ooshua VI 1 21) was a 
Babylonish garment. Achan says “ IV/ien / satv among the spoils a goodly Batylonish 
garmtnl . . . I coveted them and took them.” This clearly shows that at such an early 

age, very costly garments, highly valued by the neighbouring nations for their brilliancy 
of colour and fineness of texture, were manufactured by the Babylonians. 

Moreover, in the centre of the great city was the lofty and extensive artificial 
hanging garden built by the great Cyrus. The ascent up to this garde>' was as to the top 
of a mountain, and it had buildings and apartments out of one into another, like unto 

a* 

a theatre. Under the steps to the ascent, were arches, one above another, rising gently 
by degrees, which supported the whoie*plantation. The highest of these arches was 50 
cubits high. The garden itself was surrounded with battlements and bulwarks. Over 
several stories of this fabric were laid beams of huge massy stones. 'I'he roof was first 
covered with reeds daubed with brimstone; then upon them were laid double tiles, and 
over them was a covering with sheets of lead that the wet might not rot the foundation. 
Upon all these was laid earth of convenient depth for the growth of the largest trees. 
The arches, which stood one above another, had in them many stately rooms of all kinds 
and for all purposes. There were theatres, libraries, gymnasia, rest-houses and bazars 
in the lower stones, while the upper stories were reserved for Durbar halls and halls 
of justice. At times these were used for garden parties. There were engines to draw 
plenty of water from the river for watering this mighty garden, which were worked with¬ 
out any one being able to perceive the operation. So extensive and populous was the 
city that what was going on at one end of the city was utterly unsuspected by those at 
the other end. It was coveted by many merchants and princes on account of its wealth 
and extent. 

Its inhabitants were noted for their skill in fine arts and manufactures. But 
at the same time they were notorious for their murders, robbery and adultery. The 
Kings of Babylon were in the habit of plundering and depopulating neighbouring coun¬ 
tries and filling their own city with the spoils of war. In the same manner the neigh¬ 
bouring kingdoms, dazzled by its wealth and glory, had their eye on Babylon. 
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Many kings were burning to revenge themselves by burning and destroying 
this great city which had existed nearly 2,000 years. The city was invested by the 
victorious armies of Cyrus (B. C. 540) and, after a blockade of two years, was at last 
carried by stratagem. On the night of the great festival to Belus, the waters of the 
great river were turned off, and the channel through the city became a highway for the 
enemy. The approach of the enemy was not suspected till they attained the palace 
gate, and in the hour of godless profanity, intemperance and revelry, the sword of the 
conqueror was unsheathed upon them, and Arc completed the destruction. The King 
was also put to death and the city passed into the hands of the victor. After the time 
of Cyrus it suffered a steady decline, and Babylon fell, never to rise again. Now, 
desolation alone meets the eye. The vast solitude, re-echoes only the savage shrieks 
of owls and jackals and other doleful creatures. Mass upon mass of shapeless ruin 
chills the heart of the appalled spectator. Modern visitors bring away with them 

many a memo of its ancient greatness and civilisation and inscriptions on stones. 

■ 

zi. The city of Nineveh — its grandeur — its destruction. 

This City of Nineveh, built on the Tigris, by Nimrod, to rival the excellence 
of Babylon, was of such an extent that it took three days to travel from one end to the 
other. It was 19 miles in length and ii in breadth, with a circumference of 60 miles 
and a population of over 6,00,000. It was surrounded by a wall oiie hundred feet high 
which was wide enough for three carriages to go abreast, and which was fortified by i ,500 
towers of 200 feet in height. There were two inner walls and two deep moats which 
made this city unapproachable. It is this very city against which Jonah preached in 
B.C. 862. This great city was destroyed by King Ahasuerus in B.C. 753, so that its 
remains now are only a few walls and the moats. 

12 . The grandeur of the banquet of King Ahasuerus and his queen. 

The book of Ksther says that this King ruled over 127 provinces from India 
even unto Ethiopia. He made a grand feast to all the rulers of provinces, nobles and 
servants, which lasted 180 days. And w'hen these days were expired, he made a feast 
unto all the people that were present in Sushan the palace, both unto great and small, 
for seven days, in the court of the garden of his palace. It is said that Vashti, the queen, 
also made a feast for the women in the Royal house. The beauty and magnificence of 
the palace is thus described in the 6th verse of the ist chapter of Esther :— 

“ Whore wore grepii iind blue, liangingH, fiistcnud with cords of fine lint;n and 

[mr|d(t to silver riiigH and pillnrs <if inarhlo : the Iteds wore of gold and silver, upon a imvemcnt 
of red and blue und white and black innrble. And they gave them drink in vessels of gold.’* 

The magnificence of a garden party given nearly 2,435 years ago is also des¬ 
cribed. Even this splendid kingdom of Ahasuerus, with -its capital Shushan, was des¬ 
troyed at a later period. 

To sum up, we notice, the following facts e— 

That Nimrod built great cities after the deluge, which became the chief cities 
of his kingdom: that even in such ancient times the'‘e were many things which would fill 
the best of modern civilised nations with awe and wonder—the extent of Babylon,—the 
beauty of its structure,—the hanging gardens,—the monster engines—the numerous 
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gates of brass—the huge reservoir,—the golden imagedocubits high and6 cubits broad, 
—the various musical instruments and their use,—the wall 7 o cubits high and the sur¬ 
rounding ditch,—the magnificent banquet of I So days—the grandeur of the palace of 
Shusan, and the garden party of the Royal pair. It is difficult to find parallels for all 
these in modern days in spite of advance of luxury, wealth and culture. 

Before the great deluge, giants and mighty men lived for nearly a thousand 
years each ; when these were destroyed by the deluge, the age of man became 120 
years which gradually dwindled down to 70. If cities after the deluge were so illustri¬ 
ous what shall we say about the cities in ancient days built by long-lived giants and 
warriors of great prowess? If we fix theante-diluvian period as the end of a V'ugam, we 
ma)' conclude that at that Yugam people were noted for their magnificent cities, long 
life, extensive skill in fine arts as well as the lesser arts of life. 

13 . The godliness of Enoch and Noah who lived before the Deluge. 

We find that before the deluge men were as. noted for their piety nnd 
godliness as for their longevity and courage. The instance of Enoch, who, after a life 
on earth with God, was taken bodily into the heavens, and that of Noah, the god^v man 
of the Ark fame, who condemned the prevailing wickedness of tlie world and exhorted 
the people to repentance and became the ancestor of the post-diluvian generations, arc 
in point. 



Ill. THE TAMIL COUNTRIES AND ARTS DESTROYED BY THE DELUGE. 

X. The difficulty of determining the period of historical events before 

the Deluge. 

PEOPLE may not be interested in any minute description of events before the 
deluge.They may naturally look upon them as old wives' fables rather than as 
genuine history. But the conclusions of palaeontologists based upen the skeletons of 
monster animals and men buried deep into the earth, stone inscriptions, ancient records^ 
ancient coins, buried cities, and natural fos.sils point to a still moic remote period. 
This is also true. A number of great ports and ancient cities, which once had a brilliant 
history of their own, are now mere heaps of ruins. 'I’heir ancient glory, the prowess 
of their inhabitants, the magnificence of their arts and the renowned piety of the people 
are now merely credited as fables and nothing more. This is but natural. 

In India also there have been, before the period of the great Deluge, 
brave giants, celebrated Kishis, Kings renowned for their justice and truth, warriors of 
prowess, merchants of repute, workmen skilful in arts, and professors and scientists 
advanced in the fine arts. But we are unable to determine them as the history of 
ancient India is not only buried in obscurity but is mixed up with a host of myths. In 
spite of it we may deduce some genuine conclusions from some of the ancient authentic 
literature. Even here, there are many contradictions. Being conscious of the above 
defects, we still make bold to arrive at truth regarding the antiquity of India from 
historical events and literature generally considered genuine by the world. 
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a. Satyavirata, the Dravidian King, and the deluge. 

The following is a quotation from Bhagavatavachanam, Eighth Skandam, 
the 24th Athyayam:— 

usaoi^ aCutiaigi doajl^dt, 24 -A ai^^iusiuib. 

" Qunm sMJ^figpimi-uj tSff4hutirtSgpimi~iu •.<nr<_rar 

*0 

Ouidrjpf OsitAgouulLl. iSif^nuih iSjrmrtu^fieo ^t£l QpffBDtrm Qeotrmi&OerAeoir^ 

QpQfSuQuir^^jp. ^uQuir^ 0fr&)0/^0fi^A S^fi€0ffiu00L^i^ ^iuAUssQ^iggffiuiatQp 
Q^eM^etMJiLi€0L^uj0t^m iSffi^p0tgpi€0L.uj Qps/ifi€tBmjpfA nML^trsttSArp (Joi/fAstar^ ^Jfu^fieSjrir 
(Barp ^(usOfMs^ff^^mAr jjusiBppirAr. ^uQuirjp gf iBfuApnoifru^iJI^sQp 

fia)fiiutrm0iir, pirarQoiifiir^ptir ^lusQf^iQumuiu Q&iifkesiL^muj 

sireopfiA lu €SffpQ€Brdi jpt Quu.J€0jriLimL^uj0f^iLiA msir^^A um^ttr^^L^p^A 

jrirgj ifleifiiuir€Br 0 iar^ ^;Qeop 0 DpQiu uirarA uMsaH^sfraatB pus^O 0 A^jOs(r€i 0 i^(^ptrA* 
ujirQpiTQf jifkp ^pjStu sSspOswArQp afr^trQoi ^mpi sAupfiA 0 S 0 t^QiirgpfmLJu tSAisinu^iLiA Sfiririrpp 
Qp^OsrArjpi iSir^pp^ttiA ^ ^fiuS^A mgptanrsi sAiSssLUJLLi^(rf0ff(fftirt Pfip ifiQ^(uir€ar0iAp 
^(^strA 0(gpuursi>tr xfiuSA ^sopBuusari^ Q^AiLfA Quir^, ^osaSA giirtr/timp gieopjSA^ 

Ui^CiiuiDffeBrpt SlCS^^JP* fijraSi^ Qp^irfiuJSiUtrar eSsj^eararSip (iAjiiuaear^m^ 

pArmanSeSiaaSAtp ^np uy^Stu ^€op00p nfig^eopfiQeo aSHtSaSLit^ffAr, ^uQunpi ^ip up^QiuMarjp 
uisa piLia^ciaar Pikp^ ^pfiiu aSffptarrA ^fipjsi lSs^A €0pfBiup(3pa(d S)(^ Mhpmp Q^aA 
aSppi. *##*♦# 

0iaaaA aa^ifid^Qp t ^Af€0ps(^ aipnmaA ^ipu (ippesiam Qpmjp QeoasQpA iSgaadj 

^OPpfiffpfiA QfiOfiSuduaSdrpjp, ji/uQuajfi ^uhlbA arauuutli^pau^i aS^asowaiLfA 90 ^tnirmpi 
m^m^ear ^BOL^tL'il/SuaSlmp^, iiLji a^iLetupwaar ffa^fis^a^A ma^ipSpAsaaaaBr aSp^ss^tea^A jaiip 
ffi^pfiA ^ap/SiQaaaiatB, suptfiaLiiMQaaaSlA^^a^i uaopGpaQA sn^i^aart^^^ Ouifipaaar ^i^pfiA 

CF/i9iO#/r«if(B, wsa jphpmaaMm a^Qfip^apfBA upmafftAfis^m^uj st^aiLapfi^A 
GuaQ(ffA, pfuQuaffi upsa ueoauafg^aa ^taaieS^A ^^imuuiLu. ^pip ffilL^pmp^ a^dSuifiA wa 
SArp. arArggneoL^iu QsaunSQao Q^ap^, upaa anuupJS^A siLl^ssl^mA, pfCKiuap/ aaar^ 

/fla^«( 7 «rrr(S)dk.L. giffaiBAp u..Ar9s8ru^A ffu.p 0 Bptifi£l(tfppi 0 Qma€ia(d, iBaupaaSgpm^uj aapfifi saeotaaarpj 

erA^imrQmia^ ma&iQfiA aQppfiapfiA a^afissuQuaOQpAr, j^L/Quajg S uwotuuiIl- 

iSa&aarAmaS^A uauiSau) Oaafi^uupaasr aiAgpmL^iu taOmupmu tupaappupas pifi\uuQuaQ(giQujAfjp 
QaaAaSpjp^ iSa&n aQp^JiaupaaBrjp ^tfgOi^isuuiLi^ QinsAstifl^A aSapfinjanu^ipj^ sanaLiaaiaOf ^lS 
QiuA(sA aSujaiSpppt. piip aag^iBe^iafA usoip uapaaaSmppmpp fiiuamA uam 0 iAaQMaaki^(g^(^A 
Qua Pi pAtmamaspiJitu aagnfiAp ^pasppuuaappt, pfip ^ pfiA ^a^fia^OtuAaoa Quppfti 
OtffTCHitB aupfftstfJsOiaaiBtstMJU. pagpfQu!p^sOsa0arL^aar, pfuQuapi ^^ji^OaaAeoaA aipjalpL^a 

maA Jiip aagjtBt^^aanuuuaapjp^ usMgptmutu uapaaeSippmpp fiiuaaaA uaaagpAaaBA mupmui 

^ip^ amsL^pfdaAmjpiA gtLBuuaQaaapf QaaA&iaSArp Pfip ffi0if)s^mL^fu auaapaapamusQsLLO, 
ga^iflaipMfA us^iataaQuj jBturcBrJi u0kr0Al0Qsa0iaif.(gipaa, 

“The deluge, which is generally looked upon as the result of the «leep of Brahma# came 
at the close of the last Kalpam. The earth and the other worlds wei’e submerged. The Vedas 
which proceeded from the face of Brahma, who was inclined to sleep on, became the coveted property 
of the giant Hayngreevan who stood close by the side of HrahmaJ The Omnipotent and omniscient 
Hari (Vishnu) who understood the thoughts of' the giant took the shape of a Matsya (fish). At 
that time there was a devoted Rishi by name Satyaviratan, who was doing a very rigid penance, 
living solely on water. [It is this same Satyavirata who is represented by Sivan as the child of 
Vivasuvan (Manu) and as Srartha DevaO When he was performing Tarpanam in the river 
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Kiruthamalai he found a small fish in the water he took with his hand from the rivcri and instantly 
. dropped it again into the river- * • • « 'I'he fish was so thankful to him for 

the kindly act, that he spoke to Satyavirata as follows: O thou renowned sage! This earth and the 
other two worlds will be submerged this day week- You will be then supplied by me with an 
extensive boat. By the grace of the rishis j'ou are destined to live in all 3’our glory in that boat, on 
the surface of the dark waters, with a stock of various drugs and seeds and in the-company of 
the Saptarishis- You will then be careful to tie the boat, pro|xrlled by the might nfrthc Vayu, on 
to my tusk using the great serpent as the roiie- Then I shall t.akc you and the Rishis on the 
surface of the waters so that you might live thereon as long ns Brahma sleeps- From yhe deeds 
you will then perform you will understand jny glory as the reflection of the very Hrnhmam. 


Accordingly the gates of heaven opened, there was a heavy deluge and the oceans 
exceeded their shores- The Kishi, whose mind was solely on God, saw a boat approaching him. 
filled it with his stock of drugs and seeds, and got into it along with the .Saptarishis. The 
Rishis were all delighted and told him that they all would be saved if he would worship and do 
service to God. He did accordingly." 


f^fiiLnSt^QarAOjc iunQ/$it(K sitfiijifisi^ujiraiaidi swunii 

^ usaiirgpimi-uj Qujtnar^m/tuj 0 BL-i/rn(!f^, 

^uQuit^ aoaiauf^ut g uAiirs QslLsuulLl-^i. Qpjf 

eoirar eirf^irssar togntSgpim'—uj ^thwirden 0«ir<'A>Aiuu(li_/r/f«gr.’' 


Again, in the same book, ninth Skandam and first Adhyayam, it is written 

" I heard you declare that Satyavirata, the ruler of the Dravidam, the great Rishi, 
who obtained the favour of God by devoted service to him, was tlic same who is now Vyvaswat.v 
mann, and that Ikshvaku and others were the descendants of Manu." 


From this we gather that Satyuviratan, the Dravidian King, was performing 
a rigid 'I'apas, that the earth was then destroyed by the deluge, that he, along with the 
seven Rishis and his stock of drugs and seeds, was saved by a boat which brought 
him to the foot of a hill and that Vishnu became a fish incarnate (his last incarnation) 
to help his devotee. This account very nearly resembles the account of the great 
deluge in the time of Noah which is mentioned in the Moly Bible. Only the .scene of 
the deluge is different, the Biblical account locating it in Asiatic 'Purkey and the other, 
in South India. 

3 . Sri Krishna, the ruler of Dwaraka, and the Deluge. 

uflaai^d), u^iQg)iioiji SO-afjkfaMajd). usaiisir aflikliuib. 

iftrm §^^uts 0 m^ umjgdMQmrirQL^ ^iu$,iOstr€ir 4 ^ 0 iSi/o 

iAsm 9Bujuuuif.(gi9fi §)i0/i ^mwffsiruiLL^€m0m04F 

QPQfSiuOurmr^rsu umrmruQuiOfi^f. Mimw j/MmMm 

miiQpmtLJu oMr/r jrmfUsuuLLumtt 

sttiftu QumumUrnjijAMOmmjpi ui^dmkOuf(giLL9^ Q^irmmdsLmm/iruj. " 
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In Bhagavatam, iith Skandam and 3oth Adhyayam it is said 

“Oihou charioteer! I instruct you herewith to proceed at opce to Dwaraka and 
inform our relations how the Yathav.ns destroyed each other in the war, how Balarama has 
obtained Mukti by his rigid yoga, and how I have relinquished this bod3^ Tell them to leave 
Dwaraka at once as it is going to he destroyed by a deluge. Tell them that the}', along with the 
inhabitants of Dwaraka, thcii purents and relations, should proceed forthwith to Indraprasta to 
be under the protection of Ai jiina • 

" Ayff UfrujiDSBfr s^ uifi^Qenr \ ^^(tp^fisiDnear^ ^ &(j^^€aargpieiDL^uj 

43SLL(fileSil.(f) €Hi^uuLLL^(j^d0jr} ^^utnr^truLLL^caorui (tfi(ip3u umeasHujjp/, 

'*tSI/!)uirV ^>nj^ear(g)e5r€uear ^^(!^«SifLiTasrriTaS(ifdSp uir(A)eiS(^^^irs'bBtr lueoijfi^^sQsfreiifQ §}ifijiuiSjrm 

ei*i9ljj^d(^u ULLL^niSQtifL^u) usaar&tfliGaeu^^fTm,^* 

Again, in the 31st Adhyayam of the same Skandam, Sri Sukar says 

“ () thou man of excellence ! at that very moment the ocean left Sri Krishna's strong 
hold and submerged the whole of Dwaraka.' 


“'I'hcn Arjimah took with him children and the aged who were helpless, brought them 

r 

to Indraprastlia, aiul tlicie had Vajran ciowncd KiiiK- 

iinnit^i.^ nj.Tonl i.i;irtrf’ii6£NL.iit^ij^ 2-ii) 

“ jiuQuiT ii,/ u<t^nig)siir sS^£gieS^ei»u-iu jyuMriA/ruyio j^^uQ’fnmuMiLfmrar Qpatattettjp 
(nf MiUi^eAn^pfMptuMi—iipQpir, ^uQuirQp ^eSajaat^aaL-irmpi ^ wtLtnJSu^iutiar ^ 
sttuiTtiii} pwQfieoi—uj uirpupioKseriritv ^uiftS^p^iQsiraiir(S Pfipd teShunof^ 

fU)irp^eireirptioe\'nwp(!uauSjhjpi,’' 

Further, in Sri Bhagavata Vachanam, the 12th Skandam and the and Adhyayam, he says 

“ When the body of Sri Krishna, the hamsain of Sri Vishnu, entered Vykuntam, the 
KaliyuKiun came into e.\istcncc. So loii}' as Sri Krishna, the Lakslimipatii had this earth under his 
beautiful feet. Kali was powerless to rnininand this earth." 

From the above cwtract we conclude that Sri Krishna was on this earth at the 
close cd' the Dvaparayugam, tltat, foreknowing; the destruction of Dwaraka by the deluge, 
he .sent instructions to Arjuiia to remove all his people to Indraprasthu (the modern 
Delhi), that Arjuna did so and crowned Vajran King and that Kaliyugani commenced 
when Sri Krishna relin«inished his incarnate body. It is generally understood that 
Kaliyugani coinincnced about 5,014 years ago. The city of Dwaraka is at the western 
cornier of Kathiawar near Kntch which is at the mouth of the Indus. The very appearance 
of Kntch and Kathiawar indicate that they must have been once submerged. J'here is 
evidence to suppose that the (Inlf of Kntch, the Persian Gulf, the Gulf of Aden and the 
Red Sea destroyed, to some extent, parts of the low lands opposite to them. It is an 
approved geological fact that the latent lire in the centre of the earth, at times appears 
on the surface and affects the appearance of it by converting land into water and vice 
i'rr.'sii. Applying this natural geological law to Arabia, India and Burma, we may conclude 
that large parts of Kind which once e.xisted opposite to them must have been submerged 
at a later period. Fhere is also reason to suppose that the period of the submersion of 
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Dwaraka is the same as deluge of the time of Noah. If may not he wrong to roneludc 
that the two deluges, dated 4,263 years and 5,000 years from now, art' identieal. (A 
difference of seven or eight hundred years is nothing where thousands of years are 
concerned.) We understand from ancient Tamil literature that the 4*) provinet's of 
South India and their capital city Madura were dcstroyctl by sea. 

4 . The ancient temple of Avudayarkoil, and the 300 Sholya Brahmins 

who were saved from the deluge. 

Visitors interested in South Indian Archaeology will rememher the im ideiils 
mentioned in connection with the temple of Avudayarkoil noted for ils s' ldptur.d 
excellence. 

Soulh lufiiaH Railivav Ilhislrakd Guifie for 

" In the village of Avudayarkoil i.s an aiicienf t«’tn|dc wliirli, lliougli small, is ronsidn ed 

one of the most perfect speriinons of its class in .Sondiom India.• .Accoidiiig to 

legends the temple occupies the site whore, after the deluge, Siva, est.ddished a colony "I tim e- 
hundred disciples called .Solias, for the pur))ose of propagating the Ih ahman leligion ' 

This lead.s us to conclude that the Southern part of India must oiic*- lniv<' 
been .submerged and that people from the south imi.sl have proceeded to ilieneighhoiir- 
ing highlands to save themselves just ns the inhabitants of hwaraka removed to 
Indraprastha. 

5, The Provinces destroyed by the deluge; the Period of the deluge. 

[It may be supposed that in .some rase.s, the sea rceeded and so provided an 
inhabitable area.] The fact that sea .sand is plentiful in .some inland parts of Afriia 
adjoining the Red Sea, in Arabia, .\siatie rurkev. Persia. |{(‘liielii!-t;m and ilte eaxtern 
part of India, the existence of the ruins of villages and cities ami«lsl piles of sea 
sand, and the fact that we sec the original layer of eartli in many places when .dl the 
sand is scraped off, makes us conclude that om'C many cities must have bet-n «lcstroyed 
by the deluge. 

There is difference of opinion among s( holars reg.mls the .n tu.il pt liod of 
the deluge. The jews place it at 2105 H.C. i.<’. 4,010 v<'.'ns ago, ('Icmciit 

Alexandrinaus says that it took place 5,389 years from now. i.e.. in H.( ‘. V};:; ; I'.’nrilhns 
thinks that in H.C. 2459. i.e., 4,373 years ag«) the d«'lnge came: the \'< i!( labh llcdc 
places it still earlier in H.C. 3544 or 5.45ft years ago; Prshei sa\s that P.t . .'340 is 
the year of the deluge i.e. that it happened 4.263 years frmn now. while Ilah-s dedan s 
that the year of the deluge is B.C. 3153 or that it took |)la< e 5,067 years ago. 

It is but natural that these opinions should he conllicting. for those wiio 
computed the age of the deluge were not scholars who lived at the time, but who lived 
thousands of years later. There are no authentic records to throw any light upon tin- 
age of the deluge. Historical authenticity should he determined by reconls or insci ip - 
tions found in large cities. But as sue h cities were d<-stroyed the reconls perished 
with them and we have to be satisfied with the external evidence of historians. 'J’he 
fate of the renowned cities of Dwaraka and Indraprastha, which were destroyed 
thousands of years ago, must also have been the fate of many an illu.strious city. 
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6. The Greater part of South India destroyed by the deluge. 

There is evidence to show that, irrespective of the small parts of earth 
destroyed by the deluge, great parts of Southern India were submerged. 

Illustrious readers! The Holy Bible declares that in the antediluvian 
period there were musicians of r<*putc who not only made musical instruments such as 
the Kinnair (Qearfor irih) and the Nagaswaram (iftrasrinh) but played on them ; in the same 
way the literature ot South India says that in South Madura which was submerged by 
the sea there existed musical instruments such as the Narada periyal (/B/rir^ouGurflujff^) 
with thousand strings and other Veeiias. and literary gems such as Naradceyam, 
Ahalhiyam. l\^runarai, Pcrunkuriigu and the like. So, wc think, it will not be out of 
place to say a few words about that province as it may throw light upon the antiquity 
ol South Indian Miisi(‘. To save time and place, wc shall merely quote what others liave 
to say on the subject, without ti'oubling you with any remarks of our own. 

7. South India and the deluge. 

The following extracts show that in ancient times the Southern part of India 
was destroyed by the deluge, that it was a huge piece of land and that it was the 
|)rimary habitation of the ancient man. 

Vol. I of the Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidency P. 33 Foot-note ( 2 ). 

Hv/iolhesis 0/ the ^vneahj^y and general migrations 0/ the races 0/ man : “ 1 licrc arc a 

luinibrr ol riiruinstanros (rsperi’ally chronological facts), whicli suggest that the priniacv^al liomr of 
man was a coiitincnt now sunk below tlie surface of the Indian Ocean, which extended along the 
s*oulh ol Asia, as it is at present (and probaL'y in direct connection at some points with it); to 
wards the east as lar as I* urther India and the Siiiida Islands, tow ards the west as far as Madaga.sca*' 
and the south-eastern shores of Afiiea. Many facts in animal and vegetable geography render the 
lunner i'xisleiice ol such a South Indian continent very probable. J o this continent has been given 
the name ol lA'iiuiria, Irum the primitive mammals of that name which W’cre characteristic «)f it- 
By assuming Lemuria t(» have been man’s prinia*val home, the explanation of the gcograpliical 
distribution ol the human species by migration is much facilitated.” 

Vol, I of the Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidency, P. no, iii. 

liivt!stigatioii in relation to race show' it to be by no means impossible that Southern 
India was once the passage-ground by which llic ancient progenitors of Noiiliern and Mediterra¬ 
nean races jU'oceeded to the pai'is of the globe which they now’ inhabit Human remains and 
liaccs liave hec*n ftiund on the bast coast of tin age which is indctci niinalc hut quite bc^’ond the 
ordinary calcul.ilions of History.’’ 

Antiquarian research is only now beginning to lind means of supplementing the 
deficiency caused by the absence of material C(»nstriu!tcd or collected by usual historic methods. 

I licse results are specially to be regretted, as w'ithout doubt the population who have for many 
ages occupied this portion of the peninsula are a great people, influencing the world not much 
perhaps by'fnoral and intellectual attributes, but to a great extent by superior physical qualities.*' 

r 

From these extracts it appears that the ancient inhabitants of South India 
were a powerful race and resembled in physical build those giants (mentioned in the 
Bible) who lived for nearly thousand years in the antediluvian period. 


The time of the deluge as reckoned by Buddhists. 
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Vol. I of the Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidency, Chapter i, Page (4)- 

“ l*he Sanskrit autlmis oftlir Pooranas, wi ilinij in the inu th describcci Coylnn as nuirli 
more extensive than it now is, and as stretehinR specially towards the west atui south; thereby 
not representing, no doubt, tlu* fa«M in I’ooranic times, hut cmhodyini* nevertheless traditions 
current among Indian Nations. •♦♦♦*• 

The Sanskrit astvonomevs placed their chid* Meridian in Lunkn, hut it was a liiu* to the 
west <jf the present Ceylon, rhe.'^c remarks hear on the theory, tliat in the most aneieiit limes 
there was a connection between Southern India and Madagascar # # • ♦ 

It also accords with the local tradition recorded by the Biultlhisls which slate that 
Ceylon was gradually contracted by sul)mergeiic<‘. * # • ♦ 

1 he date assigned l«» tlie Noachian deluge ol'Scriplun- is 11. (*. riiai of the sever¬ 
ance ol Ceylon Irom the mainland aemrding to the HcMuldliists is l\.i \ I he Uajauvaly, one 

of the Ceylon Sacred books, rect)rds in detail a great submei genre un the west, and a Iraditinn e xists 
that llie gi’eal and little Hasses icx'ks on the cast ar<‘ left by an eastern subnu'igeiice.” 

i'his enables us to conclude that a deluge similar to that of the time of No.dt 
look plactr in South India ami destroyed the greater part of the islami of ( eylon wliirli 
had lar extended into tlu* S(*a. I he time t)f the deluge has been reckc)iK*d by scientists 
ol the east and the west, and we shall not be far wrong in considering the two delugt's 
a.s identical. 

8. The time of the deluge as reckoned by Buddhists. 

Vol. I of the Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidency P. no, in. 

“The iiios! ancient fat'ts ri*gai<ling .Sniitlicrii India an* rcmaikahlr. (irulngy :nid 
Natural history alike niakc' it certain that at a lime within the bounds of human knowledgr, this 
country did not form part of Asia. A large soiilliern conlinenl, oi which this conniry onca* forn»e»I 
])art has even been assumed as necessary to arcoiml for the enl ciri iiinstam'rs. I Ih .S.inskril 
Pooranic writei’s, the Ceylon Iioo<|ilhisls, and the. local Iraditirui^ of’ilu* wrst enasl, all indieatr in 
dilVerent manners a great distin leaner fil the point of ihe Peninsida and Ceylon wilhin icifiM times. 
Tlu* date given hy Kiiglish theologians to the Noacliian d<htge is 2 .mS U. ( .; ami that givm by 
the Ceylon Honddhists to the latest siil)ineigenc(‘ in the region of (‘eylon is j pS; \\. C. 'I lie two 
dates cannot h.ave been arrive*! at with mutual kno'vl**dgc- lnv* '-ligati*>ns in relalinii to race show 
it to be by ?i*> means impossible that .Soulliern India was (.nee the passag** ground by whi*'h the 
anciciit progenitors of Northein and Mediterranian laits proceeded l*» the parts of the globe which 
they now inhabit.** 

Front this wc may infer that the greater part of Oylon was destroycfl about 
4,300 years ago i.r. in B.C. which is the period of the deluge acc'ording to lUul- 

dhist priests. Again it is clear that, when the south part of Southern India was 
destroyed by the sea, the inhabitants migrated through Southern India to other places. 

9. The ship in which'Satyavirata was saved and the Malaya mountains 

The Tamilian Antiquary by Pandit D. Savariroyan, M.R.A.S. 

“ Before this diluvial calastn)plic, the western (Ihals were known a.s the Northern 
mountainsi in relation to the southern Landwliich wa.s .submerged by the ocean. I he Satapatlia 
Brahmtina relates that the ark of Manu rested in the Nocthern niountain.s and the Puranas men¬ 
tion that he, the ‘ Lord of the Dravida*, underwent austere penance in the Malaya. The Malia- 
bharata and the Purana.s give an account of .seven other Kishis who accompanied Manu and 
settled in the new colony. 'Flu-s indicates the advent of other clans led by other Kisliis who 
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followed the footsteps of the “I.ord of the Dravida” Thus it appears that the Tamilian race 
that settled in the Pandya land belonged to these eight Rishis or Prajapatis, one of whom was the 
famous Rishi Pulastya of the extreme south, from whom were descended Agastya, the Tamil 
Muni and Ravana, tlie king of Soutli. 

'Pile Satapatlia Brahmana, in which the story of Manu first occurs, docs not mention the 
name of the Northern Mountains. However, there is ample evidence in the Puranic accounts to 
identif}' the * Northern Mountain* with the Western Ghats, and the particular spot on which the 
ark rested with Malaya.*’ 


Here we read that the ship in which Satyavirata, the Dravidian King, was 
saved found a haven in the Malaya hill along with the Rishis. Malayani is another 
name for the Pethigai hill. 'I'he river Kritamala is not found in modern geography. 
It will be absurd to suppose that Sat3^avirala performed his Tapas on the banks of the 
Vaigai near Mtidura. Further, Malaya hill must have been to the south of North 
Madura and not to the nortfi of it. But there is reason to suppose that just .as the 
Kumari river, (which took its rise in the western ghats) the northern boundary of the 
South Pandya Kingdom, disappeared from the face of the earth, the river Kirutamala, 
which had its origin in the Pothangai hill might have once been the sceneof the penance 
of Satyavirata near South Madura, and might have disappeared later on. Our 
inference, therefore, is that when South Madura, which was very far south of Southern 
India, was destroyed by the Sea, King Satyavirata. who was there, reached the 
Malaya hill, whicii is to the north of South Madura, with the help of his ship. 


10. The ancient temples in Cape Comorin. 


Essays by S. V. Thomas, M.A. Page 84. 

“ riie earliest mention of Cape Comorin by Kiiropean writers is contemporaneous with 

the time of Alexander the Great. We have reason to believe that so early as the time of the 

J^erifi/us the Cape was already famous as a sacred shrine of the Hindus, 'fhe temple was dedicated 

to Siva’s wife, called Kumari, or young woman, .as emblematic of eternal youth and beauty. It is 

impossible to decide the precise site of the ancient temple seen by the Greek sailors. There are 

.‘it present three temples at Cape Comoi in. One is in complete ruins, and the sea is every day 

.swallowing it up- This probably is the ancient of the three. Another is situated on an elevated 

rock the foot of which is con.siantly washeil by the w.avcs. Fhe temple is antique in appcarcnce 

and structure, hut is dedicated evidently to Siva s son, not wife, .as it contains a rude stone image 

of Ganesa. I'lic third is the temple which pilgrims now go to visit. This has a comparatively 

« 

modern look about it. •• • • •• • • • 


“ It is very probable that the most ancient temple has been buried under the sea, and that 
when the encroachments of tite .sea were arrested by the solid rocks that now stand out to check 
its progress, another temple was built and dedicated to the same g<xldess. This view is support¬ 
ed by tbe report that is current among the fishermen living in the neighbourhood. They say 
that in 1883, when the green Sun perplexed the scientific world, the sea receded all of a sudden 
some furlongs that there were then seen the ruins of old buildings with brazen gates and other 
accompaniments, that some of the fishermen'ventured out to drag them ashore, hut that before they 
could succeed the sea came back to assert her ancient dominion, and the enterprise was given over. 
If this be true, we have strong reasons for supposing that the temple which astonished the Greeks 
is imbedded in sea, and that the present temple afterwards rose to the honour of the tutelary 
goddess of the Cape*" 


The location of Lemuria. 


We find from the above extracts that the temple dedicated to I’arvati—the 
emblem of eternal youth and beauly-which is in Cape (Comorin, the southernmost point 
of India, has been submerged, and that temples which were built later on, iiu luding a 
temple to Ganesha, are being washed by the sea. It is said that these temples which 
had been submerged, appeared above the surface in 1.S83 when the sea receded a little, 
that some fishermen tried to bring ashore the gates of brass belonging to them, but 
had to give it up when they saw the waters of the sea rising once more. We gather 
again that gates of gold and brass were use<l in the building of palaces and temples by 
those ancient people. I he destruction by sea of the ancient temples of (!ape Comorin 
is also inferred. 

II. The location of Lemuria. 

Castes and Tribes of Southern India Vol. I, Intro. P. 20, 21 by E. Thurston. 

"lathe chapter devoted to ' Migration and distrihiitioii of organisms,’ Haeckel, in 
referring to the continual clianging of the distributionoriami and water on the siirf’ae<> of tlie earth, 
saj's ; " I'lic Indian ocean tunned a eontinent, wliii h e.xtended tVom the Snnd.i Islands along tlu- 
Southern Coasi (»!'Asia to the east coast of Africa. I’liis large c<intincnt of Idrmcr times .Sclatei 
has called Lemuria, from tlie monkey-like animals whicli inhahited it, and it is at tlie same time of 
great importance Irom being the jtrobable cradle of the human rac(*. ‘Die im|Hii’tanl proof wliirb 
Wallace has fui iiishc»l by tl>c help of clironological fact.s, that the |)re.''C*iit M.dayan Airinpelago 
consi.sts in reality of two completely different divisions, is |)arf ienlarly interesting. I’hr western 
division, tlu; Indo-Malayan .\ri hipelago, eom)>rising the large islands of liorneo, Java, and .Sumatra, 
was formerly e()nni;cted by Malan-a witli tlu; Asiatic continent, and piobably also with the I.emiirian 
continent .just nientioiuul. The east<.*rn division, on the otliei' hand, tlie Aiistro-M.dayan Archi|xd* 
ago, comprising Celebes, the M(»luccas, New (iiiinen, Solomon’s Islaiid.s, etc., was formerly directly 
connecte*! with Australia.” 

I'hc above extracts enable us to infer that the ancient continent <if India, 
which was to the .South of India in the Indian Ocean, w.ns the original habitation of 
man, that it was the cradle of all nations, and that alter the destruction of the <-onti- 
nent the various races occupied the shores which were against them. Natural historians 
who have made a comparative study of the nations, the fauna and the llora of the 
neighbouring countries, conclude that all races shoulcl h.tve originated frotii this 
continent of Lemuria. Moreover, the ancient history of almost all nations is 
unanimous in acknowledging a deluge, and in .saying that particular nations are the 
descendants of a .saint who was miraculously saved from the deluge. 

xa. Some noteworthy points in connection with the deluge. 

The New Popular Encyclopedia Vol. IV, Page 325. 

" Many other nations mention, in the 1113 tliulogical part of tbeir lii.story, inundations 
which in their essential particulars, agree with the scriptural account of Noah's preservation. 
Hence many persons have inferred the universality of this inundation. To thi.s, it has been 
replied that each nation localizes the chief events and .actors as connected with it.scir, necessitating 
an Ararat, an ark and a Noah in each instance. Fold in the Chinese mytliology, .S<ittivrata or 
Satyavrata in the Indian, Xisuthrus in the Chaldaen, Ogyges and Deucalion in the Greek, have 
each been recognized by man^' as the Nuali of the sacred scriptures under a different name. Even 
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Tolgauppyam complete should consist of three parts ; on letters, words and prosody, or rather 
versification as an art. Of these the last part cannot be found complete. Tolgauppyam has had 
three commentaries written upon it by Natchinarkiny, Yilampooran, and Shenauvareiyan 
[Nunnool.l 

The Sootrams of Tholkappiam are looked upon by the Tamilians of even the 
present day as precious as gold. Yet there are few who have understood the author and 
practised his sayings. Doctor McLean speaks of 8,000 Sutras whereas only as few 
as ] ,612 are in use at present. This makes us think that the others must have been des¬ 
troyed by moth. There is reason to think that the 12,000 Sutrams referred to by 
Dr. Winslow might be Chittahathiyam. The Tholkappiam treats about the ancient 
mannerkand customs of the Tamils, law and politics, division of the country and Music. 
Its grammar is so elegant and chaste that it beats any style of Tamil even in its 
advanced stage. There is no further proof necessary for the glory and dignity of Tamil. 

14. Some evidence for proving antiquity. 

When we speak of the First Sangam and its Presidents who lived 4,400 years 
before the author of Tholkappiam, our readers may doubt our statements as these lead 
one to the belief that nine and ten thousand years have passed since creation, whereas 
the recognised period of the creation is but 6,000 years from now. It is the opinion of 
historians that the 'days' mentioned in the opening chapter of th« book of Genesis writ¬ 
ten by the sage Moses about 3,400 years ago, are each of them an Ooli (a certain num¬ 
ber of years). This is supported by the fact that the skeletons of animals buried deep 
into the earth now discovered are much bigger than those of animals which went into 
the ark with Noah. The skeletons of giant men are also being unearthed from time to 
time. The age of some trees which grow on hilly places is reckoned to be over 20,000 
years. Age of trees based upon their separate layers is always reliable. The following 
extract will throw some light on it. 

Doubts of Infidels, Page a6. 


“ The bones of man, of the type of the North American Indian, have been exhumed from 
the delta of the Mississippi at New Orleans, which were found lying below the fourth forest level, 
and making large allowance, must have lain there for more than fifty-thousand years. The 


exhumed relics of ancient civilisation in the valley of the Nile antedate tlie History of the Jewish 
theocracy and the f(Mt prints of the Creator are found in the granite pages of the primary and 
fossiliferous rocks, long anterior to the*fabulous era of this Cenesaical histoiy of creation* Hum¬ 
boldt describes a tree now growing in the famous gardens of Montezuma, as more than six- 
thousand years old, and another in Central America as but little less than tw’enty*thousand years 
old." 


Here the author says that bones of men, resembling those of the North 
American Indians, have been exhumed near New Orleans, and that they must be at 
least 50,000 years old. The deluge seems to have converted large forests into areas of 
sand, on which other forests rose. And these forests,‘after thousands of years, in their 
turn again became seas of sand, and so this process was going on for ages as the result of 
four diflferent deluges. Judging from the flora and fauna of these separate layers of earth. 
Paleontologists ascribe thousands of years to the formation of each layer. When they 
found the bones of the type of North American Indians in the last of these four layers 
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they reckoned that they must have been under the earth for over 50,000 years. On the 
banks of the Nile were also unearthed many relics which throw light upon her ancient 
civilisation. Among long-lived trees is mentioned the Paparapuli (Adansonia digitata) 
whose age is computed to be 20,000 years. This species is found in Southern India. 
This is a tree indigenous to South India and not an importation. Yogis who under¬ 
stand the virtue of its juice make a small incision in the trunk, apply the lime ot the 
sulphate of copper to the place and receive the milk that exudes from it in a small vessel. 
The drinking of this juice makes them go off into a trance and they remain in a state of 
unconciousness for nearly four days. It is considered that this juice is of great help to 
them in the performance of yoga and other rigid functions. The fact that the properties 
of a tree arc well known in a particular country proves beyond doubt that the tree is 
indigenous to that country, in some parts of Southern India it is known as theBhuta 
tree ; and it is considered so sacred that no one destroys its branches or leaves. Its 
trunk is very broad and the top tapers gradually into a conical shape. This tree is 
found in great abundance in the Tanjore District, and it i.s also seen in some places of 
Madura and Tinnevelly Districts. In the city of Tanjore, one of them may be seen in 
the .Sivaganga garden and another near the banks of the Vennar. Many may be found 
in the delta of the Cauvery. When a section is made of the trunk of this tree, different 
layers seen there help in reckoning the age of it which may be placed at the first Ooli. 
The existence of this tree in many other places is made out by the following extract. 
Dravidian comparative Grammar by Bishop Gafdwell, Page 66, Foot-note. 

Huge old specimens of the Baobab, or Adansonia Digitata, an African tree, of which 
tlic Hindus do not know even the iiiimei may still be sefen in or near various sites of foreign com* 
merce in the extreme .south of the Indian peniesula: e. g- in Kottar, near Cape Comorin, and near 
Tulicorin in Tinnevelly possibly on the site of the ancient Kolkhi.” 

The author says that the Baobab is an African tree which may be seen in or 
near sea coast towns in India engaged in foreign commerce and that the Mindus are 
ignorant even of its very name. But to those South Indian people, who are cognisant 
of its virtues, it is not unknown. I'here is reason to think that this tree must have once 
been found in abundance in the land between Africa and South India before it was sub- 

a 

merged and it is now found in the adjoining countries. Particulars of this tree are 
given in the following extracts:— 

Winslow’s Dictionary P. 7a8. 

uuututH —(also Qufgmmtatu) A species of large tree, Adonsoiiia degitata.’’ 
and again in 

Vasudeva Naidu’s Ayurveda Paravaram P. 676. 

uuur<j(y«S, Adonsonia digitata, Baobob, Monkey bread tree. 

, This tree has spread to a large extent in Africa and our own country. 'Fhe fruit of the tree has 
the virtues of relaxing the ncfi^es and the pulse and of stopping the flow of blood and puss. It also 
causes the relaxation of pulse by curing the burning sensations. It might also be administerrd 
with effect for diarrohea and fever arising from phlegmatic cold*’’ 

s 

The above extract shows the various names by which this tree is known. 
There is reason to think that Yogis largely used it on account of the peculiarly good 
properties it possessed. This long-lived tree must have been found in earliest times in 
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l^muria whose sages did rigid penance lo obtain long life. It is but natural that after 
the destruction of the continent it should have survived in those parts of land which 
were adjoining, namely in Africa and South India. 1 'he fact that these trees arc found 
near Pothigai hills and on the banks of the Cauvery shows that the.se were not importa¬ 
tions from other countries. 


Caaten and Tribes of Southern India by E. Thurston Vol. I, Introduction P. XXIV. 


** On the evidence of tlu; very clo.se allinilies between the 
and India at a very remote ixiriod, Mr. R. 1 ). Oldham coneludc.s 
OU.S .stretch of dry land connecting South Africa and India-" 


plants and animals in Africa 
that there was once a continu- 


This extract also proves our point. It is based upon the peculiar re.scmblance 
between the flora of Africa and South India. 


, Another proof for the antiquity of nations is furnished by the Egyptians who, 
according to calculations, seem to have been in existence lo.ooo years ago, and who 
were skilful in manufacturing earthen vessels entirely by their hand without the usual 
aid of the rod and the wheel. I'he following extract proves our statement:— 


Hutchinson’s History of the Nations, Page 5. 

Early Egyptians making pottery 10,000 years ago. 




The-inoiit abundant handwork of the early Egyptians was the lincly matlc p(*nery 
entirely formed by hand. It was built up from the base an«l in form so true that no error is pcrcciv 
tiblc. The facing was finished with a coat of red haematite, w^cli turned to a brilliant black in 
the furnancc. It i.s intcrc-sting to note that the same materials arc used in the same kind of 
patterns by the hill tribes at the back of Algeria at the |)rcsent time." 


The extract enables us to infer the existence of men not only 10,000 years 
ago, but long before that period also. For judging the age of man by the progress 
mankind has made since creation, we may divide the ages into threethe first stage i.s 
that in which man lived on fruits, seeds and honey; the second is the age when the 
proiierties of fire were known which enabled man to broil raw roots, raw fruit and 
seeds in the fire, and the third stage is that in which earthen vessels were used for 
cooking grains and greens and herbs. Historians prove antiquity by various other 
means also, such as the implements, clothing, and the dwelling place used in the various 
stages of existence. If an Egyptian had made earthen vessels 10,000 years ago in the 
third stage of man’s existence, it is not improbable that skeletons of men 50,000 years 
old should have been exhumed. The existence of things in America and Egypt in 
ancient times proves the existence of man in the continent of Lemuria also from the 
earliest times. 


From the above statements we find it in not beyond the chances of probability 
to say that the author of Tholgauptam lived 8,000 years ago and that the First Sangam 
was instituted 12,000 years ago. The statement that Agastyar flourished in the time of 
the First Sangam over 8,000 years ago and that he was the author of the grammar which 
treated about the three divisions of Taifiil, lyal, Isai and Natakam, is rather surprising to 
us, short-lived men. Why should we not believe Nakkeeranar who wrote the commen- 
taiy on IrayanarAhapporul 1,800 yearsago?Could we imagine him capable of an untruth 
who fought with Paramasivam by saying Even if one had an eye in the forehead 
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(as Siv.'in has) one must acknowledge one’s mistake"? Even if he stated an untruthi 
would it not have been refuted by the learned vidvvans of the Tamil Sangam which then 
existed ? Those days were not the same as the modern times when people hesitate 
to refute others <>ut of slieer regard for the preservation of peace. 1 his period is also 
made mention of by Adyarkunallar. Hence the undoubtedness of its antiquity. It is 
enough for our purpose that the boundaries of countries which existed at the end of the 
first Ooli, and the magnificent grammar of the I’amil literature, are made mention of by 
reliable authorities such as Tholkappiam even .H,ooo years ago. 

15. The religion of South India. 

Glancing into th(* antiquity of South India, we sec that it abounds with Kings 
who were famous for their equity and justice, devotees whose sole business was the wor¬ 
ship of the deity, and Kishis well known for their devotion and culture. We may conclude 
by the following extracts that the inhabitants of the continent of Ixinuria were chiefly 
responsible for the Hindu religion, the worship of the deity and the arts of civilised life 
and were also instrumental in disseminating their religion in the North. 

District Manual of Madura, Pt. Ill, Page 48. 

** .Mr. pope ill his edition of the Abbe Dub()is’ work saj's that in South India ninTiberlc.sH 
legends relating to devout worshipper.s of the I.inga arc current: that sonic of them are curious, 
and they are exclusively of southern origin. And Wilson slates in his introduction to tlic catalogue 
that tradition uniformly )X>iiUs to an extension of Hinduism and civilization from the extreme south 
of the Peninsula." 

We tnay conclude from the above extracts and from the facts that Sri Krishna 
instructed Arjuna to remove his people from •Dwarak.'i to Indraprastha in the North- 
East to be safe from the deluge and that Paramasivan protected the 300 Solia Brahmins, 
the remnants of those savinl from the deluge, at Avudayarkoil for the purpose of 
disseminating the Brahmin religion, that there was an exodus of the people from the 
South to the North. 


Again, we see in all the chief centres of South India enormoii.s temples, 
magnificent sculptural work, huge cars and a number of temples dedicated to Siva and 
many lingams, while such sights are rare in North India. 

Again, we see the people of South Madura were specially devoted to the 
service of Siva, both Siva and his two sonsGanesha and Subramania being held in the 
highest esteem by thenr,' It is to be noted that in all the provinces of the destroyed 
i.,emuria the worship of Siva predominated. It is believed that Siva and his son were 
the chief guides of the Kingdom of South Madura for many years, that they patronised 
1 amil literature by being Presidents of the first Sangam which had a long life of nearly 
4,400 years. It is for that reason, and also being struck by the Godhood that was 
manifest in them, that the people of South Madura built splendid temples for them, set 
up the lingam in the most holy place.s, and made enormous cars to be of use in the 
temple processions. Vast maniyam lands and other offerings have been given so that 
the festivals and the daily poojahs might go on for ever. By means of daily and monthly 
gifts they have perpetuated the daily service of the temple. Arrangements have been 
made so that one might definitely know what poojah should be performed, at what hour 
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of the day or night, with what particular libations and offerings and by what particular 
priest. Those who are appointed to sing and dance during the services of the temple 
do their work most regularly. I'he arrangements for poojahs are so perfect that people, 
religiously inclined, may go At any part of the day or night with their gifts and offer 
them to god. The small ministrations such as watering the temple garden which sup¬ 
plies flowers for worship, gathering the flowers early in the morning for the poqjah. 
sweeping the precincts of the temple and lighting it are performed with the greatest 
enthusiasm. They sing soul-inspiring songs such as Thevaram and T'hiruvachagam in 
the worship of the deity. They commune with the deity by being in the same posture 
for hours having their five senses under the most perfect control. 'I'hey |)erform vira- 
tams to keep the body, which is the birth place of all that is evil, in strict subjection. 
In short the temple is always filled with the music and dancing and offering and otl'.cr 
requisites of divine service. Those who have attended the services of Parvatiamman in 
the temple of Alavai in Ootaramadura will testify to the beauty of temple pf)ojahs. The 
services of the temples are so arranged that a man in any one of the four stages of 
existence—sarithai, kiriai, yogam, and gnanum—may find in them all that is requisite 
to satisfy his .spiritual needs. 

It is also seen that those who escaped from the deluge came and occupied 
South India and there built temples similar to their ancient ones and introduced there 
the worship of their old deities. 

We now proceed to prove that just as the I liiidu religion was found in the 
vast provinces of South of India in the remotest time.s, .so also the T.unil language w.is a 
pure immixed language which existed there from the ancient limes. 




IV. THE ANTIQUITY OP TAMIL. 


X. The Antiquity and beauty of the Tamil language used by the 

inhabitants of Southern India. 

# 

NOBLE readers ! if we want to understand clearly the subicty and antiquity of 
Indian music we would do well to make a few observations on the 'I’amil language 
which includes within itself the poetry of the Music and the Drama. The period of the 
origin of Indian Music is as ancient as the period of the Tamil language, and the sweet¬ 
ness of Indian Music is the sweetness of the language itself. Just as the language stands 
unmixed and unaffected by other languages, so also the Music of South India is perfect 
in itself having special rules of its own without seeking the aid of other music. So, 
before we speak about the music of South India which is held in. the highest esteem by 
musicians of repute, we would do well to say a few words about the antitpiity and 
dignity of the Tamil language. As the remarks that w'e are about to make are but the 
good or evil to the Tamil language derived from the compari.son of different languages 
and different countries by different scholars, we earnestly implore our readers not to 
imagine (hat we have any special motive for decrying any language or any nation. 


The Antiquity and beauty of the Tamil language used by the inhabitants of Southern India. 



Historians say that the inhabitants of the destro^’ed continent of Lemuria were 
highly civilised long before the historic period and quite prior to the period of the dawn 
of civilis.^tion in other countries. In support of this we find that South Madura, which 
was a part of it, had an ancient brilliant history of its own, that the Pandyan Kings who 
ruled over it as well as the presidents of the Tamil Sangam, yea, even the Tamil 
language itself—had an antiquity and excellence of their own which were indisputable. 

'The first two letters of the won! 'Tamil namely Tami mean “peer¬ 

less” “ standing by itself, and the word Tamil means “ sweetness". We shall presently 
sec that in conformity with its derivative meaning, the I'amil language, according to 
eminent scholars, was perfect in iisolf without, in the least, being dependent on other 
languages. 

Vol. I, of the Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidency, Page (42.) 


»• ' 1*1 


riuTf is little (I()Lil)t tliat the Dravidiaii are inrnniparably older in point of 

time* than th«' Sanskiil. It is not an unreasonable supposition iliat they ona* occupied the whole 
of 1 lindnstan and have* het-n drivrn tf» iheii pri'siuit p.isiilr»n to the soutli and along the coast by 
tlu! cncroaclnncnt ol other languages coining iVom thi- Norih-wi'st." 

Wv see from tiu* above t'xlraet. tlial the language s|)oken in India before the 
advent of the Aryans, was rainil. 

Further, we shall s(*e, that although th(‘ lang:uag;e has iindergfone some chaiifftf 
owing to the exigencies of time, its grammar is intart and p(‘rleci. Fhat it was in this 
perfect and unchangeable state tliousands of yt^a^s ago, is proved by the following. 

Vol. I, of the Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidency Page (112.) 


‘As far as present evidriua: gf»es, howcv<*r, they are indigenous to India, and perhaps 

specially indigenous to Southern India.As to thedr language, no other is known to which it 

can be alliliated. It stands alone, without any immediate predecessor. In origin, it must he long 
anlei iur to the Sanskrit, which, lias suhset|iicntly played .so importard a political part with regard to 
it. Its original strength is shown by the great persistence of its grammatical formations through 
all the vicissitudes of history.” 

1 lerc the author sav.s, that some of the Grec^k charat'tcrs were derived from 
Hebrew, some Pali cliaracters from (ireck, some Sanskrit characters from Pali, and 
most of the Prakrit characters from Sanskrit; but he is at a l^)ss to derive the Tamil 
characters from any other Ians{uaqc. 'The Tamil lanj^uaqc stands hy itself. He further 
saj’s that its strength is shown by the great persistence of its grammatical rulcsthrough 
all the vicissitudes of history. 

The same fact is established by the following extract. 

Vol. I, of the Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidency, Page (49.) 

“North Indian Civilization, wln.-n it (Mine as far south as th<- rainnl coiinlry, found the 
|)eu|)lc already in |XJsscssion tif the art of writing ami i>f etiltivatcd I.inj;uai;e. In «'ons!.<jucnee of 
this, .Sanskrit did nut regnlate the rnnuil phoiictie .sysleni, and merely liehl tIu; place of a foreign 
lent ned language." 

The above extracts show that the Tamiliuns were equally civilised and cultured 
like the Aryans who came from tlu- Nttrth. The Aryans were not able to influence the 
'Tamil language to any appreciable extent as they did with the other languages which 
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they rainc in contact with. It is the Aryans who gave the name, * Dravidam ' to the 
oldest 'laniil words, the name Dravida Desam” to the |)laee where the language was 
used, and the name “ Dravidians'’ to the people who spoh' Ihc* language. VVe shall sec* 
from the following extract that being unable to write in tlu'ir own exalted language the 
simple name * 'I'amir they called it by some other name which had not llie sliglitest 
connection with it! 

nCGiitvi u.iibii.. 489. 

‘ * ^ iSlififBniLi^n^ir gpsuQih J i ^ iSf/fhi ^9 a/TAtoTT ; ,jvf :«ar a/ruj? ii /.#/f 

Q^?j6Srd(fi JffebrGBTuBLLL^/SlTffiQ^lflQr. ^t. H^ SijiTkl , ^ ^ ^ 

di&fr^tSliijfiiuiPuI u/TMOfc^. iL^GBipu Q^ r^i uireayeifLSitiPfir Qu^-y 

pfDQpppy^\\ ^sy/jyffl/eKJiai/r/; Uhvir uGat^'Li utitirujj/ kJ^nJi- 

i^ih w wBru^«ir//?/^/<j6BrC?(/y06i/«rf?^ jSfPuffAn^. O^j0*fS'0, .mh 

A^eiriLji’b fiDireSL^Oui€Bfu&}tT«t!Sl^^ppQ’*iiLirHu.!pfratT^, .^uQumir iivL- v;.\/T/r 

^P(^ Qpidv^yQesi Qp(TMr/iu^ utr€ai&sA(m/i pirAseir Quu up'u.ir^' ptT\^iik 

Qu{US^Siik\tlilQ^PeUL^QiHf!<aJl^,Q’ID(T .| 3 //... '•ffLl/p.'nli 0 CUiT. J 

Qtt)tr^ Qp€^(^Tj)LLi^h'il0ihp^\ ^p(6p.\ pi^i^u ^n^uiriiB)6\^.Qu..i'Jftu^,' Q^iT^,,ir*kh.. .h ^ ^2/,' 

Abithana Chintamani by Singaravelu Mudaliar, Page 489. 

“ All tile tlire<’ Kings oi’ the 'raniil Cnuiitrv were deseendanis ol either the Soorya mi ilie 

C handra kulanis. riiey seem to have rnlerl evcMi hirlnre the I Ivaparnx iiga. Oik? m|' the Painiya 

Kings evidently fed llie whole arm\ 4i|‘ilie l^indavas in the greiit war. lie wns also a paiirMi of 

ramil sehulars. Moreover, this uniepH* language has the I'.eenliai ity oT slaral- 

ing liy itsr*ll witlnml heing iniliienecHl at all by other I.ingnages. Seljo'lars will he ahle in lind this 

4)iit hy rel’erenee U> aneicnl literature. It is absurd to say that the word “ raniir’ is dci ixed lioni 

** Dravidam", as the len in is eipially ajiplied to cHher languages snrh as, [‘( lugu, Malayalam C ana- 

» 

lese, Maharashtra and C'lU/rati. In any ca.se the San.skrit language is Ijy no means prior to tin ramil 
language, a.s the Aryans toiiiid this language in the Sfjiith wIk'ii tlu/v imigrated southwards, and 
were ignorant of its name, jii.sl as the Sanskrit was the language of tlie iiorlli, ramil was iIk' 
language of the South, riiis clearly shows that ramil was an ancient iiideptaidenl language. " 

'rile Aryans, who haled to pronounee the name ramil, c alled it the Dravidian 
language. I hey tried to establish a derivative connection between the words ‘‘ ramil’’ 
and *’nravidam” thus trying to establish that ' I'amir was derived from .Saii.-^kril. 
'I'hev said “ Dravidam’* became “ I'hiramilam” as ‘I’ might in some cases be nsc‘d iVn* 
*<l tin- lonj; ' ra’ bocanji* short thus i>iviii;; ‘ rhirainilaiii*; tiu-n it bcranH* “ I’haniilam' 
by (b'opjiing- tho second letter * ra’, which in its turn became ’ I'amil’ l)v droppini; the 
end svllahle 'am'. Mut what about the letter ‘ vi'V WMiiit is the eonneetion between 
‘vi’, and ‘ mi,’? As they are capable ol" interpretinf; thins;s in a round-about way like the 
man who tries to reach his nose by taking his hand round the head instead of j;oing 
straif«ht in front, they interpreted an easy slokain in theSanjTfctharalnakaram t)fSaranga- 
devarin JodilVerent ways without in tlie least arriving at the truth ! When we notice that 
they inli'fpret the meaning by taking letter after lette •, they mesl ‘inly hold their peace 
and keep their months shut, as the man who realised that every thing was Rrahmum 
kept his niuulh shut in proof thcrcvif! 1'hough we realise that Sanskrit is a superior 
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iail};uag(‘ and that ils literature I'ontains many precious s>ems. yet wei’annot In' hlind to 
the fact that it is a dead lanjifuage. 

rhey chan.t''ed the forms of many \V4»rds from time to time tlial people miqht 
think that they were derived from Sanskrit, and siipporteil the transformation hv 
writiiyt*; hooks, puranams and fables. If they haiefaeedly declare that tiu' Tamil word 
■Neer’('fff = water) was derive<l frc»m .Sanskrit ‘ .Ncv iam’. and that no p. <*. of the Tamil 
words are derived from .Sanskrit there is no liniit to wliu'li tlie\' ma\ eo ! l>o the\ mean to 
sny that till' Tamil Srholars. who cniulLicii (i ilir Saiii^am hu' ihmi K \ i-ars hcliMC 

tlu' tirst Ooli. and the iniuimerahli* f^ nple win- li\ ed loni; iH tnre that lim.e. nt-vi dnnik 
water? Or W(TC they -'it a loss U* liiid a suiiahir name Inr water f Was it alUa the 
advent of the Aryans that they \ven‘al)le {<> ilisiinmiish ln>l water Irom ecdd 

water and ditt'erentiate l ixei water Ircmi (s|)riiit; water), 

(Mud water), (red water), Q'H (IMiilosDplKa ’s ai id), dZ/j (mm \\ati*r) 

04f.P/T (drinkinj; water) gjjeff-.f/r (water of tlu‘ tender eoedaiuil). ftt'ars linin the 

eye), and (spittle) and sueh waters? I lu‘y did the same with many nllu'r wnrds. 

"j'o prove that these I'anii] w<»rds were <leri\'ed from Sanskrit ifiey mutilated maax .1 
word l)v l(‘nL»thenini.i or shorlenins the sounds or by hi in^iiii^ in alien ^ound.s. riio\ t;a\ e 
Sanskrit name.s to many an im|)orlanl hill, n\i*r. city and pt^ople in tin* "I'amil miiniiy 
and p(*r|>elnated the fraud hy eomposiii;^ Puranams and history suit the'^ame. I hei: 
|)uranams and poems were |}r(‘a(*lu'd l)road< asi hdore kins^s and suhjecis. and they \\« m 
made to heliev(‘ them as true. IV<>ple who hi-heved llu‘ir dei ivalioii ol ‘ Naialham* and 
‘ Narayanan’ from ' Neera’*' N(‘eram’' and ‘narain' believed al.s<) tlieir philology wliieh 
derived ‘Neer’ from *’ Naram" and ’* Neeram aiul ilnar otiu'r trumped up tales ! W hen 
onee the Sanskrit languaj;e oblaiiU'd adhen nis in the lamil <*ouiitr\ main a Sanskrit 
word was boldly introdueed. Wi* nevd noi say more. All right minde<l pe<iple undei- 
stand it. 

VVe had to say all these on iiei fmiit of tin* undisputed f.K t that l^^elrv wliieh 
is the ehief adjimrt of Music, and which is one of the threc‘aiigams o! tin- laiignage itst*lf. 
nourished from the earliest time s in the South and that it was < arri< fl north hy the 
Aryans who came from there. Wr shall spi ak about the sehjeet later on. 

VVe may see from the following (*\lr:u Is how Sanskrit was largely iiitrodueod 
into the 'Pamil languagi*. 

2. The process of the introduction of Sanskrit words into Tamil. 

Manual of the administration of the Madras Presidency, Vol. I, Page 4. 


“ It is to be observed that though the long list nf nanu s inentionc'd in the PtMji;ina^ are 
all Sanskrit, these are only bf^ik names. 'I 1 ic names ofthe ( ounti y repiirted or aM’erlaiiied h . Ai yaii 
travellers aiul settler^ were iiuariably translalctl into Sanskrit by the literary (a*'te nf ih<* Aiy.'Uis. 
It is a very common error to sup|K>.sc that berause none but .Sanskrit iiamt-'i aie fouiu! in the 
ancient literature of the rountry, it was therefore a roiinlry ornipicrl by an Aryan |M*f»jile. and that 
all the places mentioned were fimndcd by the Aryan'-. Hut in far* llie Ar\au visitor*** to liulia 
had the monojioly ol literature, the indigriMuis names could only ai>peai in a Sanskrit lonn ; and 
no argument is to be thence dcduceil in oiu? diirrtion in* another as to the e.-Uenl of the Aiyan 
colonizations. In later times Aryan iiinuencc has undoubtedly given current iiaim:'^ to gi-ographn al 
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places even in Southern India. * * It will be seen from the next note that Greek literature 

is aiidlo^ous to Sanskrit in presenting indigciKiUs Indian names in such a Gmeek.drcss that the}’ 
are not easily recognisable ; but the Greeks did not at all to the same extent actual!}' translate Indian 


names. 


(I 


'I'he ab(»vc extract shows tliat the Tamil words were changed into Sanskrit 
and introduffd into the piiranas l)y the Aryans and that they were adepts in building 
eastles in the air and in giving Sanskrit names to cities and houses w’hich they had 
never built! The Aryans were naturally clever in representing as genuine truth 
anything which they heard or anything wliieli they imagined to be true. Some of them 
are s<» clever that even if a new phenomenon appeared in the world they w'ould trace 
the existence of it ir. their jjuranas from llx' ancient times ! I’he Indians have become 
habituated to believe sueli stories. I’he Aryans w’lio entered liulia more or le.s.s in 
modern time.s, ignored, or kept in the hack ground, its ancient people, its language 
and literature, and the history of its ancient Kings and gr'eat men, and made much of their 
own language, their own literature and their own great men. It is .said that when the 
(ireeks who invaderl India changed s«»me of the Indiati names into their own language, 
the names could hardly be recognised as Indian, but the sin of the Aryans in this 
respect was much greater. Doctor Mel.ean says that it is a common error to 
suppose that India was a country inhal>it<.-d by the .Aryans and that all the chief I'ities 
there were established by them. We must, on the .same line.s, a.ssert that it is equally 
an error to suppo.se that ramil is derived from Sanskrit, and that 'I'amil language 
has no charms but for the introdiwtion of a number of Sanskrit words. It appears that 
when the first 'I'amil .Sangam, its literature and the ('ountry were destroyed in the first 
Ooli, I'holkappiam was the only’ work that survived. I-ater works of the time of the 
Middle Sangam were destroyed in the second Ooli. We shall see that even the few 
which survived thi.s are found mutilated by the introduction of Sanskrit words and by 
.Sanskrit w’orks which support the mutilation. 

^iFiu 9niiJi>(KR H.A.> 114. 15. 

eiL^QiLirtfiojiretrir pCL^AS^t^dsds^ tLfmhib^' ^^jhjSpQx^.u 

j^t^sar Qj(^uutr^ Lj^fij^earrr, ^eufrM&rruvavfrLO u^arin j/r /ruuSp^f iSId^^Oii^ujirtrtnLfti, iL/eBifnTd0 

^trdrjDQiffffiLf Litrimoanijsdr 

Q^sirtTkifrir' QfGDpoDiLi Oldc.\j\: OioaiAj 

AffLlcf «a 9 Ll£. 6 Drir. 

* Qfipues>L^uup€aRiA Q^(4rfQdj ^etop&oinQu/r 

^trfiuSh 

erdrjp’ 4^ifiuJ€D.n OntriO sirviirs, g)cBrgp/a> ^oirr pth 

^oiLod^irsQtBirmQ^uj LSpLjdsQvirmeULD ^muDi^fOsirMi^arn* 

uea ^iffoj eS^tumisIlBttUjih Qwtr^Quiuirp^p'ipiSifitr QfeaestQn ^oipaap^ 

(Suirc^^QfioQiL^Quifr^iiS^efiAjpfQiD ^iSlifip(^ sirLLi$.€arir. • • • • 

wJSoj ^eSiSmir ^pu&^ 

^fiiuir piAljfiisnilL^^sjhpuip^^ puS^^iSmu QtuaLit^d ctAfg^ui Quiufip Lj^oXS^nir 

^dicS^diiiSp 3f!d)S€t omsi^arir, piJftpuL^^ajjnrw/rir 

^m^ujtr^ fiiimmr QunimsQuj Q^ei^frsrira9^irJ* 


The process of the Introdoction of Stnskrit words into Tamil. 
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fSmjnifi vuiani^ 

Q^Qsn iLffiSi^ P.pi^ €SGirij(gih 
LDL^trfi ujSsarir LOtrMua>u> •^naBivii 

f 

^eireSjh «ir^uio.'* 

The Tamil language by Pandit Sooryanarayana Sastriar B. A., p. 14, 15. 

The upholders of Sanskrit learnt the manners and customs of the ramilians and wrote 
works in Sanskrit to be in conformity with tliein. They were' also responsible lor devisinji; pnra- 
nams in connection with their sacred shrines as thi;v were well-vtM*scd in re ligion and arts. They 
gradually introduced the division of castes into Brahmins, Kings, X'aisyas and Agriculturists which 
were unknf>w’n among the Tamilians. C ompare with this wlial Kapilar says in his aha\ ai where he 
denounces the Aryans, foi* having established tin: four castes as leaving existed from the tlm«' of 
creation. Further by tlie display of their intelligence they got round tlu' Tamil Kings and obtained 
the coveted posts of prime-ministers and nobles, I'hey copie<1 into Sanskrit many pKvious things 
found amongst the Tamilians, and boasted that they had knowledge of them hefnie ilu‘ Tamilians 
and made out that they w'ere copied from their ow n literature into the Tamil language. I lie 
Aryans wlio w’orc clever in devising characters and letti'is to suit the flilleia'iil place's tliey emigral* 
cel to, introduced the ‘grantham* to suit the Tamil C'ountry and the I'amil literalurt. I'Ik'v wnUe 
many works in tiie new ‘characters’ in |>raise of tlie Tamilians. But the scholars and aelmire*rs of 
the iueligetious languages weTC never allccte'd by tlu'se* Inistmu* praises but went <mi ('iilti\atiiig the ir 
own language without being inlluenced by the* Aryan iiovi’llii's. 

We have to accept the above slatcnicnt as it conn's Irenn a leMrnrd Sanskril 
scholar who is himself an Aryan, riicre is every reason to suppose, judging from what 
the Pandit says, that many of the Tamil works were writt(*n euil in Sanskrit, and that 
alienations were made here and thereto make lln ni appear that they were' prior in time* 
to the* Tamil works. I'o give a lew instances, we find that some* ot liie ehexitrains in 
Perahalhiyam and in rholkappiam. anri some iriMtises in eonneetion w'illi mc'diciiie. 
al(*hemy, yeigam. gnanam and astroiie>my l^ctray man\ inu^rpolat ions whie’h lead its to con¬ 
clude they mu.st have been lamperce) with by Sanskrit wrih-i s This.is glaringly evident 

from the work called “ P<'ri*iai (.du)e)tlnr 4 nir gi*ncrally as(*ribe*d to Kalarainbar. a rlise iple 
of Ahastya I'hc book speaks about ten difTcrenl Kalams fpcriorls) ihifuigli which tin* 
language has passed. V\u* first kalam was in the shape fif sound ; the s(*cnnd, of 
letters; the third, of grammar ; the fourth, of Sanganis ; tiu* fifth, of the rule of Matatin- 
pathis ; the sixth, of the jains ; the seventh, of the fhiranas ; the eighth, of unright(*ous 
ness ; the ninth, of the play of the deity ; and the tenth, of the modern times This 
arrangement i.s found in the works of S. V. Damodaram Pillai. the ej»mm<*ntator of 
Veerasholyam 34 years ago. So we conclude that this " Pe-risai ( liootram ’ a.sc ribc fl to 
Kalarambar must have been written in the year “ V^ishiT’a lew decades ago. Kvmi here 
a change has been made converting the fiftli Anatharakalam of Damodaram Pillai into 
the “ time of the predominance of the Uulers of Mutts” or Matathipathis. All ibis 
clearly shows that the work could not have been by the disciple of Ahasthiyar. 'Fhe 
language also tells the same tale. Again, it is absurd to suppose that Kalarambar who 
flourished during the lime of Ahasthiyar could have known anything about the 
“ modern times.'* Even supposing he prophesied anything about the modern times'* 
how came he to omit the future times’’ altogether ? This is surely the later work of 
some one who was interested in upholding the antiquity of Sanskrit. 


Karuiianiirtba Satfaram; First Book First Part A Brief History of Indian Music. 


'I'hc anci'. iit 'I'aniil miisic.il works also shared th(r same fate. They have been 
SI) (’loverly nuinipiilated as to make people think Indian musical trealise.s were derived 
from San.skrit literature. Hut experts would clearly see the difference between Indian 
Music a> e.\poinKled l)y Sanskrit writers and the Music of the (airnatic country. 
I’hou^^h the rule.s of music :;iven by San.skrit writers art? not used in the South, yet the 
.lifferenl musical terms of tin* North an’ found here. Of this more anon. 

riie followinj.; e.xltael shows that thelarj>e introdui’tion of .Sanskrit words into 
the latiffuan'e i.s to be :ittribiil(’d to the influence of tlu’ Jains and Aryans of the period 
of the last Saiiijam. 1'nriui; the same period tlu’re was also a large introductio?i of 
r.'imil \vc*r(Is s. 

Vol. I, of the Manual of the Administralion of the Madras Presidency Page 41, 42. 

“ riu' miimiIm i* 111 tlu: Saiiski ii .iml I'l :u*i'ita \\nn!‘ in the I)ravuliaii langiiaucrs 
ut ir inlrntliicrd liy llir Jiiiii.t Si.*me lalsamas, Imwcvn. were introdured liy the tlirci" 

(aiiup.iralivcly nuidriii philo.-iMphir si1;.h»I.n: thr Slu*iva Siilfihaiinla. tlic srluml of Saiikaracharya 
and the seliool i l Kaiiiamij:K'harNS.iruskril words are said to have been inlrotluccd even 
Iirlo'r tlu* time • if the laiiis, lint it is douhtinl whi:lher these are not ancient words common to 
hoih Aryan and I )rav iili.'iii lani^uattf s.’‘ 

The ntilhnr here .set'ms to doubt \vh<*tli<‘r .some ol these word.s were not rom- 

moti to the Aryan and the hravidian lant;iiae,es. It is a known faet that the Aryans, 

wlio wiM'e interested in tin* Sanskrit lani;ua;L;t\ wrote many works havini; the "I'amd 

words and ideas lor a basis btit (dolhini; them with the Sanskrit garb. So, many Tamil 

words must have also louiid liti'ir way into Sanskrit. It is but natural, that when onee 

the mingling has lieen perpetuated, !or seholars to doidot whether they were originally 

j\r\'an or Oravidian, It is also the way of the world that when one determines never 
« 

10 r(’tin n .111 iirliele horro.ved, t<i sliapi’ and tran.sfoi m il beyond rec’ognition. I'liere is 
a I’amil provi’i b which says •* riiongli the artii’le is a borrowed one, it so much suits 
mv laiK’v that, 1)N' mv father, I swear 1 will not return il." 

We shall see from the lollowing e.vlraet that the Aryans made bold to derive 
all ramil from Sanskrit only alter a thorough liisioii of the two languages, both in words 
and literature, had Ix’cii made. 

Dravidian Comparative Grammar by Bishop Caldwell, P. 34. 

“ Prnfi-ssoi WiUun observes that llie sii,.l;eii languages of I lie South we-t r cultiv.ited in 

* 

imitation mill Iivulry or du* Sanskrit, and l)ul partially aspired to an independent liloralurei 
tiiat that die principal coirpositi'Mi.s in ramil, relugn. Canarc'se, and Malayalam are translations 
or paraphrase.s Irom Sanskrit works; and that they lart;ely borrow the phraseology of their 
originals. This n'j>res4*ntation is luU perleetlx correct, in so far as the 'I'amil is ci>ncernoH; for the 
compositions that are univei'^ally admilled Im he du: ablest aiul finc.st in the language* viz., the 
Kural and the Chintamani, an* pei redly iiuk pculcnl of die .Sanskrit, and original in design as 
well as in execution, * 

4 

llere Prof. Wilson donbt.s the facts that San.skrit was prior to I'amil, that the 
spoken languages of the South were cultivated ns rival languages, that the Dravidian 
literature are but paraphrases or translations of .Sanskrit and that their style betrays 
the original. This is c-Kaetly what every Sanskrit .scholar believes undoubtedly at the 







How Tamil was the mother of lan^^uaj^es. 



present d;iy. I he rusinn bct\v«.‘cn tlu‘ iwo \\;is sci minplfn* lli;il lliry inadi 

bold in sayini; ii. 

It is no doubt true that wiilnn !h(‘ last Soo sa ars a lew I'uranains and books 
on Vedanta philosophy have b(H*ti traiislatrd into Tamil. Iiiii Irmn this nnr rannot 
jump to thfM’oneliision that anei<*iil lil<MMlui*e whicli was prior to Sanskrit was (l(‘riv<*(| 
from the later lani»uai»'**. *• riiirukurar* and “ t *hiMi;,?nani'‘ are esiiinples ol works whic h 
are purely 1 aniil without any adinixtiirc' of Saaiskrit, Ihil there arc* also ignorant 
people who imay;in('that some ol the I ainil wcnals liere an* Sanskrit. 

It i.s a reeoi»nised fact that ‘ 1 hirukurar was composed at the period of the* 
deeadenee of the'r.'nnil (amntry and its rulc'rs. And tin siip<*i ioi btM^ks tit alinv; on 
i^rammar. .Music' aud flanciiiL: (ifie thri'e ani;anis ramil) and uw inoralilv were* 
destroyed by the' two (I<*hiv;c*s. Works like I hiniknial 'Miin* inlo »• alter the 

advent of the Aryansand tin* bniis and at the c h»sr n! lln I !nid San';am. Ily itl.iin ini; at 
‘ riiolk.ipiam' wc- ma\ see the’ ^Lti aiidcair and iiidepc inlt im c* i it I an il '\ ;>i < s aiul tin rom 
pletc'and |)ertei t rule s ol •;r'.im!.i:ir of that pe riod. l*ei-o;i . einu nna d oi the .ml n|iiil 
of Tamil w ill nc*vc'r dream of ch rivini; it from .Sanskrii. 

3. How Tamil was the mother of langiiai^es. 

Tin; idlhoviiiL; exti.n ts will t(> pio\r iii.w lln* Tamil ia’iLpiaie had an c'.\e » I 
Irrn'e ol its own Iroin the c.arlii'.'*.! tinn*s and how its Lp.imm.iln al rule's wi ic pci le* (. 
Dravidian Comparative Gramtnar by Hishop Caldwell, P. 2 (j. 

" No p*' \\ ho ha*^ .(ii\ at (|Uiiii!laiiiA withilx* pi hi ijtlc • >1 1 • aupa! al in < nhilolianil 

\\ ho lia.s earelullv '^tiiditcl llu ';j .iinr.iar- .ind - «*! lia l,u.L;iiai;« .*. .iim! it*hi 

pared them \N illi those ol ili»- S.iiiskrii, f-.m '>nppo<t that tin *ji amtiiatu a! ImmOio ,in*l iiitlcxii hi.P 
lonns <*l those lanipiaire*^ ainl lla* 'ae aln luimhM tiieir inoo nnpi•! laiil 1 nop. m-(ol 
bc’iiit' df'rived from tin .SaiiNkrit hv aiiv oioccv^, (,1 (oiinptioti whal^oev* 1 ’ 

Dravidian Comparative Grammar by Bishop Caldwell, P. 4. 

I'll is la iiii liaise' ( Taniil) heint; the e.ii lit cull is aleti ol all tlic I >1.1 \ idi.in ula »iu<, ! he im ct 
eopiotis, and th.'it Xvliic h eontains the* l<iri;est puitiou .uid the 1 u he *^1 vaiiet \ oT iiiduhilahtv aiicieiil 
iVnins, il is deserveclly iilared at the* head tirtlie li' i ’* 

The aboM* (jiuitations sinwv how Tamil was tin rnothei l.oiiiii.n^e to all lan;^u- 
atfes whom the Ar\ans named llravidian. (hat its li^rammar is perli'cd. that it is cd i^ia'al 
aiuiepnlv and that it is (juitc' diflerenl from .Sanskrit. 

1'he followint;: extrae't shows llie aiiliepiity eif'Tholkappiam, its minule'sl rulers 
of jrjramm'ir and the exi.stenee of Tamil Vichvans prior to tin* time of T!iolka|)|)iam, by 
ce^rtain references made in it. 

Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidency, Vol I, P. (56j 

“ Tamil 1 litcralinv is the iddcst amom; the l)ravidirin lankuatjes. l’f> ilic s.-il'c A;;a'‘ti>.'i 
(nf unknown date) .irc attributed not only the formation of tin. alphabc l and Hi si tre.iiise upon 
grammar, but also a number of treatises chi various srl#‘iiees Hut nothing aulhentir snrviN'« s from 
Such an ancient time* The olde.sl extant Tamul gramm.ir is calle d the ‘Tolgnnppiam that is to say 
‘The ancient book’: Such a work must liavc* been precf'ded by renturics f»riitcMarv c tilinre as it 
lays down rules for different kinds of poetical rompc»siiii»ns, dedured tVrim examples fiirni^hc'd by 
the best authors who-^^c works were then in cxisfencc. Its date c'annot, howeve r, be fixed.” 





Karunamirtha Sat^aram; First Book First Part A Brief History of Indian Music. 



'I'he above* (*xtrart shows that the formal ion oftheTamil Alphabet, its grammar 
and its early prose treatises are attrihiiled to the sage Ahastyar. Hut his date is not 
clear. Hut he is sure that there must have been Tamil authors long before this 

time for Ahastya himself says that not only the language but also excellent treatises 
in the language existed before him. It may be seen from the following stan/as:— 

“ QLDeiru^(,\^48u! 

'* dSA/^ lSAQ p 

cirAittflsifi m/S Q<i\)(JKirOeDif! iljiSIAQ p 
yJ err OpA Q ewr QiLi'^uu^ ^fijQutr .5\ 

^eBfiAQp(tiuOii iAI(^\fdA€6aru) " 

Perahathiyain. 

1. (hviinmai’ was devix d according U* the strict rules *)r poetry or pmsc writing. 

2 . No graniinar c«)iild exist witlu)iit pn»sr or |)0(*lrv. I'hcrc can be no gingclly'-oil uiili- 
oiil ilie scsanuini sec^d. Just as ihc oil is derived from tlic seed, grammar is derived from written 
works." 

This shows the (‘xrelleiu'r of the d arnil language ev<*n before the time of 
Ahastya. I'hiriivilayadal rioanam also bears this out. I'hc following extrac t shows 
that his grammar was com|)osed in accordance with the culture of the times to suit the 
three .tngams of'ramil—lyal, Isai.aiul Natakam (Grammar Music and Dancing.) 

“ /B Q^A(^LOtHtL}^T(lS€S)l.^ji 

0^ujtLf^ij>iru9^Qfi/f€!SlA 
Qd-tt Qutr0(e^fr,iTi^ i 

Q^ii^tjS^tupas>A 8iAf6asHuji&,',\ ^G/fn(K 

_viAseM'i (^aojpuuL-Qeniaarsttiiu 
i^nviQ^iTf^^QfiitQeBr. 

Ah.isiy.i, who al'tor a deep stiuly of the Tamil literature in existeiiee in theK«>oil Tamil 
enuiilry extcndiiij; iVcim Venkataeiri in thennrth to Cape Ci)morin in the South, devised the regular 
grammar explaining the characters, words and ideas Idnnd both in the colloquial prose works and 
the poems previous to Ins time. 

This cxlrart shows the anti(]uity a4't(l perfection of the language. 

. 4. How the Tamil words were used by traders from foreign countries. 

The extract quoted below .show.s that the Greeks and the Phocuiciati.s who 
traded with .South India called the artiele.s of trade, which they carried from India, after 
their I'aniil names, transliterating them into their respective languages. 

Preface to Winslow's Dictionary. 

^ ■ 

“It is said that the Language/>f the Mountaineers of Rajah Mahal abounds in terms 
identitiod witi? Tamil and Telugu. What is more singular, the names by which the ivory, apes, 
and pcaciK-ks, conveyed by Solomon's .ships of Tarshish were known, are the .same with those still 
usctl in r.imil; seeming lu imply that the traders .vi.sited Ceylon, or India, and obtained with 
these novelties their Tatnil names, Danta, Kapi, and Togni, as found in the Hebrew Bible." 




How the Dravidtan characters are independent of the Phoenician and Sanskrit Alphabets. 




'I his shows thill the periotl of the iradi* with India wasahonf i.ooo H.t . Fhese 
traders, then, must have used the Tamil names lor ai tieles exported from the Tnmil 
country even 3000 years Hut the im|)orls into India are not mentioiu'd which 

probably might have been marbles, pori'elain. or toys then eonsideri'd a novelty in 
India. So it is not likidy Lhatforingn Clreek ni* llebrt'w wtn’ds could haxe been largtdy 
introduced into ramil. 

Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidency, Vol. I, P (48.) 


It •.«! 


The FMiaMUrians wcu'thr* lir^i in a t)un‘lv .ilplribc'lir s\stem. I'hi-vnirt: 

of .'inti()nity I'ives tlieni this ercHil :inil llir f;u ts atjnv with tlir niiiioiir. Tlu* liulo-Arahiaii alphabet 
is held to represent the 1 Iini\arile c)!’ Sntitli Arabia and the alpii.ihets uf liulia as slicnvn in the 
Asoka’s inserij>tions. It will he sci-n latt r that this srlinnc lioi s not |)ri»vi<lc for tluM»ri^inal alphabet 
of the L)raviriian nations, whieli remains thus nnaliilialt-d in tin* same wa> as are. the Ihavidian 
lani^uages themselves.’' 

rile above extract declares iliat written iMpliabel wits first used in riicHniicMa, 
in Asiatic Turkey, in tlie Medilerrain an. lb* says that the insi riphons of Asoka wt*if 
derived from the pii’tiire writing of Soiitli Arabia and the Indian Alpliabi l. But it is 
noteworthy that the Dravidiaii Alphabet stands iiiih|lu wilhoul !»eing allecled by other 
alphabets. 

5. How the Dravidian characters are independent of the Phoenician 

and Sanskrit Alphabets. 

The following extra('ts say that llie Indian Alpliabc't could not have bc(*i» 
derived from lhr‘ Pliomiii ian. 

Sanskrit-English Dictionary by Monier Williams, M. A , Preface, P. XVI. 

"According to Mr. Kdward I'homas ( IMnscps Indian Anli(piilii s. \'nl. II. Page ) tlu* 
theory by which Prufe.ssur WcLcr has sjiiighi esltinlish .1 PlKi nician nrigin l«)r thr indian alpha¬ 
bets is untenable. Ihere are, how<;vet, l\\<» ^els mI linddliiu insi'iipliuii'^, .ind lii.it of Kapuidigiii 
is decidedly traceable to a Fh(i*ni(‘ian soinie. ! hos<' lai tlu r<n k ol (liniar ((liri-nag.na) in 
Kalhywar, Gujarat, which are said to Im* nu/^i imporlani in their relation to ihc prtsdU Indian 
alpliabets, are not .so clearly lrai'eal)k:. Mr. *l bonuis a|)pfars to have good ground for thinking that 
many of the Nagari letters were derived tVom ll)r I >r;i\id.ians nf the <f)iilh,” 

'riic above show.s.that, judging Irom done ins* riptnjiis, it isrdeai ly seen that 
the Indian language has hardly any n*scmblance to tin* l^lmenKnan. So the l amil 
language cannot be said to have been derived from the Phoenii ian laiignagi- ; nor does 

it warrant us to derive it from Sanskrit. 

* 

The followinji quotation shows the slrihinj; *|tir<*retn:cs hrt«(<-fi the f^rammars 
of the Tamil and the Sanskrit langua;<< s. 

Preface to Winslow’s Dictionary. ( Tamil English i. 

" L’niikt; several of the vernaculars i.f India, it is imi, as sdiiic have sii|»|»<>m (|, a daughter 
of the Sanskrit. Its .Mphalx-t differs not only in rliarartcr, hut in siumd ; :ind is mme liiniteil. 
Its Rrammar, though vi,nformcd to the Sanskrit, as far as Ihc genius ol the l.angu:igc wnuld .allow, 
is still very different- It has no .irticle, no relative pronoun, no du.al nmnher, no o|,tative mood. 

It differs in its numerals, in many nouns, \crhs, and advinhs, and in tn hii.f ..I t<-rm.-. in giammai 
In the declension of its nouns, the ronjugatioii of its verhs, ;uid the arraiigi iiu nt <j!‘ its sentences, 
it more resembles the Latin." 


■lu 


Karunamirtha Sagaram; First Booh First Part A Brief History of Indian Mnsic. 


’I'he author says here, af’u*r comparin}* tin* grammars of the Tamil and Sanskrit 
languages, that Tamil resembles Latin, that its letters and words are more limited than 
those of Sanskrit in sound, and that in sliape and sound it is veT}' different from 
Sanskrit. It is the Tamil language which has small words to suit children who lisp 
their mother-tongue, classical words to suit the ?x‘quirements of the learned, and easy 
words to serve the purpo.se of the common people. The 'ramil language has such a 
remarkable distinc'tion of letter sounds, that a letter has the same sound wherever it 
might be used and the pronuneiaiioii is so easy that what is written can be interpreted 
eu.sily by any one. 

The following shows that the Tamil language can be spoken perfectly without 
the mixture of Sanskrit words. 

Preface to Winslow’s Dictionary. 


“It is evident timt there w.'is ;m i .irly litcriitiiri; in Tamil independent of Sanskrit; it is 
rerinin that Tamil rould do without .Sanskrit nnich hotter than Knglish without Latin. 


The reason why ramil is more independent of Sanskrit than the Northern Languages, 
and t'veii than tlie other Dravidian tongues, is, (hat it has not hecn left, like those, prineipally to 
the lailtiviition of the Hrahmaiis.' 

In spite of the h:inn done to the Tamil language and literature by the Aryan 
scholars, the 'ramilians arc iitidcr :t deep debt of gratitude to theni for having been the 
chic! instruments in niaslcring tin* music of .South India and of disseminating and 
ptcscr . ini; it from destruction at-a period when decadence had set in owing to the 
disajtpearanct' of works t*n music and dancing. 

6. The Excellent literature in the Tamil language. 

The following extract says that Tamil is a language of beautiful words,' of 
ancient literature and literary men. 

Preface to Winslow's Dictionary. 

“iV native anther ol ivputf*, well versed in Kniijlisli, as well as his own vernacular, has 
said, adopting the words of Mr. 'I'av lor bclnn* niehtif»n< il ‘ it is one ol lhe nifist ntpimis, rclincd, and 

polished 1 an>'ua};cs spoken by man.' Ihis anlhur has added, what may admit of doubt, ‘few 

/ 

nations on earth can perhaps boast of so many ports as tlic Tamils’. As, however, all their earlier 
literature was in |K)ctry, even Dictionaries and . Gram mm's, and works on Medicine, Im 1 w< 
Architecture and Theology, the number of |Miet.s, .so called, must have been greit.'* 

The above warrants us to conclude that nil the arts and sciences of a great 
country were in one language, and that language Tamil. It was in the Tamil country 
tliut Faramasivnm demonstrated each of the sixty four kalais (sciences) in the form of 
Thiruvilayadal (drama). This cnable.s u.s, then, to infer that all possible arts and sciences 
were found in ancient times in the 'Tamil Country and were destroyed later on. 

Preface to Wjnslow’s Tamil—English Dictionary. 

“ It is not pcrha|vs cxtravag.'uit U>s.iy, that, in Its poetic form, the Tamil is more polished 
and exact timn the Greek, and jn bntli dialects, with its biwrowed treasures, more copious than 
the Latin, lu its Itilness and power it 11101*6 I'esenibles Kiiglish tytd German than any other living 
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language- Its prose style is yet in n forming state, and will well repay the labor of accurate 
scholars in moulding it properly. Many natives who write poetry readily, cannot write a page of 
coriTCt prose. ' 


The Tamil language, then, is as polished and perfect as any of the languages 
of the Indo-European group and is a living language, capable of being spoken. 

Preface to Winslow's Dictionary. 


"The Tamil is not a vulgar dialect. Before the principal basis of the ICnglisli had a written 
character, it was a highly polished language. Its name signifies' sweetness, and though not so 
musical as the Telugu, in its poetic form espwialb', it is not without its claim to euphonic charms 
and ‘linked sweetness’." 


The Tamil language, then, was a highly polished Inngu.ige long before the 
characters of the English language came into use. 

7. Some points about the origin of Sanskrit. 

Preface to Winslow's Dictionary. 

" 111 the opinion of the Rev. William Taylor, the able KHilor (»r Dr. Rottlcr’s Dictionary, 
‘tlierc was nrigiimlly one simple homogeneous dialect, spoken by rude, simple aborigines from the 
Himalij'a to cape Comorin.’ Mr. Taylor, thinks that,'the earliest probable rcKneinent of it was 
the r.'ili of the Nortli, .and the Tamil of the extreme South,’and that,‘the Sanscrit assumed its 
own form by engrafting numerous Chaldaic terms of science and others of common use in the old 
Pali.’ It is evident from their names, that the Pali must have been anterior to the Sanscrit, the 
former signifying root or original, and the latter linislicd or (Milished. It is stated by Colonel Sykc.s 
that very ancient inscriptions on rocks and coin.s, are found in Pali and Praerit four hundred years 
earlier than in Sanscrit." 


The author here .says that the ancient itihabitants of India occupied the country 
between the Himalayas and Cape Comorin, that they spoke one simple homogeneous 
language which was known as Pali in the North and I'amil in the .South, atid that 
Sanskrit was the outcome of the adaptation of many .vords from the Pali language and 
the Chaldean. Inscriptions on stones and coins are in the Pali language. The Pali as 
well as the Praerit were 400 years anterior to Sanscrit. The Pali is the original rude 
language and the Sanskrit is its refined daughter. The word * Sanskrit’ itself means 
‘finished' or 'polished,’ while ' Pali’ means ‘ root’. This warrants us to conclude that the 
Aryans borrowed the words from the languages of the provinces they emigrated to, and 
compiled a fresh language (Sanskrit) and also devised rules of grammar for its guidance. 
Hence we find a large introduction into Sanskrit of words from Greek, Latin, Hebrew, 
Scythian, Pali, Praerit, Tamil and other languages. 

Again, names given to things for a special purpose were of a later introduc¬ 
tion, the earlier names being natural. The fact that the musical treatises in Sanskrit 
are full of derivative terms in preference to the ancient natural names used in Tamil, is 
a proof that such Sanskrit treatises are a later introduction. 

8. How the Hebrew, Scythian, European and the Sanskrit languages 

have borrowed from Tamil. 

The following shows that even the classical Sanskrit language has borrowed 
some words from Tamil. 
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Preface to Winslow's Dictionary. 

"While nearly all the vernaculars of India have been greatly enriched from the Sanskrit, 
that wonderful language has condescended to borrow even from the Dravidian group, of which 
the Tamil is the oldest, and the principal. Dr. Caldwell in his learned Dravidian Comparative 
Grammar, instances 31 words in Sanscrit taken from Dravidian tongues, and 35 borrowed by both 
from some common source. He is of opinion that the Sanscrit derived its cerebral ccnsoAants from 
the Dravidian." 

Here we see that Sanskrit has many Tamil words, that words common to 
Tamil and Sanskrit are found there, and that the letters and jt (da, na, 11 a and 

ra) are borrowed from Tamil. 

There is also reason to suppose that originally there must have been a common 
home from which all the races branched out, and that the language which they spoke 
in their ancient common home was Tamil. This migration must have taken place in 
prehistoric times. The races so migrating must have spoken their language very 
imperfectly. For it is natural that at the time of a deluge the cultured and the literary 
should succumb while the peasant and the common man should escape. Such common 
people would only know about two or three hundred words of their old language. In 
course of time, owing to contact with others, even the little they know of their language 
might be forgotten. While gradually getting initiated into a new language, the words 
of their own original language might get shortened or lengthened or get corrupted by 
the introduction of new sounds. The prefixes and suffixes might change, in course of 

time, and the words might be considered altogether new. 

* 

From a comparative study of the words in different languages we may derive 
the following conclusions. 

(i) That Tamil, which was under the patronage of the First Sangam for 4,40oyears 
i.e., 8,000 years ago, in the time of the author of Tholgaupiam, was the ancient language 
of the continent of Lemuria (ii) That the Tamilians after the destruction of their 
original abode migrated to the opposite shores (iii) That they were classified as 
different races speaking different languages according to the changes formed in them 
by climatic differences, by difference of food, difference of manufacturing skill and 
culture. 


The fact that many Tamil words afe found in these languages is a sufficient 
proof for the above conclusions. There are many letters and words in use in Sanskrit 
which have been borrowed from Tamil. 

Preface to Winslow’s Dictionary. 

" But from affinities traced out by him, in addition to those hereaAer given, it would be 
seen that we may go farther back for many roots and forms in these tongues, to some common 
fountain both for them and for the languages of tlie Indo-European family, including Sanscrit, 
nearer to the time when ‘ the whole earth was' of one language.’ He specifies 85 words in the 
Dravidian, as having Scythian affinities, 31 as Semitic, and to6 connected widi the west lnd<v 
European family, distinct from those in Sanscrit." 
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Comparative Grammar By Bishop Caldwell P. 453* 

Sonic nf the words which arc contained in the followiiif; list, have Sanskrit as well as 
classical or West Aryan analogies; but they have been placed in this, rather than in the prece¬ 
ding list, because the West Aryan aflinilies arc clearer, more direct, and more certain than the 
Sanskrit ones. The greater number, however, of the words that follow, though indubitably 
crjnnectcd with the western tongues, and especially w*ith the Greek and f^atin, exhibit no analogy 
whatever to any words contained in the Sanskrit, If the existence of tin's class of 
analogic can be dearly established, it must be concluded either that the Oravidians were at an 
early t)criod near neighbours of the West Aryan tribes, subsequently to the separation of their 
tribes from the Sanskrit speaking |H:ople, or that both races wore dosrended from nconinion source 
The majority of the Dravidian words which cxibit West Aryan analogies, do not belong 
to that primary, rudimcntal class to which the words that the Dravidian languages have in 
common with the .Scythian are to he referred. Ncverthicss, they are so numercjus, many fif them 
arc so remarkable, and when all are viewed together, the analogy which they bring to light is so 
distinct, that an ultimate relation <»rsome kind hetween the Dravidian and the Indo-Kurnpean 
I'amilics niay be rcjj.irdcd !is coitchisivfly established." 

'I*he above «'.vtraots warrant us to infer from the analoiyy <>f man3' languaff«’S 
and their cinse relation to 'I'amil, that all nations mu.sl have uri{{inaliy sprung from a 
common stork, and that the)' must have .spoken one language in their eommon home, 
namely, lamil. 


I'he following rpiotaiions are also in point. 

List of Sanskrit words borrowed from Tamil. 


1 . 


». 

I 

17 . 

2 ,'. Qunm (Gold) 

» 

2 . 

f\Ji)l Ikt) 

in. 

(Lr:irniHg) 

1 

2 i). Lwirnff) ( 

a. 


11 . 

(i 'iiiixrrv) 

18 . (I’oi) 

27 . ( piiri ) 

4 . 

(Nitii) 

12 . 

.Mih < Kfiiijilc 

w 

19 * 

28 . (ImkIi) 


JH/wun 


1 ) 

20 . •^^irfhii'; 

29 . i Si Kit) 

(i. 

.fi-u.tjiir Oloilicr) 

ta. 

(hill) 

21 . (Lcnii) 

30 . (ISrtid) 

7 . 

rPiQi- 1 liiti'rji.'lioii ) 

11 . 

( lloiiM*) 

22 . 'SflT®: (.Srviaiil) 

31 . (King) 

ft. 


i.*>. 

A fIlniM'liliiick) 

2 tl. (Wilier) 



frii-iidt 

iti. 

(Tiihk) 

24 . ulIl. (i il y) 





II 





Words Common to Sanskrit and Tamil. 

• 

1 . 

(1 tvsit ) 

8 . 

9 mm (l.ittli-t 

1 4 . fSliiv.'i') 

20 . V f>'*ing) 

t. 

•.m^ (Kick) 

0 . 

Ofitna (Mortir) 

lii. Q* (T*i ]><• tvd; 

21 . u<ri>(l)iviHiuii) 

S. 

jf«M- (Obtain) 

10 . 

9 ja (To out) 

10 . #<4.,(|{od) 

22 . tS/ (< »tlii-r) 

4 . 

trm (To apedc) 

11 . 

fl^CTenr) 

17 . (lS 2 »’iiik 1 e) 

23 . i/r.A<(Mtlk; 

. 5 . 

aajr CTo creep) 

19 . 

M(8poa) 

18 . (Shower) 

34 . OlMT (.* 4 |M.|tk) 

6 . 

(Gran) 

IS. flnnr (Share) 

18 . Oi. (Walk) 

3 .». (4 (Kloai‘r) 

7 . «(i^#(AM) 


■ 

w 

• 
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Ill 

Tamil words found in the Indo-European languages. 


1. Jitn* (Shiike) 

2. J|f0ef (Bitrak) 

3. (Wav«) 

4. Jfaiir (Dasire) 

5. 5 wreDa/ (Mother) 

6. (Va|)our) 

7. gkjp'(Puii) 

8 . (Iron) 

9 . (Brin}; forth) 

10. (Hi};h) 

11. (Burn) 

12. (Plunp[U) 

13. ».*iir (.MinO 

14. MitHr (Howl) 

15. ouj (Bhoot) 

16. aQf (Kiae) 

17 . armoHru (Ail) 

18. ffsii (Kd};e) 

19. * 19 .^so (Reproving;) 

20. a«w (Eye) 

21. MJH 9 . (The liear) 

23. (Eagle) 

23. (Theft) 

24. ((!ave) 

26. «<riu (To burn) 

26. Q*iu (Do) 


27. vaar® (Stir np) 

28 . 0 jeu(O 1 cl) 

29. Sifme (Day of 

weel 

30 . 68«r (Bi’aiu'h) 

31. 0uaDU (Dnnt) 

32 . 04 Pr (.Sljort) 

33. 00® (Blind) 

34. 0«fl# ((’old) 

35 . Osm' (Hear) 

36 . QairA (Kill) 

87. <Fir «0 (Sjick) 

38 . <eir^.«r (Shut) 

39 . (.lar) 

40. arA (Water (jot) 

41. 9jpi (Hina) 

42. «®(Bnrn) 

43. OauLf (SpetUc) 

44. 0#w(PnK!eed) 

45. #0 (Fit.) 

46 . /foSi ((’iml) 

47. .e-w(Eat) 

48. fifl (i )lK*n) 

49. (Touch) 

50 . Q^ar (Clear) 

51. 0#/rta> (Diatance) 


52. fi(gun (Tiiri)^ 

53. «M0 (Squash) 

54. ariit/ (Vein) 

55. iBtar (Think) 

56. (Svvitri) 

57 . G«iu«o ('I’o Weave) 

58. u® (Suffer) 

. 59 . u® (hie down) 

60. uairaw (To make) 

61. (St'iid) 

62. ujfi (did) 

63. WTf ((.Set rija*) 

64 * (Many) 

65. uarefi (Towm) 

66 . iSiiiis (To tear) 

67. d/(fl (Divide) 

68. i9«r3Hr (('hi)d) 

69. Lfajp (Piiuae) 

70 . i-fpA (Side) 

71 (The eat) 

72. O«J0 (Big) 

73. Oui» (Bring forth) 

74. Guiu (Devil) 

75. ODuiu«r(Boy) 

76. Ourjpi (Bear)^ 

77. 0«J(r(y.^ (Time) 


78. QurAaf (To Iw^ 

puffed up) 

79 . Quit ((.to) 

80. Ouir® (Put) 

81. (Kali) 

82. iMOT (Son) 

83 (Ihiir) 

84. U))P (Fovgel) 

85. iMT (A Male) 

86. ('I\> die) 

87. (4l0 (Aliieli) 

88. 0P<!i#®(l miiie)ve) 

89. OfiOA ((''loiul) 

90. 0P<o®v (Endeavour) 

91. (Murmur) 

92. eai0 (X oso) 

93. Qia^m^ (Cushion) 

94. OiaA (Fine) 

95 . aiaS (Sti'ength) 

96. «*rit (Progivas) 

97 . «9«w (Heaven) ■ 

98. aSmp ('fo l)e 

numb) 

99 . «P«w (Vain) 

100. (}ttMar® (M'ant) 

101. (Other) 


IV 


Tamil words found in Hebrew and other languages. 


1. jfULUt (Father) 

2. j/tiuir (Mother) 

3. (River) 

4. ^'^(Not) 
ffrAtifesr (Desire) 

6. fi)0(Sit) 

7 . (Descend) 

8. srri(Bam) 


9. (Village) 

10. (Throw) 

11. <^0 (Manuiw) 

12. «jt (Point) ' 

13. #ri0 (i^ ) 

14. arA (Bucket) 
15< #inu (Recline) 
16. iWii (Anger) 


17 . (Hiiw) 25 . uirA (Milk) 

18 . *mw (Ixwd) 26 . Ouj» (Receive) 

19 . aaA (Seise) 27 . af (C\«ie) 

20. Oa Ama t (Stra4;ht- 28. uaA (Die) 

21. «nl® (Plant) ness) 29> tarjr (Change) 

22. Ptl® (Produce) 30. (A vile 

28. (2ssd0 (Notice) penani) 

34. U (29 (Ripen) 81. (Cushion) 
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V 

Scythian words' borrowed from Tamil. 

1 . .lyiar (SiHti*r) 19. with) 40. OstS{CH^vv) 61. mmjiuw (Kny) 

2 . ((iod (»!' 20 . (Kiiifi*) 41 . Q*tS (Kiir) 62 . tjjpmua (Antiquity) 

FAtlicf) 21. atf, (Kite) 42. (7««r (Hear) 63. uw(Tootli) 

3. <>fother) 22. «^il9(KimO 43. 0«(rai> (Kill) 64. ur« (Milk) 

4. Jifflrfbr (Mother) 23.^a«ir«Rfit (Tear') 44. Q*ir, (?«<rar (Kin^') 65. (t'ateh) 

5 . JHuuOT (Father) 24. «uuot (Ship) 45. Oaffy? (Fowl) 66 . iS^ (After) 

6 . jytMMA, 25. <0 (Rliiek) 46. (Spray) 67. iSmrhir (('hild) 

JlfutMir(Mother) 26. «J<f (The hear) 47. #<r (l>ie) 68 -' (Smoke) 

7. J|f 0 (ForinlesH) 27. «|jp 0 (The «• iji;le) 48. (Mml) 69. ((tirl) 

8 . jj(A, S 74 V (Ne<jHtive 28. (The neek) 49. (Head) 70. a/nH^r (Belly) 

Suffixes) 29. *A (Stone) .50. J? (Fire) 71. artrie (lhx»sj«*r) 

9. 5 »r«»«/(Mother) ,30. «w«rti (tinile) 51. (Dust) 72. (Houne) 

10. jyt 8 »(\Vave) 31. *irfi>P'(A\r) 52. (?;effw(Skiii) 73. wjrii (Tree) 

11. . 4 ( 4 » (liiver) 32. (\io\\) 53. ««0 (Lick) 74. (t.liiHtk) 

12 . ^((«(Ves) 33. «<rm(|.f<tr) 54. ««« (I.a lighter) 75. («hi)>(Hill) 

1.3. ;,ii‘ 0 ii 4 (Iron) 34. ©iP (Old) .55. (D*>o) 76. 0 i>jrQejr (Murmur) 

14. /f(^(.*^wim) 35. ©ip (I'ndev) .56. 0»/D.rf (Brow) 77. (jpdaei- (Kffl) 

15‘ ft.<uir (To rise up) 36. 0 .©«air (Horse) ,57. Osiu (Ohet*) 78. atroni (.Sky) 

16. «.w(ln) .37. (Mut) 58 .•C?»(ri 0 (Notice) 79. a/riu (Mouth) 

17. (Write) .38. 0 « 6 ff (fold) 59 .'©rnJljp (The Sun) 80. *7^^ (M’nke) 

18. ergniiLi (Bone) 39. aos (Hand) 60. ummio (OreennesH) 81. OaMt 6 .»^(s(li)prht) 

The words in the above five t^^les are words very commonly used in the 
Tamil C9untry by the illiterate masses, and not classical words. There is reason to 
believe that these words must have been carried to other countries and there became 
changed by various processes. Tamilians know very well that a number of new words 
have been formed, with these words as the root, by the processes of prefixes, suffixes 
and other changes. There is no doubt that the above words are all I'ami). It is said 
that the words common to Tamil and Sanskrit, derived from a' third language, are 25 
in number. So it goes without saying that these words must have been in the Tamil 
language from time immemorial and that the same were found in I'holgaupiam. 
Scholars must admit that the above 25 words are Tamil words. 

On further inve.stigating into the existence of many Tamil words in a changed 
form in other languages also, we shall be able to conclude that the common Tamil 
words must have been the root from which they have been derived. 

A few instances of Tamil words which exist in other languages 

in various shapes. 

The natural cries of some of the animals resemble the sound of Tamil letters 
and words. Hindus are familiar with the cry of the calf * amma’. The cuckoo or the 
Akka bird makes the sound ‘ Akka’ or ‘ Akki*. We are also familiar with the cries of 
animals beginning with the letters ka, ki. ku, koo, chu, ee, oo, ma, ma, and nga. 
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Judginff from the words that are used in accordance with these cries, we conclude that 
these sounds, as well as words, were in use from the first appearance* of man. In all 
languages, from the earliest infant stage, the sound of ‘ Ma* and ‘Mma’, are in use. This 
first word is very easily pronounced with the help of the tongue and the lips, and the 
words Abba, Akka, Athai, Mama, 'rhatha. P.appa are acquired gradually later on. On 
close enquiry we find that first letter 'ah’, the cry of the calf ‘ Amma’ and the cry of the 
bird ‘ Akka’ were the earliest letter and sounds in use. ' 

I. yhtuna .— 'I'his Tamil word is ‘Amba’ and 'Amma’ in Sanskrit ; in old High 
German and Oscan ‘ Amma’; in Icelandic ‘ Amma’=grand-mother ; in German * Ammi 
nurse; in Samoiede ' Amma’ ; in Jenesei, ‘Aur* or • Ammsi’ : in Kstrian. ’Emma’; iri 
Finish ‘ Ema’; in Sindan ' Ama'; in Malaya, ' ama’; in I'ulu, ‘amine’—father, and appi 
—mother; in Mongolian 'Ama'—father; in ribetan, Ma or Mo—woman; in Hebrew 
’ Em’, and ‘ini', in .Syriac ‘Amo’. 

2 - A ppt \—In rolugu and f'aiiare.se ‘ Appa'; in llhotiya, ‘Aba’; in Hebrew 
‘ ab’; in Chaldee, ’ abba ’: in .Syriac, abo': in Aramaic ‘ abba and in .Sinhalese ' Appa.’ 

,V Akka!. —In Sanscrit Akka—mother; in I'elugu and Canare.se 'Akka'—an 
elder sister; in Mabratta, aka ; in Tungusian *aki’ ; in Mongolian ‘Akkan’ in Tibetan, 

‘ achche’: in Turkish, ‘ege’: in Mordvvin ‘ aky’ ; in Llgrian ‘ iggen’ ; in Lappish “ake” 
= wife or grand-mother; in Mongol.‘ak.V—an elder brother; in Uigur, ' acha’—an 
elder brother; in rungusian, aki’—an elder brother ; in Ostiak, ‘iki’—an old man ; in 
Finish, ‘ ukko’—an elder and in Hungarian, ‘agg’—an old man. 

The changes formed in the roots of Tamil words is something analogous tp 
the following;— 

There was a pot full of lo .seers of pure unadulterated milk. The first man 
tookawa}' a seer and substituted water, and the same process was repeated by many 
other. At the end there w.as nothing left of the milk but water. The same has been the 
fate of Tamil words. The Tamil root ‘ amma’ became in turn ‘ amme’, ‘ammei’, ‘ama’i 
‘ama’‘ am’, ‘ema’ *emma’ ‘em’, 'im'‘amba’,‘appe’, ‘ amo’,‘Ma’, and ‘ mo’. The Tamil 
word 'akkal’ became ‘ akka’. akkam’, ‘akin’, ‘ake’ ‘aha’, ahi’, ‘akki’, ‘aha’, ‘ ikki’, ‘ehai’ 
‘ikiam’ ‘ooko’ and ' ak’. Phe Tamil w'ord ‘Appa’ became ‘ abba’, ‘aba’,' abo’ and ‘ ab’. 

4 . The Tamil word * Ko or Kott' is found in the Dravidian languages. The 
same is found in the Turkish and Mongolian as ‘ Khan ’ and ‘ Khagan’; in Ostiak, 

‘ khon' and in Scythian ‘ko’. 

5. Kol (0«irm); in Russian Kolya ; in English ‘ kill’ and ‘ quell’, in Finnish 
‘ kuol’; in Theremiss, ‘kolem’; in Syrjanian, ‘kula’; in Hungarian, ‘ hal’; in Norwe¬ 
gian, ' Killa’; in Dutch, ‘ kollam' and in Icelandic * kollah’. 

• ' 

6. Kud (0<a—; in Sanscrit ‘ kuti’, S. Patakutiram—a hut of leaves ; also 
‘Kudumba’in Sans; ‘kuti! or kutisai’=temple or small habitr.t’or. in Telugu and 
Canarese ; in Finnish, ‘ kota’; in Tscheremiss,' kuda’; in Mordwin, ‘ kudo’; in Ostiak 
and Saxon “ chot". 


A few instanees of Tamil words which exist in other Ian|aages in Yarioos shapes. 


7 . Neer water) ; in Sanskrit ‘ Neera’and “ Neeran” in 1'elugu, ‘Neeramu’i 
* Neeru’ and * Neellu’; in Gond • ir’; in Brahin, it is ‘ dir’ and in Modern Greek, ‘Neero’. 

8 . ' Afrni’ (uP«r = fish); in Sanskrit it is ‘ Meenam* and ‘ Meen’. 

9 . PatUmam or Patti (uilL-tarii, uilta=:city or village). In Canarese it is 
‘ hatti’ ,* in Telugu, it is ‘ patti’, and in Sanskrit it is ‘ pettah', ‘ pnttam', ‘ pattanam’’ and 
‘ pattanam'. 

10 . Kadu, kadimei or kadi («9, «(f.=:sharp) is ‘ kati'. ‘katukah’ and 

‘ kadugu' in Sanscrit. 

So the Tamil words are found mi.ved up with the otherlanguagcs ofthe world 
having undergone different changes. The softness of the w«)rds, the fewness of the 
letters and the comparative case with which the words are pronounced warrant us to 
infer that the Tamil language must have been the language of earl)’mankind. Our list 
of words is by no means exhaustive The fact that Tamil words are well mixed up 
with other languages after undergoing v-irious changes of form, and that the mixture has 
‘been justified by new rules of grammar, is to be ?ioted. For it is significant that I'amil 
stands by itself without being affected by other languages, in spite of otIuT languages 
borrowing from it. This is a clear prooi for the independence of the language. 

When we go into the root of Sanskrit and other members of the Indo- 
Kuropean group and find that a number of words have been borrowed by the Scythian, 
Hebrew, and Sanskrit t«mgues. we have reason to believe that Tamil might have been 
the root of all these languages. This is further supported by ancient Tamil literature 
which speak about the antiquity of the language and the high efficiency of music of the 
period of the first I'amil Sangam. I'he following is an extract from Dr. Caldwell who 
speaks about the necessity of encouraging a language with such antiquity and glory :— 

Dravtdian Comparative Grammar by Bisliop Caldwell, P. 31. 

"The Tamil, however, the most higlilj'cultivated rtA-jV/Zm of all Dravidiaii idioms, can 
dispense with its Sanskrit .altogether, if need be, and not only .stand .alone but flourish without 
its aid." 

The *l'amil language was pre.served in a pure and unmixed state by the .savants 
of the first and second Tamil Sangams, while during the time of the Third Sangam it 
became corrupt by the admixture of foreign words. During this period many Buddhist 
and Ar 3 ’an .scholars, who had a great admiration for the language, began to produce a 
number of works on grammar, poetry and prose, while a few others were engaged in 
writing commentaries on the ancient 'I'amil woiks. It was this that caused the intro¬ 
duction of man)’ Sanskrit word.s and ideas into 'I'amil which made people think that 
Tamil was a dialect of Sanskrit. Yet w'e have to thank these Sanskrit scholars for 
substituting other works for those destroyed during the close of the first two Sangams 
and for writing commentaries on them. The Aryan scholars of those days considered 
the Music of South India as a precious buried treasure, just as we do at the present 
day. and introduced into it a number of names from the Sanskrit. If the Tamilians of 
this country will be as much interested and be as enthusiastic over their langu.'ige 
as the late Bishop Caldwell, who was an eminent philologist and .Scholar in 'I'amil, the 
language, we are sure, will recover its former glory. 
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9. The chief incontrovertible argument to prove that Tamil must 
have been the Mother tongue is the Pranavamantra. 

It is a well known fact that the Pranava letter 'Om' indicates Paramasivam, 
that he who devotedly prays to it obtains the Paramasivam and becomes God himself. 
Iris also Well known that the Tamilians considered this letter as the Prime Manthiram 
and used it in their daily devotions, as they were sure that any work commenced with 
it ensured success. Their Yogis used this Manthiram while practising their breathing, 
and obtained not only length of life but also felt the pre.s**nce of God in them. Compare 
what the 1 amil Poet says. 

*' aiir& wvQatAjjf antSuSso 
airSfaouj a.eir(!ar 
fuirPu/ii lomaS 

aitrSemjuQuifm utfirQ;-yeirjifii ^<sa^eoQiu,*' 


*■ If you invite l)rcatli, make it a part of yourself, wiiliout lottinjj it out aotl pray t») Goti, 
breath and God will become one anrl inseparable. There is nothing like breath t<» gain success.” 


7 'hese Yogis held that out of the Sivam, represented by this letter, proceeded 
the live Saktis of Siva—Kesanam, 'rharpurushum, Ahoram, Vamadevam and Satiyo- 
ptham ; that in order to obtain the fruition of these saktis one should pronounce the 
Panchakshara manthiram with the letters «, u), S), ai. tu (Na, ma, si. va, ya). They further 
multiplied the.se panchaksharams into 125 by permutation, and repeated each of these 
125 mantrams with the addition of the letter “ Om". They not only practised it them¬ 
selves but preached the same to others and obtained the eight Karma Sithis namely, the 
magical arts of Thambanam, Mohanam, Vasyam, Maranam, Ootchadanam, Aharudanam, 
Vitthuvadanam, and Pathanam. They have also discoursed at great length on the rules 
and regulations for the use of the Chidambarachakaram in the various temples, which is 
ba.sed on these five letters. They felt within themselves that these five letters were 
the five Saktis of Pranavam, that these five Saktis were contained in the Pranavam, that 
Pranavam was the Brahmam, that Brahmam was the great and small Andam (world), 
that Pranavam was the Pranam or life, that the Pranavam was the combination of 
Aharam.Ooharam and Maharam or*Om’, that Pranavam was the Satthu, Chitthu and 
Anandam or Sirushti, Sthithi and Layam by which the world was being governed, that it 
represents the figure ten formed by the combination of eight and two, that Pranavam 
resolved itself into the three kalais and was the life of the living beings, that this Pranan 
was the life, that this life which was free from the three faults Anudam, Knmam and 
Maya was the Sivam, that Tapas or Penance or Yogam or Mukti was the practising of 
the deeds of Siva to the exclusion of the deeds of living beings. 


So we find that these Panchaksharams formed the basis of all their works 
written to suit different minds. The importance and virtue of these five aksharams may 
be seen in their works on Yogam and Gnanam. 

If we note the six letters om, na, ma. si, va, ya we shall find that they corres¬ 
pond to the six Atharams into which the human body is divided, namely, Moolatharam, 
Sivathishtanam, Manipooragam, Anagatham, Visutthi and Aginai. If we note the 


The tijoN sbowinj how the five letters distribute themselves in the humun body. 


The figure showing how the five letters Om, Na, Ma, Si, Va and Ya 

distribute themselves in the human body. 
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Thirumoolar Thiruvambala Chakaram 97 . 

Com ,—When you l^ve understood the truth of the five letters, beware; God 
fills himself into your heart; there is no cheating hero nor is the house perishable; 
I say that this is the refuge for man. 


Sivavakiyam page 3- 

0 ?wi;—Na hecomes the two legs; Ma becomes the belly ; Si the two shoulders; 
the excellent Va becomes the mouth ; the V'a becomes the two eyes. This combina¬ 
tion of the five letters was excellent. 








How the Sthoola Sareeram manifests itself by the cembination ef the Panchakshanuns. 
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order in which lhe.se si.\ letters stand, we shall find that from the Mooladharam (whMi 
looks down) to the Aginasthaiuim (which looks up) it is progrcs.s upwards. I'lu’ 
Omkarnm in the uj ‘ ya' at the top indicates the head, and the Omkarain at the bottom 
indicates the Marmasthanain. If we note the structure of the organs at these, two ejids 
we fiinl that they resemble the letter ‘ ( 3 n»’. (»r the head of an elephant or the shajH' of 
a half frog. Only .sages can umlerstand the meaning of the circular form.ilion of the 
right eye. and the circular formation of ilic left, with a line drawn downwards for parti 
tion between the two eyes and with a < iirlc at the .*nd (which is cx.ictly the sh.ipc of 
the letter ' om ’ ' gwi’ in ramil.) 


Inasmuch as the sages alone could nr.dcrv.tand the mvslci v l<v which .\karam 
anti likaram became Makar;.m, it is eiven to t'lht is in the l«)rm td a manthrinn. I’his 
character which has been givt'c as a manthnmi. jiist as it dtM-h pn! itself into tlie t\\o 
eircres {i>r the two eyes), the two lol es ef the I rain, and tlie lii c ii!dic;ii,i:g the I i c.'lh 
which rises from the biain, it ;il.so .'•tootl few the same (liaiatlir wbii li is the sli.ij.e 
of the generative oigans, h;iges w ill tell ns that this 11 «ly.. in its lirsi .shape, laal a 
circular head and a sin.it tail like that of a half (iog. .So this Uinkaiaic. which itpn- 
sents the shape of the body at the top and at the hs tlom, was n.;idc the j\lool;imaiillM;i 
Aksharam. A knowledge of the inner meaning of this cliaiai Icr w:is • on.-,i(!crcd the 
knowledge of self, and tin* know ledge of the self was looked i;|<( n as the (iislsUp 
towards the knowledge of (iod. 'I’hcy Inivc written at Ictigth on the five l iitvams of 
the Sthoola and the .Sookshma sarcerams which lead to a kntiwlcdgc of the sell. 


This character which conveys the inner meaning of the \'cdant;i .SIl;(^tla 
belongs exclusively to 'I'amil. 'I’he shape of the Sthoola aksharam is seen in this raind 
rharacter. This ‘Om’or r*ranava manthra n shows liow’ a + u + m l)<*cam«*’Om' and 
reflects its sound and Sthoola shape as it is. 'Miis mystic letter with its peculiar shape 
and inner meaning is a stranger to other languages. How rouhl the Aryans who attach 
an importance to this letter, and consider it essential to the life of this world and the 
next, write it in any other character hut the Tamil? If a dilferently shaped letter l><* 
used, '.vill it convey the inner meaning eipially well? Will praying to the deity with a 
strange letter be of any efliicacy.? 


10. How the Sthoola Sareeram manifests itself by the combination 

of the Panchaksharams. 


The sages have declared deftnitcl3', and at great length, how the live phacc s 
marked by these live aksharams represent the five Bhutas (—Prithvi, /vppu, 'I hajus, 
Vayu and Akasam), the five Karthas-^(Brahma, Vfshnu, Kudran, Mahesvuran and 
Sadasivan), the five Saktis, the five Colours, the 51 Aksharams [formed hy the gr,ideal 
development of four into six, six into ten, ten into twelve, twelve into sixteen and 
sixteen into three], the Gods, Goddesses and Saktis represented hythe.se 51 Aksharams, 
the one body, the one life, the spouse of the deity, the Vahanam of the deity and the 
temple of the deity. In accordance with the Manthram of I'irumoolar, which says 
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" ^^ihu jfiaan^Qeti ^ismr 

^liu Qlftp^^Q^ 4ll«uM 
ggiiu jf/Smai 

fjjiiu O0y;.^Q^ ^00(1^0 0it(iu." 

“All the Veciaa arc rontained in the Hfty letters, all literature is contained 
within the fifty letters. If one has fully the knowledge of the fifty letters one will 
understand that the Hfty are reducible to the Hve.” These sages obtained all the Divine 
saktis with the help of these five letters in the five Sthanams as five Karthas or Saktis. 
Great men who understood the importance of these letters wrote for the benefit of the 
world the various means and ceremonial rules in the shape of V^edams for teaching the 
people to obtain Mukti by eschewing evil and doing-good, and by attaining that state 
of self-abnegation in whicli one loves one’s neighbour as one self. 'I'bose who realise 
in themscl^<'S the significance of the silent Aksharam (Mounaksharam) which is the key 
to all the Vedas, will elearlv uiuler.stand this. 

I 

% 

When we note the shape of the I’ranava aksharam or the Panchaksharams wc 
find Ih.'it when tlie first letter k (nakaiam) is written on both sides of the human trunk 
(with llie turnings left and right) in the .S-,vadhishthana Chakram, the two legs are 
farmed : the second letter u» (irakaram) when written in the same manner in the 
Mani)>ooiaga Chakram gives us the bell}'; the third letter (sikaram) if written in the 
same manner on both sidc.s of the trunk results in the two hands and the heart; the fourth 
letter at (vakaram) when written in the fifth'sthar am gives the lungs and the neck, and 
the fifth letter lo (yakaram) in the Aginasthanam results in the ‘head’ which is the shape 
of Omkaram. 'riuis we sec that'the Panchaksharams repre.sent the various organs 
of the body and their shape, the shape of the Omkaram at the top representing the head 
and the shape of it in a triangular form at the bottom representing Prajapati. 

Thus the letter 'Oni* represents the Sthoola, Sookstnna and Karanams of 
this body, and the connection between this Primary Aksharam, the five Aksharams and 
this Sareeram has been clearly set forth. ‘I'he figure which represents this is found in 
all Tamil Shastras. 'I'hesc five letters with their particular shapes are not found in 
any otlier language. This primary Manthram and the letter which contains its inner 
meaning are peculiarly tlic heritage of the 'l amit language. Others might have repeated 
the Manthram but they lacked the particular letters. Tl\i.s is a strung argument for 
proving the antiquity of 'I'amil. 

XI. How the various modulations of the letters «, 0,1.., 0 and u 
(ka, cha, da, tha and pa) were a later introduction, 
just as the one became the many. 

It is a law of nature that from the primary ‘one’ all the rest were developed. 
Prom God, the Prime Being, everything else was created. It is natural, in languages, 
to multiply the one into many ai>d not combine the many into one. So it is but 
natural thatTrom the primary sounds «, 0, and u, (ka, cha, da, tha and pa > were 

derived the three other sounds of affinity which are at present used in the Sanskrit 
language. W'e are to be glad .of this, because by the introduction of these new sounds 


How 



Hadora, and attor its dostraettoa South India was noted fo? Ancient Mnsle. 


we are able to express all our thoughts. Wc have not touched upon other Sanskrit 
letters as it is not neccssar)'. 'rhis proves that the Ta’ii'l language is ver)' ancienti 
that it is independent and that other languages must have sprung after it. 

'I'he important letter V(l)a)is not found in other languages and the very 
sound of it is unknown. This is also a fact to be remembered. 

This ancient and independent language was, for long, |)atronisccl by the Pandya 
kings who ruled in South Madura. They were presidents of the great TaiPil Sangnm, 
which brought together scholars from the 49 'I’amil provinces (which were later on 
destroyed by the deluge), which discussed great and glorious things and which gave 
its stamp of authority to all newly produced I'amil works. 

, 12. How South Madura, and after its destruction, South India 

I 

was noted for ancient Music. 

• 

I'rom all that has gone before wc infer that there was an extensive eonlincnt 
named I.emuria in the .South Indian Ocean, that it was the cradle of the nations of the 
earth and that the inhabitants of it migrated to the adjacent islaiul.s and provinres after 
its destruction, judging from the fauna and tlura of those regions, iIh* skeletons of 

I 

men and animals and the words found mixed in their languages, we ira>‘ .safely assert 
that they had attained a ver)’ high degree of civilisation even in the earlie.st times, that 
they all sp<)ke the 'ramil language in their ancient home and tlial they were Inii',^ lived 
and mighty. 

When the Tamil country, famous for its language who.se greatness was .seen 
in grammar, music and dancing, was destroyed, the remnant.’^ of those who \vi,re ^aved 
took refuge in the opposite shores, and as the new land was a!.‘o a portion lif the 'I'amil 
country, we may safely assert that the three amsams or departments tif the I'amil 
language—grammar, music and dancing, were already kmjwn there, riiis is the very 
reason that the Music of South India has ever been lu lcl in the highr.' t esteem as being 
very scientiiic. The .same music has been handed down from generation to generation 
and has been maintained and prc.served chiefly through dancing girls, their iii^lnii tors, 
players of different instruments a.s the Nagaswaram, the Piute, and the Veena and 
through drummers who have all been supported by gifts from tomple.s. Indian Musie lias 
been learnt by others from these and is being learnt of them even at the present day. 
Even to-day wc have some players on the Nagaswaram who have the ability to instruct 
even the best of singers and players on the Vecr.a. Sti we have reason to conrImU: 
that Bharatam, Singing, playing on the Veena, Flute or Nagaswaram and playing the 
Melam have been preserved from falling into disuse, and have been taught tu others by 
a body of professional musicians attached tu the service of tempic.s. The fai t that the 
North which has so many renowned musicians cannot boast of such eminent mu.sic as 
that of South India is conclusive evidence to prove that Music first existed in the Tamil 
language in South India and that die Aryans cultivated it only after their advent into 
South India. Tliis eminent music of South India has been front ancient times under 
. Ihe patronage of kings, princes and scholars who flourished 4,440 years ago,, at the 
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time of the first sangam and music made cnc-rmous advances at the time helped by the 
number of musical works written at the period. We shall, therefore, do well to make 
a few remarks on the three sangams which existed in South Madura, Kapatapuram and 
North .Madura respectiv.ely. 

13 A few remarks on the three Sangajns which existed in South Madura, 

Kapatapuram and North Madura. 

Of the three Sangams which patronised the language, the first is said to have 
existed at the close of the first Ooli. It is very necessary we should know the period 
and literature of this Sangarn which existed 8,000 years ago, and e.spccially the literature 
showing the greatness of South Indian Mu.sic. We shall, therefore, consider the 
remarks-of eminent scholars on these three Sangams. 

llankovadigal, the brother of king Senguttuvan who ruled over the Ohera 
coimtry 1,800 years ago, has written a work named ‘ Silappadhikaram.' We learn from 
it the grandeur of kingdoms which then flourished, the nature of kings and their 
government. In the place where he makes a reference to the hero. Kovalan. and his 
lover, the dancer Mathavi. he says, how clever both were in playing the Veena, how 
the heroine was an exp«!rt exponent of the art of dancing: and he concludes by making 
mention of a few special ainsams of that special art. Kurthcr light is thrown upon it 
hy works on music and commentaries on them written during the time of Adiyarkunallar. 
the commentator on Silappadhikaram. We give below the remarks made hy Mahamaho- 
padhyaya V. Saniinatha Iyer, the publisher of the above work. 

j^riviju^i'^njii'b ^«iribO«Raiif.«dr ai]r<oR>gi, uisA 10 . 11 , 

.sui^situQU. tofitnsd ssoadsiriu^ir tfrf(«^0UMrWiu jfffih 

^ijaeS^ airwA' aj<PiiSf)iM9r‘* iSmiiQsaA," " gisnpQu.!: w a uil^S'' '* Q^nnan^ 
L/Mfir^Smr ” stdrgiiu) uirL^vvs^tn sinLt^aS^uu anew a, Qait 

Qaaii^tio <reDiij^.n,f 

tajfitsQsntiKL-ni^u .1 jg)<!u.sr<Ba tuffa^fdaj aiutuit(i^Qiumumtai a.L^esfi(^i^irQsa^i 

ajirgnti^ ^ iairiLiaiiTy^afih ^a>ii€Mii 9 n) aiit-^vQti.iitha^^ JSipiraQsiri^inu .7/^ »».:•( 

siriri^ p.ainQu 0 SLL^&D!r.L'frj^i roa/. l,7<i0 

a/0L-'s:'#(2^4^ QfisRi^ auji!u(rfS)Qi(!iidir^ u>/r-F^O(g)0a;«j^ §lt0^^9trQ«jr€i^jT ^ao« / 

(u>ifl'A/to^iA) Lfevuu^Odr^^, TOO CiK.>\irgp/io 

Lorf(I(ffir : sl/'jj 
jyir#ffa^aou.iLf jt/rsnrfi fl(uit /§fr ?.u) fgjjfmj siTi^t 

Silappadhikaram of llankovadigal P. xo,. xi. 

Thc^ij^c of IlankovnfliK.d i.v rccktint' l tn he cniiU miniiam nus with that of the scholars of 
the last Siirig^ir. This is suppoi tcci hy the hict that Nakktci nrnr. smi of Kanaka3'ahar of Madura 
and one of the mast distinguished nnioiijit the srhninrs of tlte la.st Sangam* in his commentary on 
MrayanaialtapiKirur quotes a lew staii/as U'ginning 

and ** all from Silapi adhikarain. Againy in the Varandarukathai of the 
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above work wc read that Gayavahu* the King of Lanka, was ]>rcsciit at the dc'lication festival o\' 
the temple built in honour of Kannahi by the wife cf Shcnkultiivan. the brother of Ilnnkovadigal, 
and in the preface to the above work we read that the same Gayavtihn built a temple to Kannahi 
in Lanka and had its dedication festival celebrated- It ap|M:ars from ‘ Mahavamsam ' --the history 
of the Kings of Lanka- that Gayavahu ruled about 1,760 years ago- From the same history wc 
undcrstatid that there was another Kitig Gayavahu 760 years ago. However, we have reason to 
conclude that the age of the author of Silappadhikarum must have been contemporaneous with 
that of Gaj'avahu I, and not with that of Gayavahu II, judging from the history of other kings- 

We gather from the above extract and from the gcneology of the kings of 
Lanka named 'Mahavamsam’ that Gax’avnhu, Ilangovadigal and Nakkeeranar, one of 
the literary savants of the last Sangain, were all contemporaries. The time of (i.'iyavahu 
was about 1,800 years ago. Again when we notice that Natchinarkiniyar speaks 
highly of ‘ Mahimekhalai ’ the work of Koolavanik.an Sattanar we are led to infer that 
Ilangovadigal and Sattanar were also contemporaries. There is alst reason to infer 
that the commentary on Silappadhikaram of llangovadigal written by Adiyarkkunallar 
must have been after the time of Nakkeeranar. one of the scholars of the last Sangain. 
In the above work written nearly 1,800 years ago, distinct mention is made of the first 
Sangam which was in South Madura destroyed by the deluge, and of Kapatapuram. the 
scat of the second Sangam 


14. The destruction by deluge of the first Sangam and the 

49 provinces of South Madura. 

CaMiP|ii«iicn^afcnx, 197' 

" Qisi^QujirA 0CBr (v/(irif.Qu ir^-—QutAiur^^ Qui'Sitp Q^uufiOu'tiu 

Q^aruirp stavaaQfian Quiuffini. 

Q0ai^Qii.itmr js^a/Ou)*nr^^ Qu euBdi, 

(a;iAir(»a/ 0 U) Baoj(^u, SfiiSam 

Oipmiffiii isaaiaiiSff0fi isa^/iQ^amufiamiLit atiaaiH/rjK0 uSuai^ggii 

(U^namstfii saafiivaaSmay Q^ifiikjgi mamaaSo/ijgi va^fpjfi 

^^aS^ir saiu9«ar aH'ijQaaa^tffu^mmah atiau/iQ^ntkufifinM', 

s^iuffiiQs/Smir uaaKi^uj(^ 5 ) 0 Mjr fiuutaii^fiuf^Oiu iSaii^Q fd(^tS/Ujamn 0 ^im Q^aw 

tauaSajii gfifg}i9ig)4Br. j^imaw^gi jystv »aiL (80 Q^AuetH •/L.Ow^tstfu.-ir&iu 

u,\j0tfiOajm g0i£ ^taSQiLimga iHent-Oiu mam^maput §j)aapjSm ii 

tatSImiaQaataar iMSi0 sjifi O^iiMaaiSut aifi lopmavaSlii stjfi QBAuateaitaDih taifi iSairuafm>%a 9 ii 9^ 
aMpttadih vjfi ^aaaaamr (gpudtaantaSOuaargiiu g^0 aafiu^O^amupi »a 9 ii ^uafl 

QsaAto (Ui0aShu udruVwairOw sa 9 u mfia^w auJiuQiiQmaiLi^m mapu 

QsatiaQu.affi0€Dafi Qtaif^<uaBiu OuaratlQu>m(gQa^pmaaM, aamisar Qu^uaQ/paaRait, ' mi^Oi 

Oaofii0 mamumtm Qua(ypi, u',paf> ua^pum umuiiaouj^iappi (^utfiiQ«a 9 ii OsaiSiat-A 
Osawaa* <rciru/mjV<b ataaiaatu^ wa^i aaBa^0mB00 Qu(g^maiijag/iia m.m0ajaBSuj 

raOai Qpaaifmrajagfua iSpmtp^^uGuppia, p»\jB miL.d0aaraaia Qmai 

at-jiHat Qp^maC. ^oMauQataai ^fiiuap aL./Sarmd 2puam QiaAuapig artmtaa 

QtuaOmadlAf OadafiaaaiuaBaj atLjjapQaAiat ^mpQtamput (gtufit^uaaa Q iaakpii 

m-fimmuapm fitaataail^ Ouwam makupa^pp ; mditaa ? dmiiauM^uiR 


A few remarks on the 49 Tamil provinces which existed during the first Ooli. 


pthijm/T) Quiso^iQiLeir Oitfidds, » .^RirfitLnh €ul^ 

jS^^dsM eudiiOan^i/s fitfiLfeoiL^ Otan^ Unva/«n'A;fr<<nvrrfi07 u)^Qu.\^ ^ ^obd# (ipA/Sjb 

(^ih ^ffliSImefDLDJin/r. .%L^Qi^vA'*heo ^/SfgjQuedBf^eoLDiLiiD, ’* 

Silappadhikaram. Venirkathayurai. P. igy. 

i'hc term NiHliyfni Kniulnini ruriTspoiuls \o Vcnkalamalc'i. 'I hc cxprcf^sion C'^/rAf< 7 uf^ 
iiuisl rdc^r t^) ‘ Kuir.ari ’ a.s ilir tcnniiiation is rcmiiiiiic:- So it is the name nf a river in the Soulli. 
lint he says *’ OiitfC# U/^W/ Q/i.fTi^^:iijirmi Ou«r^(joti‘* instead of*’ Q^i^Hdinaf (^fapQ^/k undr 

.%j^afu\" 111* uses the term '' Qu«neiiu»" (sea) herausc at the end of tin: liist ()()lir .ii449 presidents ot’ 

the first Saiif^am at South Madina lived, surh as A.t;:islhyanar* Irayanar? Kumaravel (Suhramanya) 
Miiranjiyitr Mudi Na.ita Kayar (Siva) ivhn liad cninposcii such einiiient works as** Paripadal,* 
Muthui'iirui'ti " and “ Kalai iayavirai ’ for a period or.p..|4o years, of whom there were X9 kings 
hegiiiniiig from ** Kaisina V’aliilhi and ending with '* Kadtmkoaii '*, seven of whom jnade original 
eomposiliuns whirl) were api)roved hy the Sangam, and Nilan«laj nthii uvil Pandyan wiote annota¬ 
tion (»ii 1 olgaiippiain. I hero was tlu'distance of 700 leagues Ijciween tin! river Pahlridi which 
was iIh! noitluan houndarv of its southern end, and tlie 49 ferlih- pri*vinc('s made up of the seven 
i hrnga Nadu, the seven Madura Nadu- the seven Menpalai Nadu, the seven Pinpalai Nadu* the 
scvc'ii Kuiidrn Nadu, tlic se\en Kunakarai Nadu ami the sr:ven Kuriimpani Nadu, aloi?g willi the 
inoiinlainous legions ol Kumari and Kollani, livt rs and lorcsts weie ilestroyed hy sea. Hence 

the use ol tiu' teiiu * uu..i/«/d).’* I his is fui t her supported hy the <iuolalioii tsun^iaum^ 

Cur 0 fjBr, jind jiy what IVC read iu 

tlic Irayaii.’ir I'tinil of Nakkceraiiar. the son of Kanakayanai* aiul in tin; preface of |langova<liga 1 - 

\Vh(‘n he has specified the NiMthern limit lobe \'enkatamalai and the Soiilliern to be Kuniari- 

kadal why has he omittcfl tlie Kasiern and Western hj»unda» ies.V "Hie reason is that the liastern 

and Western limits were destroyed hy sea- 'Hie Sage Si! aiuli also supp- its tins statenicnl that 

the two bouialai ies above mc iiiioned weie the limits (jf tlie I'ami! couiilrv 

■ 

We inler froni ilu* alxiv'c that the River Kiiinari was the northern hoiindary to 
the proviiuc oi Kinnari in the south ol Soulli Iinlia, and that llie 40 provitun ;. as far 
as Kumari were destroyed l>y the deluge We ina)’sec |jai ti'”!lars about tiit’4y pro¬ 
vinces in the following extract. 

15. A few remarks on the 49 Tamil provinces which existed 

during the first Ooli. 


cu.ii^vdgiii UMiil) (U)*63. 

** ufri,^nfi^a:dir uJ^djtrS’ 9 ‘tr%so L[^ ^€S>iL> QiSLLi^^LntJtrir utri^uf 

rir ea' eui^thus^^ihu SA/n u/r«srgL!/j0)ov P.^CNnL.ndj%uuC.LJ 2 ^Aujp ; 

flA(g)Afr QfiAeBfiT QofefiuuLiL^ * Q^fi^QstrAQs\s\^£i^' ^A/rQjtnn 
Amrdi(^Omn>war, ^tp.tLi(rirS(^ isdoeofr^eofftL^trA AmriSaj & » 04 

' Ou0Q;«nvfr®' Qfi/gisSiu ' r3C^.^fr' Qp^cSiu 

s^ih, sssjfsQsfr, Quotrjbs’ 0«®i^€K>^(L6v, Q<f i(£sirt-A Qfi^eSluj ff^eoir^iiGutuit 

^ Ou0 j/roT, * jffl y €rtard ^f/fOuu.‘0ii) ^M ^ maiLurgpiti Om 0 flu.^ffQAf[€ai 

Ou0Mr/xfrL.'!. 0 #«C 7 tffr«DA/ utrt^^fimAu^. 


The efforts of Buddhists and Jains to strangle Music and dancing and the works which were destroyed by then. 55 


Q^itQsirm 

pSI^^/firu LieS^Q^iTL^fftr — esukiOm^fi^ftA 
^ssffiQstr Qfim€tfl€ar jpf 
ojisjrdQsff fi/irio/’ 

cTorp Uo\j[p/€fiujirpjpf/i QPfijfff utriLi^^p Lfis\^ff)idar 

p^, Qmeuiutairpeop^ui o.pji^QtBtrsQiJBu.^^, ^ jn^s^tro/^ii ^sAj» Ot^ip ntrpu^OpffAu^ff 

si^d) QstrmaruUiLt^esr Oa/otu^ Lfsv(g)ii, f^issirev/i^f j^areSekut^ ^0 sireu^OufJfu^ 
2B}ma)/r«, cr(ifjffp’ stroijfQfiih etfitruSff eDieQG\>AtBy:(Lm^nih, * ^QfipjSffui 

^p^^u^.^\^a9^ui ^^iffesnjafftA'ar^. jS)4^0)^v f^/S^ (^enpvuu uj0^.^Gi}.Wbfu) ODa^dS^ lienQfiih 

eatnuSSi^ JiMG\)QpeB>L^ujQp€kujfi Quplfuiiih, QupQa gs>lduS^ ijtptniSfr 

SBDLOovera/ !8s\)^a9Q^i^ 4SL.k>\> Qsirar&ruuLLi^^fipd) QeutwrQti, Quurf^p^oiS^th^ utiutruj 

iBAffp^s(gth jg)aDL.ailDVfircir Siraugmoi ^ffssiFL^truSii/ieD^i fifrpfCDintiShv i^arQpdr&rpirih, Qij)nfm^if€S/h(f^u) 
^jfP(SP QppOfftareir QsirQj^etisk* iirkkgpfii ^eSp(gui ^gdl-oS^ drea ifnQpth j^fiteuen^iaS^vd/^ujirih. 
^aQot iarpfi&i ^A^ir^jV^fiffidrar ' (f^in flQpTjoir ' u9€S(^i^ QsirBj^^tGiir Qpp(^ ^umffuSffni^ 

' LOL^^irBsir^^ ’ Qfipp * * * ^rrA/zr ' QppeStLit^paitp tLjmmL^dQiu * ji€^sA^ 

cSffikjfi QL-kfi ^u>ifinsir(£i ML-d> QsnAaruuLiL- Q^Au^ Quirjgi^ih. 

^d^u)ifif5if(dpirAi BtfidQs ^ipn/i^S^nfAi ofetoffuS^mih (cidvQs iDL^sitBsir jjfi/ eumffuSj^th 
^sAjp! Ot^ififitrss ^puuddih * G^H^fiLiil ’ ^lAp Se^uuuuuirth, ^iklcxiuujfULf p0Slr^^v/iQJg^'tpkp 
Qu0 QBjdrar;iJffi7L> ^^ij^QufruS/iOpA^w ^dt^un tpt ^j^kj^Quirm GufrySoi^ii 

(EQdSjiSi^ip Gu0UiuffLJunsiioiTA ldmA QppA (tfipA ^ SA fBff/b,^aDSuS^ih lSSA^ 

Q^A^ (Seujp>uLLL^€ai(3ffAjpLOf^iij^-&ftLD §}fi^0kp OpirGoQvvtrir puSifiuuifsi^^ifiujtT Gu^Ajpuh^ 

utsosirffaanrusA striLt^ AeirsS iSp A^n dui^eo ^^iffirAts^Q&rir^^ir^ 

The history of the Tamil language Page, 6o 63. 

In Purananooru, in tin stanza ascribed to Nettiinayar it is said tliat the river Palitriili 
was dug by Vadiinbalamba Ninciia Pandyan. Some other things are also brought to light by tin* 
little book “ Senkonetarai chilavu" which was published recently. In conncctifin with the 49 pro¬ 
vinces mentioned by Adiyarkkur.allar, other provinces such as * Peruvalanadu’, other hills such as 
*Maninialai' other towns such as ' Muttoor’, the names of a few other scholars as well as books such 
as ‘ Perunool' are brought to light. It is presumed that the book was written by “J haniyoor 
Chendan*', King of Peruvalanadu between the rivers Kumar i and Pahtruli, during the period of the 
Hist Sangain in the first Ooli.’ Again a stanza sung by Muthoor Agatliyan of the seven 'I'hcnga 
Nadu proves our point. All these distinctly* sliow that the 49 provinces which extended 700 leagues 
were destroyed by sea. According to modern computation a league equals 10, (3) * milc.s. So 
the 700 leagues amount to 7.000, (2,100) miles. The extent of the Indian Ocean is 25,000,000 
square miles; in other words its length and breadth are about 16,00,000, (5,000) * miles each way. 
So 7,000,(2,100)* miles out of this 16,00,000, (5,000)* miles should have been land submerged. The 
distance between the island of Mauritius and Bombay is 2,300 miles. The distance between 
Mauritius and the island of Kerguelen is about the same. So wc may see that the province of 
Kiimari, submerged, must have extended from Cape Comorin to the island of Ker guelen in length, 
and fi*om the island of Madagascar to the Sunda Island-s. 

This province ofKumari whose limit is mentioned above was the continent of Lemuria* 
So by various reasonings a western scholar establishes the facts that this continent was once 
destroyed by sea, that the submerged portion was the centre of tlie world from which races 
became scattered in diflTerent regions, and that the langu.ige used by the ancient inhabitants of the 
destroyed continent was Tamil. 

" Tlie figure* tvilhin bmckrt* arc preferaMe. 
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We sec, there, that for this ancient province South Madura was the chief city, 
that its inhabitants spoke only Tamil, that there were 549 scholars in the Tamil 
Sangam and that the Sangam was carried on for 4,440 years with 4449 eminent men as 
its presidents. 

We may see from the following extract that the Second and the Third Sangams 
were carried on without any break on the same lines. 

16. The Period of the three Sangams, the literary men—the Kings 
that flourished at the time—and the literary works 

that were produced. 

The history of the Tamil language, P. 95 -100. 

1. 

" (ififfiasiasiariLfti up/S ‘ ^aa/ptt ^jrsuOuir ^^mjr' uStasiL iJlsu 

utfienuKL'irm ssmQeair, tSS^mi-m 

Kapu^QfiiTfkujSdnM aeku, tsn^fpsn itir^pQpirar 

ujdmiM uirif-ffifivAufi. ^ajnsarirp tJir_uuLli_ar ap^ttmQiLii ‘ uifiuirt—'§gii ‘(jp^wiraojr'ayii) 

‘ sairSujiieSmii'iLiii erar §lpQp(r—sspjgear, KneoimStpfi mrpufipjSiuireif(i) 

!fi!atJB(^pitQfftiru. ^oiksieir^ swsut ^f^aSfgfk sniLiktaaiQffd Qfipevirss sOiiSi(SsiraiF(ys amtup 
QpamufdAuQaAu, seSitiffikiQs^^k arifaik uff«irif.u.Qtekiu. ^s)k fiiisijSI(Ki^ ptJB 

tfianatLifi si—w Osff^aruuiLL- w^ODcQiuaiu. .ffaiks^ pirm ' pisjifiiuii ' aeku aarp 

tapu up/Saju>. 

I. The First Sangam. 

What Irayanarahapporiil say.s about the three .Sangams is the most ancient of records 
concerning them. There tl>c names of llie 549 presidents of the first .Sangam arc given ; among 
them we find the names of Agasthyan;.r, .Siva, Subramanya and others. The names of 4,449 
scholars who composed works like ‘ Paripadal’j ‘ Muthunarei'‘ Muthukurugu', ‘ Kalariyavirai’are 
also mentioned. These carried on the work of the Sangam for a period of 4,440 ycai s. Those who 
organised the Sangam were 89 .sovereigns from Kaisina Valuthi to Kadunkoan. Seven of thn.se 
Pand3'nn kings placed their original compositions before the Sangam and obtained their stamp of 
authoritj'. I'he .seat of their sangam was the destroyed province of Madura. “ Agaslh3 am" is the 
literary work that give,s the history of the first Sangam. 

euA^tlpi, 9S—IBB* 

2 . 

g)<ifi m(gA(isaffi 

QiaaOvii Oamrfe^d sruiSiugp/ii fijpiuaein-ffmsgpiii fiarium urpgfui QsaiMgpui 2ammp*{ 

Qum g;pQpai-s*ppifk ^wu^paesufiAuf^amu, .j|i«/0arafiili8 f^aiatSapQl0(^^pfamk uaif.^ 
Qaaau. jfaikstarap uau-uaiLt-m ' s«Suj'u> * 000 'is ' OaiasrL-irofi'it/tA aSiuaifiiaattoiummipi’Qiam 
OpaL^ms^pamOai^u- jfaiki^ jfr«v ' jftpjSudfiti ' QpasitraCuSu'^jfii ' uarLjarmr'opii ' 

(jfiu 'u^L|irir«w’(y>Oui«r ^aik (jaaiaaSapQ/aQfjap/Siija$ia(B *i]Mi^(gi/aaQa€ku, ^aima^isii 

OifiaQi-k^*lfiiuair Qfiptoirm giiiupQpamufiakuOaaru, saS 

uaiiOm/S^ uaamufM/Samu. J/ik amsuSI(gi^ pi^jfiaaatump^i auaLJua^pmu. 

^Muagaim ug«iri 9 .»jgylew i SL.aiOsamn^^ cr«r ^mt-^amspeapCiup/lafii umt aL-piiuiKSm. 


The NMdl* Sangam. 
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» 


^jDS^Gnjnuj ^(rmStsmtrs ibu ff^/g Qwiat(BQuiAu^A^ 

^AX 3 Ai/r 0 ij/r«Br(fiugpf/o ajoi^mptu ^jpiu^^ftpAt (ff 9 at(dsm(fm /l•../r^^ 

Ci^mf(SQtLmu^A Qutr^(^QAfi€si, ^AMms 0 t)ggir(S!ui «rrc\) 

Mfi(gisQQiaafQQtLgkufifffih ueojprAsmfluj/bfiu uilt^afOoigarufifftA ugeieoi ueuir ^As^Aojg QiuffHt^ 
oig^i^mQggkufi^th, 4 FAsd 5 lffmrQth (jfi€S)jrQu,uS(^i/§ u}^§B>ffu^u> suffi^ng{jfii mt^A Osnmgguuiii^sitr 
Qoigirufi^ih^ «gy^ sffgeatriLffsu ues) ^ecsw ^ifiijg/uilt^ar fgaJuuffig.ik fBO 

Quj€arar&)gth, u^pjgu uirAari^uj gg^irsmr (t^GojcCSiu gctiu^ff§00(^0) 

^iHpputfGo(S/B, ^aSgpiihj uffeari^iuir t^mupOpgAufidriaft^ih uffmi^ujir ^thupQpgAu 
fiarin^ih §>(Sp QpffL^ir^fiiL^gm ^^mQoiiipgaiQffarjpt 9 Qpn^^ /sfioPJo j|^aD£.u 7 ®ULl® siftip 

^eig(ds^ui ^AoingSatCdM^L^Ar ^iLi^AQsgA&iu uiLt^a^ppA Qs^mdiQLDm^m «0^«. ^^^trjpt 
p^^fAsiAt(^ip sff&oguSffp^ iBg^Tjbpf tBiTpufip/Siug 6 agig,A ^mi^uSd) ul1®« s^ipar cfpp%iar 
ujirm(dsQartr^ ^€SiL^^^Asi£(i^i p (^Q)guSnpQp(^jgg pjSu^tfmi^bv ^es>L^uS(£uiL( 6 s s^ipesr 

pjp/iesgrQ\un ^ ^^pfip^A pQo/trpi fi pQp^ ojogMUJtTi' pis smiQiLCdiQsnA’gSA QinpsL^/Siu unmi^ 
ujir €T€if upQpgearufigsu>(j^ti utrcion^ujir i^iiup Qpir€iruJSeB!iD(^LD sntivpfi^ ^gtroi 06a)/nA^ 

siLLipp u/r^i^/r0 Qi^girs. ^p^^aar fLjiLp^GssrsiDtrLLi^trp Sigoir (?Q/./rt'L/L .4 

The history of the Tamil language, P. 9S-98. 

2. The Middle Sangam. 

The scholars that lived during this poriorl Agasthyanar, 1 olgauppyaiif and others, were 
59 ill all. 3,700 Vidwans have made original compositions under them. Their minor'works were 
‘Kair*, *Kurugu', ‘Vciidali’and such others. The chid litei ary works of the ptiriod were ‘Tolgauppyam*, 
‘Agattyam’, * Mapuranam \ Msainunukkan/and ' Bhutapuranam \ TheSangam existed for 3,700 
years. The kings who patronised this Sangam were 59 in numLer, heginning from Vender Chelian 
up to Mudalhirumaran, Five of the Pandyali kings were authors of compositions which wcic 
approved by the Sangam. The seat of the Sangam \\as Kai atapuram. It is said that the kingdoih 
of the Pandyas was destro^^ed by the sea just as tlic seat of the first Sangam was submerged* 

From all these data we may infer that the first Sangam was conducted, on an average, for 
50 years each, by each of tlie Pandya kings and that the second one, for 63 years cacli, by each of 
the sovereigns of the same dynasij; that these Sangams must have been carried on for a number 
of3'ears, that many literary works were published then, tfiat a number of Mdwans were under 
the patronage of the Sangams and that the seats of the two Sangams were destroyed b3^ the sea 
which resulted in the destruction of many eminent literary pnxiuctions in the 'I'amil language. 
But the statement that the Pandyan kings organised them for a definite period of 50 years and 63 
years is rather open to doubt. It is improbable that they continually reigned for such periods, so 
we must infer that the years in which there were no kings reigning must also have been added on* 
We do not know for how many years there were no sovereigns in the first period of 4,440 years 
and in the second period of 3,700 years. So speaking approximately, the Pandyas must have 
reigned only for a less number of 3'car8. Different theories arc given by others who cannot 
understand this. 

cdsiwRp, tiAodi 

S. 

« MmrtSajfi Quir(gmmtmL. mmrmshu^ gm2g^^tiAtirfiu iJ00ri 0%nQfim0iuwmgtOiu 

tgosmru.^ 0 lIlffigggiui 0 gi 90 iQig 0 g«Siug(ffjtQgi 0 iM^ 0 ^^(^ 

Ou(gi ^i0ir Ojfig0ig Stiriifi(gigr0t0A i^^mgiugMui •w«kw^«90ii ig(g0gAg •r«9gu ««ri 
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siriu^^ /ffitfir0)0OiAS9r gi^Q^truss^/fir/r fsfrpu^^irdrufi€irLBQ]r€iru. 

xtTjgi/rpjpi :BtrjhupQpirmufidrm uirt^^g^QirAu, ^^rrsmtrp ufTt^uuilL^esr ^OfstSiQpir^DSiBfr^iifpith 
^QjpfiOptroDS * tspjSiaivriBtr^j^ih' ^ufippiuuji^'tk ^peopuiU^seSt^^ 

^srQfLi^utfiutrL^ff'th iLjii *9pfi€B>^*tLiQiMrpf ^pQptri^ssppe/r. 

‘Qptr&istruiSiuj^QfiQiLmu, j^oiir sibsiSI(gi^ piSifttrgtnLipfi ^^iSff^psuitturp 
mpi^ufip/SiuirmQi^mu, ^f^u9g}ir mi^eo OsirmranjuiKSu Quirifid^fip 

LDtrptir Qppevtrs WLiQffu Qu(i^&(iffi i^trpupQpaAufiAuQffAu, piAttfiirjfirdji 

Pfi ^^ppiru>j^€»ff* QujAu, ^^(^LLs^ujffiktQsfi^k (tp^ir utrGSonfLUjQffdru'* erdrpf seoL^^^mspcDpu 

up/Si ^(ff^mp€arir,'' 

The History of the Tamil language, P. 98-99. 

3. The Last Sangam. 


riie scholars of this period were about 49 in number, such as Nakkceranar, Neelakantanar 
(tenth in descent from Nakkeeranar), Sirumedhaviar, Sendampootanar, Arivudayaranar and others. 
449 poets made compositions under the above distinguished scholars. The works composed by 
them were * Nedunturai Nanooru \ “Kuruntuiai Nanooru ‘Nattinai Nanooru \ ^Ainguru 
Nanooru ’ and sucli like. 'Fheir literary authorities were the great standard works * Agattyam’ 
and * TolgauppyamThe Sangam continued its literar3' researches into the language for a 
period of 1,850 years. The Pandya kings who patronised it weie 49 in number* beginning from 
Mudatirumaran up to Oograpei uvaludi. The seal of the Sangam was Oottara Madura. Three 
of the Pandya sovereigns composed original w’orks which were approved by the Sangam. 


The scholars of the. last Sangam, who lived when Tiruvalluvar submitted 
his Tirukkural for their acceptance, have made certain references to certain authors. 
From those references vve gather the names of the following scholars who lived at 


the close of the third Sangam, and they are:- 

1 

— 


1. 

gimpuj(g)iT 


1. 

Irayanar- 

2* 

tLiOffCjQuQ^Qffituii ir 


2. 

Oograperuvaluthiar. 

3 . 

siSeoir 


3 - 

Kapilar 

4 . 

ujravir 


4 - 

Paranar 

6. 

fBsSjrir 


5 - 

Nakkeerar 

6. 

iLirQpeaig^ir 


6. 

Mamoolanar 

7 . 

mA)€o{rL»ir 


7 * 

Kalladar 

8. 



8. 

Seettalai Sattanar 

9. 



9 > 

Maruttuwan Damodaranar 

10. 

n(rm§vQp^^lt 


10. 

Nagan Devanar 

11. 

^ifiSpOjfitrii . 

1 

II. 

Arisirkilar 

12. 

Outrm(jfit^ujffir 


13. 

Ponmudiyar 

13 . 

Qmtrpuo^ir 


• 3 - 

Gothamanar 

14 . 



14. 

Nattattanar 

is¬ 



»S- 

Mugayalur Sirukarunthumbiar 

le. 



16. 

Asyriar Nallanduvanar 

17. 

9 jrimpiuvit 


17 - 

Keerandaiyar 

18 . 

fijgfiQtLpfr^ajirit 


18 . 

Siru Medhaviar 


The Lilt SiDjam. 
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19 . /i^^Rjr 

20 . 

21 . O^mefitSfiujirit 
2 2 . £i>ra0(9. io(gjf^lr 

23. <4>«virL.^/r 

24. Qu/riQ(uair 

25. 

26. strsSifiu^iMJili^m^jfiissirSsseureaar^^ 

27. fiiSItfiiBirajs^ir 

28. utrjr^uttjirt^uj Ouf^iQ/feu^ir 

29. ^AiLMdarmir 

30. 

31 . « ffX 2 eu(ff 9 ^ ^^teoujtrir 

32. Lo^c^ijr^ ^hQjptrIt 

33. u)^minu^€D^£kiiTcgHsir Jgjo? C7a/LlL.(g)/r 

34. seS^^irsffu Qu(i^i(SjfQi^ir 

35. <A^cB)irLK9(j0U)0^(^/r 

36. Qsir^irdOififrrir 

37. fi-eo/Pjj^^ 

38. ]g)^«Ll Ou0/s;tf«»r6Q9r^fr 

39 . Q^uSirimir^StfiujiririLS^ir 

40. Q^fUfftnd Qsn(d^Q^diM€iirGaar 

41 . wmmsa^ ^npp^rr 

42. sm-p^rrOifitrir 

43. 

44. ^dsfrffdsssfi md^Lo^ir 

45. /Buu/reu^^gp'f 

46. (geoufifstttu^h 

47. O^cB8i0£f^3ir®^ 

48. Ostrt^^irifidr MagH^p^ir, 

49. s€kiatBuj^ir 

50. u)^CB>jrauircurr0//faj0)<r 

51. «4(A’V0^^ tt/ojr0)/r 


19. Nalkoor Velviar 

20. Thodittalai Villuttandinar 

21. Velli Veethiar 

22. Mangudi Marudanar 

23. Kriclichalore Maladanar 

24. Fokyar 

25. Mosikeeranar 

26. Karikkannanar of CauvcripoonirAttinam 

27. Madura Tamil Nayakanar 

28. Perundcvanar, author of Bharathani 
I 29. Rudhira Sanmakannar 

I 30. Perunchcettanar 

31. Nari veru tialayar 

32. S^iikuntroorkilar, I'amil Author 

33. Ilavettanar, Vanigar of Madura 

34. Ferundevanar Kavi Sagara 

) 2C. Ferumarudanar of Madura 

I «' 

36. Kovoorkilar 

37. Mudukootranar of Woriyur 

! 38. Ilikat Feriinkannanar 

I 

I .^9. Skttanar, son of Scvirkaviriar 
I 40. Kodunclicnkannanar of Seyalorc 
! 41- Vannakkain Sittanar 

.42. Kalattoor Kilar 
41. Natchumanar 
I 44. Akkarakkini Natchumanar 
45 - Nappalattanar 
46 Kulapati Nayanar 

47. Thenikkudi Kceranar 

48. Kodignalan Mani|)oodunar 
49- Kavunianar 

$0. Madurai Palasirianar 
51. Alaiigudi Vanganar 


The interest which the above scholars had in the Tamil literature may be 
gathered from their compositions. 


CiABi^dr aiBMtp, u«adi tl 

iu*gtk^i2lu.p^iu tMmtif.iui' »tpupQpirmufimiA(^ ^mn-sirtmi ^mLjS ®ucl 
94 *(fi4p mfnp(i 0 g 9 iisi^ Optm^grp mpihufip/S ujgmri^tOmrppi. ugtmigM/i>g«mQmg(^ 

•/0U sno^pgQmsLjf.) Qfiuu^ptli-iitm9sm pig^trtU^QfijpmgwSmpmk, mi 

<^p^r^p. jitdlppt$t4miimiS(gm0 mwMiSgp^ •ejvr/Dp «r^up ^mmt-4mmmJ!(gmp 

QpmMigg^PQfjfg smmi-4simiJI(gmp Qpmmggr^piufi m(gmpi)m^^m4 mug. 

fimufi^fi9gpjgpQptmrmrii9gp^pOprmm^pimi(y^iMmgOmrpmg’ j^ptamm S. l9. pgpfimSQmpi 
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i 3 ^tmdBu.( 6 ^ 0^er(ffm 6. Qp. ^mufi^pSs^ O^irmr^^jpi miQt^ 

■ 

«ilg Qp§irmihiiv 0 fn 9 iMuuut^(ig^ 0 A Oa)ir^a 9 iir mtl 9 

0 « Qfi^ 8f000 dfi^uL^ mA( 6 iSt$.mmuuiL(SmQwkp 9 »iMjffio 

ffiii napif^mfmu uj^Q^nmugi ^p(gf9m(6mm QfimmQft pttoJ^^AmOu^^iKB diiLLJSpArpA strwir 
P 0 €ar mjSppp^A jg)£-(jpfBBr( 9 . 


sirm>/i^ ^firAs^iL ML^AOstr&iri^ifiipmreiA smtQ iSi^suui^irpmmiA 

Quits, Qji^uir^pp^s Smi^uuss p^ssmsppiri mircopjits QsAiuuuiLl^ ' ^spJStuA ’ mmrp ^eSmr 
stL^eo QpfijrAs^A, ^mt^0pmsp0iTir sireop^s PsiuujuuiLi^ * OpireosiTuiSiuA* mdrp ^posssm 
smu.ssAsppiri sireop^s QsAujuulLl^ * suL^pOpirsos * srmrp ^ffflOaj^SDSu^m^ujBOiiJ siiUBl 
SitAs^A ^upjpuuitlLQ^w, * ufiOmmSi^sssis^* unri. snL^pQpnsss ^eostaTuiSmsi(^A 
uiriLi^ir^mlrs, 


** spfitssr S€os) (gpiiOpirms ssiumQjpijfff 
O(ff ^0 ufippiuup QpirA^ uifluiri^A 
sppjBspnk srp^m seSQajir L^siLLfpOiMor 
fipfippp GoiiKB^ 

OpirsDsiiltl * seSpQpirms ' ^pstr ' &mp ^Arjp ^As^w 

^ssirO QsisBuOuiti^m, St^^QP^PSPf^ Qpmhsruj 

Ouir0(«^u) s^jpmsssiirA,!^ 

« 

The History of Tamil language, F. 99. 

Judging from the above, we find that the total number of years during which the 49 
Pandyas reigned (including tlie period in which there were no Kings) comes to i',8so, t. e. on an 
average of 38 years each. This is quite probable. Now adding together the period of the exis* 
tcnce of the three Sangams wc get 9,990 years. Going backwards, then, from the year of the 
birth of Christ, we calculate that the first Saiigam should have been established in 9,990 B- C. But 
speaking about the antiquity of the Tamil language it is said that inscriptions as old as 8,000 B. C. 
only have come to light; so some may object that the First Sangam could not possibly have been 
instituted 19 centuries before that time. 


jfSL^uir(ig^uiLfflu 


Among the literary productions of this ancient period we find the following remnants, 
the others having been destrpyed by the sea or still being searched for. These are a few of the 
Sootrams from Aliattyam produced during the first Sangam^ the gramnur ' Tolgauppyain ’ of 
the Middle Sangam* and ‘ Ettutogai’, 'Pattupattu' and * Padinenkeelkanakku ’ of the third 
Sangam. Some of the works comprised under'' Ettutogai ’ are ' Kalitogai ' Aingurunooru, 
and * Purananooru’. These have been printed and published. Of these the first two treat about 
matters indigenous while the latter speaks of ex traneous matters. 

We gather from the above that llankovadigal, the author of' Silappadhikaram', 
flourished at the period of the last Sangam and that he was'a contemporary of Gayavahu, 
the king of Lanka, who lived 1,800 years ago. The facts that Nakkeeranar, commentator 
on Irayanarahapporul’ quotes from ‘Silappadhikaram’and that he was one of the mem* 
bers of the last Sangam show that he flourished about the same time. We gather from 
Nakkeeranar's commentary, that the first Sangam at South Madura lasted for 4,440 
years about the close of the first Ooli, that the Sangam had 4,449 presidents succes¬ 
sively at the rate of one per year, that 89 Pandyan kings beginning from * Kaisina 
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Valuthi’ to ' Kadunkone' ruled at the time and that seven of these Pandyan kings 
presided over the deliberations of the Sangam owing to their excellence of literary 
composition. During the reign of one of these ruling sovereignsi namely Nilandaru- 
tiruvil Pandyan, the eminent literary work ' Tolgauppyam' seems to have been written. 
It was during the reign of this monarch that South Madura and its 49 provinces 
were destroyed by the sea. We learn from ‘ Purananooru' that the river ‘ Pahtruli ’ 
in the South was dug by Vadimbalambanindra Pandyan. We also learn from the 
small book Senkontrarichchelavu’ the names of a few provii^ces, hills, and cities, and 
the names of a few scholars and their works. This small book is attributed to the king 
‘ Senkovei Taniyoor Seyndan' the ruler of the fertile province between the Kurnan 

and the Pahtruli. The period then was the first Ooli. 

_ % _ 

The highly efficient state of the language during the first Ooli. 

Those who realise the importance of the Tamil language know how it was 
pure and easy and unmixed and had attained a high state of excellence at the period of 
ihe first Ooli as seen from the works of Narada, Agastya and other sages who flourish¬ 
ed then. But after the deluge, as the Tamilians spread over different regions and as 
people with different languages of the period of the second and the third sangams 
mixed freely with them, the original grandeur of the language was lost. The same 
remark applies also to the Music of South India. In addition to this, some portions of 
ancient works, such as Agattyam, were destroyed along with Korkei or Kapatapuram 
during the time of the Middle Sangam. ft is said, at the present day, that the ruins of 
a city with magniflcent temples, palaces and forts may be seen submerged to the east 
of the modern Korkei which is situated at about 10 miles from the temple walls of 
Tiruchendoor, in south-west Tinnevelly, washed by the waves of the sea. There is 
reason to believe that there may be many a temple and fort i'l the eastern shores of 

South India submerged in the same manner. 

% 

Those who have seen the submerged temple of Subramanya near Vizagapatam 
and that dedicated to Siva near Mahabalipuram will easily realise this. 

We may understand, then, that the Tamil Sangams were carried on for nearly 
9,000 years in South Madura, Kapatapuram and Madura which were later on destroyed. 
We also understand that there were 65? members of the Sangam and 8,598 presidents, 
that they were under the patronage of 197 Pandya kings of whom 15 were great scho¬ 
lars who composed works of their own. 

' Silappadhikaram’ of Ilankovadigal, brother of Shenguttuvan,’ ‘ Tolgauppyam ' 
of 1‘ranadhoomagni, ‘ Manimekhalai* of Koolavanigan Sattanar, ‘ Ettutogai', 

' Pattupattu ', ‘ Padinenkeel kanakku’ and other literary works in Tamil have become 
the ancient heritage of the Tamilians, patronised as. they were by eminent scholars 
of the Sangam as well as by rulers of the Tamil Country. Inasmuch as they pre¬ 
eminently possess beautiful words and ideas and are free from grammatical flaws, 
they are held in the highest esteem even by the Tamil scholars of the present day. 
The fact that the style of these ancient Tamil works is considered so veiy eminent 
is a proof for the antiquity and excellence of the language. 
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Who is there who does not appreciate the rare excellence and beautiful ideas 
contained in the ‘Tirukkural of Tiruvalluvanayanar held in the highest esteem by all the 
world ? Are there any children in the Tamil country who do not first learn by rote the 
' Attichoudi' (mainly of two words) and ‘ Kondraivendan ’ (of four words) composed 
by his sister ‘ Avvaiyar '7 The excellence and antiquity of works like the * Kura) ’ and 
the ' Attichoudi * which contain in themselves in an easy explanatory style all that 
is indispensably necessary for the well being of mankind, will be clearly manifest to 
scholars who have made a comparative study of works of a similar nature in other 
languages. Who can eifpress the beauty and excellence of religious, works like 
Devaram,'Tiruvachakam and Tiruvoimoli ? 

17. The efficient state of Music at the period of the First Sangam. 

This Sangam existed for 4,440 years during the first Ooli. The works 
Mudunarai, Mudukurugu, Panchabharateeyam and Kalariavirai which were the works 
of this Sangam along with their Muthal Nool, the Agattyam, were destroyed by the 
sea. The portion relating to Music in Agattyam, and the works Perunarai, Perun- 
kurugu and Panchabharateeyam which mainly related to Music—all these must have 
been in extensive use during the first Ooli. * Perungalam’ or the Yal with 1,000 strings 
and other Veenas with 21, 17 and 14 strings, which are referred to in the above works, 
were all destroyed. ^Perungalam* was the NaradaVeena. The fact that the works of the 
period refer to Narada as ‘ Yalasrian* (Master of the Yal) enables us to infer that he 
was an expert on the Veena, that he taught the instrument to others and that he was 
the author of the musical work ‘ Panchabharateeyam.' 

But the musical works of this period are more or less extinct, and remnants of . 
them, in the shape of quotations, are found in the few Sootrams of Agastya and Narada 
at the present day. Those Sootrams are referred to in Silappadhikaram written 1,800 -; 
years ago and in its commentary written by Adiyarkunallar. If a prince who flourished 
1,800 years ago, and a scholar who lived 1,000 years ago, make mention ofSangams which 
existed for 4,440 years under the presidentship of 4,449 Tamil scholars, and of great 
literary works and musical instruments like the Perungrilam, who could disbelieve 
them ? The age of Karikal Cholan and Gayavahu is about the same period t. r., about 
1 ,Soo years ago. 

% 

x8. How Music, which was in an' efficient state in the first Ooli, 

declined in the next. 

Judging from ancient history, we find that music was very much in use in 
the service of God. From Kings downwards, every orte had practised music for its 
own sake. Just as the Bible says that King David sang and danced before the ark of 
God along with his subjects, it is also said that Karikal Cholan (1,800 years ago) in 
Kauveripoompattinam, Rajasekhara Pandyan in Madura, and Natarajan in Chidambanun 
were experts in Bharata Shastram and danced before God. It is said that it was Para- 
masivam who sang the lUgam ‘Sadhari* to the accompaniment of the Veena* for the 
sake of his devotee Banaputtiran, and who came as a witness to testify to the 
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excellence of the Veena music of the wife of the same Banaputtira. It is a matter ior 
regret that such eminent music and dancing deteriorated in course of time by the 
apathy of the Jainsi the Buddhists and kings who did not appreciate its excellence, and 
that it is now found in the possession of the poor and the despised. 

When the ancient literature on music as well as the renowned musicians who 
used such music in the services of the temple perished by the deluge, only a few 

musicians survived, just as the few saved by Noah's ark. There is reason to infer that 
when South Madura, the capital of the 49 Tamil provinces in the extreme south of India, 
was submerged, only a few people in the north of it escaped. Many scholars and musi> 
cians perished as they were ignorant of the approach of the deluge.’ Some of the presi¬ 
dents of the first Sangam who survived this destruction, like the sage Agastya, established 
a second Sangam in Kapatapuram, similar to the first. We find from records that the 
Pandyan kings who ruled in South Madura, were different from those who ruled at 
Korkei, though they might have been of the same dynasty. We infer from the ruins 
of forts and walls of the present day that Pandyan kings similarly ruled over Ugra- 
mannankottai, Sundarapandyapuram, Tenkasi, Karuvaiiiallur, Kottaru, Valliyur, Pandri- 
kulam, Srivilliputtoor, Adittyapuram, Manarpadei, Shencottai and other smaller pro¬ 
vinces. So this second Sangam was instituted by a few of the minor kings who were 
ruling provinces to the north of South Madura and by the few scholars who .survived the 
deluge. Most of these must have been ignorant of Isai and Natakam (Music and 
Dancing). The remnants of those who remained after the deluge were not much 
interested in the advancement of Music. Perhaps they did not care to instruct those 
short-lived men in those rare arts which they had cultivated for many hundreds of 
years, for we read in the Puranas that the men of the first Ooli'lived for thousands of 
years. Even if we suppose that these Puranas are given to exaggeration, there must 
be some truth in their statements as we read in the Holy l^ble that men, (6,000 years 
ago) had a long life of 960 years, and that Noah begat Shem in his 500th year (4,500 
years ago). On the strength of this we may say that it is not beyond the range of proba¬ 
bility to believe in the 4,400 presidents of the South Madura Tamil Sangam and the 
4400 years of its existence. The members of the Sangam must have then cultivated 
for many years the three divisions of the language, lyal, Isai and Natakam ; but men 
who came after the delugei being short-lived, gradually gave up cultivating the use of 
instruments like the Periyal with 1,000. strings. Being ignorant of the science of Music 
according to Narada, they took a dislike for it. Being unable to understand the excel¬ 
lence of the Bharata Shastra, where the gestures of each one of the organs of the five 
senses had c special significance, they got confounded. When such was the state of 
affairs, Kapatapuram, the seat of the Middle Sangam, was destroyed by the sea. 
Then,.Mudattirumaran, the Pandyan king who was there, proceeded northwards, 
found the forest of Kadamba a suitable place for a new capital, built North Madura 
there* (the modem Koodal Alawai) and established the third Sangam. This third 
Sangam was, to a certain extent, affpeted by Buddhism and Jainism and by some of the 
ruling chiefs who adopted one or other of these religions. The Aryans also gradually 
established themselves in the south. 
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zg. The influence of the Aryans on the Music of South India. 

We have already noticed that the renowned grammar ‘ TSigauppyam’, which 
dates from the close of the first Ooli, was the standard work during the second and 
third Sangams. The author says there that during the first Ooli, justice and truth had 
their sway, while in later days many corruptions had crept in. in proof of this he 
refers to some new introductions made by the Kishis in connection with marriages. 

4 a^iSiU6v, f 44-ai^ 

I *' Qu^eMif Qpa/irs^ii Lfturi/i^ sjrearii 
SQjfivis sirQiu svafQfi (jfititQt— " 

Natchinarkiniyar, who commented on the above, says that the law of marriage 
was the same for the four castes in ancient times, but that the V'ellalars (Sudras) were 
excluded from it from the time of the second Ooli. lie further says that the members of 
the first Sangam also speak in their poems about the uniformity of marriage laws for 
the four castes according to the rules laid down by Agastiya. 

G';(iiMAnut9iuib, Cuii 0 flir^aiiiTii), 4 -ai^ ajiiiS'iucu, 145-6uj4i 

QuiriLa^ii Q^rar/iSiij iSarear 

eoiriuir SBtm Owaru " 

The Commentator on the above says that inasmuch as in-justice and un-truth 
prevailed from the beginning of the second Ooli, the great sages fixed different laws of 
marriage for the high and the low castes. The term he says, does not refer to 
the first author but to the northern or Aryan writers. Moreover, as the author com¬ 
posed this work at the end of the first Ooli, he mentions how un-chastity and un-truth 
naturally followed after once the border line of honesty was passed, and how sages 
accordingly made different laws for the different castes. So from the above literary 
works we gather that at the time of Tolgauppyam the Aryans instituted different 
marriage laws for the higher and the lower castes, but that at the time of the first San¬ 
gam they were the same for all. It was only after the advent of the Aryans w'e find 
that the Vedas were divided and the special duties for the four castes prescribed. This 
enables us to conclude that the Vedas were one and un-divided in the first Ooli, the 
ceremonial duties of the four classes were the same and that the period was one in which 
truth and equity reigned supreme. From that time forward Sanskrit words were 
gradually introduced into the Tamil language. 

We learn from the Second Chapter of “ Q«fl/ry(lu 5 «ir (the History 

of the Tamil language) of Mr. Sooryanarayana Shastrial, B.A., that the Aryans rendered 
some help to the language from the time of their coming to South India, but that others 
who could not appreciate the excellence of the language did their best to strangle the 
language and its ancient literature. This is but the way of the world. When a thing 
of antiquity lacks supporters it is sure to become defunct. The same fate attended the 
Tamil language. Again, some of the Brahmins of South India who were born there 
and who had Tamil as their mother-tongue did not care to write down in 'Tamil what 
they had learnt from their own language but wrote them down in Sanskrit. For example. 
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about 360 years ago, there was one Venkatamakhi, the son of Govirda Dikshitar, who 
was a prime minister of the Tamil Chula country. lie arranged together in Sanskrit 
the modes of the Ragas used in South Indian Music, composed Mcla-kartas and 
Lakshana-geetams to indicate the position of the swarams in the various Ragas and 
called his work ' Chaturdandi prakasika.' Though it is a work on the Music of South 
India, it does not help one to understand the srutis thereof, but rather confuses one, as 
it is written in Sanskrit. Some of the Musicians of South India who h.ivc studied 
the theory of the 22 Srutis from purely Sanskrit works approve of the theory but 
they criticise this work. There are others again who do not subscribe to the 72 Mela- 
kartas. We cannot understand the secret intention of Maha Vvdyanatha Iyer, who 
composed the ‘ Ragamalika' for the 72 Mcla-kartas, in writing his poctiy in Sanskrit 
although he was a good 'I'amil scholar responsible for many excellent Kirtanams whose 
substance was from the Peria Puranam. Such constant changes, therefore, from one 
language to another naturally lead to a number of errors and admixtures, so much so, 
that the original form of a thing is completely lost and a new form springs up like the 
creation of Visvamitra. |f one who knows the language is incapable of understanding 
the idea of the author how could people of alien tongues understand it ? .Some of the 
Sanskrit slokas on the 22 Srutis written by Sarangadevar have been interpreted in 
twenty different ways. In course of time Buddhist and Jain musicians gradually esta¬ 
blished their own theories (which clashed with each other) with the help of kings who 
were persuaded to support them and 'J amil scholars who became their intercste*d 
partisans. They not only abhorred music and dancing as they were mainly instrumen¬ 
tal in .appealing to our gross mature but did their best to stifle them altogether. 


20 . The efforts of Buddhists and Jains to strangle Music and 
dancing and the works which were destroyed by them. 

Cumi^tir our^igi, u«sib 34, 35. 

** Mujijf Q^npfr,Qu)Ai^m ? 

^eSatL^nmfjp to^^i^tLiLnsQ^u QiuAujft fi0€SLifitrsstrk,v/isgfi(\^ 

iD 99 uuirL.ijs^iA ft.L.CBrdti.Af6Br ; Qp/teSp 

s^ii iStktari Q^ndsuutlL^m. tSpuirft) 

* Qmi^fitueo, Qutr^tSdjA)' erAp pnO vtemQunonfpii civnndsu 

0 , Qfi. p(ff 9 Banf,^p€o pfeoecfrmsird) ihni^sp 

9^(uit(6^tLip/S(gifi(gpp^ 9ifQfi9safifip ujftnipLtfat jptdxMW ppw 

jfsmireopOp Smpi SMSmtMpsSQmm*, Pipi 

QpfffiOf^^ifOp tDjiidsuutLu.Jp cfAjn * isirussSiu * DSitir QfissjSDifdsiL s^jSuj Sk^ji&npiLftij 

sir sms. 


glAmirjM Qprtmfismriip snuspptS^ rt^S^SDUiLmunju Pfpp^jbp sirffemth 

? 9Qpss Stm miQSSLJLi^p 4lfi(U(g^ sssss(yh sir usd sat I9uj9p siruOui pf/SsSgp/ih tjSsuQu0(g 

ampQpmrp 

^rufJur^tmQfdjjg mgL.m0 QMilu.ajp 
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^L^iOoti/gearir. jd(i^€umr^§g(^ ^fr^aosmtuQiu ^gSiegr 

fiAugp u(S^jpi 0s>^€Brirsm fsgi^s^^iJlGDjfii ^A/Mro/ silQiJUffiliSs 

OmL^ttSA mgi^MppdSjfi crAmtffjpi p^Quj(Sl/ijp ffAsuOuirQgir"f ** 


The History of the Tamil language, P. 34, 35. 

What was the origin of this grand Nataka Tamil ? The drama had its origin in matters 

« 

religious. It arose from the Singing and Dancing which were the necessary accompani¬ 
ments of religious festivities. Later on, a little bit of history, in the form of Kathas, was added. 
And again dialogues in the form of verse and prose were introduced. Tlien the drama became 
divided into ‘ VethyaT and ‘ Polhuvyal* and was under the patronage of Kings and others. 
Drama must have attained a recognised place in Tamil literature about the third centur}' B.C. or 
a little earlier. All dramatic literature known at present is dated from that period only. So 
we read in the pi’cface to * Natakavyal’ that it was looked upon as pure and flawless in ancient 
times- 


The Drama, which began under such auspicious circumstances, began to decline. What 
was the cause of it ? The Aryans and the Jains who drew up the moral code for the Tamil 
country, being under the false impression that the drama appealed more to our gross nature than 
the spiritual, condemned it in their works- They tried to strangle the drama as much as possible 
by influencing the ruling sovereigns of the period also in condemning it. It is not a matter for 
surprise that while the Jains condemned married life which was held in such high esteem 
Avvayar and ririivalluvar they sliould speak disparagingly of the drama. How could the drama 
lift up its head under such discouraging circumstances ? 


^i£|^ GiaiiifuSor Aijr6vii(0ii us«ii) 32 , 33 r 3 S, 36 . 

g)^fii/6UA Qitrj^a)SS(g Outr(j^0flALjQLDmp Spipm^irQuo^gp QpmmtAmuj 

* jgljsQui ujfr^(gu) iSeirupsipp^ifiuj^ii^ injbsg j^aruth mstSQppigtPuj^^* erA‘p/ 
tireirgagfl, ^mD^aS^eo ^giiuth tAl^peSgir st^uj(S^eiar(gQt^firjp/ ^0^^, 

«D#A70Lb 5»0£'0 G^tris^t ggK^ppiS!mjf>u QuiP^ti QptftBiSs QftLApgai, 

mtrL^mii striupgop jpimspptfiF ^.GDffiLirSltPtLjirafafiir p^SAp ^th 

QfiUjp&€0flA jfQifS JPliGp(f\ ^^fii^GutriiSgar, ^uGuaippp^ €i^fiiiS(^uu€ar SeoGot 

St^pmnp Slmpaum unjpattppQgkm, 


umrt^pjitruS^iir si^i^ tstru,sp piSon^i gnseSuJS&i^ uiriDjfir msiusuuLl® 

Qljg(KimL.0fim«SQeii) ^Asu tfeoaiirstir QfiLp 'utpu\ 'jfspfiujut, 

'Qfi0aieo\ 'fiL’ipti', ‘^mtjirca, ‘Q^uSp/Sinw , isttL.sp aAp 

airi^sp pi^jfip/rwmQarwwirii (uir<Mr®uCau/r Qtuirefipptar ? ” 


The History of the Tamil language, P. 3a, 33 , 35 , 36. 

Being unable to understand that Dharmam, riches and pleasure are the three indis¬ 
pensable necessaries for the well-being of man in this world, the Aryans and the Jains held that 
Dharmam was ^necessary but pleasure was not,a necessity for human'b^pgs ; hence they condemn¬ 
ed music also as it was a source of pleasure and tried their best to put down Isai Tamil. [The 
chief of commentators, Natchinarkinj’ar, also held that drama and music only produced low 
desires-] Under the above circumstances many works on drama and music disappeared altogether 
Mtiy God preset ve the remnants. 
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When the learned scholai*s treated the drama and the music with such contempt, it 
gradually lost its prestige and is now found under the patronage of low class people and has 
come down to the streets! Wc do not know the fate of such excellent works on drama such as 
‘Bharatam’. 'Agathyam', ‘ Muruval‘Sayantam’, 'Gunanool *, ‘Scyitiam’, ‘ Muthivauar Nataka 
Tamil Nool * Koottanool' and ‘Nool ’ which were composed by the scholars of those days. 

The above extracts show that the Tamil language was affected by other 
languages only after the advent of the Aryans, Buddhists and Jains. It appears that 
inasmuch as the ‘ Peragattyam’ of the sage Agastya was very elaborate, the author 
made pn abridged edition of it and called it 'Chittagattyam’. 'I'liis shows the extensive¬ 
ness of prose literature at the time. As rules of grammar are framed for the sake of 
poetic or prose literature, such an elaborate grammar presup|)oses the e.\istence of 
elaborate poetry and prose literature As the work of .Ag.istya was very eomprehen- 
sive, the author of'rolgauppyam eonrined himself to the rules of lyal I'amil (orthogra- 
phy'and etymology), l o Pavanandi Munivar is ascribed ' Nannul'and lo Vecramamuni- 
var, ‘Thonmd'. Furl her abridged grammar.s were also written, like * \’eerasoliyain’, 

‘ Ilakkana Vilakkam’,‘llakkanam’by Kev. Cl. U. IV>pe, ‘ llakkana Cluirukkam’, ‘Ilakkana 
V'ilakka C^hooravali', ‘Ilakkana Choodamani' and ‘Multii Veeriam’. All these speak invaria¬ 
bly of lyal Tamil. When we note tliat rules of grammar have been made tml}' for a 
few varieties of poems out of 700 mentioned in Peragattyam we have reason lo sup¬ 
pose that the aiK'ienl works on music, on musical instruments and dancing had a 
similar fate and gradually declined. 'Fo add to this, those inhabitants of .Southern India 
who were not indigenous to the .soil, ijj trying to do it goo<l, became, in ri-ality, its 
enemies. Thus at the time of the last Saiigam most of the works on music l)c< amc 
dclunet owing to these adventitious loreigners. 

We noted above that the author of 'I'idgaiippyanu oncenied himself only with 
the first of the three parts of the language. Fliosc that cam(; alter him aiiridged it still 
further. At the lime of Agasthya (as we read from Ins .Sootrams), Music, Dancing ami 
the attendant gaieties were largely cultivated in the Tamil country. 'Flie lollowing is 
the Sootram of the author of Folgaupp^’am where he speaks about the lour kinds ol 
soil, (Mullai, Kiirinji, Marudamand Neydal) and their respective ])roductions :— 

'* Q/fdj6i Muiffui Lfil ump 

QfiLifi lunifiek u(gfiQiuir(i> 

iSjCQiii «0O«/«r Quitffiu, *' 

Here the author enumerates the particular deity, ihe grains, animal.s, trees, 
bird.s, drums, the different kinds of labour and the various kinds of musical instruments 
pertaining to different soils. We read about this more clearly in the commentary of 
Natchinarkiniar. Where the author of Tolgauppyam annotates upon his work he 
distinctly mentions that poets should bear in mind the respective headman and woman 
of the soil in describing the deity, the grains and productions of it. 

jMaoaiJRs ft§i!iGua§ 4 r offiiadi. 

" tM, tLmtfritfai (yttifgut; utifl, 
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QP/seSivtar «tMr siLi-giij SLjrwSiS^^ih; luw^, iS/aai u> 

; iir, sirAiuirpi ; uti, tmtfinfu. 

Qndagii ' ^iOtoifiSlafii; M, uplkfii turttma^ii 

Liv/Safu ; ujru), ^Ogiii Qpi^ jSijSI*u Qmiimomiijih ; i{ur, 0afiafii laSg/ti; ump, Qp^iuQpi 

QpgmLjaa umptfii; Qfiufi, Optk Ji\fippgiii Jfs^pggi fitmr QpptSkjm aStm/ipp/ii Qafi 

; ojir^, ; iSpefihodrpp^^, ^turd^aiiHrMfu ; id, jffg 

tSiLi^ s( 9 strttfii ; amd, 9 jpiQi$.a^ii ^/ 6 d 9 ii^u. 

u)5jl^^^§ Q^dQifiiogtii Oa/mrOcBtrAijiyib; tor, a(gmaiifu idiiiitfui ; ujiii, 

sgi^SiQu) lA^pQfiih ; L/cr, ptrBittfii iiiQmirffiit^ih ; ut»p, O«^//?08iNrii/ui; Qfiufi, m(6p 

ggii sfar sili—ftA ^ifipgjiia 9 L-inS®p§jiik ; ojwjp, ta(^p tuir^. lipafOiMirpp^p, prumgafib 
i(^ii ; id, iuirppi(gui tatsBrdStarjpiii QuBiumat^ii ; amd, amdaQmrddtuaatQmxuiriM. 

* Gjliti^!li§ s-^, titdr eSiaiiLiut e.ijLj tS^ttfii ; u/r, t.iatArusQtQuBMBim ; Qfip^uf^ «(^(« 

ii^peSdr lOtrQaidarpeu uttumjf. u>jru>, Ljtirtmafii 0/r^jiyc smrL.gtu ; L/mr, jftkmQfiti jftir/igtu Qfip 
eSiuBBTump, litir dstruLump; Q^fi, titmtJSppgiut a.uLi€Shirppftii ^mm tS^p^ih", turfi, 
Qisdjpm ojb^. iSpof QuiApp^p, msaopufii Qsiupggii ; id, uumpOmpiu tL-wd^ffia^ii ; tmd, 
uilif.«arQfiii uBdsQfiih. 


I-MSmAs **€9 > a^apOsitmu^maiii ; ur, wSkuifimp aadma^i qci 9«/0 

Hyu ; mpfSar g$0ijaouii/t« ffmmfui O^odim/u ; Lpd U(gi^u Lj(ffaia ; utap, 

0a»/r> Qgtilumpu^& SmffQsinLLmp^ii ; Qafiufi, HflAuppit^ ; (L*irjp, ; 

iS/r'a,^u>drpp^p, lojntafw Qgirafih urfifia^ih ; ^(^iddaiLnpt,^ mtarafih ; tmd, upiptn. ” 

Ihe particular adjuncts for the fo\ir different soils. 


For MtiUni. The grains are, l agl, millet and pulses; the anintak are the deer, the hart and 
the bear; tlic trees, the trichiUa and Cassia; the birds\ wild fowl and partridge; the drum, Erukote- 
parpi; the ivork, the grazing of rattle, storing up grains atid breeding sheep; the ,.wi/, Mullayal; the 
flower, the cliffcrcnt species of the Jasmine and the lily; the tvafer, wild stream ; and the vUtage, 
l*adi, cliari and Palli. 


For Knriuji- 'ri\e grains are, the five kinds of cereal grains, the millet and the rice of 
the bamboo ; the animals, the tiger, the elephant, the bear and the boar; the tress, the eagiewood, 
the sandalwood, the teak and the kino tree; the birds, the parrot and the peacock; the drum, the 
mountain drums; the work, procuring'honey and roots, cultivating millet and other grains, and 
scaring away ])arrots; the^a/, the mountain yal; the flowers, the November flower, the flower of 
the Kino tree and the water-lily; the wader, from the hill; the vUtage, Sirukudi and Kuritchi. 

I 

. For Marutkam- The grains are, paddy of the red and the white kind; the anmah, the 
buffalo and the beaver; the trees, the winding plant, Kanji and the Vanji ; the birds, the duck and 
the watep-fowl ; the drum, the kettle drum and the drum played while binding the sheaves of 
corn; the work, planting, removing the tares and sheei^^reeding ; the ytd, peculiar to the 
Marutha nilam; the flowers, the lotus arid the red Water>li|y; the tetder, river, rvell, and tank 
water; thev/mgssalloors. ' 

For Neydal. The eatables are fish and salt ; the emima/s, like. the bullock of burden 
(the crocodile and the shark cannot be classified under animals as they are fislO i trees, punnai, 
the Kongu and the Kandal; the birds, the swan and the nightingale of India; the drum, the drum 
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of maritime districts ; the workt fishing and manufacturing and selling salt; the yah Neythal yal; 
the flowers, the flower of the wild pine and the Neydal (water flower) ; the water, from wells sunk 
in sand in salt pans; the villages, pattinam and paukam. 

For Palai. The Means of livelihood are highway robbery and pillaging; the anmals, the 
powerless elephant, the tiger and the ipd dog; the trees, the Uupai with hardly any sap in it, the 
mango and the cotton shrub; the birds, the vulture, the kite and the dove; the drums, those used in 
plundering; the work, highway robbery and plunder; the ya/, Palaiyal; the flowers, that of the 
Kadambu tree, the kuravu and the trumpet .flower; the water from the wells which contain 
excellent water, and from mountain rills. 

We learn from the above that even during the time of the author of 'I'olgaup- 
pyam, /. e., 8,000 years ago, mention has. been made of different kinds of Yal and the 
rules for the playing of such instruments. How swarams were marked in these instru* 
ments will be noted later on. 

■ 

az. The ancient works on Music. 

Where Adiyarkunallar speaks about Isai I'amil in the preface to Silappadhika* 
ram, he deplores the extinction of Works on Music and Musical instruments, and quotes a 
few works that helped him in his annotation. He says : — 

*^Sl«d)^SkO/satdifjaentOiuQu(goirmirQu(^^(g^ii iSjcmiih (igoioll(gis. mregmr Qodjg 
tj^loueMflu.1 Qfigoie^drmr Qgvtagp/rws^id/imgea, oei—mg giS^jgemeSiu uegio wtagfiujQftgeot 

s 

K/arv Qgrm iSeagpni eiuiigii, ^tarjirw. QatS/hfliu Qioekumaififidr 

oi-uQdsp wipfliierniumeojfi -r gipi 

pmduepsa, gipdoQaimfgw Ou(giioeo(tfipoSliu tSpofuaii- gtaippul. Qu(^us»u)emfi QuAue ^; pffi 
(imeilif.€apmrmi utir«di(^aeggtih moorsmen oeg^w, uppsmmf ueoedf(^*eg/sio, gu/Sup/Sida^p 
«0iA, fimoiw, a. 9 )SafiiOuppi 4^si‘(iaeeo Qpe^pfdiuicmgi ; eeotsa ? Jf^s osisSp (fffitue 
(luSnr sfpiunQtMuuor QmsesQm, u 0 pB pmofii Q*atLif.oa pmoj, Oturpp Omeou eS(^(g>m flsiLi^, 
mom koe Q^offfipQpoa oom^peok Lfoomk " wwr gs *‘po»C^d aa(fl<^A> (ffoome p(gispu, 1400100 
memi iflloru uotSsio, oooSKSupp Ops 9 flp medsooio ( 7 uiflit/r^, QosooiQfioop QiudouS^ OooooooeS^ 
QpMfi, topoop tusQ^ apffiQpoop tSoofgusda" ormi ompiSgsdr^n OLfl^seomsp QuifkjSjfi (jfipoSkmr 
onto gpopooGmoadOoemM, 

i 

godid QpmoSQifiiLeOuj (gjoQfiodkjvdOoiLL. los^gdok uokodiQm^Li StoohnpQojdagpio 
WKgipmQfiodI, gooL^doiimpjs Jtoe^yaQoadtfpw Qpiumuueomis.iLm QpQse 9 eSotuofSaodimem 
gQmw/kdoouHhuekgpo Qpiumtom%misom 9 OpS/bousoaoSi-d^id aod)ppstmdOpm(gih Qpodtmfgio 
afiiueSd*0 QpemfleamueSd aer^toesOmm pfMuiuiQupp ^losoir goooiufllpflt^dQoiup gooo 

fiiflioQpio, usoooomQposhadIm urutlmtgsi Qmup ghgeowofiuj(jfiJo, Piflm^fltOou/p u^iostiii, 
dijioaiedooekQaiip uffpQogpuflaiQpo aomL.domotdtgiu uremi^iu(gC ooStLsAQofliu uroiei^MJskiofi 
osrom^fldlMjp Qfipgfitooaofigpdrm om*i.Sk.d$d 9 iopi0Um.r0iu ina^oLdfiiuokp u^«ir«nrif 
msu.md gdldjega Qtomoomigiih gimet^ai seutSiijdm(^pfli0 peooamemOpgpio Oejru 

i40ouOoeok9 Qpifkdd^o>ia(^fidtP> ghmfSosOamrd Ooedrm.** 

I 

The preface to SUappadhikaram. 

The Perunarei, the Perungurdgu and other works treating on Isai Tamil, as well as 
Panchabharateeam written by the sage Narada and otl^ andent production^ have bMome extinct. 
Again, it is presumed, that works like 'MurovalV *Sayantluun’, ’Gunanool' and ‘Seyttyam* are also 



dead inasmuch as only a lew sootrains from them are in use and the beginning, middle and end of 
these works are not easily discernible' Some of the famous instruments of the ancient days are 
also extinct such as the Perunkalani- The Ferunkalam is the Periyal. Its length was 12 spans 
and it was constructed with nails, frets and belly pioportionatel3' large and big and it had i>ooo 
strings- This fact is supported by literature as well as history- But such instruments have all 
perished- 

Thc five works mentioned below, namely Isai Nunukkatit, composed by the sage Sikhandi 
(one of the twelve disciples of the great Muni) for the benefit of Sarakumara bom to'the Pandy'an 
King Anakulam and the celestial beauty Tilottamai, the Itidrakalyani ascribed to Yamalendirar, 
the Panchaiuarabu of Ariw'anar, the Hharatasenapakeyani of Audi vayilar, and the Mathivamr 
Natoka Tamil Nool written by the Pandya King Mathivanar of the last Sangam as a set off to his 
vasakoottu—these five works, although the}’ have scarcely grasped the meaning of the drama, we 
have included them here along with the others. 

We see from the above that ‘Panchabharatheeyam’, ‘Bharatam’ and'Agattyam 
as well as the instrument ‘ Periyal’ (in the first Ooli) ascribed to the sage Narada, 
became defunct; the works ‘ Muruval’, ‘ Sayantham', ‘ Gunanool’, ‘ Seyttj'am’and others 
of the period of the middle Sangam were nearly dead ; but that works like ‘ Isai nunuk- 
kam’ written during the period of the middle Sangam were helpful to Adiyarkunallar in 
writing his annotation- Even the latest works he mentions are in an. incomplete state 
now. 

4 

We shall do well, therefore, to examine a few of the works on music that 
existed at the time of Adiyarkunallar, as they may throw some light on the antiquity of 
South Indian Music. 

isfri^aQuimgptih 

^0 Ouifluj gl&'dseaar jfirA ; O^€iru)ji0a>jrdsfaBff(^fb^ Lj&v^frs(&feir QpfiA)aijrtrOuj 

Opesflointr fs^Sl^irdSesflujirir Qufnii^.Qjj)€irjpr 

Som QfijSsmmAintLQw uoDtfiiLfQiffojrsoflA ,0i/«/r/5/0 siresaruuiSBArpar, 

Ljar6V^0A;0«nr pf^ojrnrBuj Bsmip,Ouj€kgt/ti Qmaruif^irGS 

tuppCjuili^ Slo*"**^ atrs\>^^d Q^iiituuuL^uQ^mrspi 

/v«^eDrr0«Dirttj/rj)ifti, 

(gtjt^jraiflffujil )—ujirmQmAjSjrOffArgjfth Q^iuIuuuiIl^ ; 

^i^ujfrirsfg ndieofrit Qv^^mtrmrfrmmQm^rmu, js/ngos^QmrtrArjpf, 

(iujpOArpmQ^Arjpiii jg/rA j^pi^GuiniSfiQpArfiih ^if,ujirird(g nsAiSoirir €rQffii90iOArp€srit, 

iBiTL.spptJljfijfrci\ Opfioj^Ateo. 

—£) js 7 jSfrAs^Qmirmjpi. Beo 

BArp^sr^mfi ^^SAt QfipmdtSjpijS sir^g^uxtSAr j^pip^OufrffQtLAr^ ^tf,ujtrAs(g tfAMii 

€fQffiuS(giOArp€8rir. 

O^uSp/Siu^^irArgftii ^Bfiojjtrp g^tuppuaiLL^ i§fump 

puSjfijfffA, S^fiAt (j^pfijri9§fip issoLJiupiOArpmr^ArjS ^AlAt 
Gufr^jfit\^Arjp ^if^(u(rird(g isAeoiri €r(ipfiii9(gdOArpmt. 


TJie ancient works on Music. 


^saroianAGujR^^— ^ir&r^eosmms^jpr ; ^/fwr miffeoirjpi 

(iaiO(ff€a ffifii Q^tfiaj€SA^. 

JSStiSj— fEiTL^s^^iIljfi j;^j)yO€vr/rssr/)6Br QuuuQfftarjpr iMlQiQ^ifiOjp^, 

(tfAijiv ujirO/sir€irjPfi Q^fftiu^SAtBO. 

u^^ufts^uiJb —(snsflA jfih(y>wL^uj sirw^fiQwQiu 

^/s^cSpi^QuiruSjiQjpmj^ jift^ujiriTS(g (Beaectrir a(ipfiii9(ifdBA/rmir. 

u^9ii)flL|— ^fi^^Qumgpuh jglBtftujfffrp Q^ujujuuiLl- jSffA. 

ufisiTff£ki€B>ff €r(ifffi^^p(g •i(i^(Lfiriri0 isei^eoirir (SLnpQsiranrsiQsirmL^ ^^Sf^jfSmirAjpf. 

us^Gffg)U^iliiii— ^^^iruSeoirQffAg^ti Qoimuir&itrp Q^(uujuulLl^ 

fBfrL-spptSljfi^G\)‘, Beouufimnff&jGDff ^f(if^^pp(g isdiGotrn QmpQsneinrssQsneigL^ 

O&rirAjpi. 

Lijrj^il— tBfn^sppiolip j$ir ffQarnmjp ; ^p^ar ^pik^Qunm 
futrirs^ iseoesitrn a(^fiuS(gs6€irp€ariT. 

Cu[^ifa0j|j2— p^d^>ijsuL^e\3^,'fliup/Suj jjt€s>i^jipiSlip ,/^A)«^0«r/rcjr pmjfi 
r^ae^pQppaQm ^pifi Qun^pQpA^t iBSKCi^ntf &(\^fiBS(2^Q€aipmh, Qpjfi(f(vf^^Aapth 

Q^tre^eouu(du>. 


Cujgjinco^ir— p^^^iijmuL^fTo&ifitup/Siu §lGSi^ppi£lip .(bin^^s^QeirtrArjp!] ^i^ujtriri(g am> 
Gi>trii sirGopQppirQear ^pA^QutruSpQpsarjpf QpiflOp^, 

wfeaneaii (^pfijruutT^tr^u} QoimuirBunrgpti tajSeuireur^jQffcar^ih 

utrsiBi^ujOffff 0 CH!irp QsujujuuLii-. fBtru,sppiAjfij^^>] ^t^u.nnsQ /sn cv/7ff tL€B)ff c!Q£.j^mjpp^ QiDpQstrarir 
ssOstrsbri^ ^dos^Qoinrarjpi, 

uGHjfiiu tsffi^sppJSjfi jp ; ^msneopQp ^pA^QuttvSp 

QpAsp .gyifttjir/ri0 /sbAj6\'rrfr m(}ffd{iS(t^9Arpmh 

Agattyam,—This is an elaborate work on grammar which treats of lyal, Isai and Nata- 

kam, whose author is Agattya Muni, the leading scholar of the Tamil Sangnin in South Madura. 

This seems to have become defunct even during the time of Natchinarkiniar. But some of the 

« 

Sootrams appear in old commentaries. 

Isainunukkam,—This is a work on Isai Tamil composed in the form of Venbas by 
Sikandi muni, one of the twelve disciples of Agattya, for teaching music t(» Sarakurnara or Sayan* 
takumara. From what we gather from the annotation of Adyarkunallar and Irayanuiahapporul it 
seems to have been a standard work of the Second Sangam. 

Indirakalyani.—This is a work on Isai Tamil written by Yamaicndr which helped 
Adyarkunallar in his annotation. 

Gunancol.—A work on Nataka Tamil. Adyarkunallar says that only a .sootrams of 
it are in use whereas the work is extinct. 

Kootanool. -This is a work on Nataka Tamil of which no particulars arc known. 

Sayantam. — 'Phis is also a work on Natakam. Adyarkunallar says that the work must 
be considered to have become extinct as only a few sootrams are now in use while the major 
portion of the beginning, the middle and the end are unknown. 

Seyttyam.—'Fhis is a work on Natakam written in the shape of Sootrams by Scyltyanar. 
This is also considered defunct by Adyarkunallar as only a few Sootrams remain. 

Talavahaiyottu. —One of the works which speak about the gram \r of Thalam. Parti, 
cutars are not known. 
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Nobl.—Another work on Natakam of which no particulars are forthcoming. 

Panchabhtrateeam. — Isai Tamil Nool of Narada the divine sage. It was dead even 
during the time of Adyarkunallar. 

Panchamarabu,—Isai Tamil Nool by Ariwanan which served as an authority for the 
annotation on Stiappadhikaram. 

Bharatasenapateeam .—a work on Natakam in the form of venbas writtien by Audivayi- 
lar, which helped Adiyarkunallar in his annotation on Silappadhikaram. 

Bharatam. ~ A work or Natakam which is now defunct according to Adyarkunallar. . 

Perungurugtt.—One of the Isai Tamil works of the first Sangam, now extinct acror> 
ding to Adyarkunallar. It is also known as Mudugurugu. 

Perunarei.—An Isai Tamil work of the First Sangam. It was extinct even during the. 
tima of Adyarkunallar. 

Mathivanar Nataka Tamil Nool,—'A Nataka work written by Mathivanar in the form 
of Sootrams and Venbas, one of the works which helped Adyarkunallar in his commentary'. 

Muruval. - An extinct work on Natakam as Adyarkunallar says. 


We may not be wrong in inferring from the above that during the period of the 
first Sangam (i.e. before the deluge) literature on music, as well as highly efficient 
musical instruments, were known ; that during the period of the middle Sangam some 
of them were destroyed and a few remained; that during the last Sangam even the 
few that remkined became defunct and only a few Sootrams remained which had been 
learnt by rote and handed down by tradition. Even the works which Adiyarkunallar 
quoted from, have perished. Qnly a few Sootrams have been preserved owing to the 
disinterested efforts of Mahamahopadhyaya V. Saminatha Iyer, who collected and prin¬ 
ted ' Silappadhikaram.' It is a matter for regret that works on South Indian Music have 
thus perished for want of supporters. In spite of this, a few Kagas, Bharatam and 
Talam which had been learnt by rote have been happily preserved for us. Thebe 
have been kept up and preserved as precious mainly by the gifts from various temples 
to the instrumental musicians, singers and dancers attached to them. But the absence 
of books for obtaining first hand knowledge of the rules of music has resulted in the 
destruction of the ancient purity of Indian Music and the very Srutis are doubted. Yet 
the Hindus and the foreigners who have made a deep study of it testify to the advanced 
state of its efficiency, its scientific merit and its purity and independence. The ancient 
civilisation of India, the godliness of its inhabitants, the music of their religious worship 
and their language arc highly worthy of praise. 


aa. The wealth and civilisation of the Tamil country. 

Hitherto we concerned ourselves about the antiquity of the Tamil country, its 
culture, the numerical abundancy of the scholars of the Sangams and the excellence of 
its literature. We next proceed to note its wealth and civilisation. 

We may infer that the Pandyans w'ere a cultured race who ruled over a fertile 
country from the Ramsyana of ancient date Where Sugreeva describes to the Vsnaras 
in glowing terms the residence of Seeta. The sage Valmiki says that Sugreevan des¬ 
cribes to the Vanaras going southward how they will recognise at sight the city gwt e of 


the Pandyas which is imbedded with gold, pearls and precious stones and which is 
built in continuation with the walls of the fort. Here he describes at length the magni¬ 
ficent city gates of the Pandya kings. It is to be noted that while speaking about the 
beauty and wealth of a city he is in raptures with its gates. So he leaves us to draw 
our own inference as to the wealth and grandeur of the city. The very fact, that the 
first thing that might catch their eye, he says, will be a gate, enables us to have an idea 
about the height and breadth of the ponderous gate. We know that the age was 
famous for animals and living beings of an abnormal size. It was also the custom to 
have high and broad gates so that there might be room enough for huge elephants to 
pass under, carrying the sovereign seated in a howdah inlaid with precious stones with 
the attendants to hold the umbrella over him. As the gates were of gold, the reflection 
of its brightness enabled people to see them from afar. Again, when Havana's fort 
was seized by Sri Rama, he was struck with surprise when he saw the priceless and 
magnificent emeralds that had been used for flooring the bathroom of Havana. We 
infer from this that the wealth and«grandeur of the city of Havana was equal to that 
of the cities of the South Pandya Kingdom. I^ankah should be considered not the 
only province over which Havana ruled, but one of the many, and the seat of his 
government must have been somewhere far south in the Indian Ocean. 

It is again said that Oodiyan Cheralatham. the Chera King, helped the armies 
of the Pancha Pandavas with victuals as long as the war lasted. 

We read again that Havana, the ten-headed giant, ruled long over an exten¬ 
sive kingdom which had the Vindhya rapge as its northern boundary, and that his 
lieutenants Kharan and Dushanan fought* against Rama with their 14,000 chariots of 
bronze, as Sisera came against the Israelites with his 900 chariots of iron. Havana also 
possessed high literary merit and was specially an expert in Music. It is said that 
when he attempted to uproot the Kailasa hill, Paramasivam very nearly crushed him 
under the hill with the might of his toe; that he then played on the Veena and sang 
the praises of Sivan by chanting 'the Sama Vedam and thus obtained divine favour. 
It appears that the Rig Vedam of his time was chanted with the four Oodatta and Anudat- 
ta Swarams, Hi and Dhaand Gaand Ni and that later on Sama Vedam was chanted with 
the additional three Swarita swarams, Sa, Ma and Pa. Sama Vedam possesses in full the 
Sampoorana sapta swarams with which Havana, for the first time, praised the deity* 
The fact that he was the first to introduce the three new swarams melted the heart of 
the deity in his favour. His ganam resembles that of South India with its perfect 
modes. 

It is manifest from some of the Sootrams of Agastya that music, dancing and 
such rare arts flourished in this countiy long anterior to the time of * Agattiyam' which 
treated about lyal, tsai and Natakam. Again, the fact that the Holy Bible speaks about 
musicians skilful in playing the Kinnair and the Nagaswaram during the ante-diluvian 
period, authorises us to say that music was extensively in use in South Madurs and its 
49 provinces. It is difficult to come across such tremendous gates of brass as were 
found in Babylon and Nineveh. Such gates were in hundreds in those cities, but now 
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not even one is to be seen like them. There must have been many such gates 
inlaid with gold and precious stones, in South Madura. There is reason also to think 
that the fortress of Havana, and its grandeur must have been equally great. 

We read in the Puranas that (when the Pandavas were living a retired life 
in the forest,) Arjuna, who had married Subhadra, the sister of Sri Krishna, the ruler 
of Dwaraka, came to Madura (known as Manavur), and that he married Chitrangada, 
the daughter of Chitravahana Pandiyan and remained at his court for three years. 
Further, we read that Arjuna taught the art of Bharatam to the women in the palace 
of Viratapuram in the Matchya Desa, and that the Kings of the Chera, Chola and Pandya 
countHes were present at the marriage of his son Abhimanyu. The strong ties of friend¬ 
ship that existed among the kings of that period, t heir culture, and there enthusiasm 
for music and the art of dancing were so great that they are incomprehensible to us. 
We do not need a better instance for this than that of Kusan and Lavan, sons of Sri 
Rama, who distinguished themselves in the art of making Kathas from Ramayana, 
in the presence of royalty, being trained by the sage Valmiki. Again, we read in the 
Holy Bible that when Daniel, the devoted servant of God, fduring the reign of Darius 
in Babylon) was cast into the den of lions, the King being filled with grief for his act, 
could not eat but kept awake the whole night and would not allow any musical instru¬ 
ments to be played before him. This, along with the custom of having music in royal 
palaces morning and evening at the present day, warrants us to suppose that the same 
custom, which was in vogue 2,500 years ago must have prevailed in ancient South 
Madura also. Apart from their excellence in culture and music, the ancients, (as we 
read in the chapters describing the city and village in ‘Silappadhikaram’ of llankovadigal) 
were noted for their enonnous wealth as reflected by their large emporiums, grain 
stores, different kinds of cloth of cotton, silk, wool and lace, different kinds of spices 
like eaglewood, sandalwood, camphor and the like, and different kinds of precious 
stones like diamonds, rubies, pearls and coral. 

ag. The excellence of South Indian architecture. 

We shall be surprised at the architectural skill of our ancestors. We may find 
at the present day in the temples at Madura, Avudayarkoil, Tenkasi, Mahabalipuram, 
Tiruchendoor, Srirangam, Chidambaram, Vellore, Conjeevaram, Tanjore and other 
places remarkable specimens of architecture which reflect great skill on the workmen, 
such as verandahs built with rafters ud joists of granite stone, capitals of pillars 
worked like folded rolls, huge images carved out of a single granite stone, highly poli¬ 
shed images cut out of black granite, life-like petals of flowers made of chunam, bows and 
bow-strings carved out of granite and chains of granite. Again, Emperor Krishnadeva- 
rayalu, who ruled over Vijayanagaram (Bellary) 500 years ago b^n building on a 
tremendous scale the entrance gopurams.to the,big temples at Madura and Srirangam. 
Many, might have seen the exquisite beauty of the work which is wholly on granite and 
the huge granite door-frames. The proverb, *'like the foundation of Rayalu's gopuram”, 
is in use even at the present day. The work which, he commenced has been so 
elaborate, that it is left incomplete because no one could continue.it and it excites 
the wonder of the beholder. 
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24. The deities of the Tamil Country—their scholarship in Tamil. 

Nakkeeranar, the annotator on * Irayanarahapporul * says that the first Sangam 
existed long before the delugei and th'at Agastya as well as Siva, (the deity with matted 
locks of hair, who burnt Tripurams) and Skanda (Subramanya, who cleft the mountain 
with his lance) were presidents thereof. This warrants us to say that Parama- 
sivam himself ruled over South Madura and that he and his son Subramanya patro¬ 
nised the Tamil language and were presidents of the Sangam. 

The following facts show that the Tamil language was one best loved by 
Paramasivam:— 


It is said that during the period of the last Sangam, when Champaka Pandyan 
Vangisha Choodamani was ruling over North Madura, Paramasivan composed a 
poem on the subject that was uppermost in the mind of the ruler and gave it to one 
Dharmi who was thus enabled to carry away the prize of the 1,000 pieces of gold pro¬ 
mised by the sovereign. Again, many scholars praise Paramasivam in their poems in 
the following terms. 


Again 
again- 
and again.- 
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It is said, again, that Sundara Pandya (who married Thatathaka), and his son 
Oogra Pandya, who ruled over North Madura, were considered incarnations of Siva 
and Subramanya respectively. 

Again, the Pandya Kings are all known by the names of Tamil nadan, Then- 
navan, Tamilar koman, Koodar koman, Kadamba vana nadhan, Madhu rasan, Pandivala- 
nadhan, and scholars have used these flattering epithets for Siva and Subramanya and 
the Pandyan Kings descended frbm them. We see then that Siva and Subramanya and 
the Pandyan Kings, who descended from them, were rulers over South Madura, Korkaei 
and North Madura and were great patrons of the three divisions of Tamil—lyal, Isai 
and Natakam. People built temples for the more celebrated of these Kings and deified 
them. Ail those who ‘ descended from these Kings were traditional worshippers of 
Siva and his son Subramanya, who were the first Presidents of the first Sangam.- We 
might see a number of temples dedicated to Siva and Vigneswara in South India and 
the islands of Sumatra and Java. Such temples are rare in Northern India and other 


parts. 

We read in the Sthalapurana of North Madura, named ** Tiruvalavoy ** and In 
'*^Tiruvilayadal Purana** that the Kings who ruled at North Madura for 130 genera¬ 
tions were the descendants of Somasnndara Pandya, (another name for Siva.) We 
read also about Music, Bharatam and Talam in the Viragu-vitra Padalam, or Yal 
vasitta Padalam, Isaivathuventra Padalam and Kal-mari-yadiya Padalam of the same 
Parana. 
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25. How we may determine the ancient hiatory of India from the 

period of the three Tamil Sangaihs. 

My noble readers* the age of ancient India is hot reckoned merely by numbers 
as 2 years or 3 years, but more minutely, as in the period of such and such Manu, in a 
particular Yuga, in a particular * Parivrutti ’ (t^o years)* in a certain year (as Bhava or 
Yuva) and in such and such a Rasi>month. It is customary to say that a man was born, say 
in the year Bahudhanya* in the Kataka-ravi. But as (he particular Bahudhanya year is 
not nientioned (there are so many of them* one for every sixty years), or the parti¬ 
cular Parivrutti or Ayilya Tiruvila or the Yuga it is very difficult to say what the 
age of the man is. Again, in some of the Indian Royal families, the names of ancestors 
are constantly repeated in the succeeding generations just to show how the names of 
the progenitors are revered. But it throws considerable difficulty in the way of reckon¬ 
ing the age of any particular king. 

Again the authors uf Puranas and Itihasas of old, being ignorant of the worth 
of historical age, have given the number of years according to their own fancy. 
Presuming that a human year was 365 days, and a divine year 360 of those 363 days, 
they say that a king ruled for 10,000 or 40,000 or 60,000 of the divine years! They 
say again that many rishis lived for a number of Oolis and many chathur-yugas. 
Hence the hopelessness of the ancient history of India as regards age. Histories 
abound in such improbabilities. To add to this* the scholars, who wrote on principles of 
morality and equity, never cared to enlighten the reader, from beginning to end* on 
their country, name or age. Readers of Kural, Attichoudi, Kondreiventhan, Moothurai, 
Nanneri, Nalvali and other similar works will testify to this. There was, again, no 
registry of new books in those early days. Even if they did register them, such a fact 
was mentioned either in the first or the last page which were surely destined to be 
destroyed by moth within a short time I Such destruction would naturally ca^se 
difficulty in computing the age. Again, a wrong idea has entered into the mindsof people 
that it was a glorious thing to pass off works of recent date as works of great antiquity, 
and to assign the names of ancient authors for works written by them. But this is 
mostly confined to works made up of trumped up stories like the Puranas and does not 
apply to work.s on justice and morality and the accurate sciences. For example, we 
are aware how Sthalapuranas spring up every day. > The author borrows the services 
of a Vyasa to relate the story* a Soothapuranika to relate it to Janamajaya, and a 
Narada to inspire the author* another Vyasa. In course of time all their works will 
become converted into Vedas and Puranas written by Vyasa. The names Sootha¬ 
puranika* Narada and Vyasa, though they appear different* the author of the 
Puranas is one and the same. Though we are cognisant of .the real authors of these 
Sthalapuranas and their historical worth, we believe them to be genuine because 
the names of the above mentioned sages, and those of a few of the deities, occur there. 
This blind belief is peculiar to India. It is unsafe to determine the age of the history 
of India by these Puranas alone. 

It is impossible to gauge the authenticity of the history of thousands of years 
except through ancient records that are available. The age of the three Sangams 
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appears to be genuine, and so, later histories might well be calculated from that period. 
As south Madura was destroyed along with its 49 provinces, wc have no other authen¬ 
tic records to fall back upon. 

What the historians say about Lemuria, the natural features of the countries 
that adjoined it, the antiquity of the Tamil language .md the admixture of Tamil words 
in many foreign languages, appears to be true. Time may yet reveal facts of greater 
authenticity. We concur with the scholars who declare that Tamil was the language 
of ancient Lemuria, and that it was prior to every other language. The great land 
portion in the South of Indian Ocean which extended as far as the Kerkulan Isles 
must have been the original habitation of the Tamilians before the first Ooli, and the 
seat of the first Tapiil Sangam for 4,400 years It is said that there was the peak 
Kumari, surrounded by hills, in the south of this continent, and that the river Pahtruli • 
which takes its rise from these hills, was artificially dug by Vadimbalambaninda 
Pandya. This may be analogous to the case of the river Vygni whose course was 
diverted to the east, though it would naturally empty itself into the Arabian Sea taking 
its rise from the Western Ghats. This river Pahtruli must have been a great and broad 
river. This river, as well as the Kumari must have taken their rise from the Kumari 
hills which could be compared to the Himalayas in height and grandeur. When this 
hill and the river were destroyed, the Kumari river, the northern boundary of the 
continent, must also have disappeared. Although we have no records to understand 
the antiquity of this period, yet we may be sure that Mudathirumaran, the last of the 
Pandyas, who came to Kapatapuram after the deluge, as well as the Presidents of the 
first Sangam, like Agasttya and the author of Tolgauppyam, must have given the 
members of the Second Sangam an idea of the glory and grandeur of the first. For 
the 4,440 years of the Sangams, presided over by 4,449 eminent literary men, would 
not have been so definitely stated. As there was another deluge 3,700 years after, the 
incidents of the first deluge are but casually stated. However, there is no reason to 
doubt the truth of the incidents as they were traditionally handed down and considered 
to be real facts. It is a known fact that the third Sangam came to an end nearly 1,800 
years ago, yet no mention is made of the existence of a Sangam. After the demise of 
the last Sangam in the 2nd century A. D. the Tamil country has been ruled by the 
Pandya Kings for nearly 1,000 years i.e., till 1200 A. D. After the Pandya kings, 
a Muhammadan ruler named Athi Sultan reigned for 50 years, and after him kings of 
the Naik dynasy such as Visvanatha Naik and Tirumalai Naik; and these were 
followed by Murari Rao, Appaji Rao, Chanda Saheb, Khan Sahebandafew minor kings, 
who fought with each other often and ruled for very short periods. There was no peace 
in the country till Madura and its nighbouring provinces came under the benign British 
government in 1801 A. D. The demise of the Sangam Is due to the times when every¬ 
body's life and property were so insecure. The language also suffered at the same 
time owing to the predominance of works written In alien tongues and the introduction 
of foreign words. 
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a6. How the fourth Tamil Sangam at Madura came into 
existence during the reign of Her Gracious Majesty 

Queen-Empress Victoria. 

The benign British government brought India into a state of tranquillity and 
security by putting down internecine war, preventing foreign invasion, removing tur¬ 
bulent rulers, and introducing such facilities as Telegraphs,. Postal service, good roads 
and railways, water works, Hospitals, Schools, Colleges and Universities, Courts of 
Justice and the like. Her Gracious Majesty Queen-Empress Victoria who has graciously 
ruled over India, and looked upon her subjects as her own children became Empress in 
1858 and ruled the British Empire peacefully for 64 years. The disappearance of civil 
wars! the subjugation of many cruel acts, and the formation of many an association for 
^ bringing people together as brethren of the same community, all these were the results of 
the benign government. So an association was formed of members who had an exalted 
idea of the antiquity of Tamil and its eminent literature, for the purpose of making 
researches into, and collecting and printing, ancient Tamil works. So in the year 1901— 
the 64th year of the reign of Her Majesty who was the first Empress—the fourth Tamil 
Sangam was organised. 

■ 

How can we disbelieve the first three Sangams and their grandeur when we 
know for certain that the fourth Tamil Sangam sprang up in the 5,002"*^ year of the 
Kaliyuga, f. i-,8oo years after the demise of the third, and has been going for the 
last 13 years with 251 members on its rolls where researches into the language are 
being made I This Sangam was organised chiefly by the efforts of the Zemindar of 
Palaivanattam and Sriman ' Pandidorai Thevar. It might well have been named 
Palaivanattam Tamil Sangam or Pandidorai Tamil Sangam. But the fact that it has 
been named Madura Tamil Sangam shows the continuity of it with the first three 
Sangams. 

We shall do well to notice here the origin of the Sangam, the first presidents, 
the patrons, the active workers and members of the same so that it may convince those 
who are ignorant of the particulars of the first three Sangams. 


tHB FOURTH MADURA TAMIL SANGAM 

INSTITUTED BY 

Sriman P- PANDI THORAI THEVAR. 

Oh May 24AI, 


The following were its Presidents for the last 13 years. 
I. Sriman I^ndi Thorai Thevar, AvL 

а. „ S. Saminatba Vijaya Thevar, AvI.' 

3. „ p. S. Subramania* Iyer, Avl. 

4. Rgjarajesvara Mutturamalinga Setupati, Avl. 

5. Sriman Kao Bahadur M. Arumugam Pillai, Avl. 

б. „ Honourable K. Rama Iyengar, Avl. 
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7. Honourable P. Ramanathan, Avl. 

8. M.R.Ry. Maha mahopadhyaya V. 0 . Saminatha lyen Avl. 

The following gentlemen are the patrons of the Sangam 

I. Palavanattam Zemindar l^riman P. Pandi Thorai Thevar Avl.t (Founder)- 
a. His Highness Bhaskara Sethupati Avl. 

3« If Rajarajeswara Mutturamalinga Setupati Avl. 

4 ’ »• The Maharajah of Pudukota, AVI¬ 
S' •• The Maharajah of Travancore, Avl. 

•! The Maharajah Gaikwar of Baroda, Avl. 

7 - II The Maharajah of Mysore, Avl. 

8- II The Maharajahol Darbhanga, Avl. 

9* II The Maharajah of Cochin, Avl. 

io- ,1 The Rajah of Ettiyapuram, Avl- 

11. Sriman Pettatchi Chettiar Avl., Andipatti Zemindar. 

1 2. Sriman V. T. S. Savuha Pandya Thevar Avl., Setur Zemindar. 

13. Sriman A. L- A. R. Arunachallam Chettiar. 

14. Sriman Ramachandra Thevar, Avl- 

15. Sriman Subramania Teerthapati, Zemindar of Singampatti. 


16. „ Raja M- Dinakara Bahadur, Avl. 

17* II R- M- C- Vyravan Chettiyar, Avl., Devikottah- 

18. „ M- L- M- Kamanathan Chettiar, Avl., „ 

19' I, M- R. N- Raipanathan Chettiar, Avl-, „ 

ao- ,, R. A. A. R. Arunachalam Chettiar, Avl-, „ 

31 - „ A- A. S- Somasundram Chettiar, Avl-, „ 

33. „ ■ M- A. A- Arunachalam Chettiar, Avl., „ 

33. „ M- V. Alagappa Chettiar, Avl-, „ 

34. „ V. L- R. L. Petthaperumal Chettiar, Avl., Devikottah. 

The following are active Members of the Sangam who are responsible for its 
efficient working — 

1. His Highness Sriman Rajarajesvara Setupati, (President.) 

3- M.R-Ry. S. R. M. M. T. T. Pettatchi Chettiar, Avl., (Vice-President)- 
3 ‘ <1 Maha mahopadhyaya V- O- Saminatha Iyer, Avl. 

4.. „ V. Gopalasami Raghunatha Rajaliar Avl. 

5- „ Dakshanamoorti Durai Raja, Avl., B.A., B.L. 

6. „ Nallasami Pillai, Avl-, B.A., B-L- 

7. „ Ct A- V. Somasundram Pillai Avl-, B.A-, B.L. 

8- „ T. A-Ramalingam Chettiar Avl., B-A-, B.L. 

9. „ R. Raghava Iyengar, AvI- 

10. „ Rao Sahib M. Abraham Pandithar, Avl- 

11. „ V. S. Ramasami Shastrial, Avl- 

13 . „ Khan Bahadur H. Abdul Subhan Sahib, Avl. 

13. I, S.Gopalaaami Iyengar, AvI-yB-A. 

14. „ T- N. Sundararaja Iyengar, Avl-, RA., B-L I 

15. H T. C Srinivasa Iyengar, Avl., B.A., B.L., / 
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The following is a list of members who have made original compositions 
and researches in the Tamil literature and have obtained the sanction of the Sangam 
from time to time.— 
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M.R.Ry. V. O. Saminatha Iyer, Avl., Maha Maliopadhya}^, IVcsidency Col lege* Madras. 

R. Raghava Iyengar, Avl., Samasthana Vidwan, Ramnad. 

T- Narayana Iyengar, Editor of Sen-Tamil, Madura. 

Sri Arangasami Iyengar, Avl., Head Ma.ster, Tamil Sangam College, Madura. 
Setur R. Subramania Kavirayar, Vidwan, Tiruvaduthurai Mutt. 

A. Shanmugam Pillai, Avl-, Tamil Vidwan, Sholavandan. 

Ambalavana Navalar, Avl., Tamil Vidwan, Tinnevelly. 

Poovai A^ht i-avir|lnna?n Kalyamsuiidira Mudaliyar, Avl., Tamil Vidwan, Madras. 
A. Narayanasami Iyer Avl., Head Tamil Pandit, Town High School, Kumbakonam. 
T. P. Sivarama Pillai Avl., Head Tamil Pandit, Hindu College, Tinnevelly. 

A. Muttutliambi Pillai, Avl-, Tamil Vidwan, Navalaikotam, Jaffna. 

A. Kumarasami Pillai, Avl., Tamil Vidwan, Sunnagam, Jaffna. 

Kaviraj Nallayappa Pillai, Avl., Tamil Vidwan. Tinnevell3^ 

f 

R. Appu lyeiigir, Avl, Tamil Pandit, Hindu High School, Srivilliputtur. 

P. A. Muttu tamhvaraya Pillai, Avl., lamil Vidwan, Tranquebar. 

P. S. nevasikhamani iyer, Avl., 'I'ainil Paiidity Raja’s High .School, Sivaganga. 

M. R Kandasami Kavirayar, Avl., Editor, Vidyabhanu, Madura. 

M. R. Arunachala Kavirayar, Avl«, 'famil Vidwan, Vivekabhanu Office, Madura. 
Kanji Nagalinga Mudaliar Avl., Tamil Vidwan, Madras. 

M. S. Subramania Kavirayar, Avl., Tamil Pandit, Hindu College, Tinnevelly. 

K. Srccnivasacharinr, Avl., Head Tamil Pandit. Hindu College, M3\sore. 

T. Kylasam Pillai, Avl., Head-master, Saivaprakasa Vidyasala, Jaffna. 

V. SadasivaChettiar, Avl*, rarnil Pandit, S. P. G. College, Trichi nopoly, 

V. Kuppusami R.aju, Avl., Vidwan, Govindan & Brothers, I'anjore. 

N. Swami Vcdachalam, Avl-, Madras. 

K* Gopalachai iar, Avl., Head Tamil Pandit, Christian College, Madras. 

T. S. Subramania Pillai, Avl*, Tirugnanasambandha Matalaya Sabha, Tuticorin. 

P. M, Muttai^'a Pillai, Avl., Tuticorin. 

Swami Rudra Kotcesvarar, Dharnui Lodge, Poottan Sandai, Travancore. 

C. Rangasami Naickcr, Avl, George Town, Madras. 

V. Gopalasaini Rcgunatlia Rajaliar, Avl., Haridwara Mangalam, Tanjore District. 
M. Sambasiva Nayanar, Avl.i Tamil Vidwan, Saliyamangalam, Tanjore Ut. 

G. Sathasivam Pillai, Avl*, Editor “ Ncclalochini", Negapatarn. 

Nalla Kuttalam Pillai, Avl., Tamil Pandit, Setupati High School, Madura. 

C. S. Chokkalingani Pillai, Avl., Tamil Pandit* Coimbatore. 

R. M. Palanivelu Pillai, Avl., Iron Merchant, East Gate, Tanjore. 

M* V* Ramanujachariar, Avl, Tamil Pandit, College, Kumbakonam. 

M. Palanisami Goundar, Avl., Kumaralingam, Paini Talnq* 

S. M. Syed Mahamed Alim Pulavar, Avl*, Keelakarai. 

S. Radhakrishna Iyer, Avl, B.A.i F.M.U., Pudukotah 
G. Subramania Iyer, Avl, Editor, Swadesha Mitran", Madras. 

T. Ramakrishna Pillai, Avl, B.A*, High Court, Madras. 

K. Sundararamier, Avl, M.A., Lecturer, Kumbakonam. 
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M.R.Ry. J. M. Nallasami Pillai, Avl, B.A., B L., Member, Tamil SangamCommittee, Madura. 

K. G* Sesha Iyer, Avl., B.A*, B.L., High Court, Vakil, Trivandrum. 

B. S. Subramania Iyer, Avl, B.A., Revenue Board Ollice, Madras. 

S. V. Kallapiran Pillai, Avl., B.A., Special Deputy Collector, Trichinn|xdy. 

Pagadal S. P. Narasimlialu Naidu, Avl, Editor, “ The Crescent'*, Coimbatore. 

S. Saminatha Iyer, Avl, Sannadhi Street, Ramnad. 

S. Paulvanna Mudaliar, Avl, Secretary, S. V. Sabha, Tinnevelly. 

M. S. Pooranalingam Pillay, Avl, B.A., Bridge, Tinnevelly. 

T. C, Sreenivasa Iyengar, Avl, B.A., B-L., Honorary Secretary, ramil Sang.iin. 

!• Saminatha Mudalian Avl, Supervisor of Primary Scl.f.ids, ranjoir. 

V. P. Subramania Mudaliar, Avl, G. B. V. C., Dy.-Supt., Civil Veterinary, Madras. 
V. Muttukumarasami Mudaliar Avl, B.A., Inspector, Rangoon. 

Chit'Kylasam Pillai, Avl, Secretariat, Colombo. 

Karkulam Kuppusami Mudaliar, Avli B.A., (iovernment Secretariat* Madras. 

S. Krishnasami Iyengar, Avl, M. A., M. R. A. S., Bangalore City- 
T- Kanakasundram Pillai, Avl, B.A., 315, Mint Street, Madras. 

P. Vencatasami Mudaliar, Iluzur Shcristackir, Tinnevelly. 

V. J. Thambi Pillai, Avl, M. K. A- S., Wellavetti, Colcunbo. 

T. A. Ramaiinga Chettiar, Avl., B.A., III.., Coimbatore. 

N. V. Sundara Raja Iyer, Avl, B.A-, First (irade Pleader, Ramnad- 
K. Devanadhachariar, Avl* ramil P.'\ndit, Maharaja's Ccdlege, Mysore. 

T. Lakshmana Pillai, Avl, B.A., I luznr Onicc, 'li ivaiidrum. 

K. V. Subba Iyer Avl» Head-Master, F. Il School, Madras- 

M. R. Sreenivasa Iyengar, Avl, Tamil V'idvan, Pudnkotah. 

M. K. M. Aodul Kadir Rowther, Avl, Hakhdhar, Sothukiidi. 

M. Julicn Vin.scii Esq., Professoral ‘ Ecoledc Langues OricMitals, 5.S, nu* drl 

I'nivnsiie, Paiis. 

M. N. Sesha Iyer, Avl, I'cacher, .Sethupati High School, Madura. 

Peruhavaluthan Rangacliariar, Avl, Maha Mahopadliyaya, Kumhakonam. 

T. E. Srinivasachariar, Avl, .Sanskrit Pandit, College, Kunibakunam. 

V. Srinivasachariar, Avl, Sanskrit Vidwan, Ramnad. 

Veerasami Iyengar, Avl, Samasthaiia Vjyukaiana Vidwaj), Kttiyapnran). 
Chandrasekhara Sastrial, Avl, Malta Mahopadliyaya, Sanskrit Pandit, Madras. 

R. Krishnamachariar, Avl, M.A., Ins|>cctor of Sanskrit Schools. 

L. K. Thulasi Ram, Avl, B.A., B.L., Vakil, Madura. 

Dakshanamurti Dorai Rajah, Avl, B.A., B.L., High Court V'akil, Madura. 
Sundaralingaswami Kamaya Naickcr, Avl, Madura. 

Khan Bahadur H. Abdul Subhan .Sahib, Avl, Retired A.sst. Polit e .Supt-, Madura- 
K. Annamalai Pillai, Avl, Tamil Pandit, Ammannr, riruturaiiKumdi. 

K. P. Seygutambi Palar, Avl, Sandi .Street, Kotar. 

S. Kalyana Goundar, Avl, Servampatti Zemindar, Trirhengt>de. 

M. Kadiresa Chettiar, Avl, Mahipalanpatti, Ramnad. 

N. Somasundaram Pillai, Avl, Police .S. H- O. Tirumakotai, 'fanjoie Dt. 

J. V. Subramania Iyer, Avl, B A., Manager, P.W.I)-, Bellary. 

T. A. Muttusami Konar, Avl, Secretary, Saiva .Samaj, TrichcngfKJc. 

M. P. Maacarenhas, Esq., Coral Mills Co., (Ltd.), Tuticorin. 

T. A. Gopinatha Row, Avl, M. A-, Archeological Supdt. Trivandrum. 

Nellaiappa Pillai, Avl, B*A*, Sub-Magistrate, Oodumalpet. 
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91. M>R.I<y. Mutturathna Mudaliar, Avl., Tiruvarur. 

93. „ M. V< Minakshisundra Mudaliar, Avl., First-Grade Pleader, Coimbatore. 

93. „ P Ramanatha Mudaliar, Avl., Chintadripet, Madras. 

94. „ Y..S. Taylor Bodhakar, East Gate, Madura. 

95. „ T. N. Tangavelu Mudaliar, Avl-, Assistant Auditor, Madras. 

96. „ Bava Vydilinga Mudaliar, Avl., Mirasidar, Tiruvarur. 

97. „ Rao Bahadur K. S- Sreenivasa Pillai, Avl.* Pleader, Tanjore. 

98. ,, Rama.subba Mudaliar, Avl*, Mirasidar, AIttambadi, Tiruturaipoondi. 

99. „ Sri la Sri Anantha Shanmuga Saranalaya Swamigal, Tillaivilsgam, Tanjore Dt. 

too. ,, S. V. M. .Swaminatha Pillai, Avl., Merchant, Velipalayam, Negapatam. 

101. „ P. Samson Esq., Advocate, Mynchien, Burma. 

102. • „ A. Sundaranatha Pillai, Avl, Tamil Pandit, S.P.G. College, Trichinopoly. 

103. ,, Kumarasami Mudaliar, Avl, Big House, Kunnur, Srivilliputtoor. 

104. „ M. Mariappa Pillai Avl., Mirasidar, Karuvappanaickanpettah, Trichinopoly. 

105. O. S. P. S. E. Pakeer Mytheen Rowther, Madura. 

106. „ S. Krishnasami Senaiya Nadar, Avl., Mirasidar, Palliyur. 

107. „ A. Chithainbara Mudaliar, Avl., Police Inspector, Oottaranmerur, Chingleput. 

* 108. „ S. Krishnasami Iyer, Avl., Tamil Pandit, College, Trivandrum. 

109. „ V. M. Thangayya Naicker, Avl, Mirasidar, Valatamangalam, Tanjore Dt. 

110. ,, S. Govindasami Pillai Avl, Manager, S. S. School Avalivanallur, Tanjore Dt. 

Ml. „ S. Krishnasami Thevar Avl, Mirasidar, Avalivanallur, Haridwaramangalam, 

Tanjore Dt. 

M3. ,, . A. M. Satagoparamanujachariar, Avl, Tamil Pandit, N. H. School, Trichy. 

M3. „ Ramasami Vannyar Avl, Mirasidar, Pulavarnattam, Tanjore Dt. 

M4. „ Panipya Sethurayar, Avl, President, Nattamii Sangam, Ilankadu. 

115. „ S. Gnanasikhamani Mudaliar, Avl, B.A., Srivaikuntam. 

m 6. „ K. R. Venkatarama Iyer, Avl, B.A-, B-L., High Court Vakil, Madura. 

M 7- „ M. Panchanatham Pillai, Avl, East Main Street, Trivadi* 

m 8. „ M. Vencatasami Nattar, Avl, Head Tamil Pandit, S. P. G. College, Trichinopoly. 

m 9. „ V. R. Pakkirisami Pillai Avl, Negapatam. 

130. „ Ramasami Pillai, Avl, Teacher, Pudukotah. 

i3>. „ T. N. .Sundara Raja Iyengar, Avl, B.A, B.L., Honry Secretary, Tamil Sangam, 

Madura. 

133 - „ Rao Saheb M- Abraham Pandither, Avl, Karunanithi Medical Hall, Tanjore. 

133. „ Muttu Vijaya Ragunadha Muttukumara Vanangamudi Valuvadi Devar, Avl, 

Zemindar, Tanjore. 

134. „ R. Saminatha Vijaya Thevar, Avl, Zemindar of Papanad, Tanjore. 

135* „ T. Bhaktavatchalam, Avl, B.A., Vepery, Madras. 

126. „ C. V. Krishnasami Iyer, Avl, District MunsifT, Tiruvarur, Tanjore Dt. 

137. „ P. S. Ramalinga Vijaya Thevar, Avl, Younger 2 ^mindar of Papanad, Tanjore- 

138. „ P. Kumarasami Pillai Avl, B* A., Head Clerk, MunsifT Court, Madura* 

129. „ L. Gopalasami Iyengar Avl, B.A, Vakil and Auditor, Tamil Sangam. 

130. „ Hon. S. Rm. M. Ramasami Chettiar, Avl, Municipal Chairman, Chidambaram. 

131. „ ■ N. A. V. Somasundaram Pillai, Avl, B.A., B.L., Brit^fc Tinnevelly. 

133. „ Oobhayavedagama Pandither of Yalpanattunallur, Sin^pore. 

133. „ S. Somasundaram Pillai Avl, High Court Vakil, Madras. 

134. „ Rajamannarsaini Nadalvar Avl, Seeralur, Tanjore Dt. 

13^. „ Venkatachala Regunatha Rajaliar Avl, Mirasidar* Tanjore. 
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V. Appasami Vandayar AvI, Landlord, Poondi, Tanjore. 

K* Sadasiva Chettiar Avl<, Mint Street, Madras. 

Mosul* Munisami Mudaliar AvI., 175, Mint Street, George Town, Madras. 

K. P. Arunachala Mudaliar Avl., Mirasidar, Kotivinayakanallur, Tlruturai|KX)ndi. 
Valmeekalingam Pillai AvI., Mirasidar, Menali, Tirutuiaipoondi. 

M. Gopalakrishna Iyer Avl., Tamil I’andit, College, Madura. 

S- D. Krishna Iyengar Avl., B-A., B.L-, High Court Vakil, Madura- 
M. S. Sesha Iyengar Avl., B-A., First Grade Pleader, Madura- 
A. Gopalninuttusami Naidu Avl-, Teacher, Govt- School, Pahoor. 

V. Sundaram Iyer Avl., B.A., B.L.* High Court Vakil, Madura. 

V. S- Lakshminarayana Iyer, Avl. B-A., B-L., High Court Vakil, Madur.-i- 
K. Venkoba Row Avl-, Thanappa Mudaliar Agraharani, Madura- 
C- Natesa Iyer Avl-, B-A., B-L., High Court Vakil, Madura- 
C- Srinivasa Rao S.iheb Avl., B.A-, B-L., High Court Vakil, Madura- 
C. S. Venkatachariar Avl., High Court Vakil, Madras. 

T. R-amasami Iyengar, Avl., B-A., R-L., Vakil, Madura- 
P. N- Naganatha Iyer Avl., B-A-, Vakil, Madura. 

M. Mathuvier Avl., B-A., B-L., High Court Vakil, Madura. 

C. Srinivasa Iyer Avl., B.A., B-L., High Court Vakil, Madura- 
A. Rangasaini Iyer Avl-, Governnicnt Pleader, Ramnad- 
V, R. Sitagopa Iyengar Avl., B.A-> B.L-, Vakil, Madura. 

G- Soinayaji Iyer Avl-, B-A-, B.L., High Court Vakil, Madura. 

V. Ramachandra Iyer, Avl., B.A-, B.I-, Govt. Pleader, Madura. 

S- Ramasanii Iyengar Avl-, B-A-, B-I.«, Vakil, Madura- 
G. A. Sundaram Iyer Avl-, B-A.. B.L., Vakil, Madura. 

S. Harihara Iyer Avl., Vakil, Madura. 

Honourable K. Rama Iyengar Avl., B.A., B.L, High Court Vakil, Madura- 
M. R. N- Ramanathan Chettiar Avl., Devakotah- 
N- Natesa Iyer Avl-, B.A., B L., Vakil, Madura. 

Janakaraja llievar Avl., Madura. 

S. Bhu|)alam Pillai Avl-, Chief Clerk, P- W. I). Batticaloa, Ceylon- 
A. Oograpandiam Pillai Avl., Vakil, Ramnad. 

Naniperumal Iyengar Avl., Muhavoor, Tiruparchethi i*us(, Raniiiad Ht- 
Karai M. Sabharatna Iyer Avl, Tamil Pandit, Jaffna- 
V. S- Ramasami Sastrigal, B-A., B.L., Vakil, Madura. 

S. A. Subramania Iyer, Avl., Headmaster, Madura College. 

S. Rm. M. Ct. Pettatchi Chettiar, Avl., M. R. A. S., (Vice-President, Tamil 

Sangam, Madura) Kanadukathan. 

G- Ramasami Iyengar, Avl., Landlord, Madura. 

M. Raghava Iyengar, Avl., Tamil Pandit, Tamil Lexicon Office, Madura. 

Subramania Pillai, AvL, Peishkar, Tirupparchethi Post. 

P. Subbaraya Iyer, Avl., Vakil, Madura. 

A. Sundaram Iyer, Avl., Vakil, Madura- 
K. Gopala Iyengar, Avl., Pleader, Paramakudi. 

M. Nagalingam Pillai, Avl-, Pleader, Ramnad. 

M. C. Anaiappa Mudaliar, AvL, Tamil Pandit, Namakal. 

C. M. Raju C^tiar, Avl., M. B. P. G. Madras. 
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183. M.R<R3'. Muthu K. M. Natesan Chettiar* AvI., Devakota. 

183. „ P> K. Ramasami Iyengar, Avl, High Court Vakil, Madura* 

184. „ S. Vcdantam Iyengar, AvI., Pleader, Paramakudi* 

185- „ T. V. Kothandarama I^’er, AvI*, Pleader, Paramakudi* 

186. „ A. S* Subbiar. AvI., Pleader, Paramakudi. 

187. „ A. L. V. R. Rm. Chithambaram Cltettiar, AvI*, Devakota. 

188* „ S. Nagalingan Pillai, Avl., Pleader, Paramakudi. 

189. „ T. V. Ramasami Iyengar, AvI., Pleader, Paramakudi. 

190. „ S. Gangadharam Iyer, AvI-, Ramnad. 

191. „ B. B. Subbarama Iyer, Avl, Tamil Pandit, Madura. 

193. „ N. R. Subramania S.irma, Avl, Tamil Pandit, A. M. P. High School, Pasumalai* 

193. „ M. Govindasami lycr, Avl, Tamil Pandit, Madura. 

194* „ T. R. Srecnivaaa Iyengar, Avl, Vakil, Madura. 

195- ,, A. R. Narayana Iyer, Avl, Pleader, Srivilliputoor. 

196- „ S. R. Venkatachariar, Avl, Pleader, Srivilliputoor* 

197. „ R. K. Nallakuttalam Pillai, Avl, Pleader, Srivilliputoor* 

198. „ .S. Subbiar, Avl, Pleader, Srivilliputoor. 

199. „ D. Sundararaja Iyengar, Avl, Pleader, Madura. 

300 . „ M. S. Vengusami Iyer, Avl, Pleader, Madura. 

301 . „ N- S. R. Natchiappa Mudaltar, Avl, Negapatam. 

303 . ,, Rau Bahadur G. Srecnivasa Rao, Avl, First Grade Pleader, Madura. 

303- ,, T. Ramanuja Iyengar, Avl, Vakil, Ramnad. 

304- „ K- V. Ramachariar, Avl, South Masi Street, Madura. 

205. „ A. A. A- R- Arunachalam Chettiar, Avl, Karaikudi* 

3o 6. „ C- M. Venkatachalapati Iyer, Avl., Municipal Councillor, Madura. 

307* „ S. V. A. Nagasami Chettiar, Avl, Ilayangudi. 

308. „ .S. M. Muthaya Rodrigo, Avl, Shop-keeper, Chilaw, Ceylon. 

309. „ R. Satagopachariar, Avl, Manager, Setur- 

310. „ T. V. Chithambara Iyer, Avl, Tamil Pandit, Trivandrum- 

311. „ R* Krisnamachariar, Avl, Madura. 

312. „ K, A. Venketasubramania Iyer, Avl, Pleader, Madura. 

313. ,. 1 ). S. Rengachariar, Avl, B.A., B.L., High Court Vakil, Sivaganga. 

314. „ V. Manikkani Pillai, Avl, Pleader, Madura- 

215. ., C. Padmanabha I,Yengar, Avl, Pleader, Mylapurc. 

31 6 . „ M. V. Subramania Iyer, Avl, Pleader, Madura. 

317. I, R. S. Narayanasami Iyer, Avl.,'Vakil Madura* 

318. ,, R. R. Krishnamachariar, Avl, Tamil Vidvan, Madura. 

319. „ P. K* Subramania Pillai, Avl* Sub*Assistant Surgeon, Madura. 

3 20. „ K- Vadivelu Chettiar, Avl, Editor, “Lokopakari" Madras. 

331 - V. T. Srinivasa I)’engar, Avl, Tamil Pandit, College, Pudukutah. 

333. •• A* Kandasami Pillai, Avl, Tamil Pandit, Katuputtur, Trichy. 

333. C. A* C. Kasinathan Chettiar, Avl, Kothamangalam, Ramnad District 

334. -, A* A. A Annamalai Chettiar, Avl, Money lender, Kaelaaevtlpatti* 

335. Eswaramoorthia Pillai* Avl, Merchant, Tuticorin. 

336- „ A- Varadhananjiya Pillai, Avl*. Suramangalam, Salem- 

337. B* J* M-Kulasckhara Raj, Avl, Prakasapuiam, Nazareth (Tinnevelly District.) 

338. „ V. Srineevasa Desikachariai, Avl, First Grade Pleader, Madura. 
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a39» M.R.Ry. V. R- Venketarama Iyer> Avl*, Thambipatti, Watrap* 
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27. Some probable conclusions as regards the age of the three Sangams. 

It is now 1914 years since Christ was born and 5,014 years since kaliyugam 
began. It is said that the third sangam was in existence till 100 A. I). But inasmuch 
as it existed in North Madura for I1850 years, we may put down the commencement of 
the sangam to 3,664 years from now. We have noted already that the kaliyugam began, 
after the destruction of Dwaraka and that about the same time there was a deluge in the 
provinces adjoining the Indian Ocean. It appears that Kapatapuram, the seat of the 
Second Sangam, was then submerged. So the third Sangam must have come into 
existence about the year I1350 of the kaliyugam. If one asks where the Pandya Kings of 
Korkei were, during these 1,350 years, we may say that they came to Manavur, five or six 
miles east of North Madura, built their palaces there and settled down. While there, they 
built the city of modern Madura and a small temple there, and transferred the seat of 
Government also to the new city. Their old capital of Manavur is called old Madura, 
where ruins of palaces and temples may still be seen. We read in the Puranas 
that Arjunawasat Manavur where he married the daughter of the Pandya King Chitra* 
vahanan. From all these we are enabled to infer that, after the destruction of Kapala- 
puram by deluge, the Pandya Kings made Manavur the seat of their Government, 
that Madura was built by them while they were at Manavur and that the Sangam was 
established by them about the same time. We have also noted that there was a previous 
deluge before the kaliyuga. This is the deluge where Satyavrata figures. From the 
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V, RcngachariaFf AvU 407 Tank Sqiiarci Triplicane. 

Pandit S. Sivanandam Pillaii Avl-i Native Doctor, Madia>. 

V. Muthusami I^'er, Avl-i M. A.. L. T-i Inspector of Schools, Arpukkuta. 

P. Chithainbarapunnai V^ananatliaiif Avl, raniil Pandit, Hindu College, Tinncvelly, 
K. M. Muthukrishna Pillai Avl, LandliolJert Kalaka In. 'rinnevellv District. 

Rao Bahadur S. Bhavanandam Pillai, Avl- K. R. 11 . S.. M. R. A- S , Assistant 

Commissioner of Pt>lice, Madras. 

T. S. Subramania Iyer, Avl, B. A., B. L.» First Cirade Pleader, Madura. 

R. Rengachariar, Avl., B. A., B* First Assisaut, Madanapalle. 

R. Ganapathi Iyer, Avl., B. A., B. L-. High Court Vakil, Madura. 

Nagesvara Iyer, Avl* Journalist, Madiirn. 

M* Rangasami Iyer, Avl, B.A.,B.L., V^akil, Ramnad. 

S. P* Nagasami Iyer, Avl, Pleader, Ramnad* 

S* Sreenimuragam Pillai Avl, Vakil, rripatur, Rnmnnd. 

Dewan Bahadur L- D. Swami Kannu Pillai< Avl, M- A.* B* L., L,L.H*, Registiar of 

('o-opeiative Societies, Madras. 
M* V. Visvanatha Pillai, Avl, ramil P.iiulii, (i. P., Madra.s- 
W* Narayann Iyer, Avl, Sheristadar, District Court, Chittoor. 

I). Gopalacharlu, Avl, Vaidyaratna Pandit, Principal, Ayurvedic College, Madras. 
The Honourable Rao Bahadur P. Kesava Pillai, Avl, Pleader, (iuoly. 

V* M. Ratnesvara Iyer, Avl, Tamil Pandit, S. M. S. Karakiuli. 

T. V. Oomamahesvaram Pillai, Avl., H- A., B. L, Vakil, Tanjorc. 

P. Sambanda Mudaliar, Avl, B.A., B.L., High Court Vakil, Madras. 

A* G. Pichamuttu Pillai, Avl, B.A., L.T,, Hd. Master, St. Peter's High School, Tanjorc* 
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fact that there was the Pandya rule as well as a Sangam in Kapatapuram 3,700 years 
before the commencement of the kaliyugam, we are not wrong in copcluding that there 
was a deluge 8,700 years ago. Again, when it is said that the author of Tolgauppiam> 
contemporary with Nilandarutiruvil Pandyan ruling at South Madura before this 
deluge, existed during the period of the Middle Sangam, we may infer that Tolgauppiam 
must have been written over 8,700 years ago when South Madura was destroyed. 
Again when it is said that the Sangam existed in South Madura for 4,440 years we may 
fix the probable date of the First Sangam to be 13,000 years ago. Moreover, a survey 
of the geneology for a number of generations, the number of Patron-Sovereigns whose 
literary works were approved and stamped by the authority of the Sangams, the style 
of the Tamil literature of the period — all these undoubtedly support the accuracy of 
our conclusions as regards the age of the Sangams. We cannot rely upon the Puranas 
for determining the age of the Sangams as they are partly mixed with fables, and as 
their age, according to eminent scholars, is only about 1,000, or 1,500 years. In Madura 
Tiruvilayadal Puranam, Pandya Kings are credited with 5,000, 8,000, 10,000 and even 
15,000 years of rule each 1 But judging from the life of generations of sovereigns we 
find on nn average they are either 50, 63 or 38 years, in which the interregnum period 
must also be included. 

We are not far wrong in concluding, then, that the Tamil language with its 
three angams of lyal, Isai, and Natakam, and consequently Music, flourished even 
13 jooo years ago. 

Noble readers I it may surprise you or perhaps you may even think it absurd 
to be told that there was a Tamil Sangam 13,000 years ago, and that the Tamil language, 
with its three angams, was patronised and cultivated by ruling sovereigns, sages and 
scholars. But as the ancients have left no records, our task of reckoning the age of 
anything is so very hopeless. Age, even at the modern day, is calculated by the aid 
of extraneous literature and a few other means. At the present time books are regis¬ 
tered, which is a permanent record of age. The ancients on the other hand, merely 
noted the name of the year as Vahudhanya or Virodhikritu without mentioning to 
which particular cycle the year belonged. This undoubtedly resulted in last being 
first and first last. 

The dotting of some Tamil letters such as v and » mentioned by the author of 
Tolgauppiam (which letters are considered to belong to a rude stage) is a testimony to 
the antiquity of the language. 

Again, our readers are not unaware of the opinion of Professor Haeckel as 
regards the natural evolutionary growth of the earth, He determines from the shape 
of the conches and cover plates of snails that this earth must have had living beings in 
it even five millions of years ago. We come across such fossilised plates even now. 
He establishes the evolution of roan from the lower animals by means of skeletons of 
animals, the structure and primai^y shape of the embryo and the peculiar development 
of the teeth and the head. 

We shall do well to give his theory as regards the age and primary residence 
. of the first man and the language of the first inhabitants. 
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a8. How man was descended from the monkey. 

** The Bvolotion of lien.” by Profeeeor Haeckel. P. 35 a> 

" Hence in the genealogy of the mammals we must derive man immediately from the 
Catarrhive groups and locate the origin of the human race in the Old World. Only the early root 
form from which both descended was common to them 

The above extract shows that man was descended from the monkey and tii it 
the generative organs of the two species are alike. He says that the first men inhabited 
the Old World. This Old World is the continent of Lemuria which was submerged in 
the Indian Ocean. The author determines the limits of this continent and mentions 
the islands and lands that surrounded it by deriving them from some of the plants and 
-trMs that grew there. 

We may see from the following-extract that man must have descended from 
the eastern apes. 

■ 

" The Evolution of Man.” by Professor Haeckel. P. 359. 

“ The other groupi to which man belongsi are the Eopitheca or eastern apes; they are 
* found in Asia and Africa, and were formerly in Europe. All the eastern apes agree with man on the 
features that are chiefly used in Zoological classification to distinguish between the two Simian 
groups, especially in the dentition.” 

By Eastern countries he means Asia and Africa. A particular species of ape 
found in the shores of Asia and Africa must have been the ancestor of man. 

The Evolution of Man." by Professor Haeckel. P. s6i. 

“ 'fhe apes of the Old World or all the living or fossil apes of Asia, Africa and 
Europe, have the same dentition as man. ” 

Here he says that, judging from the dentition of fossilised apes of the Old 
World man must have belonged to the same species as there is a similarity in the 
dentition. The survivors of the species are now found in the following places:— 

*• The Evolution of Man." by Profossor Haeckel. P. a$ 7 . 

" These living suivivors are scattered far over the southern part of the Old World. Most 
of the species live in Madagascar, some in Sunda Islands, others on the mainland of Asia and 
Africa. Some of these were almost as big as men, such as the diluvial lemurogonon Megaladapis 
of Madagascar. *' 

We see from the above that the remnants of the species which esca^ from 
the deluge are found in MadagaKar and Sunda Islands and in the land portions of 
Asia and Africa. 

39. The period of the firet appearance of man. 

The following extract throws some light on the period of the origin of the 
species Man. and the period when he was endowed with speech. 

•• The Evolution of Mao.".by Professor HaockoL P. ao 3 . 

"Thefirst appearance of man, or, to be more predae^ the development of man from sobm 
doe^ rdaled gfwipOf Apesb probably (alls in either the Miocene or the Pliocene period, the 
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middle or the last section of the Tertiary period. Others believe that man properly so-calledt man 
endowed with speech w^s not evoived from the non^speaking ap^man (Pithecan thropus)' until 
the followingi the Antfaropoacdc age. In this fifth and last section of the organic history of the 
earth we have the full development and dispersion of the various races of men, and so it is called 
the Anthropozoic as well as the Quarternary period. In the imperfect condition of Palseontologicai 
and Ethnographical science tfe cannot as yet give a confident answer to the question whether the 
evolution of the human race from some extinct ape or lemur took place at the beginning of this or 
towards the middie or the end of the Tertiary period-. However this much is certain—the develop* 
ment of civilisation fails in the Anthropozoic age, and this is merely an insignificant fraction of the 
vast period of the whole history of life. When we remember this, it seems Hdiculous to restrict 
the word “history “ to the civilised period. If we divide into a hundred equal parts the whole 
period of history of life, from the spontaneous generation of the first moneta to the present day, 
and if we then represent' the relative duration of the five chief sections or ages, as calculated from 
the average thickness of the strata they contain, as percentages of this, we get something like the 


following relation:— 

(i) Archeolithic or Archeozoic (Primordial) age ... 53 6* 

(ii) Paleolithic or Paleozoic (Primary) „ ... 3a i 

(iii) Mesolithic or Mesozoic (Secondary) „ — tr $ 

(iv) Cenolithic or Cenozoic (Tertiary) „ ... 33 

(v) Anthropolithic or Anthropozoic (Quarternary) -- e s 


too o 

In any case, the “ Historical period “ is an insignificant quantity compared with the 
vast length of the preceding ages, in which there was no question of human existence on our ‘ 
planet. Even the important Cenozoic or Tertiaiy period, in which the first placentala or higher 
mammals appear, probably amounts to little over two per cent of the whole organic age- ” 

The author here computes the age of living beings to be 50 millions of years 
from now. He divides the whole of this period into 100 equal divisions, and takes five 
of those chief sections. He makes out that the monkey species came into existence 
in the middle of the fourth period and man later on, and that in the fifth period man 
was endowed with speech and with the privilege of going about as he liked. This 
fifth period is reckoned by him to have comprised 3,50,000 years. If man was endowed 
with speech 3,sodxx) years ago, he must have attained some degree of civilisation and 
culture at least 50,000 years ago, and must have learned writing and civilised arts at 
least 30,000 years ago. 

30. That Lemuria was the cradle of the human race. 


We shall be enabled to conclude from the following extract that the first 
civilised man must have occupied the Old World or the continent of Lemuria and after 
the destruction of the continent must have become scattered in different countries. 


*• The Evolution of M«n.“ by Professor Haqehsl. P. sSs. 

“ The third, end last, stage of our animal anoestiy is the'tme or epeakinf man (Homo) 
who was gradually evolved from the preceding stage by the advance of animal tsog oa fe into arti¬ 
culate human ^eech. As to the time and place of this real “creation of man*' we can only *» r*f w 
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tentative opinions. It was probably during the Diluvial period in the hotter zone of the Old World 
either on the mainland in tropical Africa or Asia, or on an earliar continent (Lemuria—now sunk 
below the waves of the Indian OceanX .which stretched from East Africa (Madagascar, Abyssinia) 
to East Asia (Sunda Islands, further India). I have given fully in my “ History of Creation " the 
weighty reasons for claiming this descent of man from the anthropoid eastern apes and shown how 
we may conceive the spread of the various races from this “Paradise"over the whole earth. 1 have 
also dealt fully with the relations of the various races and species of men to each other. 

The above extract warrants us to say that the man endowed with speech was 
a development from the ape which has no power of speech, that the language of nan 
was a development from that of the lower animals, that the man with the power of 
speech first lived in the tropics, that the land inhabited by him was once submerged, 
that the submerged continent was Lemuria adjoining the land portions of Africa, 
Madagascar. Abyssinia, Sunda and India, and that was the “ Paradise " of the first 
man from which the various races spread over the whole earth. We have already 
noted that Sou^ Madura was in the Old World Lemuria. that the Tamil Sangam esta¬ 
blished there was destroyed by the sea after an existence of 4.400 years, and that the 
Tamil language spoken there was carried to different countries and was found in many 
languages. We have also noted that the Tamil language possesses some natural 
sounds of animals not found in other languages and isaunique and independent language. 
Perhaps we may doubt whether one language could have possibly been the ancestor 
of all languages. We shall note below the view of Professor Haeckel on the subject. 

•• The Evolution of Man." by Professor Haeckel. P. so3, 

" All philologists of any competence in their,science now agree that all human languages 
have been gradually evolved from very rudimentary beginnings. ” 

The above extracts prove that the earliest language spoken was in Lemuria 
inhabited by man who spoke the articulate human language which was a development 
from animal language, and that the primitive langiuge of the world was the one that 
was in use in the seven great provinces of that continent. 

3z. Lemuria, the habitation of the first Man and the place 

where the first language was spoken. 

** The Evolution of Man." By Professor HaeckeL P. S04, 

“ As we have been convinced from Comparative anatomy and ontogeny, and from 
pakonielogy, that all past and living vertebrates descend from a common ancestor, so the com¬ 
parative study of desd and living Indo-Germanic tongues proves beyond question that they are 
ail modifications of one primitive language,^ This view of their origin is now accepted by ail 
the chief philologists who have worited in this branch and are unprejudiced." 

Just as we de^ye all living animals from a common ancestor by a comparative 
study of their physical structure and the vertebral column,-so also scholars who have 
studied the phildogy of different languages agree that all languages were modifications 
of one primordial language. 

We have already menticmed that when the first inhabitants became scattered 
in diflerent places their ancient language also gradually got corrupted and was known 
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by different names. Professor Haeckel says we have more. definite proofs to show 
that all languages were derived from one primitive tongue than to establish the evolu¬ 
tion of animals from one common ancestor from zoological data. 

** The Evolution of Man.” by Professor Haeckel. P. 005. 

“ We find just the same thing in comparing the various dead and living. languages that 
have developed from a common primitive tongue. If we examine our geneological tree of the 
Indo-Germanic languages in this lights we see at once that all the older or parent tongues, of which 
we regard the living varieties of the stem as divergent daughter and grand*daughter languages, have 
been extinct for some time. The Aryo-Romanic and the Slavo*Germanic tongues have completely 
disappeared; so also the Aryan, the Greco-Roman, the Slavo*Lettic, and the ancient Germanic. 
Even their daughters and grand-daughters have been lost; all the living Indo-Germanic languages 
are only related in the sense that they are divergent descendants of common stem forms. Some 
foons have diverged more, and some less, from the original stem-form. 

s 

This easily demonstrable fact illustrates very well the analogous case of the origin of the 
vertebrate species. Phylogenetic comparative philology here yields a strong support to phylo¬ 
genetic comparative zoology. But the one can adduce more direct evidence than the other, as the 
paleontological material of philology the old monuments of the extinct tongue have been preserved 
much better than the paleontological material of. zoology the fossilised bones and imprints of 
vertebrates." 

The above quotation clearly' shows that all modern languages were derived 
from one primitive language, and that language was first spoken in the Old World, t. e. 
Lemuria. Inasmuch as the words of this first language are found mixed in many 
languages of the present day, it will not be difficult to determine the origin of the • 
animal world and the evolution of man from lower animals. Some of the words of the 
first language now found in modern languages are more startling proofs -to 
establish our theory than the fossils of animals. 

I 

#• 

31. The language of Lemuria was Tamil. 

t 

We have established by incontestible proofs that the habitation of the first man 
was Lemuria. Judging from the species of men, apes and other animals and the plant- 
life found in the regions about South India, it may be clearly seen that Lemuria was 
the same as the province of Kumari which was once to the south of South India but 
which was later on destroyed by the sea. The first habitation of man seems to be the 
South Pandya Kingdom, made up of the 49 fertile provinces between the rivers Pahtruli 
and Kumari, namely the Seven Tenga, the Seven Madura, the Seven MunpcHdi the 
Seven Pinpalai, the Seven Kundra, the Seven Gunakarai, and the Seven Kurumpanei. 
This speaking of the 49 provinces warrants us to suppose that the seven great land por¬ 
tions—the land of the Naawel tree, the land of the Peepul tree, the land of the Reed, the 
land of the Andil bird (the nightingale of India), the land of the Eleffoant, the land 
of the eocoanut and the land of the Arecanut palm—correspond to the seven great islands 
such as Australia, Sumatra and'Java, and that each of these vras divided into 
seven provinces. The traes and animals commonly found in South India, such as the 
naawel, the peqpul, the reed, the andil bird, the elephant, the cocoaniit and the areca-nut 
palnit were found in abundance in these seven islands. We do not find them in other 
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places. Ancient literary works declare that the Sapta swarams originated from these 
seven islands. We have noted already, that, before these 49 provinces were submergedi 
they were very fertile, possessing all the natural advantages of the soil, and were ruled by 
Pandya Kings. South Madura was the capital of these provinces. Tamil was the sole 
language spoken there, now found mixed with many other languages. When most of. 
the eminent literary works in Tamil were destroyed, only a few books remained. Some 
of the words used in ancient works cannot be understood even now. Many pregnant 
words went out of use altogether. When all the pregnant ideas and words disappeared, 
only a few common colloquial words remained, just as remnants of leaves only fall to 
the share of children in the process of preparing ghee. Judging from the facts that this 
language was spoken in Lemuria from ancient times, that it became mixed with other 
languages in course of time, that the sounds of the language had a close resemblance to 
natural sounds, that the shape of its characters was easy and each letter had the same 
sound wherever it occurred, we may definitely conclude that Tamil was the first lan¬ 
guage. But inasmuch as the Tamilians and their eminent literary productions were 
destroyed when Lemuria and its 49 provinces were submerged, the language was treat¬ 
ed with contempt and was looked down upon by others. Only a few productions 
obtained some prominence during the period of the second Sangam, just like the smell 
that still sticks to the asafeetida pot after the article is removed. Tolgauppiam and 
other literary works testify to the fact that medicine, alchemy, yogam, gnanam, astrology, 
painting, music and the 64 kalais had attained q high state of efficiency in the Tamil 
country. Eighty-nine Pandya sovereighs^ beginning from Kaisina Valuthi up 'to 
Kadunkoan, ruled over South Madura, the seat^of the First Siangam. Seven of these 
Pandya Kings obtained the stamp of jhe Sangam as literary savants. During the 
time of one of these sovereigns, namely, 'Sayamakeerthian or Nilandarutiruvil Pandyan 

the 49 Pandya provinces, whose extent was seven-hundred leagues, were destroyed 
by the sea. 

« 

33.—A Comparison of the viewflf of different writers on the Southern 

Country, its Language and Government. 

It has been Already noted that Bishop Caldwell who had spent the greater 
part of his life in the Tamil Country and who had made thorough researches into the 
philology of the Tamil language gave instances of Tamil words which had been intro¬ 
duced into the Sanskrit. Hebrew, Anglo-Saxon, Scythian and other tongues. We have 
also shown how Tamil might well have been the primitive tongue from which all other 
languages sprang up. The fact that Tamil words are found in many languages proves 
that either the Tamilians must have spread in other countries or other people must have 
come into some contadk'^itb them. But Professor Haeckel says how Lemuria, the 
continent to the south of South India was the ancient Old World, and that it was the 
** Paradise” of the. first num. He further says, that in spite of the constant changes 
which languages are undergoing day by day, the words found in it are the chief means 
to prove that they have been derived from one primitive language, indicating at the 
same time the origin of man, the land of his origin and first language spoken by him. 
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Bishop Caldwell who concludes that Tamil must have been an independent 
tongue from the fact that its words are found in other languages, and professor Haeckel 
who concludes that the destroyed continent of Lemuria to the south of South India 
must have been the " Paradise" of the first man, were scholars who lived within the 
last 50 years. But Nakkeerar, the commentator on “ Irayanarabapporul", and llankovadi- 
gal, the author of Silappadhigaram ” (which throws light upon the kings, countries and 
arts of the age,) declare that the 49 provinces between the river Kumari (in the south of 
South India) and Pahtruli (which was 700 leagues off from the Kumari) were destroyed 
by the sea. And these authors lived 1,800 years ago. They further say that South 
Madura was the capital of these provinces, that they were ruled for 4,440 years by 89 
hereditary Pandya Kings who patronised the Tamil Sangam. If Bishop Caldwell 
and Professor Haeckel had been cognisant of the writings of the above two literary men 
they would have been deeper in their researches about the Tamil country, the language 
and the Pandya Kingdom. 

Considering what these authors say, we find that one speaks about the anti¬ 
quity and eminence of the Tamil language, and another, about the natural features of the 
land of Lemuria where this language was in use, while a third speaks about the 49 
provinces (having all the features of the Lemurian continent), some villages, mountains, 
rivers, kings, presidents of Sangams, and the extant literature which were all 
destroyed by the sea during the reign of the victorious Nilandarutiruvil Pandyan. 
This author lived 1,800 years ago. But it is said in the preface to the Tolgauppiam that 
the great work was first presented for approval before Athankotasan in the durbar of 
Nilandarutiruvil Pandya'n, Who ruled in South Madura 8,700 years ago. Putting the 
theories of the various scholars who have made independent researches together we 
may unhesitatingly conclude that the continent of Lemuria and the ancient Tamil 
country, namely, the South Pandya Kingdom, were identical. To add to this, we under- 
stand by means of ancient literary works and later Purmams that for 13,000 years and 
as recent as 700 years ago—Pandya Kings had been ruling in South Madura, Kapata- 
puram and North Madura. These Kings of the Sandor caste have been off and on 
praised by Tamil Scholars under the appellations of Nadan, Nadan, Pandyan, Tennavan 
and Tamil nadan. One might enquire what has become of this kingly caste who have 
been rulefb^for many thousands of years. Have they disappeared ? No. At the close 
of the third Sangam, owing to some misunderstanding between the ruling Pandya 
monarch and the presidents of the Sangam, the Sangam became disorganised, researches 
into the language became rare and the kings theiiiselves lost prestige. Though the 
Pandya Kings ruled for nearly another thousand years their rule gradually came to 
an end owing to internal troubles. The Mahammadans, (he Naiks and others who 
succeeded them became the enemies of the Sandors. So in course of time these lost 
their landed property and became poor. Scholars of *he present day, who have had 
occasion to understand their sterling qualities, such as godliness, loyalty, courage, 
truthfulness, industry, thrift and forbearance, and who have noticed their tribal and 
family appellations will not hesitate in concluding that the Tamilians of the Sandor 
caste who are found in such large numbers in South India are the descendants of the 
ancient Pandya royal family. 
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Readers of history know the present despised condition of the Jews who 
were sovereigns of Judeea ruled by the godly king David and his wise son Solomon 
receiving tribute from the neighbouring monarchs. Who does not know the American 
Red Indians, now poor and despised but who were once celebrated kings ? The case 
of the Zulus and Kaffirs of South Africa, who have likewise come to a low condition, 
is also a parallel. In the same way the descendants of the once mighty Pandya Kings 
are now found in large numbers in an impoverished state in one corner of their exten- 
sive kingdom, namely in the south part of the Deccan, but are now gradually 
improving their condition. 

Just like the Sun, which is at its highest in the Aries, comes to its lowest in 
the Libra, and once more regains its height in the Aries, and just like the double¬ 
headed serpent, whose head becomes its tail, and vice versa, this also has happened. It 
is but the course of nature. Man conforms himself to his condition whether it be high 
or low. We have heard Of kings, who, when driven from their kingdoms by their own 
subjects, h.ive made the jungle their place of abode and have earned their livelihood by 
cutting wood, and living upon the fruits of the forest. 

Just as the swarams in a ragam by their sancharam in the three octaves 
according to the rules of Arohanam and Avarohanam (going up and coming down) and 
Vadi and Samvadi, produce the keenest pleasure to the hearer, God, the creator of the 
whole universe, seems to enjoy the fun of making people having their “ups and 
downs “ in this world. 

With the destruction of the Pandya Kingdom works on music were also des¬ 
troyed. The remnants of the Pandyas were scattered in different countries. Their 
Tamil language, though it became an altered one in course of years, yet has not lost its 
common colloquial words. In the same manner, the music of South India, though it has 
become corrupt, losing some of its features by local peculiarities, yet the main swarams 
in use are still found there. Though people hold different opinions as regards the num¬ 
ber of Srutis, they are unable to demonstrate what they say by means of an instrument 
nor are they able to prove how the Srutis ought to be used. Hut South Indian Music is 
based upon the 1 2 main swarams and the minute srutis that come between them. They 
are ignorant that the rules of this superior Music arc found in their own ancient Tamil 
works. They forget that the harmonious succession of these swarams is the all import¬ 
ant consideration in Music. What has been traditionally handed down for generations 
has been the means of preserving all that is correct in Music. 

We shall prove later on. that those who wrote the secrets of Indian Music in 
the Sanskrit tongue have all erred. They have changed altogether the Tamil Musical 
terms and the names of ragams and wrote works in Sanskrit so that the Tamil names 
might be forgotten and ignored. In the meanwhile we shall do well to give the 
opinions of scholars on Indian Music in general, and on Northern, Hindustani and 
South Indian Music in particular. 






V.^BIFFEREI 1 T opinions on INDIAN MUSIC IN OENEBAL 

i.-^The generally accepted opinion on Indian Music. 

A FTER the destruction of the 49 ancient Pandya provinces now known as Lemuria, 
all the culture they had attained perished. There was no means of arriving 
at definite conclusions about this culture by any documentary or oral evidence either 
by means of writings on palm leaves or inscriptions on brass plates or stone% How> 
ever, some little light is thrown upon it by remnants of scattered literary Tamil works 
and by the sayings of some of the scholars of the second and the third Sangams. More 
trustwdrthy evidence is obtained by means of music traditionally handed down and by 
other arts of civilised life, which go to prove that there was a time when South India 
hadtattained a high degree of civilisation. But even here there are differences of 

opinion, yet what is commonly held to be true is enough for our purpose. 

* 

It is wonderful how, by means of the Astrological science, it was reckoned that 
a bright celestial body would appear at the time of the incarnation of Christ, the Para- 
matma, when Saturn would be in the house of the Pisces (limii) with the auspicious con* 
junction of Jupiter (00) and Moon as well as Moon and Mars {uimmm ); that a 

great Avatara Purusha would be born in that part of the earth which corresponded to the 
belt of this celestial body. Further it was wonderfully reckoned that he would be born 
at 48I naligais, on the 18th of the month of Arpasi in the year Rakshasa, because the 
chief planet Sun (N)*Mi90pu^) was in an ascendant lucky state having. lost its malign 
influence, and Mercury was in the ascendancy as well as Rahu in the Putra- 
sthana. Again the minuteness with which this was reckoned by the eastern sages whp 
travelled from afar to worship Him with their offerings, the accurateness of the astro* 
nomical science and their religious devotion reflected in their desire to worship the 
Avatara Purusha, are all matters of great wonder. [ It is presumed that these three 
sages were the three kings of the Tamil Country]. It is also a matter for surprise that 
these ancients had distinct names for the minutest fraction as well as for integers up to 
36 places. They had an equally high repution in sculpture and music. Who can ade* 
quately express their cleverness in manufacture if they could make shawls so delicate 
that one of 10 fe€t square could be compressed in the palm of your hand ? There were 
many renowned artists who could divide the husk of a grain of paddy into two equal 
parts, inscribe in the grain of rice inside' the complete'figures of Vighnesvamr and 
Subramania and close it up again as before, add who could mi^e strong destructive 
traps and images which could annihilate the enemy even at the contact. It is acknow¬ 
ledged by all that many arts and sciences such as manui^cture, painting, music, yogam 
and medicine flourished in India from the ancient times. But inasmuch as the artists - 
were unwilling to disclose the secrets of their art oven to their own children, even at 
their dying moments, they gradually dwindled away. To those who make researches 
into ancient arts even though they understand some o« them, it is, at best, only guess 
work and not the genuine art. However, we shall note below the opinions of some oi 
the scholars which are the results of their researches into ancient India. 
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Hlnda Muiie and the Gayan Samid< P. 8. 

“ But upon the testimony of works of great antiquity lying around us (some 4,000 to 
8,000 years oid)> we can safely affirm that Hindu music was developed into a system in very 
ancient times, in times of which we have no genuine records, in times when all other nations of 
the world were struggling with thcjelements for existence, in times when Hindu Rishis were 
enjoying the fruits of civilization and occupying themselves with the contemplation of the mighty 
powers of the eternal Brahma.” 

Here the author says that ancient literature testifies to the existence of Music 
in India even 8,000 years ago. 

We may gather from the following extract that Indians were experts not only 
in Music but in weaving, dyeing with fast colours and in manufacturing different kinds 
of musical instruments. 

MiU's History of Br. India. Vol. I, P. II. 

*' of the exquisite degree of perfectipn to which the Hindus have carried the productions 
of the loom, it would be idle to offer any description. 

Among the acta of the Hindus, that of printing and dyeing their cloths has been celebrated 
and the beauty and brilliancy as well as durability of the colours they produce arc worthy of 
particular praise. 

Dr. Tennant says, “ If we are to judge merely from the number of instruments and the 
frequency with which they apply them,, the Hindus might be regarded as considerable proficients 
in music.” 

The following extracts show that the inhabitants of ancient India were civilised 
long before the advent of the Aryans into India. 

Steele's India through the ages. P. I. 

“ Even if we go so far back as B.C. aooo, the voices of men who have lived and died 
are still to be heard in the earlier hymns of the Rig-Veda. 

s 

*' These same hymns incidentally tell us that the Aryan invaders found a people in India 
civilised enough to have towns and disciplined troops, to have weapons and banners, women 
whose ornaments were of gold, poisoned arrows whose heads were of some metal that was 
probably iron.” 

The above extract tells us that when the Aryans invaded India they found the 
people of South India civilised enough to have fortified cities, well-disciplined armies, 
beautiful jewels and cloths and poisoned arrows. We also learn from the Vedas that 
the Aryans, who emigrated to India in search of new and fertile lands for themselves 
as well as their cattle, were in the habit of performing yagams and drinking the juice of 
the Soma plant. And we learn from ancient Tamil literature that many of the ancient 
Tamilians were not in the habit of killing animal life but were pure vegetarians accord¬ 
ing to the strict rules of saivism before the advent of the Aryans. 

We must not forget also that they are gradually giving up the rules of chant¬ 
ing the hymns in their Vedas and are practising South Indian Music to a large extent. 
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We may gather from what follows that Music was one of the fine arts that was 
responsible for the culture of the Indians, that it had become a science even in the time 
of Panini nearly 2,300 years ago, and that it was introduced into Egy^,"Persia, Arabia 
and Greece from here. 

W. W. Hunter's, The Indian Empire. P. tio-ixs. 

INDIAN MUSIC. 

The Indian art of Music (Gandharva veda) was destined to exercise a wider influence. 
A regular s^'stera of notation had been worked out before the age of Panini (350 B. C), and the 
seven notes were designated by their initial letters. This notation passed from the Brahmans 
through the Persians to Arabia and was thence introduced into European music by Guido L’ 
Arezzo at the beginning of the nth century. Some indeed, suppose that our modem word 
gamut comes not from the Greek letter gamma, but from the Indian gama (in Prakrit; in 
Sahskrit, Grama) literally a musical scale.” 

We might infer from the following that as early as between 2500 and 1400 
B.C. (i e., 4,400 years ago), during the so-called Brahman period, the Indian Musical 
scale was in existence, that more minute researches might point to a still earlier period 
and that the greater past of the science of Music orginated from India. 

Hindu Musical scale and the as Srutis by K. B. Deval. P. z. 

“ It might be stated here at the outset that the Hindu musical scale dates as far back 
as the Bralunan Period which is calculated, according to modem researches, to extend from 2,500 
B.C. to 1,400 B. C. It is possible that further researches might modify this date or might, perhaps 
carry it still farther back. But we may be certain that our scale dates farther back than the Greek 
scale which is acknowledged to be the parent of modern European scales. Capt. Day in his ‘Music 
of Southern India'—observes: —The Historian Strabo shows that the Greek influence extended to 
India, and also that Greek musicians of a certain school attributed the great part of the science 
of music to India.” 

We gather from the above t^at Indian Mu^ic originated during the Brahman 
period, ix., between 3,000 and 4,000 years ago, that it was in a flourishing state at the 
age of Panini (EC. 350) and that it spread in other countries through the Brahmans. 
He says that further researches, perhaps, might carry the date still farther back. In 
the Tolgauppiain, where he refers to the products peculiar to the four different kinds 
of soil, he makes mention of four different kinds of Yal. If we notice the Srutis of the 
four Yals—Marutham, Kurinji, Neythal and Palai—we find that Music is produced out 
of them by having the Shadjamam, Madhyamam, Panchamamand Nishadani as the basis 
notes. The author of Tolgauppiam only made mention of the rules of Music in use 
before his time. The sages Agastya and Narada have also written at length on the 
subject. This period is contemporaneous with the existence of the Sangam in South 
Madura. [We might presume the existence of Music anterior to the Sangam.] Men 
of understanding will admit that after the destrudtion of South Madura, the survivors 
might have developed a few of the bwarams in their own country, and that they might 
have improved their own music with the help of the Musk of South India. We shall 
see later on how Pythai^ras, the Greek philosopher copied the swarems used in Sooth 
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Indian Music by the ratios of | and Being ignorant of the minute increase or 
decrease possible in the case of swarams, a number of doubts have arisen. 

It was a custom in India that* while performing a sacrificial rite; two Brahmans 
played on the V'eena while a third chanted the Vedas. Unless this was done, it was 
considered that the Yagam had no efiicacy. This is seen in the following extract. 

Hindu Music and the Gayan Sanud. Part I, P. ax. 

** The system of instrumental music was in practice in the earliest times nf the history of 
our land and it was held that sacrificial rites (yagams) had no efficacy unless two Brahmans played 
upon the Vina in concert with a third Brahman singing." 

a 

The following shows how Indian Music has the virtue of softening the mind 
and concentrating it on devotion to God. 

Hindu Music and the Qayan Samid. P*rt II, P. 3o. 

0 

“ Music is one of the most innocent and elevating indoor amusements. It aflurds pleasuic 
to all and delights specially those who cultivate and develop a taste for it. It softens 
and refines the mind and elevates its devotion to the Creator of the Univci*se. Belying upon the 
testimony only of works of great antiquity lying around us some 4,000 to 8,000 years old, we can 
safely affirm that Hindu Music is of very ancient origin, and was developed into a system and 
science when Hindu Rishis resided and meditated in tlie primeval forests, and inagurated 
civilization." 

The above extract warrants us to say that music was one of the oldest of 
sciences in India, that it was practised by sages, that by writing down its rules they 
developed it into a science, and that it was the root of all civilisation. 

Just as Nadam is the first cause of all creation, the nadam or music which 
proceeds from the heart of man is the cause of his culture and devotion. The omni¬ 
present Being is reflected in the hearts of all living beings. If the heart of a man has 
in it'the image Of God (Truth) he is considered as possessing every bliss; on the other 
hand, one who has no God (Truth) in himself gradually loses all that he has. He who 
does not possess a good heart has no. good words to say, and he has no truth in himself. 
The courteous words and agreeable sounds of a man redound upon himself (bring 
courteous words in return.) When a man’s life is one round of such agreeable and 
pleasant sounds he is lifted to' the region of the highest bliss. True Nadam is the 
cause of true bliss. Men of understanding call the first cause, which leads to truth, 

* Atmam’ and * Param’. The Anandam or bliss which proceeds from truth, and the 
geetam which is the result of this Anandam only go to adorn the place from which 
they spring. In other words it helps to concentrate the mind on the deity who is pre¬ 
sent in them as truth. The sages who felt in themselves the presence of God perform¬ 
ed their penance with the help of music. They lived as bright lights in this world as 
children of God, being blessed with the virtues of kindliness, self-restraint, patience, 
obedience and love. But all music which individuals make apart from truth, brings 
Such individuals into endless trouble and makes them liars. 

We infer from the following extract that the Vedas were chanted from the 
time of their first appearance, that they were chanted with the help of only one, two or 
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three swarams at the beginning! and that five, six and seven swarams as well as 
harmonic swarams were later introductions under the names of Udatta, Anudatta and 
Swarita swarams. 

% 

Hindu Music and the Qayan Samel. P. 4. 

“ As has been already observed, our Rishi ancestors, in very early times had been 
chanting vedic hymns and setting them to music, and mention of this fact in the vedas is frequent¬ 
ly made in the Rigveda, as for instance, in such assertions as Archino Gayanti, Ganthino Gayanti 
and Saroino Gayanti. Again, in later times Paitini and other acharyas or teachers describe the 
science, and all this goes to show distinctly that music was cultivated among our ancestors to a 
large extent, and with great assiduity and taste. The Arka system of music, it is said, was based 
upon only one note, the Gathika system upon two* and the Samika upon three, and to these was 
subsequently added another system termed the swarantara (another note) based upon four notes. 
There was thus vital difference between the system adopted by the Rishia and those adopted by 
the Acharyas; and Panini, to make up the difference, while regarding in his vyakarana Sutras, 
the three swaras (Udatta, Anudatta and Swarita), as the main notes, points out in his (Siksha), 
the connection between the system by three and those by seven notes thus 

(Udatta) includes (ni and ga) 

(Anudatta) includes (ri and dha) and 

(Swarita) includes (sa, ma, pa)." 

We find here that the Sapta swarams, as well as a few important characteristics, 
in music were known at the time of Panini, the author of the Sanskrit grafnmar, and that 
the Aryans who came from the north used at the beginning only one, two and three 
swarartis as Udatta and Anudatta. But there is evidence to establish that king 
Ravanesvara of South India chanted the Sama Veda with the Sapta swaranis, and that 
the use of these Sapta swarams as well as their Vikruti swaram^ in Sama Veda was ' 
posterior to the time of Ravanesvara. We have already noted that music was in a highly 
efficient state even during the time of the author of Tolgauppiam, who flourished during 
the Second Sangam. This was many thousand years before Panini. The age of Panini 
was long posterior to the period of Ravana as well as the author of Tolgauppiam, he 
(Panini) being more or less a contemporary of Ilankovadigal. We must understand 
that the method of chanting the Sama Veda was given by Ravanesvara long before the 
time of Panini and that works on Music (Isai) were wri^en by Agastya and Narada 
long before him. 

The following extract proves how musical instruments were made by Rava- 
nesvaran. 

History of Music by Hunt P. X4r* 

** The family of stringed instruments played with a bow has been a very numerous one* 
The most ancient Viol on record appears to be the ravenstrom (or ravanstronX still played in 
India by diejmendicant monks of Buddha. Tradition says that this lu^mitive Instrument was in¬ 
vented by one of the kings of Ceylon, but the date assigned to this spionaidi is someiriiat about 
five thousand years before Christ It is said, that the ravenstrom was the precursor of the gonthA, 
or Russian Fiddle, and the Welsh crwth, which has six strings strung across a flat bridge, and 
was played partly with the bow; and partly by plucking with the fingers.** 
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Reading the above extract one is inclined to think that the Ravanesvaram was 
more or less like the fiddle made of the cocoanut shell sold in the streets for six pies. 
But it is absurd to suppose that Ravanan made this instrument, or one slightly bigger 
than this, which could be played by the bow. He should certainly have made a superior 
instrument commensurate with his high efficiency in music which was helpful to him 
in securing the favour of Paramasivam by chanting the Sama Veda with the Sapta 
swarams which were unknown even to the best Aryan-musicians. It is quite absurd 
to think that he could have been the inventor of the trumpery toy fiddle which Kuravas 
make out of cocoanut shell and sell for six pies to earn their daily bread ! It is true 
that small toy>fiddles were made of the shell of the cocoanut which was found in 
abundance in the islands over which Ravgna ruled, and sold to little children and 
destitute religious mendicants. Perhaps this toy-fiddle might have been known as the 
Ravanesvaram. 

I 

The Rig Veda which contains 10417 slokas is the most ancient of the Vedas. 
It comprises within itself the other three Vedas, namely, Yajur, Sama and Atharvana. 
It is clear that inasmuch as Ravanan lyas well-versed in the Rig Veda that he selected 
out of it the particular slokas in praise of Paramasivam and chanted them in the Sapta 
Swarams according to the rules of the music of South India then in use. As Parama¬ 
sivam pardoned Ravana having been delighted with his music, he (Paramasivam) is 
known even at this day as Sama gana priar” or one who delights in Samaganam. 

Ravana, who was conversant with the four Tantras—Sama, Dana, Bheda and 
Danda, chanted certain portions of the Rig Veda with the help of the Veena 
and asked pardon of Paramasivam. Samam Vedam=Sama Vedam. Samams 
pacifying. As Ravanan chanted this to pacify the deity, this chanting might have been 
called Sama Ganam or Sama Vedam. 

The chants sung in praise of the deity while Somayagam is performed are 
called Sama ganam. The word Somam” means a tree or a plant. Forests full of 
Soma trees as well as branches of the Soma creeper (plant) are spoken of. It appears 
that the juice of the plant produces a kind of exhilaration as well as giddiness when 
taken in. 

The following extract shows that people were in the habit of drinking the Soma 
juice as much as they required after they had cooked and partaken of the food prescrib¬ 
ed for a yagam. Then followed the chanting to the moon on behalf of their ancestors 
who were supposed to be in the land of the moon. 

Music of Hindustan by Pox Strangways. P. 049# S50. 

'* Samaveda. The symbol round which the elaborate ritual -of the Samaveda gathers Is 
that sacrifice of which the drinking of the juice of the Soma plant was the central point. The 
virtues of this jiiioe are recapitulated in the ninth book of the Rig Veda, from which mainly the 
words for the ^raan chants are taken. Soma is translated 'moon-plant'; and the Samaveda Is 
specially connected with the worship of ancestors, whose abode was the moon. Great care was 
taken not to deviate from the original mdody-types and rhythms and the religious eflicacy of the 
IqriAas was hdd to depend largely on the fight andicntion of directions contained in the Brahmanic 
exphuatioos (Brahmana not later than the sixth eentuiy B. C) of the Vedk text * Samhita.’ The 
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expense of the full ceremonial was not small; the Soma sacrifice involVedIdays in performance and 

months in preparation. A full description of its elaborate and'gorgeous ritual is to be found in 

the Aitareyabrahmana of the Rig Veda*translated into English by Martin Haug, 1863* and its close 

connection with the fire-worship'of thetZorastrians is there detailed." 

• 

It is very likely that the chant addressed to Soman or the moon might have 
been known as' Somaganam* or * Samaganam' or the chanting that followed the drink* 
ing of the Soma juice might have been so called. But we must think that the name 
* Samaganam’ was introduced only after Ravanesvaran praised Paramasivam with his 
sweet chanting. It is the general belief of the world that the Slokas from Rig V'eda 
after they had been chanted by Ravanesvara became the Sama Veda. 

The historical fact contained in the above extracts is not unknown to us. We 
have hlso seen the image in the temple at Madura which perpetuates this historical 
fact. We see there that Ravana is repre.sented as playing a Veena with his twenty 
hands. Again in the temple at Avadayarkoil near Madura and other Sivite temples, and 
in the Ravana Vahanam made of silver, the same representation is found. Judging from 
the pictures of the same found in temples more than two and three thousand years old 
there is no reason to think that the Ravanesvaram was an instrument played with the 
bow. It will be more in accordance with the laws of proportion to suppose that Rava- 
nan invented the Periyal, the most ancient of Indian Musical instruments with 1,000 
strings (unknown at the present day), and played it with all his twenty hands I We 
may surely say that even before this time Music was in an efficient state. We read 
that there were a number of yal§, such as Periyal, Sakotayal, Makarayal, Sengotiyal in 
those days but never a Kinnari made of the cocoanut shell. 

We read in the following extract that the habit of singing a melody to the' 
accompaniment of an instrument was a very ancient practice in Indian Music. 

H. M. Seale and the as Srutie by K. B. Deval. P. 46. 

' “ The essential basis of music Is melody and this is' contained admittedly in tlie Hindu 

scale to its full extent. Tliis has been the main charm of the Hindu system of music for 
thousands of years in the past and will continue to remain so for a number of years in' the future." 

Here he says that the singing of melodies is very charming and that in future 
also it will be considered the main charm of I ndian music. The real reason for the 
excellence of Indian melody is given below.. 

The Indian Empire by W. W. Hunter. P. xii. 

“ It is, indeed, impossible to adequately represent the Indian system by the European 
iioiation; and the full range of its effects can only be rendered by Indian instruments avast oollec* 
lion of sound>produ«-i‘s, slowly elaborated during a,ooo years to suit the special requirements of 
Hindu music. The complicated structure of its musical modes (Rags) rests upon three separate 
systems, one of which consists of five, another of six, and the other of seven notes. It pre s erve s 
in a living ^atc some of the early forms Which puxzle the student of Greek musics side by side 
witli the mdkt complicated developments." 

Judging from the above it.is seien that/the author is one who has understood 
the science of Indian music in detail. He says that the minute awarams of Indian 
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music cannot be adequately represented by the staff notation of the; European system. 
He further says that they can only be reproduced by the Indian musical instruments 
and that such minute swarams constitute the main charm of the Indian system of music. 
But in spite of this, the Indians are unable to reproduce these swarams either vocally 
or by means of written symbols. Again he says that Indian musical • instruments are 
more than 2,000 years old, and ttiat the ragams sung in the Oudavb, Shadava and 
Sampoorna scales are so complicated and advanced that it puzzles the .best exponents 
of music. 

Captain Day gives below the difference between Eastern and Western music, 
the excellence of the Indian melody and the reasori for its want of further develop¬ 
ment 

Hindustan Sangita Paddhati. P. 329, 330. 

Tlie wide divergence of taste in the matter of music between European and Asiatic 
nations has doubtless arisen from the fact that while the western nations gradually discarded the 
employment of mode, and clothed the melody with harmony, the Eastern nations in this respect 
made little'Or no progress; and now, in India, the employment of authentic modes and melody 
types (or ragas) is still Jealously adhered to. 

Speaking of this, Capt Willard remarks “To expect an endless variety in the melody of 
Hindustan would be an injudicious hope as their authentic melody Is limited to a certain number, 
said to have been composed by professors universally acknowledged to have possessed not only 
real merit but also the original genius of'composition, beyond the precincts of whose authority it 
would be criminal to trespass. What the more reputed of the modems have done is that they 
have adopted them to their own purposes, and found others by the combination of two or more of 
them. Thus far they are licensed, but they dare not proceed a step further* Whatever merit an 
entire modem composition might possess, should it have no resemblance to the established melody 
of the country, it would be looked upon as spurious* It is implicitly believed that it is impossible to 
add to the number of these one single melody of equal merit. So tenacious are the natives of 
Hindustan of the ancient practices ” 

The continued employment of mode combined with the almost entire absence of harmony, 
has prevented Indian music from reaching any higher pitch of development such as has been 
attained elsewhere. It stands to reason also that this is the chief cause of the monotony which 
cauaes Indian music to be little appreciated by, if not repellent to, European ears. 

Since the early periods of Indian history, music would seem to have been cultivated more 
as a adence than as an art More attention seems to have been paid to elaborate and tedious artistic 
ekill than to simple and natural melody. Hence arose technical rules that marred the pristine 
sweetness of melody, the very life of all real music. To a great extent this must be attributed to 
the art fUUng into the hands of illiterate ** Virtuosi” Their Influence which caused music to suffer 
both in purity of style and simplicity is being fdt less and less* The great aim of music-**' Rakti” 
or dm power of affecting the heart—now asserts itself more and more, and is slowly but surdy 
bringing about a return to the early type of sweet, simple metody.”* 

He says here that the Western nations discarded the melody sung to fixed 
modes, but clothed the melody with four parts made of the harmonious swarams, 
Shadjamam, Gandharam, Panchamam and the Octave Shadjamam, while the eastern 
nations jealously adhered to the melody. This is true. It was a custom in ancient days 
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when the Vedas were chanted in two, three or four swararos to chant them in harmoni¬ 
ous swarams, one singing it in Shadjamam and the other in its octava^. [T hiscustom is 
found even at the present day among those who chant the Vedas where a number of 
voices blend together in harmony. It is a matter for pride that this system of harmony 
was copied from India where it existed from ancient times, and then developed by 
other nations. The truth of this may be appreciated if we observe the chanting that 
takes place by the crowd of worshippers that follow the deity in procession.] But 
after the introduction of the seven swarams when they found that many Ragas could be 
generated by the variation and combination of these swarams they found that the 
beauty of melody was far superior to that of harmony. Shankarabharanam which 
commences in Shadjamam becomes Hanumatodi when begun in Gandharam and 
Harikambodhi when commenced in Pancharoam. So the simultaneous singing of the 
thi'ee Ragas will not have a pleasing effect either to the ear or the mind. Perhaps at 
the commencement or at the end where the harmonious swarams blend together it might 
be tolerable. Harmony is not helpful in the exalted state of mind where it is 
thoroughly unconscious of its surroundings. It is for this reason that melody and not 
harmony has been highly cultivated in India by the sages who found it very 
helpful in their solitary state while performing penance. People living in tropics like 
India have long life if their faculties are concentrated and subdued and short life when 
they let them roam about at will. But those living in cold climes like Europe will be 
short-}ived and die of numbness if they do not give a free play to their physical and 
mental faculties. Hence, the latter require the necessary food, clothing and activity to 
keep themselves warm. Nature also, it should be'noted, provides for this purpose 
cool/springs in the tropics and hot springs in the cold climes. Conforming to nature 
we find that the music of the cold regions is such as to make every one king and danbe. 
On the other hand the music of India is so beautifully constituted with so many varie¬ 
ties of exposition that the wandering mind may be concentrated so as to hold communion 
with the diety, so that a sage may sit in the same posture in silent meditation for any 
length of time. He who has a tendency to dance and to sing will appreciate Western 
music, but he who desires silent, contemplative worship will sing or hear an Indian 
ragam sung continually even for six months. This is but natural. We notice that ‘ 
winter fruit are comparatively less sweet and stand in the tree for a long time without 
getting ripe, and flowers in winter have less fragrance and last in the plants for days. 
On the other hand fruits in summer are very sweet and ripen fast, and flowers in this 
season are also very fragrant but they drop their petals very soon. So the sages who 
performed their penance in cool places, such as the shady banks of rivers and mountain 
caves, played and practised the same melody for a number of days on the celebrated 
Veena and found it very helpful to them in their devotion. The beauty of melody 
which inspires in one the sentiments of the morning, though it is evening time, and 
vice wrsa, is altogether alien to harmony. So those who have appreciated the beauty 
of Indian music, which is sung in the proper season according to a given mode with the 
variations of Oudava, Shadava and Sampoorna and according to the rules of Vakram 
and Vaijyam, will never care forh'armony. 
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He further says that, in conformity with their rigid conservatism, the Vidwans 
sincerely helieve that the creation of a new Ragam is impossible. We subscribe fully to 
this view of the author. The ancient sages of India wrote down the exposition of each 
ragam in the form of Geetams. Modern musicians base their expositions of a Raga on 
these Geetams only. But the rules for composing such Geetams have all been 
destroyed. So at the present day. only those Ragas are in use for which Geetams 
have been written, fl one attempts a new Ragam in a new mode, one gets so hopelessly 
mixed that one gives it up in despair. Indian music is like a lock which has been 
locked but has no key to open it or relock it. 

He says further that music has been cultivated more as a science than as an art. 
He makes this statement as he came across some musical works where the practice 
entirely contradicted the theory. If he had understood the secret of the science of 
music he would not have done so. We quite agree with him where he says that 
Indian music lost its dignity' as it came into the hands of inferior and ignorant men. 
When men of knowledge found that music which was originally used in ennobling 
and elevating the soul is now being made a marketable commodity they are right 
in despising Indian music. 

The chief reason for the decline of music is that the science which was once 
practised and made much of by crowned heads, Avataramurtis and Rishis is now 
imperfectly practised by acrobats and dancers and is mainly in the hands of those 
who pretend to be clever vidwans. Want of interest and patronage on the part of 
Indian nobles resulted in Indian music losing its established rules fMargam) and 
becoming, to a large extent, corrupted (Desikam). 

We see from the following extract that music was held in the highest esteem 
in India and that our chief resource lies in those Geetas which had been traditionally 

handed down by oral transmission. 

» 

Doctor Coomarasawmy’s Foreword to ** The Study of Indian Music by E. Clemente.'* 

" Long anterior to this, however, music was a most highly cultivated -perhaps the most 
highly cultivated*—of Indian arts, and to the present day it has remained the most continuously vital 
and most universally appreciated art of India." 

" It is far better that the method of oral transmission should be maintained." 

The statement that the method of oral transmission should be maintained is 
noteworthy because it throws some light upon the chief customs in India. .We 
know that the secret of many precious cults and manufactures are whispered by a. 
dying father to his son secretly in his last moments. 7 'he mystery or the key. oC some 
mantras, the mysteiy of the Vedanta philosophy, the secret of alchemy and of the three 
salts were all contained in a single word or two. Any number of books written on the 
above subjects, which do not contain the * Key are absolutely useless. Again, some of 
these psl'^ious sciences require practical demonstration, without which they are difficult 
to be understood. The extant literMure on many of the occult sciences, such as medi¬ 
cine, alchemy, astnmomy, yogam and vedantam, do not supply the* Key’ which is 
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necessary for their right interpretation and understanding. For example, the middle 
ingredient and the five elements in medicine and alchemy, the mathematical calcula¬ 
tions in astronomy and yogam, the operation of the five elements and the three tatwas 
in the human body in connection with the Vedanta Philosophy — all these absolutely 
necessary things have been omitted. (“ eieoenri am a<dpgmsa^ 00 sfigeSim 

eomap Qun^eo Qaireoeoirffiii *'It will be SO plain as to be seen by all eyes, 

but without the favour of the Guru (without t!ie key) any amount of explanation will 
be of no effect’’ is a truism, for even the most elaborate of works have some secrets in 
them which could be explained only by the great s?ges. Just as a man who does not 
possess the key of a locked house is helpless, so the shastras without the ‘Key’ to them, 
which could be supplied only by the guru, are hopeless without being in a position to 
be rightly interpreted. Just as the light of a single match is able to expel the darkness 
around and show things as they are, so the light thrown upon a science by a single 
word of the Guru enables us to understand it right. We shall prove later on how 

there is such a secret in connection with the science of Indian music also. 

• 

If we but understand this secret we shall be able to find that South Indian 
music alone is scientific while other music is less so. We must understand that the 
Ragas of South India and their respective combination of swarams have been preserved 
intact up to the present day by the servants of temples, by oral transmission, and 
that is the chief, reason for the purity of Carnatic music. The ignorance of the 
Carnatic Music has resulted in different books with different theories on the subject 
and in man^' controversies. 

Just as birds and dried leaves are carried east or west according to the direc¬ 
tion of the wind, the music of other countries has undergone many changes according 
to the vicissitudes of time, but the music of the 'I'amil country alone has remained in¬ 
tact, unaffected by the ravages of time. We can assure our readers that through the 
ancient literarj' works on the music of the Tamil Country are all destroyed, those 
Ragas which have been preserved by oral transmission are quite sufficient to make us 
understand the secrets of the science, their help is sufficient not only to determine 
the chief characteristics of the science but to enable one to make further discoveries on 
the same lines. This will be fully dealt with in the Second Book on Ragas. Just as 
the expansion of the one into many sometimes enable .us to understand the one hidden 
idea, the expansion of ideas in music reilects the secrec of the Srutis which has not been 
explicitly stated. 7 'he very beauty of the Ragas handed down by oral trans¬ 
mission reflects, as we shall presently see, the secret of those Ragas. We earnestly 
,'equest those gentlemen who practise Carnatic Music not to spoil it and spoil themsel¬ 
ves also ('like the insect which is attracted by a light stifles ihe'light as well as its own 
life) by following its corrupt forms of Desikam but to preserve it pure and unalloyed. 

In the following extract he gives the reason why the sweetness of Indian 
music is not appreciated by others. , 

The Indian Empire by W. W. rlunter. P. nx, 

“ Melodies which the Indian composer pronounces to be the perfection of harmony, and 
which have for ages touched the hearts and fired the imagination of Indian audiences, are 
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condemned as discord by the European critic. The Hindu ear has been trained to recognise mod* 
fications of sound which the European ear refuses to take pleasure in. Our ears on the other hand, 
have been taught to expect harmonic combinations of its owrt. The Indian musician dechnes 
altogether to be judged by the few simple Hindu airs which the English ear can appreciate." 

We may gather from the following extract that the Indian Music is of very 
ancient origin, that each swaram was divisible into three and it was well suited for the 
chanting of the Vedas. 

Hindu Music and the Gayan Samaj, Pt. ii, P 36. ( Kunte. ) 

“ It is now-positively established'by documentary evidence that .it least 7,000 years before 
Christ, India had developed a system of musical notation, that the seven notes were scientilicuily 
arranged, each note being divided into three—the sharp, Hat, and the pro])er note itself. All the 
inscriptions as yet discovered, and the Sanskrit literature that has been brought to light, place 
this statement beyond doubt. This fact has a scientific side. Though all the world over, notes, 
the elements of music, are seven only, yet the great variety of modes and melodies diil'er in 
European and.Indian music which is either ancient or modern. Southern or Northern. The Southern 
or the Dravidian system is more Vedic than the Northern or Hindustani Dhanga- There is what 
is called a constant mode in Maharashtra. This is the remnant of the system of singing vedic psalms. 
It consists of opening modulation, soft, steady and slow in its progress. 'This is followed by notes 
the pitch of which is high, pie modulation is strong, varied and rapid in its flow. This is followed 
by a combination of both leading to agreeable cadences. In a trcati.se on music, which is at any 
rate as ancient as the third centui'y before Christ, a connection between physiological condition 
of human blood in the course of a day* and the changes of temper which these conditions neces¬ 
sitate are explained.” 

We have to note here that each swaram had three divisions, namely, the 
swaram itself, its sharp and its flat. But when we ask by how much was n swaram 
sharpened or flattened it lands us in the region of doubt as to the number of srutis and 
their intervals. At the rate of three for each swaram the total is 21, which contradicts 
the theory of the 22 srutis. Making such casual statements about the srutis is the 
cause of the springing up of different theories as to their number. 

Again, he says that the music of South India is very useful for the purpose of 
chanting the Vedas. We must observe that this statement is made by a northern 
vidwan. We know that Ravanesvaran was the originator of the practice of chanting 
the Sama Veda with the help of the seven swarams and that he was the 
king of l.Anka adjacent to South India. The different srutis that were used along 
with the seven swarams have been mentioned in the ancient Tamil literature. From 
this we may reasonably conclude that South India was primarily responsible for Vedic 
chanting as well as other music. 

a. How South Indian Music became corrupt by mixture or Desikam. 

We may infer from the following that South Indian Music was carried to the 
north by matty and it became diversified in practice according to the peculiarities of 
the countries through which it passed and their various dialects. 

Oriental Music by Chinnasawmi Moodr, M. A. P. is, Art. 30. 

'* the prodigious number of nationalities and the diversity of provincial 

dialects in existence throughout the length and breadth of the Indian Empire, it should be tio 
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matter for astonishment if there be found any number of heterogeneous systems, as well as 
incongruous classifications in standard works forming the musical literature of the land. The 
primary distinction is into two classes, Marga (celestial) and Desi (terrestrial); the latter is now 
broadly divided into Hindustani and Karnata, the former representing the school established by 
Hanumst and the latter the much piore ancient and authentic system introduced by Narada, the 
inventor of all arts apd sciences. It is clear however that local tastes and methods of training 
have considerably upset the theories originally propounded. 

In the extreme North, there is a system of six Ragas and thirty-six Raginis which are 
grouped together differently by different authors; in the west of India the divergences are still 
wideri though the origin is traceable to the same source; in the extreme south only thirty-two 
are recognised as principal Ragas, of which 8 are classed as Purusha and 24 as Stri, while a few 
more are designated by other fanciful names- Another classification is into 3s ancient and 4s 
recent Ragas. All these are manifestly incomplete. Of late the Hindustani element (which has 
itself much deteriorated owing to foteign admixture) has been ingrafted on the Dravidian modes to 
an alarming extent, so that it is a matter of no small difficulty to distinguish the purely classical 
from the adulterated systems. The tendency is at present to demolish all system and to sail clear 
of all trammels rules and regulations imposed by the ancient framers of the science; but it is 
evident that this is not the proper method of effecting reform or insuring progress. Each system 
should be taken up separately by itself, and while its true original and individual character is 
jealously maintained, it should be divested of all useless encumbrances and incrustations which 
obstruct or retard improvement- 

Here he says that music had two divisions, Margam and Desikam, (that Margam 
was divine music, Desikam comprised Hindustani and Karnatic music,) that Hanu- 
ma was the author of the prior one viz., Hindustani and that the latter was attributed 
to Narada. He further says that the system established by Narada, the inventor of 
all arts and sciences, was the right one, and most ancient, but that it became corrupt 
by local exigencies. But we must understand that Margam was the system invented 1 ^ 
the Rishis, that it was the music practised by Hanuma, Narada, Ravanesvara aiid 
others, that that was the genuine system, and that the Carnatic music of South India 
possessess all the characteristics of a pure system. It is absurd to attribute Hindus¬ 
tani music to Hanuma, for the Margam of Narada was carried to the north where it 
became corrupt by local influences and was known as Desikam. It is said that Desikam 
is for the benefit of children with no musical ear, and may be practised by women and 
foreigners. We must remember that Desikam has infringed the rules of music and 
is a corrupt system. 

The old commentator on Silappadhikaram says that there were 11,991 indigen* 
ous ragas in the Tamil Country from ancient times. The Kalyani raga, which has a Prati 
Madhyatjsam, according to the Southern system, was taken to the north where two other 
Madhyamams, as well as two other swarams in Gandharam and Nishadam were intro^ 
duced in it quite against established rules. It was brought back in its altered form once 
again to the South and the vidwans' here have perpetuated the conniption as they 
found it veiy good I Such has been'the fate of the other ragas such as Ananda-bhairavi, 
Kambodhi and Todi. Such admixture of swarams will result in all the Carnatic ragas 
sounding as one. The stricture we pass on Hindustani Musk'will also apply to 
Carnatic music. 
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We may gather from the following extract that Carnatic music was an 
eminently regular system while Buddhist and Hindustani music were looked upon as 
Desikam. 

Hindu Music and the Gayan 8aa^< Part 1 , P. 8. 

*' The Margi system, although preserved still in Sanskrit works on Music, owing to want 
of cultivation, political influence, and other adventitiow .c^umitancea has almost become extinct. 
Desi with its numerous ramifications is the system ndW/ootaining in India. Music is divided into 
Nibadha and Anibadha, that set in words and that not, the former being Margi and the latter Desi. 
The Desi system first acquired importance from the Buddhist musicians, and received fuller 
development from Mussulmans who introduced Khyal from the Hindu Dhruvapada system and 
from that the Tappa* Besides these, there is the Southern Indian system, distinct in itself, and 
constituting an important section of the Indian musical system, termed the Camataka system ** 

It appears from this that Margam existed only in theory without being put 
into practice but that Desikam improvedin many directions. The Buddhists andi after 
them, the Mahammadans, who did not know the music of South India to perfection, 
patronised Desikam. It is noteworthy that an author who belongs to the north where 
the mixed and corrupt Desikam is largely in use should speak about a pure unmixed 
system in the south. Further, we know that their system of singing Thurbath, 
I^yal, Tappa, Tomari, and other Geetams is a ve^ easy one. But the Geetam, 
Tanavarnam, Choukavarnam, Keertanam, Pallavi,.and Ragamalika in Kamatic music 
are quite in accordance with scientific principles and are elaborately developed both in 
time and other scientific requisites. 

We shall observe in the following 'extract how the Hindustani Desikam 
developed by the Mahammadans was an offshoot of the music of l^uth India which 
was carried north from here when some of the vidwans of South India were taken 
captives by Allauddin, and that'Nayak Gopal was one of those southern musicians so 
carried as captives. We have the authority of Subbarama Dikshatar who quotes Kal|i- 
nadhar, the commentator on Sarangadcva, to say that the above Nayak Gopal*was the 
author of Thalarnavam, Ragakadambam, Prabandham and other works 400 years ago. 
Veukatamakhi, the author of Chaturdandi>prakasika testifies that he (Naik Gopal) had a 
profound knowledge of the Srutis. It is said of him that he made a light miraculously 
ignite and bum of itself by singing the Ragam Deepacam**. 

Universal History of Music. P. 84^ 

* j 

“ The Mahomedans as a ruling nation came in contact with the people of India for the 
first time in the 1 ith century, and ainoe then a change haa been worked into the music system ■ of 
the country. The Mahomedans did not encourage the theory of the art, but they patronised 
practical muddana and were th em fi ri v es inatiumental in composing and introducing several styka 
of songs or devising new forms of musical instruments. It is related by Mahomedan historians of 
the period that when Dacca was invaded by AUaudin in IS94 and the conquest of the south of 
India was competed (1310) by his Mogul general MaUk Kaibri music was in audi a flourishing 
condition, dwtall the mudcians and their Hindu ^ooeptors were taken with the armies, and settled 
in the N<^. It la said dwt the od^rsted Plerdan poet and musician Amir Khoeru came to 
India daring the rule of ABaudin and ddfeated in aconteet the nitialeian of the South, Nayak Copal 
who had come to Ddhi with a view to challenge the muaicisns of the court Amir Khoeru is 
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reported to have given the name of Saiar to the Tri 4 aniri Vina of the claMfe days and to have 
divided the Ragi into twelve Mokam* which were subsequently subdivided by other Mahamedan 
musicians into 24 Sobhas and 48 Giuwa$" 

We have reason here to suppose that as the system of music in North India 
was found inferior to that in the south, South Indian musicians were taken to the north 
for the cultivation of superior music. It is also traditionally said that Alexander the 
Great took with him a number of musicians and other artists. 

We read in the following extract that the Indian Music in the North became 
degenerate under Mabammadan rulers and came to be known as Hindustan Music. 

The Music and the Musical Instruments of Southern India by C. R. Day. P. 5. 

“ In later years music became a distinct trade, especially under Musalman rulers and 
passed into the hands of the lower orders and the unlearned; and to this cause operating through 
a long succession of years, the differences between the Hindustani and Kamatic systems must be 
in a great measure attributed.” 

The following extract speaks about the musical experts in the time of Akbar, 
and the minuteness of the Srutis used by them. 

The Indian Empire by W. W. Hunter. P. zzo>zix. 

“Hindu music, after a period of excessive elaboration sank under the MahomedSns into 

I 

a state of arrested development. Of the 36 chief muSil;ians in the time of Akbar, only 5 were 
Hindus. Not content with tones and semitones, the Indian ‘ musicians employ a more minute 
subdivision, together with a number of tonal modifications,-which the Western ear neither recog¬ 
nises nor enjoys. Thus they divide fhe octave intq aa subtoues instead of the i a tones and semi' 
tones of the European scale. This is one of several fundamental differences, but it alone suffices 
to render Indian music barbaric to us; giving it the effect of a Scotch ballad in a minor key, sung 
intentionally a little out of tune.” 

Here we read that during of time of Akbar the Great (1556-1605), who ruled 
India so eminently for nearly 50 years, therd were 36 chief musicians at his court, of 
whom only 5 were Hindus. Compare with this the fact that in Aryaloor, belonging to 
the Tanjore Samasthanam, there was a Jagirdar, by name Katchiyuvaranga bhoopati, 
who supported during his time 365 renowned Karnatic musicians, that there are a 
number of Varnams and Keertanams composed by them with the name Katchi3ruva- 
ranga bhoopati. This shows the dearth of musicians in North India. Moreover he says 
that they used very minute swarams such as the quarter and the one-eighth tones. In 
the same breath he says that they divided the octave into 32 Srutis. There is a contra¬ 
diction here. How could y swarams be proportionately or equally divided into sa with 
•the ratio of one-fourth or one-eighth ? We shall see that this ratio will not hold good 
in dividing the octave into 2x*8rutis. 

3. The South Indian Music and the .Music of North India sure 

entirely diifierent from each ofher. 

To sum up what we have said before, the music of South Indis introduced by 
Narada and Agastjm was taken to the north and became Desikam hy the addition of a 
few swarams. 
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The following quotation also shows that Margam or Deva-ganam was in use 
in South India while Desika-ganam was peculiar to the north. 

The Music and the Musical Instruments of Southern India by C. R. Day. P. la. 

" Of the twosyatenu practised in Southern India at the present time, the Hind»ukuti is 
somewhat akin to that of Northern India and Bengal* It is practised mostly by Mussalman 
musicians while the Kamatk is confined more to those of the Southern races. The latter which 
may be called- the national music of the South, is far more scientific and refined than the Hindus¬ 
tani and its professors are as a rjule, men of much better education, a fact that is not without 
influence upon their music and sebma apparent in all their melodies but particularly in the render¬ 
ings they give of them*” 

Here he says how Carnatic music which is the national music of South India 
is far more scientific and refined than Hindustani music, how it is cultivated by men of 
education and how it is capable of beautiful renderings. 

We have noted before the period of the existence of South Madura in the 
destroyed continent which existed to the South of India, the members who presided at 
the meetings of the Sangam and the highly efficient state of music at the time. When 
we specially note who the musical experts were who excelled in singing, playing on the 
Veena and dancing before the deity in the act of worship, we are proud to find they 
were ruling kings, Avataramurtis, princes and nobles of the country. When the sub¬ 
jects found that their rulers were interested in music, and Bharatam they also came down 
south, followed the footsteps of their leaders, and became famous for their music and 
dancing. Further, the royal rishis, who had relinquished their kingdoms for the sake 
of pfvctising tapas, their disciples and the Brahmans of the south, practised it to a 
large extent as they found it very helpful to their penance. Thus, music came into the 
hands of sages, highly intellectual men and the Aryans who were all considered 
leaders of society and held in great esteem, so much so that it was considered a neces* 
sary adjunct of services in the temple and of secular rites and ceremonies such as 
marriage. 

When the Pandya kingdom declined, music also declined for want of patron¬ 
age, but was upheld to a small measure by the Chola Rajas of the Tamil country. 
But after the fall of the Chola kingdom, the Tamil country was ruled till recently by 
Nayak Rajas and after them by the Mahrattas. These sovereigns patronised music and 
dancing to a certain extent. 

The following extract says music has flourished in South India without 
interruption from very ancient times. 

The Music and the Mneical Instruments of Southern India by C. R. Day. P. 5. 

** Music has almost without interruptkm flourished there (in Southern India) from veiy 
reesoteages. 

The higher brandieB of musical profession were formeiiy confined to the Brahmins 
CBhagavatars) or to men of very hi|dt caste. Music being of divine origin was regarded as sacred 
and it was considered impious fbr any but men of the caste to wish to acquire any knowledge of 
its principles. It was ai^ still is called the fifth Veda. Hence the ancient Brahndas of the 
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countty would have excommunicated any of their number who would have so far presumed as to 
betray the sacred writings to any but the elect, whose mouths only were esteemed suflSciently 
holy to utter words so sacred- Indeed it was the knowledge of which they were possessed that was 
the chief cause of the reverence and adoration paid to the Brahmins of old and which gave them 
power and influence they prized so much- It was thus that the ancient musicians sang their 
own composition-” 

It was held, as we see, that music was ofdivine origin and, as such was regard¬ 
ed as sacred, and that its secret was preserved religiously so that others might not 
know it. 

- Our readers will remember how we said before that music and its various 
parts such as Bharatam and Talam had attained high excellence and were practised with 
the help of instruments such as the Veena, the piccolo, and Mridangam long before the 
advent of the Aryans into South India, and how music was in great demand in temples 
and royal palaces. These Aryans became experts in South Indian music after they 
came to the south. Just as they are determined to keep the slokas of the Vedas as a 
sealed book to others they are also unwilling to teach others the South 
Indian music which they had learnt from others. Again, they discarded all the 
existing Tamil fragments in music, and composed new ones in Sanskrit and Telugu 
and used them exclusively and handed them down to their generations also. But in 
spite of it they unconsciously follow the ancient Tamil style only. So in course- of 
time the music which originated in South India came to be considered to have been 
derived from the Sanskrit literature of the north. 

We may see in the following extract that Kamatic and Hindustani music are 
two distinct systems, that Karnatic music which looks more as if it were of divine 
origin than the other is surrounded by a halo of sanctity, and that almost all the 
religious literature of the South is redolent of music. 

The Music and the Musical Instruments of Southern India, by C. R. Day. P. a, 3 and 4. 

1 

“ Since the Sattg^n Paryata which is believed to be one of the latest of these Sanskrit 
works, had been written by Ahobita, two separate schools or systems of music have arisen and are 
now known by the names of Hindustani and Kamatic. The Kamatic appears to have been elabo¬ 
rated as a distinct system subsequent to the advent of the Aryans to the south of India. The two 
systems although sprung from the same origin have since undergone independently considerable 
changes and are now totally distinct from each other. . 

_ s 

Of Hindu music in Southern India, since the fall of the Hindu Empire of Vijayanagar, 
Tanjore has been the only school and from it those of Travancore and other places have doubtless 
been founded. 

Mahomedan music taken as a whole, has little to recommended itself even at the present 
day. The ideas professed by Hindus offer a curious contrast for music from a Hindu standpoint 
It is associated with all that is bright and sweet in life; its origin ascribed directly to divine 
pnn'idedee causes it to be regarded as surrounded by a halo oS sanctity. Almost all the religious 
literature of the Hindus breathes music-** 

We see here that the author of * Parijatam who lived 300 years ago. evident¬ 
ly held that the Srutis of the South Indian system of music did not correspond with the 
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Sruti system of * Sangeeta Ratnakaram ’ (which was 400 years anterior) and so gave 
the intervals for the 12 main swarams of the Veena only giving up as hopeless the 
remaining 10 minute srutis. He says tie would give the Raga>lakshanam for the 
12 swarams, excluding the ten. From this it appears that even during his time the 
controversy, that the Srutis of the two, systems were entirely different, had existed* 
[ We shall later on enquire how the name ' Dwavimsati Srutis' came into use.] 
Evidently Captain Day has beeif mislead by those who told him that Karnatic music 
was posterior to ‘ Parijatam.’ If he had been told by those who understood 
the real truth about South Indian Music, he would have declared to the world the most 
minute and incontestible arguments in support of it. It is a matter for regret that 
many European gentlemen who come to India to gather information about the anti< 
quity of India, its ancient arts and culture, are very often misled by those who have a 
very imperfect knowledge of it Their case is analogous to that of the bull which is led 
* by the nose-string in the direction in which the driver intends that it should go. 
This is but the nature of the times. This is why we find ever men of understanding 
erring at times. But if we remember that a controvers}' as regards Indian Music has 
been going on for the past 2,500 years mainly owing to the ignorance of the secrets of 
it, we shall not be surprised at what Captain Day says. 

f 

He further says ^hat the Karnatic music was organised as a system subsequent 
to the advent of the Aryans. This is true. We have already pointed out how the 
Aryans might have entered South India during the period of the last Sangam, how they 
might have subsequently learnt the Tamil language writing commentaries and fresh 
works in the same, how that might account for the presence of Sanskrit words here and 
there which made people doubt the antiquity of the language and how they might have 
clothed the ideas borrowed from destroy«d Tamil literature with a Sanskrit garb. In 
the same way it appears that the exclusive Karnatic system of music has been mistaken 
at the present day for the Hindustani music. But Captain Day distinctly says that, 
although both systems might have been derived from a common origin, each has 
undergone a number of modifications independently of each other. Again he 
mentions how, in complete ignorance of the Sruti System of South India, 
two different systems have sprung up, one the Sanskrit system of the 22 srutis, 
and the other system advocated in Sanskrit works like ' Parijatam' by South Indian 
musical experts in accordance with the rules of South Indian music. He mentions how 
the South Indian system was chiefly found in Tanjore, from which it seems to have 
been copied in other places. We have already said how ‘ Chaturdandi-prakasika' 
which was written by Tanjore Venkatamakhi nearly 300 years ago in Sanskrit and other 
smaller works after his time have all declared the truths of this South Indian system. 
We have to be thankful that after the destruction of the Tamil works which described 
the 103 modes {utitmA) and 12,000 ragas derived from the four Palis (uvlwsik) (original 
airs) they were at least good enough to systematise on behalf of the Karnatic music the 
!2 swarams of the Ayappalai and the 72 Melams derived from them. But they have 
completely changed the' names of some of the ancient ragams and techincal terms, 
Ipving Sanskrit names with Sanskrit letters as mnemonics for determining them thus 
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giving them derivative names. They further classified the ragams on some principle 
introducing some of the chief Sanskrit ideas into it. They gave new Sanskrit names 
to some of the ancient places, cities and kings in South India and wrote Sanskrit works 
to perpetuate the names as they did in music. 

We have heard the chanting of Thevaram, Thiruvachakam, Thiruvoimoli and 
other songs in praise of the deity in temples by Brahmans and other devotees. The 
different ragas to which they should be sung are given in those books which is strictly 
followed. But the ancient names of these ragas such as Pan Indalam, Pan Gandharam, 
Pan Kolli, Pan Seekamaram, Pan Takkasi, Pan Kurunji, Pan Nattapadai, Pan Kurun- 
togai, Pan Tiruttandagam are not found in Sanskrit works on music. So we must 
understand that the ancient Thevarams are now found as Ragas in a new Sanskrit 
garb. We have heard so much already about the tendency for changing existing 
names. 

From all this we conclude that the original South Indian system of music w^s 
represented under different names—by the Greek Philosopher Pythagoras as | and by 
Sanskrit musicians like the authors of Bharatam and Sangeeta Ratnakaram as 22 srutis, 
by Venkatamakhi, by the author of Sangeeta Parijatam and by Bosanquet as 12 
swarams. Each wanted to establish his theory as the right one like the man who 
obstinately held some other animal to be the elephant. 

It is a great proof for the profound scholarship of Captain Day that he should 
have made such minute researches about Indian music when it was in such a chaotic 
state. 

We have already noted that after the fall of Oottara Madura and the Pandya 
kingdom the Cholas and, after them, the Nayak Rajas, who were Telugus, ruled over 
it. At that time they took with them the music which they considered precious, as well 
as musicians of repute, and fostered them in their own kingdom. It is for this rea.son 
that Vizayanagaram and Tanjore are considered great centres of music even at the pre¬ 
sent day. But men of understanding will know how the music of the Tamil country 
centres round Tamil kings and Tamil deities up to the present day. 

Captain Day, who had clearly understood the importance of Kamatic music 
and the way in which it was handled, says that it is suri^ounded by a halo of sanctity. We 
cannot adequately express our deep admiration for this i^entleman. If a nobleman from 
the West has such an exalted idea about Indian music, what should be the idea of men 
in South India who are practising it as a profession ? If they really had such a con¬ 
sideration for .Indian music will they delight in music which is contrary to established 
rutos ? 

We must understand that Karnatic music is long prior to the author of San- 
geeta-parijatam (A. D. 1600), to Saranga-deva; the author of Sangeeta-ratnakaram 
(A. D. 1200) and to Bharatar (A. D. 500), as it was in existence many thousand years 
before these authors in the first Ooli. Again, after the fall of the Pandya kingdom, it 
was fostered and patronised by some of the kings in South India, such as those of 
Vizayanagaram, Tanjore, Travancore and Mysore. 
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We may see from the following; extract that when North India was in a chaotic 
condition owing to internal wars, South India was comparatively in a peaceful condi¬ 
tion and the science of music was cultivated and developed here more than in the 
north. 

The Music and the Musical Instruments of Southern India by C. R. Day. P. 13. 

"The theory, modes and notation in present use throughout the whole of India are 
derived from that taught originally by the earlier Sanskrit musicians; but owing to the south of 
India having been less disturbed by internal commotions and having been more subject to Hindu 
rule than either Deccan or Northern Province, the science of music would seem to have been 

maintained and cultivated long after the original art had been lost in the north. 

• 

Hence Southern India music or as it is more usually called Karnatic, bears as far as we 
can judge, a very close resemblance to what the Sanskrit must have been, and in manj' cases we 
can clearly trace the development and refinements introduced fi'om time to time upon the original 
Ragas.” 

We have noted already that works on Tamil prosody, such as Ahattyam, 
Panchabharateeyam, Perunarei, Perunkurugu, were destroyed by the deluge, and the 
remnants were lost during the destruction of Kapatapuram. Even the few minor works 
that survived gradually disappeared for want of patronage. Since then, Sanskrit works 
alone are in use. But scholars know there is a vast difference between music as found 
in those Sanskrit writings and the music of Southern India. We have already noted 
the opinion of experts as to the fact that the music of North India and that of the South 
are based on two entirely different systems. 

The vast difference between the two systems is found in the following extract. 
The Music and the Musical Instruments of Southern India by C. R. Day. P. 15. 

" 'Die exact definition of what constituted a sruti is difficult to determine; but it is thus 
vaguely given by the Sangita Ratnakara ‘ A sntti is foi med by the smallest intervals of sound and 
and is perceivable by the ear; it is of as kinds; also every distinct audible sound is a sntfi ; it is 
a sruti because it is to be heard by the ear.’ 

" Doubts however exist as to whether the intervals of the strutis were equal or not.” 

“ In the arrangement of the srutis, modern usage is diametrically opposite to tiie classical 
one; the latter placing them before the note to which they respectively belong, while the former 
gives position after the notes. It is difficult to determine when 01 by whom the alteration was 
effected. The arrangement of the frets of the Vina and other stringed instruments accord with the 
modem acceptation of the principle. According to the rule laid down in the classical treatises, the 
disposition of the notes is reversed in the case of the Darvs instruments and out of this reversed 
arrangement perhaps the modern theory about the arrangement of the position of all sruties has 
been worked. (Tagore)” 

« 

Here he says that the author of Sangeeta-ratnakaram speaks of 22 srutis 
formed by the smallest intervals of sound but doubts whether the intervals of the 
srutis were equal. This doubt is caused by the fact that there is a difference between 
the ancient and the modem systems. But he says that the distribution of the frets on 
the Veena agrees with the modem principle, namely the South Indian system. But it 
appears that this particular arrangement of the frets was reversed in the case of the 
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Darvc instruments. It is but natural that when once Desikam (Hindustani) was prac¬ 
tised, the position of srutis in stringed instruments should also have altered in accordance 
with it. Many are of opinion that Sangeeta-ratnakaram is a work that brings out in full 
the details of the South Indian system, while it contradicts a few of the principles of the 
Hindustani system. We shall establish later on that the determination of srutis by 
Mr. Clements, Mr. Deval and others who wrote solely on Hindustani is not based on 
work of Sarngadeva; for, according to this author the srutis should be of equal inter¬ 
val whereas their srutis are not so. 

The following extract proves that there is a world of difference between the 
intervals of the srutis according to the Northern system and those of the South. 

Oriental Music by Chinnasawmi Moodr, M. A. P. 14 Art. 37. 

1, “ The mathematical ratios of the Indian Gamut likewise vary in the north and .south of 

India. But this extremely complicated question may be left open for the present, because for all 
practical purposes the system of Equal Temperament which coincides almost exactly with the adjust* 
ment of frets on the Vina is found to meet all existing requirements more or less satisfactorily. 
It is admitted on all hands that this curious coincidence has been arrived at by the two nations 
through distinct processes, quite independently of each other; and historical research so far as it 
has been made, has established the fact that the Indian system has remained rVr ^atu quo for 
ages before the Lux ab orieute dawned upon the IVest” 

We find here that as the system of the modern arrangement of frets on the 
Veena exactly resembles the system of Equal Temperament for all practical purposes the 
Veena is found to meet all requirements of music. The concensus of opinion of the 
Eastern and Western musicians in this respect is .surprising, he says, and history proves 
that this system had existed in India from the remotest times. 

We have noted before that the four different kinds of Yal and the rules for 
their practice were in existence in South Madura even 8,000 years ago. The rules for 
their tuning and other particulars will be given later on. 

We must enquire whether the system of 22 srutis propounded by Sarngadeva 
will be of any help to Karnatic music. But it will be out of place to give a comparison 
of the srutis of Karnatic music and the 22 srutis as the former have not yet been 
definitely formulated. When the comparison is made, the merit or demerit of the two 
systems will be made manifest. But it is very necessary to examine the theories of 
those who profess to follow Sangeeta-ratnakaram and compare their mathematical 
calculations with those of Sarangadeva. 

Sarngadeva says that the srutis in an octave should have equal intervals 
and should rise gradually without allowing space for any other srutis in 
the middle. But the music of North India seems to have srutis with 
unequal intervals. We shall see later on how it Is caused by measuring the strings in 
the proportions of | and |. The music of South India, on the other hand, seems to be 
entirely different from these. Moreover, Pythagoras, the Greek philosopher, who was 
well conversant with the srutis used in the South Indian system as well as in 
Sangeeta-ratnakaram, being unaccustomed to tuning an instrument by sounding 
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Madhyamam and Panchamam, as is the South Indian system, took with him the measure^ 
ments f and i and developed Western music out of it. From that time forward the 
intervals cf the Swarams in the South Indian system varied. As time went on there 
arose a school which argued that this system was wrong, that the system of Pythago- 
ras, namely, the Diatonic scale, was the correct one because some musical experts, who 
had seen the same method advocated in works like Sangeeta-parijntam, found it con> 
forming to a few Ragas which they were using, and that the system of Equal Tempera¬ 
ment introduced later on in Europe for purposes of modulation was incorrect. To add 
to the confusion, the 22 srutis according to the systems of the author of Sangeeta- 
ratnakaram were also said to conform to the above system. Those who are determined 
to establish as truth whatever was said in Sanskrit slokas, knowing that no weight 
would be attached to their words unless they cried down the system of srutis of South 
Indian music and the instrument Veena which reproduces things as they are, begin to 
propound new theories. If they only realise what a stumbling block this theory of 22 
srutis is they would never commit themselves as they have done. Ignorance of this 
fact has resulted in doubt, contention and chaos.as regards the theory of the srutis. 
There is also a little room to say that this theory of the 22 srutis may be correct 
because a few Ragas, with minute Swarams in South Indian music, are capable of being 
interpreted by this system. But can we sacrifice thousands of Ragas for the sake often 
or fifteen? 

The following extract shows how there are 12 Swarams in an octave and how 
they exactly correspond to the Swarams of South Indian music and the Swarams of a 
Veena. 

The Music and the Musical Instruments of Southern India by C. R. Day. P. ao. 

“ The Hindu Octave, like tlie European, is divided into twelve semitones. (Tliis view 
is supported by both Sir W. Jones and Mr. Fowke ‘ Asiatic researches.’) Sir W. Jones 

remarks “ I tried in vain to discover in practice any difference between the Indian scale and that of 

% 

our own but knowing ray ear to be very insufficiently exercised, I requested a German professor of 
music to accc;npany on his violin a Hindu lutenist who sang by note some popular airs on the 
loves of Krishna and Radha and he assured me that the scales were the same; and Mr. Shore 
afterwards informed me that when the voice of a native singer was in tune with his Harpsichord 
he found the Hindu series of seven notes to ascend like ours by a sharp Third. From many c.xperi- 
ments I am led to believe that a wrong idea as to the temperament of the Indian scale as practi¬ 
cally employed has hitherto been held. I played over all the various scales shown later upon 
a pianoforte tuned to Equal Temperament in the presence of several well known Hindustani and 
Kamatic musicians, all of whom assured me that they corresponded exactly to those of the Vina. 
Upon comparing the two instruments this was found to be the case as far as could be judged by 
the ear alone, in every instance. Maula Bux, a man of considerable attainments, took pains to 
explain to me that the tempering of the modem Indian scales differed in no whit from the European.” 

Here Captain Day, whose work on South Indian music is so very helpful in 
making us understand many things about Kamatic music, says, after elaborate resear¬ 
ches, that the 13 swarams of European as well as South Indian music are identical. 
He further says that there is a misapprehension in the minds of many as regards these 
Swarams which are the result of l^ual Temperament. Those who know the detail 
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about the four different kinds of Yal understand that this system of Swarams according 
to Equal Temperament but also far minuter srutis were known in very ancient times in 
the Tamil country and in South Madura. This ancient system lost its subtlety and 
became corrupt owing to later mathematical calculations and also by the fact that it was 
carried to the West. In the same way, being ignorant of the 2z numbers, the Rasis 
and the relation between these 12 Swarams, it was wrongly established in later works 
that there were 22 srutis in an octave. This wrong system combined with the 
haphazard system carried by Pythagoras resulted in many books being written on the 
subject with contradictory theories. These two wrong systems, mutilated as they are, 
try to mutilate South Indian music also, just like the man who not only spoiled himself 
but spoiled the sacred tank Chandra Pushkarani by immersing in it. 

South Indian music after losing the patronage of the Pandya kings was 
fostered chiefly by the Cholas. This music which was so much in use in the Chola 
country is now being knocked about in various places like the birds in a tank which 
has run dry. 

However, it is a certainty that so long as there are sacred places of pilgrimage 
and Vaishnavite temples in South India, South Indian music will surely live. For the 
instruments such as the Veena and the Flute which are the chief exponents of music 
are in use at present as of old. These instruments are so constituted as to bring out 
clearly tonesf half-tones and minuter Swarams also. 

The following extract tells us that Karnatic music possessed such a dignified 
and permanent system from, the earliest times. 

The Music and the Musical Instruments of Southern India by C. R. Day. P. a9. 

“ The following table kindly sent me by Mr. Ellis shows the results obtained from a most 
minute and careful examination made by him and by Mr. A. J. Hipkins of a beautiful old Vina, in 
perfect condition now in my possession. This instrument is between two or three hundred years 
old and is from the collection in the Tanjore palace. The results as will be seen tend to prove 
that the frets were purposely arranged tor something like Equal Temperament. We see therefore 
that in India qiuch the same results have been independently arrived at by the native musicians 
as have been attained by subsequent science in Europe.” 

In the above he gives a few important particulars about the Veena that was 
taken to England from Tanjore. This instrument appears to have been from the 
collections at the Tanjore palace museuth and the frets in it seem to have been arrang¬ 
ed so as to produce srutis in accordance with Equal Temperament. He says that on 
examination of it by Mr. Ellis and Mr. A. J. Hipkins it was found that the frets were 
arranged not in conformity with the Diatonic scale used in Europe for 2,000years but in 
accordance with Equal Temperament used for purposes of modulation for the past cen¬ 
tury or two, and that the Indian Musicians had arrived at this system independently 
before it was ever discovered by the Europeans. 

We have already referred to the eminence of this Captain Day, who, after 
laborious researches, discovered the fact that the Swarams of the Veena were in accor¬ 
dance with Equal Temperament and mentioned the truth that this system was known in 
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India from remotest times. A little deeper research in the held would certainly con* 
vince such a great man that we could conclude from what we hnd from Silappadhi* 
karam of Ilankovadigal, written i,8oo years ago, and from Tolgauppyam, written 
many thousand years ago, that this system is referred to in the ancient music of the 
Tamil country and that the Tamilians have been practising the same to the present 
day. 

In addition to the 12 Swarams with equal intervals, there is also an important 
system in use in South India to the present day where more minute srutis are used. 
But as singers as well as hearers are unable to find out what these srutis are 
they are at a loss to understand the secret of South Indian music. Those who are 
ignorant of the construction, secret and the antiquity of this splendid instrument declare 
that the frets of the Veena were arranged in accordance with the European system of 
Equal Temperament quite recently for the benefit of Sevappa Naik who ruled in Tanjore. 
If they had known the truth, they would never have erred by making such a statement. 
We shall clearly prove later on in the Sruti system of South India that the chief 
Swarams of our Kagas are the Swarams found in the Veena according to its arrange¬ 
ment of frets, that the system by which one or two of its Swarams are either a little 
flat or sharp is found in ancient Tamil works and that the very same had been in use in 
the Tamil country from very early times. 

We have already noted briefly how the Tamil country noted for its different 
cults was the cradle of the human race, how the language spoken by the early inhabit¬ 
ants got mixed with other languages, how three Sangams in the Tamil country existed 
where researches were made in the branches of the language—lyal, Isai and Natakam, 
how a number of works had been written on (Isai music), how these works were twice 
destroyed by the sea and how music declined in later days. We also noted the opinions 
of writers bearing on the declining state in which music was found at pre.sent. We 
also noted the clearly stated opinions of others how South Indian musicwhich wastheone 
that closely followed prescribed rules, was also more scientific when compared with 
Northern and Hindustani music and was capable of a large variety of Kagas. The per¬ 
manency of the rules of South Indian Music and the never-changing beauty of its Kagas 
are to be attributed to the fact that it has been traditionally taught for generations how 
the Swarams of a particular Kagam should be of particular srutis while used in 
Arohanam and Avarohanam, how the Swarams omitted in Kagas of the Shadava and 
Oudava type should be carefully avoided altogether, how the Vikruti swarams should 
be in close harmony with their allied ones in the Sanchara of the whole Kagam where 
such Swarams are used, and how the Swarams not found in the Arohanam or Avaro¬ 
hanam of a Kagam should never be made use of contrary to established order; they 
have been taught what the Jeevaswarams of a Kagam are, how different Kagams should 
be sung to suit different occasions and how particular Puns (utmsmr) should be sung to 
particular Kagas. Such a system has been maintained from the earliest times and per¬ 
petuated chiefly by the patronage of kings who gave maniyam lands and gifts to temples 
for the fostering of the particular system of music. Moreover, music was largely in 
demand in the durbars of kings, during marriage festivities and triumphant entries 
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into cities. Orders were given for the daily use of music, morning, noon and night in 
palaces and temples and a body of singers were appointed for the purpose*. It waa a custom 
with the kings of the early days to build temples in different parts of their kingdom, 
endow them with lands so that the ringing of bells, the sounding of the conch and the 
playing of various instruments such as the drum, Mattalam, Nagaswaram, Flute and the 
Veena might take place regularly during the services, to appoint suitable musicians 
and dancers for chanting the religious poems in praise of the deity such as Thevaram, 
Thiruvachagam and Thiruvamoli and encourage them by giving them houses to dwell 
in and gifts for their daily maintenance. We know of many a Sivavite and Vaishnavite 
temple where such arrangements have been made. The musicians so appointed for the 
service of the temple have made music their profession and have been practising and 
cultivating it up to the present time. This system was not started yesterday but has 
bbien going on for many thousand years. This is the chief reason why Karnatic music 
is so pure without the admixture pf any Desikam. Musical experts could appreciate 
the difference between the vocal music of Northerners and the pure music 6f an expert 
in Nagaswaram. Many nobles and other musicians who were charmed with the music 
of instruments such as the Veena, the Flute, the Mridangam, the Nagaswaram used in 
temples not only delighted in learning the music themselves but also imparted their 
ecstasy to others. Some of them who became eminent musicians were highly esteem¬ 
ed and respected. Others spent their time in praise of the deity without the expectation 
of any reward. A few others wrote about some of the parts of the science of music. 

We shall no doubt desire to learn some particulars about the chief of those 
eminent musicians referred to above. 
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VI. A FEW PARTICUURS ABOUT SOUTH INDIAN MUSICIANS. 



I. General Points. 


\^£ have noted briefly that the celebrated South Indian continent or the province 
of Kumari was Lemuria, that Tamil was it< language, that the rulers thereof 
were Pandya kings, that they organised the first Sangam by bringing together kings, 
sages and scholars who were noted for their learning, and made researches into various 
sciences and wrote them down. We also mentioned how music which was practised as 
one of the divisions of the language became degenerate in course of time by the loss of 
all its existant literature, that the remnants of works that remained duringthe next two 
sangams complety disappeared at a later stage. I'here is reason to think that South 
Indian music was practised by many who {migrated to South India during the period 
of the last sangam and in the subsequent period and that the science of music was 
written in many language.*; even then. For we find that the 32 numbers that 

occur in the music of the aneient I'amil country were misinterpreted by them to be the 
32 srutis in an octave and written in other languages so as to cause doubt in the minds 
of people. But the music in vogue at pre.sent in the I'amil country is quite systematic 
and antagonistic to the principle of the 22 srutis. Some of the Sooiranns written in a 
foreign language which are said to be 400. 500 and even 1.000 years old, although they 
do not possess any scientific authenticity and firmness of their own have unfortunately 
brought South Indian music, which was on a firm basis, to a tottering condition of 
doubt. Kven this doubt chiefly exists among those who stud}* works on music in other 
languages and not among those professional musicians patronised for generations by 
temples who have practised Karnatic music a.s hanried down by tradition. We have 
already noted the opinion of musicians who say that if there were 22 srutis in the 
octave it would neither suit the system of South India nor would it suit the Swarams 
used in chanting the Vedas and that the .system of 22 srutis is highly impracticable. 
There are many musicians at the present day who arc ignorant of the 32 srutis, nay, 
who have never heard the very name. I'here are others who are incapable of tei ting 
the South Indian mu.sic they have been practising on the light of the 32 srutis. 


But in spite of the scarcity of literature as regards srutis, South Indian music 
has been preserved and taught to others by those professional musicians, supported for 
generations by ancient temples who learnt music by oral transmission and who became 
experts in placing instruments such as the Veena, the Flute, the Nagaswaram. the 
drum, and the Mridangam, and in dancing and singing. 

When we read that God, who found all things He had created to be good, 
is enthroned on high listening to the singing of the 7 Vr murtus by all the saints, with 
their respective musical instruments, and their dancing before the throne, it distinctly 
appears that God is the primary cause for music and its progress. Again, we see the 
highest use of music from the fact that it is God alone w'ho accepts the praise of aU 
devotees and living beings. All beings created by God seem to praise them with their 
natural sweet sounds. 
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A certain kind of music is produced by the rapid rotation of the planets and 
other celestial bodies round their own axes. As the bodies are of different magnitudes* 
different kinds of sounds are produced. We know that the .sound produced by the 
wings of a small gnat when it flies is higher in pitch than that produced by the wings 
of a large musquito. A slow rotation of a body produces a low sound while a rapid 
rotation of the same produces a sound of a higher pitch. I'he celestial bodies praise 
God by the sound produced by their rotation. In the same way all living beings praise 
Mini by their good lives, devotion and music. I'he Vegetable Kingdom praise Him and 
induce others to do the same by the fragrance of their flowers, the sweetness of their 
fruits,and the usefulness of their produce. We know how the birds in a grove sing His 
praises. In the same way the nine kinds of precious gems by their brilliancy, rills by the 
noise of their fall, streams by their gentle murmur, and oceans by their eternal roar 
k^ep praising the deity. 'I'lius, the commendable habit of eternally praising the deity 
is natural to all creation. Yet only a few are endowed with the special gift of practis¬ 
ing music and of singing it to the delight of others. History has not recorded definite¬ 
ly tlie period in which they lived. Yet a few words about their history might 
remind us of the efficiency of their music and their eminence. 

History has recorded how, after the dismemberment of the last Sangam, the 
Fandya kingdom declined In many ways retaining its independence for some time 
while being conquered by the ('holas at other periods, that this decadence was going 
on for 2,000 years and how it has been in the hands of foreigners for the last seven or 
eight hundred years. 

2 . Music under the Cholas. 

We read in the history of ( eylon how the son and daughter of Asoka, the 
Buddhist king who ruled in the north between 272 and 231 B.C., came to the South, 
how they concluded treaties with the Chera, Chola and Fandya kings, and how the 
Cholas invaded Lanka in H.C. 247 and later on in H. C. 150 also. 


After them, Karikal Cholan I who was king of the Chola kingdom from A.D. 
50—95, ruled with great fame making Cauviripoompatnam his capital. He built great 
anicuts and banks for the rivers having the fertility of his kingdom at heart. He con¬ 
structed canals. He had e.xtensive trade with China, Burma, Greece and Java by 
means of boats and ships which he possessed in large numbers. He encouraged land 
and sea industry by helping specialists who e.xcclled in them. He organised a cabinet 
of specialists in the dcpartmcMits of law, religion, medicine, astronomy and war and 
governed the country having these as an advisory body. Tamil and its eminent arts 
flourished during his reign. He patronised scholars of both sexes who were eminent 
in the three angams of the language—lyal, Isai and Natakam. 

Cheran Chengutluvan, the ruler over the Chera kingdom, was his contem¬ 
porary. Ifankovadigal, the bnttiier t-f Chenguttuvan, was an ascetic at the time, 
doing penance. I he Fandya king Nedunchelian who ruled at Madura and the Fandya 
king Feruvaliiih^’ (who is known as one who held his durbar from a silver swings seem 
to have been also his contemporaries. 'I he death of this Fandya king Nedunchelian 
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was under the most tragic circumstances. There was one Kovalant son of a tradesman 
by name Masathuvan, who lived in Cauveripoompatnam at the mouth of the Cauvcry. 
He fell in love with a dancing girl, by name Madhavi, in the same city» attracted by her 
singing and dancing. He lost all his property through this unfortunate love and had 
only an anklet (PtouLf) left. He took this jewel to the great city of Madura for the pur¬ 
pose of selling it. The jewel was identified by a goldsmith as that which was lost from 
the palace, and accordingly when King Nedunchelian was informed of it, he condemned 
Kovalan to death. The wife of Kovalan, by name Kannahi, when she heard of this, pro¬ 
ceeded to the king and proved to him satisfactorily that the jewel was hers. The 
king, when he heard this, was so struck with remorse for having rashly condemned a 
man to death without going into his case thoroughly, suddenly fell down dead from 
his throne. The crowd that assembled accompanied Kannahi who proceeded weeping 
to the street where the goldsmith, who wrongly accused her husband, lived. The 
whole street was reduced to ashes as the result of divine wrath. I'his incident appears 
to have taken place during the time of Karikal Cholan. 


'I'he Vecna seems to have been efticiently played in the Chola kingdom, one of 
the three Tamil provinces. Particulars about Vceiia music are given by Ilankovadigal 
who belonged to the Chera kingdom. We have already seen hov' music was exten¬ 
sively used in the Pandya kingdom, how extensive researches were made in the realm 
of music and how a number of works were written on the subject. After the fall of the 
Pandya kingdom, which was the foremost among the three, music and other arts 
flourished under the Cholas who were the conquerors of the Pandyas, We have 
read off and on how ancient kings when they conquered a country never cared 
to sei/e the treasure or property of the conquered but took musicians and other artists 
as captives of war, transplanted them in their own country for the purpo.se of di.s.semi- 
nating those sciences and arts in which they were found expert^. In the same way 
Karikal ("hoianalso improved the sciences and arts of his kingdom. Details of his reign 
may be found in the “ Pattinappalai” written by Rudhirankannar who lived during his 
time and in the ‘‘ Silappadhikaram" of Ilankovadigal. 


After him his son Nalankilli, the Cholan, reigned from A. 1 ). 95 to 105. 

If is son Killivalan an<l his brother Perunarkilli ruled from 105 to 150 A. D. 
It was during the time of the latter that Worayur wa.« madt! the capital. It also 
appears that during his reign he performed a royal sacrifice to which were invited the 
kings of Chola, Pandya and Lanka kingdoms. The kingdom lasted ‘'or two generations 
after him. From 130 to 246 A. I). W'orayur was the seat of the Chola kingdom. No 
particulars are available about the Chola kings from thi.s time. 

We learn from the Tanjore Gazetteer that about 600 A, D. there was a Chola 
king by name * Wochengannan’ who was a great devotee and wh<» built more than 70 
Sivite and Vishnavite temples. 

We gather from stone insenptions in various places that Vijialayan, the Cholan, 
conquered Tanjore while he was at Conjeevaram and ruled over Ookal, Conjeevaram, 
Tirukoilur, Sucheendram and other places from 846 to 880 D. with the title of 
Parakesarivarman. 
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After a time came his son Muthal Aditya Rajakesarivarman who reigned from 
880-907. He conquered the Pandya king Varagunapandyan and Pallava Aparajith and 
added the Kongu country to his dominions. 

He was succeeded by Parantaka I. who ruled from 907 to 947 with the titles of 
Parakesarivarman and Veeranarayanan. He overcame the Pandya king Rajasimha 
in 910 A. O. He adorned the big hall in the temple at Chidambaram with tiles made 
of gold. For 37 years out of the 40 of his reign he was engaged in incessant warfare 
with Lanka and finally subdued it. He had five sons. 

His first son Rajadityan succeeded him under the name of Rajakesarivarman. 

After him came his brother Kandaradityan. After bis death his wife built a 
temple in his memory at .Konarirajapuram and placed his statue also in it. His brother 
was Arunjayan or Arjuna, whose son was Parantaka II or Sundara Cholan. 

His successor was Aditya II or Karikalan 11 . 

He was succeeded by Parakesarivarman or Oottama Cholan who reigned from 
970 to 985. He promised his kingdom to Rajaraja Cholan after him and ruled the 
country when the latter was a minor. Rajaraja Cholan was one of the most celebrated 
of Chola sovereigns. He was as famous as Karikal Cholan I who ruled over the 
ancient Chola kingdom when Cauveripoompatnam was its capital. He was known by 
the name of Arumolidevan when he was the yuvaraj. He styled himself Mummudi 
Cholan during the third year of his reign. He captured a number of sea’coast towns 
such as Kandalur about the tenth year of his rule. He conquered Gangapadi, 
Nulambapadi, Thadigaipadi, Vengainadu about the beginning of the fourteenth year. 
He conquered the Pandya kingdom during the latter part of the fourteenth year, 
Quilon and Kalinga at the twentieth year and Lanka during the twentieth year of his 
reign. It is said that he subdued the 12,000 islands belonging to the Laccadives group 
in the twenty .linth year. In his latter days he was known as Jayankondan and Raja* 
srayan. He seems to have built the Brahadeeswara Swami's temple at Tanjore. From 
the inscriptions in this temple we understand that he, his wife and his relations were 
the donors of many gifts. We may notice that music and other noble arts progressed 
during his reign. He has appoi'ited usicians for the service of many of the famous 
temples in the Chola kingdom, and has given then dwellings and maniyams and daily 
gifts. Before his death he had conquered the whole of the Madras Presidency with the 
exception of Madura and Tinnevelly. It appears that ** he wept that he had no more 
worlds to conquer". This valiant king died in 1013. 

His son Rajendra or Gangaikonda Cholan ruled from 1010 to 1042 assuming 
the titles of Mudikonda Cholan and Oottama Cholan. He conquered the Kalinga 
country, the plains of the Ganganad and Burma during his time. 

He was followed by his son Rajadhifajan in 1042. There was incessant 
warfare between him and Sbmeswara Chalukyan. He died in the battle of Koppam 
near the Tungabhadra in 1052. 

At his death, his brother was victorious over Someswara Chalukyan, and 
ruled from 1052-1061. 
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After him ruled Veera Ragendran or Sakala^Bhuvanasrayar from 1062 to 1070. 
He was the brother of Rajendran mentioned above. During'his time.'Vlkramaditya 
invaded the country from Gangaivadi but was defeated by him. He was victorious 
over Vaikalan in Venginadu. He defeated the Chalukyans at Bezwada and at the 
mouth of the Tungabhadra. He conquered the provinces of Koltam, Pandyam and 
Kalingam during the fifth year of his reign and ruled under the title of Rajadhiraja. 

His son Adhirajarajan ruled only for a year. 

After him Rajendra Cholan, the grandson of Rajaraja by his daughter, was 
appointed king regent in his twelfth year in Conjeevaram, under the title of Kuloitunga 
Cholan. He became king of Kuntalam on the banks of the Cauvery. He conquered 
the Pandya king and overran the Gulf of Mannar. In 1085 he conquered Tinnevelly 
Pothiamalai, Cape Comorin, Kotaru, Syamalai, Kudamalainadu, Vilingam and Salai. 
During his time the whole of the Madras Presidency with the exception of Madura was 
under the Cholas. A land survey was made during his time. The measurement-rod 
was known as the Sripadam. jayankondan, the prince of poets, flourished during his 
reign. Me .conquered Venginadu and Kalingam in td84 and was considered famous 
among Chola sovereigns. Sakilar was a contemporary of his. He was styled 
Sungantavirta Cholan” as he abolished some of the taxes (Sungam) during his reign. 

He was succeeded by Vikrama Cholam (i 118-1135). He was the fourth .son of 
Kulottungan. 

After him came Kulottungan II who ruled from (135 to 1150 styling himself 
Tribhuvana Chakravarti. Ottakoottan belongs to this period. 

Rajadhiraja Cholan reigned from 1164 to 11;8. Sakilar, Kamban, Ottakoottan 
Pugalendi, Adiyarkku-nallar and other eminent literary men flourished at this time. 

Kulottungan HI reigned from 1178 to 1216, He was a pious king who built 
many new Sivitc temples and had a number of old temples renovated. 

Thri Vikrama Chakravarti or Rajadhiraja Cholan HI ruled after him from 
1216 to 1244. 

He was .succeeded by Rajendra Chola Devar (1245 to 1267). 

The history of these early Chola kings might be .seen in detail in Ancient 
India" by S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, M. A., and in the Di.strict Gazetteer of 
Tanjore. 

Owing to the absence of competent sovcreign.s,' the Chula kingdom gradually 
declined after 1267 and passed through troublous times for 300 years after. In 1310 
Malik Kafir, the Mahammadan ruler, overran Madura and 1 richinopoly and ruled over 
them for $0 years. Then the Kingdom of the Cholas passed into the hands of the 
sovereigns of Imperial Vizianagar. 

Bukkaraylu from 1335 to 1343 and after him Virupakshan seized the Chola 
kingdom. 

From 1374**!375 Kempanna Oodayar ruled over I'richinopoly. 
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Harihararayalu was in possession of Trichinopply from 1379 to 1391. But it 
appears from the stone inscriptions recording royal grants ■ oHIand in Tanjore of the 
years 1443 that Devarayalu was in possession. The inscriptions reeocding grants of 
land presented by Tiriimalarayalu in 1455 are also in Tanjore. 

From 1475 to 1500 the Chola kingdom appears to have been under the Chalu- 
kyan dynastyi the prime ministers of the Emperors of Vizianagaram. We understand 
from inscriptions that Krishnadevarayalu ruled from 1517 to 1518. In 1532 Atchuta- 
devirayalu conquered the Pandya king and built an obelisk in commemoration of it 
on the banks of the 'I'ambraparni. In 1537 he conquered Tanjore, Negapatam and the 
Karnatic coast and brought them under Vizianagar* In 1539 he has given royal 
grantk of land as seen from inscriptions. Savappa Naicker, the vizier of this 
Atchyuta Devarayalu ruled the Chola country from 1549 to 1572. 

Atchyutappa Naicker reigned from 1572 to 1614. It is said that Venkatamakhi, 
the son of his prime minister Govinda Deekshatar, wrote about the 12 swarams occur¬ 
ring in the Ayappalai and the 72 Melakartas formed by permuting and combining 
those swarams. Of this more later on. 

It is believed that Raghunadha Naicker ruled from 1614, and was Succeeded by 
Vijayaraghava Naicker who died in 1673. 

Shaji, who ruled over the Mahratta country, had two sons, .Sivaji and Venkaji. 

The elder became the ruler of his father’s kingdom after him, while the younger 
brother Venkaji invaded Tanjore with a small army and easily conquered it He was 
also known as Ekoji. From this time, the Chola kingdom came under the Mahrattas. 
Venkaji ruled from 1674 to 1687. 

His son Shaji ruled from 1687 to 1711, and Shaji's brother Sarabhoji I from 
1711 to 1727. 

After him his brother Tukoji reigned from 1728 to 1735. After the death of 
Tukoji, Bava Saheb, the eldest of his three sons ruled for a year, and his wife for two 
years. 

She was succeeded by the Second son Sayaji who ruled till 1740 for two 

years. 

I 'I'he third son Pratap Singh reigned from 1740 to 1763. 

I After him came Thulajaji Maharaja (1763—1787^. There was a revival of 

! ' music during his reign. He seems to have invited vidwans from various places and 
j organised musical parties. He and his queen were not only experts in music but also 
in other arts and sciences. Hearing of the musical fame of Sendil-velannavi of 
Tinnevelly in dancing, singing and playing the V'eena, he sent a palanquin to bring 
I him to Tanjore with all honours, but the old veteran musician was unable to accept the 
invitation owing to his infirmity but sent his son Mahadevan instead. It is Mid up to 
the present day that music made gfeat progress in Tanjore under him. 

After him, as his son Sarabhoji was too young to undertake the duties of 
government. Amarasingh. the brother of Thulajigi, succeeded him and ruled from 1787 
to 1798. 

i 
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He was succeeded by Maharaja Sarabhoji II (1798—1824). His son Sivaji 
sat on throne between 1824 and 1865. The Chola kingdom after his death, for want 
of an heir, came under the benign British Government who take a deep interest in 
the progress of education, manufactures and sanitation. 

It must be understood that from the time of Maharaja I'hulajaji the number of 
musicians in the Chola country increased. For the Maharaja has been encouraging 
musicians by gifts of free lands and dwellings in the most fertile parts of the country 
and by treating them with great consideration. His gifts are even at the present day 
enjoyed by the descendants of those musicians. It appears that, through Mahadevan 
Annavj, music and some of its beautiful and rare characteristics made progress. His 
descendants are found in many places in the Chola and other Tamil countries. 

We noted how the Chola kingdom was first conquered by Vizianagar and 
later on by the Nayak and Mahratta kings in succession. 

We find that the Chera, Chola and Pandya kings lived even as early as the 
third and fourth century B. C. and that the son and the daughter of Asoka made 
treaties with them. But tradition, puranas and literature ascribe to them even a still 
earlier date. Of these the Pandya kingdom seems to have the most ancient history, 
and there is reason to believe that the Pandyas were called ‘ the oldest’ (umifui) on 
account of their antiquity. We have already spoken in brief about South Madura, 
the first capital of the Pandya kingdom, the Tamil Sangam that was organised there, 
the kings that ruled there and the Tamil language. We noted also how the words of 
Tamil, famous as a spoken as well as a written language, got mixed up with the many 
languages of the world. We also noted how a number of excellent words of the Tamil 
language which were in use under the Pandya kings gradually went out of use when 
the power of the sovereigns declined, how after the last Sangam they got mixed with 
foreign languages owing to the advent of alien sovereigns and how this admixture was 
the cause of great many doubts. - 

The Pandya kingdom seems to have been in an exalted condition many thous* 
ands of years'before the dawn of the Christian era. We find that Chola kings then 
became powerful and scored victories over the Pandyas as well as other kings. 
Though the capital of the Pandyas was changed from time to time owing to circum¬ 
stances of the deluge yet the.se Pandyas have ruled over Madura till the last. But the 
Cbolas, though they were not affected by the deluge, never kept to a particular city as 
their capital, but had different capitals at different times in Oorayur, Kauveripoompat- 
nam, Conjeevaram and Tanjore Moreover, they seem to have ruled over the whole 
of the Madras Presidency with the exception of Madura. Unlike the Pandya king* 
dom, differenl dynasties ruled over the Chola kingdom at different periods. The 
descendants of tjte Chola sovereigns may be found at the present day in the Chola 
country either ap Zemindars under the titles of Cholar, Choladevar, Cholangadevar, 
Vijayar, Vijayadevar and Mudikondan or as big Mirasdars. while the majority are 
in a very poor condition. When the ancient Chola kings conquered the 
Pandya kin^pm oncp and again they captured a few small forts and cities 
and gradually spread themselves over the Pandya country. These Cholas 
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afterwards declined owing to internal jealousies and quarrels. The Chera kingdom 
alone escaped from the vicissitudes of fortune and is continuing up to the present day. 
Karikal Cholan I must be mentioned as the foremost among the Chola kings in whose 
reign the kingdom was in a most flourishing condition. Madhavi, the expert in 
playing the Veena. and Kovalan the Veena expert, both of Kauveripoompatnam, lived 
during his reign. Ilankovadigal, this brother of the Chera king Chenguttuvani makes 
mention of the proficiency of the above two in music, in Silappadhikaram. From this 
we may conclude that music and dancing had attained a high degree of efficiency in the 
Tamil country even as early as the time of Karikal Cholan. Even during this time we 
find that the r 2 swarams which are formed by the Shadjama Panchania series are ac¬ 
cording to the system of Ayappalai. As the modern musicians are ignorant of that 
system they declare that ancients did not know the art of having permanent frets for 
tlw Veena but had them adjusted from time to time to suit different ragas, and that the 
modern system of having permanent frets originated from the time of Savappa Naicker 
of very recent date, having the English notes of a scale for a model. But we shall 
prove later on that a system of more minute srutis was also in use during his time. 

This Karikalan lived from 50 to 95 A.D. We have already noted how he 
invited many Vidwans and artists from different places and made them live in Kauveri¬ 
poompatnam. We find that Kochengannan, who was a sovereign of distinction after 
Karikal Cholan, built as many as 70 Sivite and Vishnuvite temples. His time may be 
about 600 A. D. 

We understand that Vijayalayar conquered Tanjore when he was at - Con- 
jeevaram in 846, and that Parakesarivarma or Parantaka 1 who came to the throne 
in 907 presented tiles made of gold to (he temple at Chidambaram. 

Kajarajan, the Chola king, came to the throne in 985. While he was young,^ he 
was known as Arumolidevar and later on he was called Mummudi Cholan. The Chola 
kingdom was in a powerful state during his time. The big temple at Tanjore seems 
to have been built at this time. We may find in the walls surrounding the temple 
many stone inscriptions recording gifts to the temple by himself and his relations. 
Again, we may find among the inscriptions a regular system by which temple-music 
had been organised during his time. We find that he invited musicians from different 
parts of the country and patronised them by giving them houses to dwell in along with 
lands and gifts for their maintenance. It'appears that music was in a progressive state 
from his time forward. Long after him Kulottunga Cholan 1 , his grandson by his 
daughter, ruled over the country. A survey of lands was made during his time. The 
measuring rod was called Sripadam. His survey was so perfect and minute that in a 
Vali of land there was not even the mistake of a square inch. Jayamkondan, the prince 
of poets, lived alfout this time. Ottakoottan lived during the time of Kulottungan 11 
(1135—1150) and Sakilar, Kamban^ Puhalandi and Adiyarkku-nallar belong to the time 
of Rajadhi Rajan (1164). 

In 1572, during the reign of Atchyutappa Naicker, the second of the Nayak 
kings who ruled over the Chola country, Venkatamakhi the son of the king’s prime 
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minister Govinda Deekshatar lived. Having the 12 Swarams of South Indian music as 
the basis, he derived 72 Melakartas from them and also composed Geetams and 
Lakshana Sahityam for the same. He also noted the different janya Ragas (Secondary 
Ragas) that might be derived from each mother Ragam. Though be had definitely 
noted the mother Ragas which contain the janya Ragas with minute srutis yet he 
failed to note the minute srutis themselves. So modern musicians have a tendency to 
spoil these also and bring them down to the position of Hindustani music. 

So we conclude that music was made much of during the reign of Atchyutappa 
Naicker. There is reason to think that music had made enormous strides during the 
reign of the Mahratta king Tulajoji Maharaja who ruled over the Chola countr}' in 
1763. He seems to have patronised the excellent Veena. singing, dancing, gestures, 
flute and other ancient systems of instrumental and vocal music. We have declared 
that music did make great progress under the Cholas. In proof thereof if we see a 
stone inscription dated 1,000 years ago found on th<‘ walls of the big I'empleat Tanjore 
we shall certainly come to the conclusion that music was in an excellent condition even 
as early as that period. Though a few extracts from those inscriptions will be quite 
enough for our purpose, yet we find that it will be expedient to quote the inscriptions 
as they are, seeing that they are so ancient and speak entirely about the musicians of 
that period. The following are from " South Indian Inscriptions. Vol. II, Pt. III. 

3. The Stone inscriptions in the Temple of Brahadeeswara at Tanjore. 

These inscriptions are found on the walls of the outer courts of the temple in 
the North-Western corner. 

Hail! Prosperity! Until the twenty-ninth year ( of the reign ) of Ko-Rajakesarivarman, 
alias Sri Rajarajadeva who in his life of arowing strength, during which (i») the belief that, as 
well as the Goddess of fortune, the Goddess of the great earth had become his wife, ' ho was pleased 
to destroy the ships (at) Kandalur-Salai, and conquered by his army, which was victorious in 
great battles, Vengai-nadu, Ganga>padi, Tadigai-padi, Nulamba-padi Kudamalai-nadu, Kollnm, 
Kalingam, Iramandalam, (which was the country) of the Singalas who possessed rough strength, 
the seven and a half lakhs of Irattapadi* and twelve thousand ancient islands of the sea, deprived 
the Seriyas of (/Ariir) splendour at the very moment when (they were) resplendent (to such a 
degree) that they were worthy to be worshipped everywhere the lord Sri Rajarajadeva had given 
for reciting the Timfpad^m before the lord of the Sri Rajarajesvara (temple forty eight 
musicians (Pidarar), one person who should constantly beat the small drum in their company, 
and one person who should constantly beat the big drum (Kottai-mattalatn) in their company. 
These fifty persons were to receive from the city treasury of the lord a daily allowance (nibandha 
of three Knruni of paddy each (yneasured) by the Marakkal called (after) Adavallan, which is equal 
to a rajahesari. Instead of those among these persons, who would die or emigrate the nearest 
relation of such persons were to receive that paddy and to recite the Tiruppadiyam. If the 
nearest relations of such persons were not qualified themselves, they w'cre to select (other) 
qualified persons, to let Uhese) recite the Ttruppadiyam, and to receive that paddy. If there were 
no near relations to such. persons, the (otkwf) incumbents of such appointments were to select 
qualified persons for reciting the Thruppeidiyam, and the person selected was to receive the paddy 
in the sane way. as that person ( whom As represented) had received it* Accordingly (the munes 
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^ersoN<). were engraved on atone aa the lord Sri Rajarajadeva had been pleaaed to 

order: — 

I. To Palan 0‘.e., Bala) Tiruvanjiyattadigal, aJUas Rajaraja Pichchan, a&is Sadaaivan, three 
Kuruni of paddy per day. 

3. To Tiruvenaval Semborchodi alia$ Dakahina*Meru Vitanka Pichchant alias Nana-Sivan, 
three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

3. To Pattalagan Ambalattadi alias, Manotma Givan three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

4. To Pattalagan Sirudaikkaral aliast Purva Sivan three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

3. To Porchuvaran Tirunavukkaraiyan, alias Purva Sivan. three Kuruni of paddy per day- 
6. To Madevan (i.e.> Mahadeva) Tirunanaeambadan <Uias Nana>Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy 
per day. 

r- 7. To Kayilayan {i.e.. Kailasa) Arur, alias Dharma Sivan three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

8. To Setti Eduttapadam alias Kavacha-Sivan three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

9. To Iraman O'v.i Rama) Sambandan alias Satya Sivan three Kuruni of padd3' per day. 

10. To Ambalavan Pattargai alias Varna Sivan three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

11. To Kamban Tirunavukkaraiyan {alias) Sadaeivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

13. To Nakkan {is; Nagna) Siralani sUias Vama-Sivan three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

13. To Appi Tirunavukkaraiyan, aUas Netra Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

14. To Sivakkorundu Siralan, alias Dharma-Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

I $. To Ainnurruvan Venkadan, alias Satya-Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

16. To Araiyan Anukkan, alias Tirumaraikka alias Dharma-Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per 

day. 

17. To Araiyan Ambalakkuttan, alias Omkara Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

18. To Aruran Tirunavukkaraiyan, alias Nana Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

19. To Kuttan Maralaichchilambu, alias Purva-Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

30. To Ainnurruvan Siyarur, aUas Tatpurueha-Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

31 . To Sambandan Aruran, aUas Vama-Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

33. To Araiyan Pichchan, a/M 3 Dharma-Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day.. 

33. To Kasyapan Eduttapada-PIchchan alias Rudra Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

34. To Subrahmanyan Achchan, alias Dharma Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy ptf day. 

35. To Kuttan Amarabhujamgan alias Satya-Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day* 

36. To.Venkadan, aUas Aghora-Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

37. To Madevan Tirunavukkaraiyan, alias Vijnana- Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 
aS. To Kuttan Venkadan, alias Rudra Sivan, three Kuruni of ibaddy per day. 

39. To Ainnurruvan Tiruvaymur, aUas Aghora-Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

30. To Tirumalai Kuttan, aUas Vama-Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

31. To Ainnurruvan Eduttapadam, alias Dharma-Sivan, three Kuruni of poddy per day. 

33. To Araiyan Tillaikkaraisu, alias Purva-Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

33. To Kalisambandan, aUas Dharma'^ivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

34. To Kapalika-Vali, aUas Na'na-Sivan, three Kuhini of paddy per day. 

3$. To Venkadan Namaasivayam, aUas Rudra-Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

36. To Sivan Anantan aUiu Yoga Sivan, three Kuiiini of paddy per day. 

37. To Sivakkorundu Sambandan,'aAh3 Aghora-Sivan three Kuruni (rf*paddy per day* 

38. To Iraman Kanavadi (£vn Ganapati) aUas Nana-Sivan three Kuruni of paMy per day. 

39. To Pichchan Venkadan alias Aghora Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

40. To Maraikkadan Nambi-Aruran aUas Nana -9 an thre^ Kurcni of paddy day. 

41. To Soman {i>e, Somia) Sambandan aUas Nana-Siyah three Kuruni ^ paddy payday. 
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42. 'Jo Satti (i-f; Sakti)'I'irunaviikkaraiyan, a/ras laann Sivan, tliree Kunini <•!' paddy per 

day. 

43. 'fo Porchuvaran Nambi-Aruran ir/ihs Dlinrma Sivan. three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

44. To Achcliaii 'I'irunavukkaraiyan, a/uis Netra Sivan three Kuinini of paddy per day- 

45> 'lo Aiyaran Pennorbaganr aAirs Hrida^'a-Sivan three Kuruni of paddy per day- 

46. In Rajadittan Ambalattadi, t/Aas Siklia Sivan three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

_ # 

47- 'Fo Selvan Kanavadi 'Femban /r/Ars, Dharma Sivan tliree Kuruni of paddy per day. 

48. To Kuttan 'Fillaikkuttan a/Ais Nana-Sivan thrcic Kuruni of paddy per day. 

49. For beating the small drum, to Suryadeva Kramavittan, a/ms .Vidanga-Udukkai 

Vijjadirani tr//as Soma-Sivan, the son of ’Fattaya>Kramavittnn of Dvedaignmapuram 
three Kuruni of paddy per da3’. 

50. For beating the big drum to Gunappugar Marudan, fr/ins Sikha-Sivan three Kuruni nl* 

paddy per day. 

Inscription in the Tanjavur Brahadiswarar Temple recording 
Sri Rajarajadeva’s grant to 6x4 persons including 
400 dancing girls for temple service. 


Hail! Prosperity! Until the twent.v-ninth year (of the reign) of Ko-Rajakesarivarman, 
'■ a/uis Sri Rajarajadeva, who etc-,—the lord Sri«Rajarajadeva had (1) given (a number nl) 
Nivandakkarar as Nivandakkarar of the lord of the Sri-Rajarajesvara (temple), and (a) transferred 
(a number oO temple women from (other) temple establishments of the Chola country (Sora* 
mandalam) as temple women of the lord of the Sri*Rajarajesvara (temple). To (these persons) 
shares (pangu) were allotted as allowance (Nibandha). (The value) of each share (which consisted 
of the produce) of (one) veil of land was to be one hundred Kalam of paddy, (measured by the 
marrakkal called (after) Adavallan, which is equal to a rajakesari. Instead of those among these 
share holders, who would die or emigrate, the nearest relations of such persons were to receive 
that allowance (Kani) and to do the work. If the nearest relations were not qualifioch themselves, 
(they) were to select (other) qualified persons, to let (these) do the work, and to receive (the 
allowance). If there were no near relations, the (other) incumbents of such appointments were to 
select qualified persons from those'fit for such appointments, and the person selected was to 
receive the allowance. Accordingly (the names of those persons) were engraved on stone as the 
lord Sri'Raiarajatheva had been pleased to order. 

I. The temple women (were the following) 

а. To Seramangai, a girl (who has been transferred from the establishment of the 

temple)ofLokamahadevi*l8varaatTituvaiyaru, (and who resides in) the first house 
of the southern row (Siragu) of the temple street on the south (of the temple), one 
share. 

3. „ Iranamugarami, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the second house, one share. 

4. „ Udaram, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the third house, one share- 

5. „ Pattali. a girl of the same ternffie, (who resides in) the fourth liouse, one share. 

б. „ Eduttapadam, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the fifth house, one share- 

7. „ Sorakulasundari, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the sixth house, one share. 

8. ,. Ekaviri, a girl of the same temple, (w'ho resides in) the seventh house, one share. 

9. „ Rajakesari, a girt of the Tinikkaronam (temple) at Nagapattansmi(whoresiiiesin) 

die eighth house, one share. 

to. .. Tcsididii. a gfarl of the KoyiltsJi (temple) in the same village, (wlm resides in) tlie 
nlpili honssi.oiie share* 
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II. To Periya Teaichchi, a girl of the same temple, (who residea in) the tenth house, one share. 

1 3 . „ Vichchadiri f>., VidyadhariX a girl of the Tirukkaronam (temple) in the same village, 

(who resides In) the eleventh house, one share. 

I .V „ Maraikkadu, a girl 6f the same temple, (who resides in) the twelfth house, one share. 

14. „ Ammari, a girl of the Naduviltali (temple) in the same village^ (who resides in) the 

thirteenth house, one share. 

IS* „ Tiruvaiyaru, a girl of Rajakesarinallur, (who resides in) the fourteenth house, one 
share. 

16. „ Tillai Aragi, a girl of the Vikramavijaya*Isvara (temple) at Jananathapuram, (who re¬ 

sides in) the fifteenth house, one share. 

17- „ Echchumandai, a girl of the same temple, (who rasides in) the sixteenth house, one 

share. 

«« 8. „ Parami, a girl of Pagavadiseri (i.e., Bhagavati-seri) (a quarter of the same village), (who 

resides in) the seventeenth house, one share. 

19. „ Tillaikkaraisu, a girl of Tiruvidaimarudil, (who resides in) the eighteenth house, one 

share. 

I 

30 . „ Aragi, a girl of the same village, (who residea in) the nineteenth house, one share. 

31 . „ Saduri, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the twentieth house, one share. 

33 . „ Maduravasagi, a girl of the same village, (wlto resides in) the twenty-first house, 

one share* 

3^. „ Madevadigal, a girl of the same village; (who resides in) the twenty-second house, one 

share* 

34. „.. a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the twentj'-third house, one share. 

35. „ Iravikulamanikkam, a girl of the Komakkambhisvara (temple), (wlio resides in) the 

twenty-fourth house, one share* 

afi- „ Arur, a girl of the Mullumakkantali (temple) at PBrai3'ani, (who resides in)'the twenty- 
fifth house, one share. 

37. „ Virani, a girl of the Vadatali (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) the twenty- 

sixth house, one share. 

38* „ Tennavanmadevi, a girl of tlie same temple, (who resides in) the twenQ’-seventh house, 

one share. 

39. „ Tiruvaiyaru, a girl of Avaninarayanapuram, (a quarter* of the same village, (who re¬ 

sides in) the twenty-eighth house, one share- 

30. „ Madevadigal, a girl of the Tentali (temple) at Paraiyaru, (who resides in) ttventy-ninth 

house, one share. ' ' 

31. „ Pugari, a girl of the Sritari-Vinnagaritemple) at Arapuram, (who resides in) the thirtieth 

house, one share. 

I 

33. „ Paitjadi, a girl of the Tigaippiratti-Iavara temple in the same villags; (who residea in) 

the thirtyflrst house, one share. 

33. „ Karanavichchadirl, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the thirt y s ec o nd house, 

one share. 

34> H Sangi, a girl , of the Eriyumattuttali (temple) at Taq)avur, (wlto resides In) the thirty- 
third house, one share. 

33. „ Tarani a girl of the same temple, (who redded In) the thirlyidbiirft fiouae, one dmrt. 

36* „ Setti, a girl of dte same temple, (who rssidsB-iiO the thlrtp-iMb houses, one share. 

37. n Aravaim a girl of the sanm temple, (who itsIdM In) the tMrlh^^dih iiill|iMie^ one share. . 

38* ,, Nakkaro, a girl of the same temple, (who resides hi) the 




34* ,, 

35* „ 

afi- 



39 - To S!niduy»li a girl of PeriyataKchcheri, (a quarter) of Timvaniri (who resides in) the 
thhrtj^eighth house, one share. 

40. Paravait a girl of the Brahmisvara (temple) in the same villagei (who resides in) tlie 
thirQMiinth houset one share* 

41. „ Maralaidwhilambut a giriof Periyalalichcheri, (a quarter) of the same village, (who 

i*esidcs in) the fortieth house, one share. 

4s. „ Araihudut a girl of the TTruVaraitcri (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) 

the forty-first house, one share. 

4,t. „ Sikandit a girl of the Arumori Isvara (temple) in the same village, ( who resides in) the 

forty.eecond house, one share. 

44. „ Paranderuman, a girl of tlie Ulagisvara (temple) in the samh village, (who resides in) 

the forty*third house, one share. 

45. „ Narayani, a girl of the Tiruvaraneri (temple) in the same village, (who .resides in) the 

forty-fourth house, one shsre. 

46. „ Aravam, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the forty-fifth housei one share. 

47. „ Sodivilakku. a girl of the Brahmisvara (temple) at Tiruvaruri (who resides in) the forty- 

sixth house, one share. 

48. „ Tigaichchudar, a girl of the Ulagisvara (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) 

the forty-seventh house, one share. 

49. „ Ali, a girl of the Brahmisvara (temple) in the same village» (who resides in) the forty- 

eighth house, one share. 

50. „ Sikandi, a girl of the Tcntali (temple) at Mattai, (who resides in) the forty-ninth house, 

one share. 

51. „ Perratiru, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the fiftieth house, one share. 

5s. •• Vira-Sori, a girl of the Tanjaimamanikkoyil (temple) at Tanjavun (who resides in) the 

fifty-first house, one share. 

53. „ Tiruvalangadi, a girl of Sikandapuramt (who resides in) the fifty-second, house, 

one share. 

54.a girl of Parantakapuram, (who resides in) the fifty-third house, one share. 

55. „ Uttamadani, a girl of the'same village, (who resides in) the fifty-fourth house, one 

share. 

56. „.a girl of the Arikulakesari isvara (temple) at Niyamam, (who resides in) the 

fifty-fifth house, one share. 

57. „ Venkadu, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the fifty-sixth house, one share. 

58. „ Kuttadi, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the fifty-seventh house, one share. 

59. ft Sorasulamani, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the fifty^ighth house, one 

share. 

do, „ Pungavi, a girl of Ariyattali, U quarter) of the same village, (who resides in) the fifty- 
ninth house, one share. 

di. „ Naq}ttii, a girl of the Arikulakesari-lsvara (templeX in the same village, (who resides In) 
the sixtieth house, one riiaie. 

6s. „ Devi, a girl of the Ajrirattali (a quarter) of Niyamam {mho resides in) the sixty-first 

bouse, one share. 

6). n Nanguri,agir)ortlmTinimagriam(lem|^atAmbar,(whoresides in)thesixty*second 
house, one share. 

64. n iUlara|ii. a gM of tbOoune temple, (who resides In) efatty-third hoos^ one share* 

65. ^Mmudt o iNfl of-the-sanfo tem^Xwho leiddos In) thie sixty-fourth house, one share. 
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66< To Udaiyam> a girl of the Avaninarayana>Vinnagar» (temple) in the same village^ (who ie> 
sides in) the sixty-fifth house, one share* 

67. „ Kamakkodi, a girl of the Tirumagalam (temple) in the same village^ (who resides in) the 

sixty-sixth house, one share* 

68* „ Nichchal, a girl of the Mudubagavartali (temfde) in the same village, (who resides in) the 

sixty-seventh house, one share* 

69* „ Kuppai, a girl of the Tiruvilangoyil (temple) at Kadambur, (who resides in) the sixty' 

eighth house, one share. 

70. „ Vidividangi, a girl of the same (templeX (who resides in) the sixty-ninth house, one share. 

71. „ the younger Nakkam, a girl of the same (temple), (who resides in) .the seventieth house, 

one share* 

7S. „ the elder Nakkam, a girl of the same (temple), (who resides in) the seventy-first house, 

one share* 

73* •• Dharanivarahi, a girl of the Ittachchi-Isvara (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) 

the seventy-second house, one share. 

74* „ Madevi, a girl of Tirumaraikkadu, (who resides in) the seventy-third house, one share* 

75. „ Ammari, a girt of Vidaiyapuram, (who resides in) the seventy-fourth house, one share* 

76. ..tappagai, a girl of Velur, (who resides in) the seventy-fifth house, one share* 

77* „ Tirunilagandi, a girl of Nayadirapuram, (who resides in) the seventy-sixth house, one 

share. 

78* „ Manabarani, a girl of Virapuram, (who resides in) the seventy-seventh house, one 

share* 

79* „ ‘Perratiru, a girl of the Tirumerraii (temple) at Paehchil, (who resides in) the seventy- 

eighth house, one share. 

80, „ Soram, a girl of the Tiruvachchiramam (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) 

the seventy-ninth house, one share. 

81. „ Sengulam, a girl of the Tirumerraii (temple) in' tlie same village* (who resides in) the 

eightieth house, one share. 

8a. ..a girl of Virapuram, (who resides in) the eighty-first house, one share. 

83. „ Porkesi, a girl of Tirukkolambudur, (who resides in) the eighty-second house, one 

share. 

84. „ Arayiram, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the eighty-third house one share. 

85* „ Tillaikkulti, a girl of the ICarpagadanipuram, (who resides in) the eighty-fourth house, 

one share* 

86. „ Arur, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the eighty-fifth house, one share. 

87* „ Samundi, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the eighty-i^xth house, one share. 

88. „ Abaiyam, a girl of the same village^ (who resides in) the eighty-seventh house, one share. 

89. „ Tirumangalam, a girl of the Brahmakuttam (temple) at Tanjavur, (who resides in) the 

eighty-eigth house, one share. 

90. „ Pichchi, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) tlic eighty-ninth house, one share. 

91. „ Tiruvadigal, a girl of Pallavauaranapuram, (who resides in) the ninetieth house, one 

share. 

9a. „ Sattam, a girl of TirumaraHckadu, (who resides in) the ninety-first house, one share. 

93* „ Tirumalai, a girl of the same village, (who resktes in) the ninetyweoond house, one 

share. 

„ Vikkiramatongi, a girl of the Lokamahadevi-Iavara (teni|de)at Tiruvaiyaru, (who re- . 
sides in) the first house, of the northern row of the sane temple etreet^ ooe diare. 


94* 
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95* To Pttgari, • girl of the same (temfrieX (who resides in) the second house, one share* 

96. M Manikkam, a girl of Miraiyil, (who'rMides in) the third house, one share. 

97* „ Madevi, a girl of Periyatalichcheri, (a quarter) uf Tiruvarur, (who resides in) the fourth 

house, one share. 

98. „ Tirumulattanam, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the fifth house, one share. 

99. ,. Arur, a girl of the Brahmisvara (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) the 

sixth house, one share. 

100. „ Kandiyur, a girl of Periyatalichcheri, (a quarter) of the same village, (who resides in) the 

seventh house, one share* 

toi. „ Achcham, a girl of the Ulagiswara (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) the 
eighth house, one share* 

103 . „ Aravam, a girl of the Tinivaraneri (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) the 

ninth house, one share. 

103* „ Karambiyam, a girl of the same (templeX (who resides in) the tenth house, one share* 

104* „ Kandiyur, a girl of Periyataliehcheri (a quarter) of the same village, (who resides in) 

eleventh house, one share* 

105* „ Vidividangi, a girl of the same (temple), (who resides in) the twelfth house, one share. 

,06. ,. Innilavanji, a girl of the Avaninarayana-Vinnagar (temple) at Ambar, (who resides in) 

the thirteenth house, one share. 

107* „ Maralaichchilambu, a girl bf the same temple, (who resides in) the fourteenth house, 

one share. 

108* „ 'Sembon, a girl of the Tiruroagalam (temple) ill the same village, (who resides in) the 

fifteenth house, one share. 

109. „ .a girl of Tiruvaiyuru, (who resides in) the-sixteenth house, one share. 

110* „ Aiyaru, a girl of the same village, (who refides in) the seventeenth house, one share. 

111 * Tiruvennaval, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the eighteenth house, one 

share* 

113. ., Umai, a giii of the Tiruvachchiramam (temple) at Pachchil, (who resides in) the nine¬ 

teenth house, one share. 

113. „ Perratiru, a girl of the Tentali- (temple) at Paraiyaru, (who resides in) the twentieth 

house, one share* 

114* „ the younger SirUdaiyal, a girl of Killigudi, (wlio resides in) the twenty-first house, one 

share* 

115. „ the elder Sirudaiyal, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) Uie twenty-second 

house, one share* 

116* „ Olokamaia, a girl of Talichchaitangudi, (who resides in) the twenty-third house, one 

share* 

117. „ Tiru, a girl of Pagandiseri (a quarter) of Jananathapuram, (who resides in) the twenty- 

fourth, house, one share* 

118* „ Madevi, a girl of the Tanjaimamanikkoyil (temple) at Tanjavur, (who resides in) the 

twenty-fifth house, one share. 

119. „ Kali, a giri of Talaiyalangadu, (who resides In) the twenty-sixth house, one share. 

s* 

ISO. „ Tiruppuvanam, a girl of the Sritarl-Vinnagar (temple) at Arapuram, (who resides in) 
the twenty-seventh house, one share* 

isi. .« Marudamanikkam, a girl of Kaipagadanipuram, (who resides in) the twenty-eighth 
house; one share. 
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IS3* To KorpiganiaiiiMEMD, a girl of ttie aame village, (who reaides in), the twcntyHiinth houae, 

I 

one shaie. ' 

is3< „ Kayilam(i.fr,Kaiiaaa), a girl of the Tir^AniiaIwvara(teni|de) at Nannilanv (who resides 
in) the thirtieth house, one ^are. 

194. „ Achchan, a girl of Ayirattali, (a quarter) of Ntyamam, (who resides in) the thirtjMIrst 

house, one share* 

I as- I, Paranderuman, a girl of the Tirumerrali (temple) at Pachchil, (who resides in) the 
thirty-second house, one share. 

I a6. „ Sorakulasundari, a girl of the Vadatali (temple) at Paraiyaru, (who.residesin) the thirQr* 

, third house, one share* 

137 * „ Adavallal, a girl of the Pagaividai Isvara (temple) at Paravur, (who resides in) the 

thirty-fourth house, one share* 

*'138* „ Hangoyil, a girl of the Nandi-lsvara (temple) at Kadambur, (who resides in) the thirty- 

fifth house, one share* 

139* „ Arivatti, girl of the Mahadevi-Iswara (temple) (who resides in) the thirty-sixth 

house, one share* 

130* „ Madevadigal, a girl of the Eriyumattuttali (temple) at Tanjavur, (who resides in) the 

thirty-seventh house, one share. 

131. „ Ponnalamandal, a girl of the Vikrama-Vijaya-lswara (temple) at Jananathapuraro, 

(who resides in) the thirty^-eighth house, one share. 

133. „ Karayil, a girl of the Sripudi-Vinnagar (temple) at Pambuni, (who resides in) the thirty- 

ninth house, one share. 

133* „ Tiruvaiyani, a girl of .... (who resides in) the fortieth house, one share* 

134. „ Aiyani, a girl of Ayirattali, (who resides in) thp forty-first house, one shar^ 

13s* I, Pernunai, a girl of the Niraimadi-Isyara (templeX (who resides in) the forty-second., 
house, one share. 

136. „ Mari, a girl of Tirumaraikkadu, (who resides in) the forty-third house, one share. 

137. „ Tiru, a girl of the Vikramavijaya-Isvara (temple) at Jananathapuram, (who resides in) 

the forty-fourth house, one share* 

138. „ Nandi Eruman, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the forty*fifth house, one 

share. 

139* „ llllaikkaraisu, a girl of the Tiruvamalisvara (temple) Padichil, (who reaides in) the 

forty-sixth house, one share* 

140. „ Umai, a giri of the Tiruvachchiramam (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) 

the forty-seventh house, one Share. 

141. „ Siriyal, a girl of the Mahadevi-ISvara (teropleX (who residss in) the forty-eigth house, 

one share. 

143. „ Achcham, a girl of TiruvidalBaarudiX (who resides in) the fi>rty-nbth house, one share. 

143* „ KadugaX a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the fiftieth house, one share. 

144. „ Panchavanmadevi, a. girl of the aame viUage, (who resides in) dm fift3^>fiTSC house, one 


» 4 S- 

146. 

> 47 * 

148. 


share* . : 

„ SikandX agirl of the sanm tdllage, (who reaides in) the filtyii-eecoii d house, one shaie* 

„ KaHi^ a glH. of the same yUlegc^ (who resides in) the,dfty-t)M heusc^ ene share. 

„ Sittirayallii a girl of Urn Sritari-^nnagpr (tmpl^,at A^unen, (e^ resides in) the 
flfty^burth house, one shs^ 

„ NaUur, a glrt of die Nigalangi-Isvara (tenipk$ ^n the seme vdilaie, («^^9 in) die 

fiHaMMh hodee, one shaie- 
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To Psruvari, a girl of the same temide. (who teaidea in) the fifty*aiath honaei one share* 

,1 Semani, a girl of the Tiruvilangoyil (temple) at Kadambur, (who resides in) the flfty^ 
seventh house, one share. 

„ Konadi, a girl of the same (temple), (who resides in) the fifty*eighth house, one share. 
„ Nambugari, a girl of the Tirovaraneri*Isvara, (templ^ at TIruvarur, (who resides in) the 
fifty-nin^ house, one share. 

„ Tirumulattanam, a girl of the Periyatalichcheri (a quarter) of same village (who resides 
in) the sixtieth houses one share. 

„ Somanadi, a girl of the Brahmisvara (temple) in the same village^ (who resides in) the 
sixty>first house, one share* 

„ Irami, a girl of Periyatalichcheri, (a quarter) of the same village* (who resides in) the 
sixty-second house, one share. 

„ Echchun^dai, a girl of the Brahmisvara (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) 
the sixty-third house, one share. 

„ Sundara Sori, a girl of the Tirumandali (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) the 
sixty-fourth house, one share. 

„ Pandal, a girl of the Ulagisvara (temple), (who resides in) the sixty-fifth house, one 
share. 

m 

„ Kami, a girl of the Avani Narayana-Vinnagar (temple) at Ambar, (who resides in) sixty- 
sixth house, one share* 

„ Asarapanjari, a girl of tlie'same temple, (who resides in) the sixty-seventh liouse, one 
share* 

„ RItaviri, a girl of the Mudubagavartali (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) the 
sixty-eighth house, one share. 

„ . a girl of the same (temple), (who resides in) the sixty-ninth house, 

one share.' 

„ Sangam, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the seventieth house, one share. 

„ Kandam, a girl of Tiruvaiyaru, (who resides in) the seventy-first house, one share. 

„ Pavai, a girl of the same village- fwho resides in) the seventy-second house, one share. 

„ Tutti, a girl of the Avaniyamadarpapuram, (a quarter) of Paruvur, (who resides in) the 
seventy-third house, one share. 

„ Arikulakesari, a girl of the Pftgavidai-Isvara (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) 
the seventy-fourth house, one share 

„ Kulaman, a girl of the Pugarmadil-Isvara(;emple)at.ndali, (who resides in) the 

seventy-fifth house, one share. 

„ Karumanikkam, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the seventy-sixth house* 
one share. 

„ Nagarattal, a girl of Pura}3’achcheri, (who resides in) the seventy-seventh house 
one share. 

„ Sandiramr a girl of Ayirattafi, ^quarter) of Niyamam* (who resides in) the seventy- 
eighth house, one share. 

„ Vadavagfl* a girl of the Arikulakesari-Isvara (temple) in the same village, (wlw resides 
in) dw sevanty-nlnth house, one share* 

M FomDderumaii,a girl ofdie Niripoliiesarf»(avara (temple) in the same village ^ho resides 
in) the eiiditiedi house, one rtmre. 

„ Timvengadam, agirl of the Sandiramallisvara (temple) In the same vHfaifer (who resides 
in>'dm clldiQMInt^ honhei'^oW'linn^ 
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175. To Sarpadevi, a girl of the Arikulakesari-Isvara (temple) in the same village* (who resides 
in) the eighty-second house, one share. 

176* I, Amattur, a girl of the Tirumerrali (temple) at Nannilam, (who resides in) the eighty-third 
house* one share> 

177. „ Udari* a girl of Kavirippumbattanam, (who resides in) the eighty-fourth house, one share< 

178. „ Silasulamani, a girl of the Araiyerumantali (temple) at Paraiyaru, (who resides in) the 

eighty-fifth house, one share. 

i79« If Vikkiramaditti, a girl of Avani-Narayanapuram, (a quarter) of the same village, 
(who resides in) the eighty-sixth house, one share. 

180. „ Tillainiraindal, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the eighty-seventh house, 

one share.. 

i8t.' ,, Nayanavalli, a girl of the Vadatali (temple) in the same village (who resides in) the 

eighty-eighth house, one share. 

„ Perratiru, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the eighty-ninth house, one 
share. 

183. „ Madanavalll, a girl of the Mallisvara (temple) at Ayiratalli, (who resides in) the ninetieth 

house, one share- 

184. „ Eduttapadam, a girl of Karuppur, (who resides in) the ninety-first house, one share. 

185. ,, Minavanmadevi, a girl of Virapuram (who resides in) the ninety-second hohse, one 

share. 

186. „ Muvargandi, a girl of the Brahmisvara (temple) at Tiruvarur, (who resides in) the first 

house of the southern row of the temple street on the north (of the temple), one share- 

187. „ Sirudaiyal, a girl of the Tirukkaronam (temple) at Nagapattanam, (who resides in) the 

second house, one share. 

188. ,, Tiru, a girl of the. Nigalangi-lsvara (temple) at Arapuram, (who resides in) the • 

third house, one share. 

189. „ Perratiru, a girl of the Gunavati-Isvara (temple) at Kottur (who resides in) the fourth 

house, one share- 

190- „ Pal, a girl of Sripudi-Vinnagar (temple) at Pambuni, (who resides in) the fifth house, 

one share. 

191. „ Karpagadani, a girl of Karpagadanipuram, (who resides in) the sixth house, one share. 

19s. „ Pandal, a girl of Peri}’atalichcheri, (a quarter) of Tiruvarur, (who resides in) the 

seventh house, one share. 

>93* If ' I a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the eighth house, one share. 

194. „ Ambalam,. a girl of Talichattangudi, (who resides in) the ninth house, one share. 

195. •• Viraiyachchilai, a girl of Periyatalichcheri, (a quarter) of Tiruvarur, (who resides in) 

the tenth house, one share- 

196. „ Anavarata Sundari, a girl of Ayirattali, (who resides in) the eleventh house, one 

share. 

197. M Reiasuhunani, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the twelfth houses one 

share. 

198. „ Araneri, a girl of Nayadirapuram, (who resides in) the thirteenth house, one share. 

199. „ Pattern, a girl of Ayirattali, (who resides in) the fourteenth houses one share. 

•eoi „ Hanga, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the fifteenth house, one share- 

SOI. „ Modi, a girl of the Arumori-Isvara (temple) at Tiruvarur, (who resides in) the sixteendi 

house, one share. 

„ Karuvur, a giri of the same village, (who resides in) the seventeentti house, one'share. 
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To Tiruvanaikkavi, a girl ot the Parantaka-Isvara (temple), (who reaides in) the eighteenth 
house, one share. 

„ Aravam, a girl of Tiruvaiyaru, (who resides in) the nineteenth house, one share* 

,» Sundari, a girl of the Panchavan-Mahadevi-Isvara (temple) at kottur, (who resides in) 
the twentieth house, one share* 

„ Nambandi a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the twenty-first house, one share. 

„ Umai, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the twenty-second house, one share. 

,, 'rittaichcheri, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the twenty-third houM, one 
share* 

„ Umai, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the twenty*fourth house, one share* 

„ Sittiravalli, a girl of the Tiruvaraneri-Isvara (temple) at Tiruvarur, (who resides in) 
the twenty-fifth house, one share* 

„ Pichchi, a girl of Ayirattali, (who resides in) the twenty-sixth house, one share. 

„ Perratiru, a girl of the Pugarisvara (temple) at Vidaiyapuram, (who resides in) the 

I 

twenty-seventh house, one share. 

„ Sikandi, a girl of the Tirumandali (temple) at Tiruvarur, (who resides in) the twenty- 
eighth house, one share. 

„ Kundavai, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the twenty-ninth house, one 
share. 

„ Pakkari, a girl of the Mallisvara temple at Ayirattali, (who resides in) the thirtieth 
house, one share. 

„ Pon, a girl of the Brahmisvara (temple) at Tiruvarur, (who resides in) the thirty-first 
house, one share* 

„ Porkumaran, a girl of the Vikramavijaya-Isvara (temple) at Jananathapuram, (who 
resides in) the thirty-second house, one shaye. 

„ Somakon, a girl of the Parantaka-Isvara (temple), (who resides in) the thirty-third 
house, one share. 

„ Ekaviri, a girl of the Arumori-Isvara (temple) at Tiruvarur, (who resides in) the thirty- 
fourth house, one share. 

„ Devi, a girl of Ayirattali, (who resides in) the thirty-fifth house, one share* 

„ Tiruvadigal, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the thirty-sixth house, one 
share* 

„ the dark Tiruvadi, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the thirty-seventh house, 
one share. 

„ Kandarachchi, a girl of the Tiruvedigudi, (who resides in) the thirty-eighth house, one 
share. 

„ Kulamanikkam, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the thirty-ninth house, one 
share. 

..a girl of Arruttali, (who resides in) the fortieth house, one share. 

„ Vembi, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the forty-first house, one share. 

„ Poticesi, a girl of the Niraimadi-Isvara (temple), (who resides In) the fort y s eco n d 
house, one share* 

I, Orriyur, a girt 6f Tiruchchornitturai, (who resides in) the forty-third houses one 
share. 

„... a girl of Tirumaraikkadu, (who resides in) the fortjMourth, houses one 

share* 

„ SanganI, a giil of the Tinimerrall (temple) at Nannilam, (who resides in) the forty- 
fifth house,* one share. 
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To Eri, a girl of the Tiru^Amalisvara (temple) in the same: villagei ^(who resides in) the 
forty-sixth house, one share- 

„ Puvanam, a girl of Uttamadanipuram, (who resides in) the forty-seVenth house, one 
share. 


„ Adigal, a girl of Ayirattali, (a quarter) of Niyamam. (who resides in) the forty-eighth 
house, one share. 

„ Nirani-Pavarakkunru, a girl of the Araiyerumanuli (temple) at Parliyaru, (whore- 
sides in) the forty-ninth house, one share. 

,. Arumori, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the fiftieth house, one share. 

„ Achcham, a girl of the Tentali (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) the fifty- 
first house, one share. 

„ To the younger Achcham of the same temple (who resides in) the fifty-second house, 
one share. 

„ Amudam, a girl of the Vadatali (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) the 
fifty-third house, one share. 

„ Sulamani, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the fifty-fourth house, one share- 

„ Ekaviri, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the fifty-fifth house, one share- 

„ Virani, a girl of the Mullurnakkantali (temple) in the same village, fwho resides in) 
the fifty-sixth house, one share- 

„ Oruppanai, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the fifty-seventh house, one share. 

,; Kannaradevi, a girl of Korramangalam, (who resides in) the fifty-eight house, one share. 

Kanavadi, a girl of Tiruttengur, (who resides in) the fifty-ninth house, one share- 

„ Etti, a girt of Sellur, (who resides in) the sixtieth house, one share- 

„ Ambalakkutti, a girl of Tiruvalyaru, (who resides in) the sixty-first bourse, one share. 

„ Anantam, a girl of Senamugam, (a quarter) of Nagapattanam, (who resides in) the 
sixty-second house, one share. 

„ Varuvanilai, a girl of the Tanjai Mamanikkoyil (temple) at Tanjavur, (who resides in) 
the six^third house, one share. 

„ To Sidevi, a girl of the Lokamahadevi-Isvani (temple), (who resides in) the' sixty- 
fourth bouse, one share. 

„ To Eruvanai, a girl of Parantakapuram, (who resides in) the sixty-fifth house, one 
share. 

„ Fbn, a girl of Tiruvaiyaru, (who resides in) the sixty-sixth house, one share. 

„ Paruvur, a girl of the Pagaividai-Isvara (^mple) at Paruvur, (who resides in) the 
sixty-seventh house, one share. 

„ .Sivadevi, a girl of the Ittachchi-Isvara (temple) at Kadambur, (who resides in) the 
sixty-eighth house, one share. 

„ Sikurugur. a girl of Periyatalichcheri, (a quarter) of Tiruvarur (who resides in) the 
the sixty-ninth house, one share. 


„ Sangani, a girl of .the Tirumerrali (temple) at Nannilam. (who resides in) the seven¬ 
tieth house, one share- 

„ Sembiyanmadevi, agirl-ofTiruvidaimanidil fwIioresidnin) the seventy-first house, 
one share. 


II 


It 


Kamamogi, a girl of the Jaya< 4 )himatali (temple) at Taojevur, (who resMea iid^ the 
seventy-second houses-one share. 


^^iihaii, a'girl of Periyatalichcherii (a quaiW) of Tirpviur^,; ^ ^ 

seventy-third house, one share. 
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359. To Virasikhamanit a girl of the Nripakesari-lsvara (temple) at Niyamam, (who resides in) 
the seventjMonrth house, one share.. 

s6o. ,, Arur, a girl of the Sripudi-Vinnagar (temple) at Pambunit (who resides in) the 
aeventy^fth house, one share. 

361. „ Vtrabogi, a girl of Talaiyalamgadu, (who resides in) the seventy^ixth house, one 

share. 

363. „ Ponnambalam, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the seventy-seventh house, 

one share. 

363. „ Oruppanai, a girl of Vadatali (temple) at Paraiyaru, (who resides in) the seventy>eighth 

house, one sha^. 

364. „ Umai, a girl of the Tiruvilangoyil (temple) at Kadambur, (who resides in) the seventy- 

ninth house, one share. 

365. „ Arangam, girl of Kavirippumbattanam, (who resides in) the eightieth house, one share. 

366. „ Perratiru, a girl of the Mudubagavartali (temple) at Ambar, (who resides in) the eighty- 

first house, one share. 

367. ), Rajaraji, a girl of Tiruvidaimarudil, (who resides'in) the eighty-second house, one 

share. 

368 . „ Munji, a girl of the Tiruvamalisvara (temple) at Pachchil (who resides in) the eighty- 

third house, one share. 

^69. „ Porkali, a girl of Periyatalichcheri, (a quarter) of Tiruvarur, (who resides in) the 

eighty-fourth house, one share. 

370. >, Tigiimanikkam, a girl of the Ulagisvara.(temple) in the same village, (who resides in) 

the eighty-fifth house, one share. 

371- ,. Seyyapadam, a girl of the Mudubagavartali (temple) at Ambar, (who resides in) the 

eighty-sixth house, one share. 

373. „ Aiyal, a girl of Viralur, (who resides in) the eighty-seventh house, one share. 

373 ’ •• Nambugamari, a girl of Naduvittalfchcheri, (a quarter) of Nagapattanam, (who resides 

in) the eighty-eighth house, one share. 

374. „ Araiyam,. a girl of the Komakkambhisvara (temple), (who resides in) the eighty-ninth 

house, one share. 

375. „ Nittangai, a girl of the Tirumandali (temple) at Tiruvarur, (who resides in) the nine¬ 

tieth house, one share. 

376. „ Siriya Umai, a girl of the Parantaka-Isvara (temple), (who resides in) the ninety*first 

house one share. 

377. ,, To Kamamogi, a girl of the Jayabbimatali (temple) at Tanjavur, (who resides In) the 

ninety-second house, one share. 

378. „ Tiruvaragu, a girl of the Tanjaimamanikkoyil (temple) in the same city, (who resides 

in) the ninety-third house, one share. 

379. „ ^jtya Soram, a girl of Tirukkollambudur, (who resides in) the ninety-fourth house, 

one share. 

sSe. „ Tlrukknravi, a girl of Kadambur, (who resides in) the ninety-fifth house, one share. 

381. „ Irami, a girt of the Tirukkaronam (temple) at Nagapattanam, (who resides in) the first 

house of die northern row of the temide street on the north (of the templeX one share. 
383. „ Karrali, a girt of the same temple, (who resides in) the second house, one share. 

385. H Kenrtani, a girt of the ttffie tmnj^ (who resides in) the third houses one share. 

s&i. Uttamasunitori, a girt of the PanrtmvMi-Mabadevi Isvan (temple) ^ Kottur (who 
ihMdes in) the Ibarfti houses oik share. 
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a8s> To Kunjaramalli, a girl of the Avanikeaari-Iavara (temple) at Annalii (who resides in) the 
fifth houses one share* 

386. ,1 Seyyapadam, a girl of Karpagadanipuram, (who resides in) the sixth house, one share* 

387. „ Sirijra-Aravam, a girl of Periyatalichcheri (a quarter) of Tiruvarur, (who resides in) 

the seventh house, one share* 

388* „ Silasulamani, a girl of the Vadatali (temple) at Paraiyaru, (who resides in) the eighth 

house, one share* 

389* „ Ananti, a girl of Velur, (who resides in) the ninth house, one share* 

39a „ Porkali, a girl of the Tiruppadali*Isvara (temple) at Pambuni, (who resides in) the 

tenth house, one share. 

391. „ Araamudu, a girl of Uttamadanipuram (who rraides in) the eleventh house, one share. 

39a* „ Venkadu, a girl of Ayirattali (who resides in) the twelfth house, one share. 

«»393* „ Porkoyil-Tillai'Aragi, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the thirteenth house, 

one share. 

*94< It Okkuri, a girl of Uttamadanipuram, (who resides in) the fourtMnth house, one share* 

39S* II Asangi, a girl of Ayirattali, (who resides in) the fifteenth house, one share* 

396. „ Pugaiogamanikkam, a girl of the Arumori>Isvara (temple) at Tiruvarur, (who resides in) 

the sixteenth house, one share. 

397. „ Devadi, a girl of Periyatalichcheri, (a quarter) of the same village, (who resides in) the 

seventeenth house, one share. 

398. „ Kuttadi, a girl of the Gunavati-Isvara (temple) at Kottur, (who resides in) the 

leighteenth house, one share* 

399* II **** .a girl of the Mahadevi-Isvara (temple), (who resides in) the nineteenth 

house, one share. 

* 

300* „ Pakkari, a girl of Talichchattangudi, (who resides in) the twentieth house, one share. 

301* „ Eranadevi, a girl of the Panchavanmahadevi-lsvara (temple) at Kottur, (who resides 

in) the twenty-first house, one share* 

303. „ Nambinangai, a girl of the Tiruppugari-Isvara (temple) at Vidaiyapuram, (who resides 

in) the twenty-second house, one share* 

303. „ Sipattali, a girl of the Panchavanmahadevi-lsvara (temple)-at Kottur, (who resides in) 

the twenty-third house, one share. 

304. „ Kunjaramalli, a girl of the same (temple) (who resides in) the twenty-fourth house, 

one share. 

305. I, Karayil, a girl of the Pugarisvara (temple) ,at Vidaiyapuram, (who resides in) the 

twenty-fifth house, one share, 

306* „ Kamuttiri, a girl of Periyatalichcheri, (a quarter) of Tiruvarur, (who resides in) the 

twenty-sixth house, one share. 

307. „ Kariya-Aravam, a girl of Nayadirapuram, (who resides in) the twentynieventli house, 

one share. 

308. „ Nambiyamai, a girlof the Avaninarayana-Vinnagar (temple) at Ambar, (who resides 

in) the. twenty-eighth house, one share* 

309s „ Karuvur, a girl of the Tirumandali-Isvara (temple) at Tiruvarur, (who resides in) the 

twenty-ninth house, one .share* 

310. „ Sembon, a girl of the Tirumangalam (temple) at Ambar, (who resides in) the thirtieth 

house, one share* 

311. „ Porcheyyal, a girl of the Mallisvara (temple) at Ayirattali, (who resides in) the thirty- 

first house, one share. 
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To P&tUtinii a girl or the Vikramavijaya-Isvara (temple) at Jananathapuram, (who reaides 
in) the thirty-second bouse, one share. 

„ Venkadu, a girl of Tiruvidaimarudil, (who resides in) thirty-third house, one share. 

., Murungai, a girl of the Nigalangi-Isvara (temple) at Arapuram, (who resides in) the 
thirty-fourth house, one share- 

„ Orriyur, a girl of Ayirattali, (who resides in) the thirty-fifth house, one share- 
„ Adal-Aragi, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the thirty^ixth houses one 
share- 

„ Kumaradi, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the thirty-seventh houses one 
share- 

m 

„ Nangali, a girl of Tiruvedigudi, (who resides in) the thirty-eighth house, one share. 

„ ’nribuvanamadevi, a girl of the Parantakar-Isvara (templeX (who resides in) the thirty- 
ninth houtle, one share- 

„ Irami, a girl of Arruttali, (who resides in) the fortieth house, one share. 

„ Sirudaikkaral, a girl of the Niraimadi-Isvara (templeX (who resides in) the forty-first 
house, one share. 

„ Maraikkadu, a girl of Tiruchchorrutturai, (who resides in) the forty-second house, 
one share. 

„ Umai, a girl of Tirukkollambudur, (who resides in) the forty-third house, one share. 

„ Ilavam, a girl of the Tiruvamalisvara (temple) at Nannilam, (who resides in) the forty* 
fourth house, one share- 

„ Orriyur, a girl.of Tirumerrali (temple) in the same village, (whd resides in) the forty- 
fifth house, one share. 

„ Soramadevi, a girl of the Tiruvamalisvara (temple), (who resides in) the forty-sixth 
house, one share. 

„ Adavallal, a girl of Ayirattali, (a quarter) of Niyamam, (who resides in) the forty-seventh 
house, one share. 

„ Nambiyamai, a girl of the Sandiramalli*Iswara (temple) in the same village, (who 
resides in) the forty-eighth house, one share. 

„ Amudam, a girl of the Araiyerumantali (temple) at Paraiyaru, (who resides in) the 
forty-ninth house, one share. 

,, Sidevi, a girl of the Mudubagavartali (temple) at Ambar, (who resides in) the fiftieth 
house, one share- 

„ Pitti, a girl of the Tentali (temple) at Paraiyaru, (who resides in) the fifty-first house, 
one share. 

„ Irami, a girl of the Vadatali (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) the fifty- 
second house, one share. 

,, Singadi, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the fifty-third house, one share. 

„ Sllasulamani, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the fifty-fourth house, one 
share- 

„ Koyil, a girl of the Sangisvara (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) the fifty- 
fifth house, one share. 

„ Malaiyaman, a girl of the Mullumakkantali (temple) in the same village, (who resides 
in) the fifty-sixth house, one share. 

„ Aiyaru, a girl of Avaninarayanapuram, (who resides in) the fifty-Mventh house, one 
share. 

„ Nakkam, a girl of Tirunettanam, (who resides in) the fifty-eighth house, one share. 

„ Perramai, a girl of Tiruttengur, (who resides in) the fifty-ninth house, one share. 
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J40. To Pui^ilf, a gill of the TiruTamaliavara (temidc) at Nannilam, (who resides in). the 
sixtieth house» one share* 

341. „ Pattalii a girl of the Ulagiavara (temide) at Tiruvanir, (vidio reside^ in) the sixty-6rst 

hoosei one share. 

34 a. I, Manra mudaiyal, a girl of the Eriyumattuttali (temfde) at Taiqavur, (who resides in) 

the sixty-second house, one share. 

343. t, KupiNU, a girl of Velur, (who resides in) the sixty-third Irause, one share. 

344* „ Aditti, a girl of the Pagaividai-Isvara (temple) at Paruvur, (who resides in) the sixty- 

fburth house, one share. 

345. ,i Nakkam, a girl of the Arikulakesari-Isvara (temple) at Niyamam, (who resides in) the 
' sixty-fifth house, one share. 

344. ’ „ To Villavanmadevi, a girl of Periyatalichcberi, (a quarter) of Tiruvarur, (who resides in) 

^ the sixty-sixth house, one share. 

347. „ Eduttapadam, a girl of the Mudubagavartali (temple) at Ambar, (who resides in) the 

sixty-seventh house, one share. 

348. „ Pumi (i.e., BhumiX a girl of the Nandisvara (temple) at Ibdam'bur, (who resides in) 

the sixty-eighth house, one share. 

349. „ Tiruvadtgal, a girl of Tiruvaiyaru, (who resides in) the sixty-ninth house, one share. 

350. „ Tuduvi, a girl of the Brahmakuttam (temple) at Tapjavur, (who resides in) the seven¬ 

tieth house, one share. 

351. „ Maralaichchilambu, a girl of Kanjaranagaram, (who resides in) the seventy-first house. 

a 

one share.' 

353. „ Perratiru, a girl of Avaniyamadarpapuram, (a quarter) of Paruvur, (who resides in) 

the seventy-second house, one share. 

353. t, Pugalogamanikkam, 'a girl of the Lokamahadevi-Isvara (temide)* (who resides in) the 

seventy-third house, one share* 

354. ,. Sundari, a girl of the Sripudi-Vinnagar (temple) at Pambuni, (who resides in) the 

seventy-fourth house, one share. 

3SS> •» Madevi, a girl of the Tinikkaronam (temple) at Nagapattanam, (who resides ipy the 
seventy-fifth house, one share. 

356. „ Ponnambalam, a girl of Killigudi, (who resides in) thr seventy-sixth houset one share* 

357. „ ., a girl of Tiruvidaimariidil, (who resides id) the seventy-seventh house, one 

share. 

358. „ Vembi, a^ girl of Periyatalichcheri, (a quarter) of Tiruvarur, (who resides in) the 

seventy-eighth house, one share. ' 

359. ,, Pugatogaraanikkam, a girl of TinividaimarudiX (who resides in) the seventy-ninth 

house, one share. 

360. „ KaraikkaX a girl of the same village, (wh*) resides hn) the eightieth housei one share. 

361. „ Vira-Sori, a girl of the Arikulakesari-Isvara (temple) at Niyasum, (who resides in) 

the eighty-first house, one share. 

36s. „ MuttaX a |drl of K&vlrippumbattaMun, (who resides in) the eighty-second house, 

oneshaie. 

363. „ Sandarksegeri, a giH of the'Arikulakesari-Isvara (tetnple) at Niyiamanii (who rdiides 

in) the eighty-third house, one share* 

364. „ nimX a girl of Ayirattali, (a quarter) of the same vitlMge, (who resides tn) the eighty- 

ftiurB) house; qne share, 

363, *» Sundari, a giri of IClligudX (who resides iiO the ei^^y^fth hqusq, qite share. 
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366. To Aiyaru, a girl of Miraiyil, (who resides in) the eighty-sixtli liuuse, one share* 

367. „ Aiyaru, a girl of the Nandisvara (temple) at Kadambur, (who resides in) tiie eighty^ 

seventh house, one share* 

j68. „ Arumori, a girl of Tiruvaiyaru, (who mides in) the eighty«eighth house, one slmre* 

369. „ Sandai, a girl of the Koma)ckambhisvara (temple), (wIm) resides in) the eighty-ninth 

house, one share. 

370* „ Nallur, a girl of the Brahmakuttam (temple) at Tanjavur, (who resides in) the ninetieth 

house, one share. 

371* „ Paranderuman, a girl of the Parantaka-lsvara (temple), (who resides in) the ninety- 

first house, one share. 

37a. „ Kanavadi, a girl of Tirupparanam. (who resides in) the ninety-second house, one share 

373. „ Kuditangi, a girl of the Tiruppadali-Isvara (temple) at Pambuni, (wlto resides in) the 

ninety-third house, one share* 

374* „ Soradevi, a girl of Tirukkollambudur, (who resides in) the ninety-fourth house, one 

share* 

375. „ Tunganai, a girl of the Ittachchi-lsvara (temple) at Kadambur, (who resides in) the 

ninety-fifth house, one shaiv. 

376* „ Perramai, a girl of the Brahmakuttam (temple) at 'I'anjavur, (who resides in) the 

ninety-sixth house, one share. 

377. „ a girl of , (who resides in) the first house, of , one 

share. 

378. „ Nittasundari, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the second house, one shai'e. 

379* „ Pattaii, a girl of Tirunettanam, (who resides in) the third house, one share, 

380* „ Karonam, a girl of Arapuram, (who resides in) the fourth house, one share* 

381* „ Attanappon, a girl of Ayirattali, (who resides in) the fifth house, one share. 

383. ,, Maralaichchilambu, a girl of the Avanikesari-Isvara (temfde) at Andali, (who resides 

in) the sixth house, one share*. 

383* „ Tigaimanikkam, a girl of the same temple in the same village, (who resides in) the 

seventh house, one share* 

384. „ Kulamanikkam, a girl* of the same temple, (who resides in) the eighth house, one 

share* 

385. „ Tayam, a girl of Miraiyil, (who resides in) the ninth house, one share. 

38<i* „ Arangam, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the tenth house, one share. 

387* „ .Seyyavaymani, a girl of Puraiyachcheri, (who resides in) the eleventh house, one 

share. 

S' 

388. „ Ponroalai, a girl of the Mahadevi-Isvara (temple) (who resides in) the twelfth house 

one share. 

389* „ Ponnambalam, a girl of Tiruvedigudi, (who resides in) the thirteenth house, one share* 

390. M Nambandi, a girl of Tataiyalangadu, (who resides in) the fourteenth house, one share* 

391. „ Mandai, a girl of Tangattartaii, (who resides in) the fifteenth house, one share. 

39a* ,, Nilam, a girt of Manninagaram, (who resides in) the sixteenth house, one share. 

393* „ Pattaii, a girl of Vayalur, (who resides in) the seventeenth house, one share. 

394* „ Sunangai a girl of the sanw viUage^ (who resides in) the eighteenth house, one share. 

395. „ Umai, a girl of the same vitlage, (who resides in) the nineteenth house, one share* 

396. H Porkeri, a girl of the Avaniliesari Istara (temple) at Paruvur, (who resides in) the 

twentieth house, one aham* ' 

397. „ Vanavanmadevi, a girt of the Pagilvidai-lmrara (temple) In the same village (who re* 

sides in) the twenty^ftmt hoiM^ 


a 
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398. To Ariyal, a gii 1 of the same village, (who reaidea in) the twenQr*aeoond houaei one 

share. 

399. „ Arinjai, a girl of Pandananallur, (who resides in) the twentj^thira liouBe, one share. 

400. „ Puvanam, a girl of Thiruvaiyaru, (who resides in) the twenty-fourth houses one share. 

401. „ Panchavanmadevi, a girl of the Gunavati-Isvara (temple) at Kottur, (who resides in) 

the twenty-fifth house, one share. 

40a. For one dandng-master who directs the dancing, to Araiyan Sundara-Soran, aHa$ 
Mummadi Sora-Nirttamarayan, two shares. 

403. „ another, to Kumaran Vadavayil, aHa$ Mummadi-Sora Nirttapperayan, two shares. 

404. ,1 another, to Vikki Pattalagan, two shares. 

405. „ anotheri to Araiyar Abhimanatongan, aUas Arumori-Nirttapperayan, two shares- 

406. another, to Malian Irattaijran and to Sittiran Kesuvan, two shares. 

407. „ another, to Araiyan Mananjeri, aUas Vagaiyili—Nirttapperaiyan. 

H08. „ one., to Kuravan Vira Soran, aUas PanchavanmadevirNadagamayyan, one 

and a half share. 

409* >• another, to Maraikkattu-Kanavadi, a/au, Tiruvellarai-Sakkai, one and a half share. 

410. „ another, to Orriyuran Singan a a., Simha one and a half share. 

411. „ another, to Orriyuran Ilangavan, one and a half share. 

413. „ one., to Araiyan Rajasrayan, a/nia Nittavinodavadyamarayan, two shares. 

413. „ another, to Araiyan Ninra-Narayanan, two shares. 

414. „ three singers, to Mundadari Anukkan, four and a half shares- 

415> n two -others, to Achchan Kirttibhushanan, aUas Ariujigai Kamarapperaiyan, three 

shares. 

416. „ . one pipe (Vangiyam), to Tanjai Kanavadi, who has joined (his new appointment) front 

the Nigarili Sora-Terinda Udanilai Kudiraichchevagar, one and a half-share. 

417. „ another, to Seru-Vattaviraiyan, (who belongs) to the Sirudanattu Vaduga KalaVar, 

one and a half share. 

418. „ another, Rajendradasaraiyan, one and a halfehare. 

419. „ one.to Kuttan Bahu.Vidangan* two shares. 

430. „ another, to Araiyan Vadyamarayan, two shares. 

431. „ another, to Brahmakuttan Kanavadi aUas Iriimadi-Sora-Vadya Marayan, two shares* 

433. „ another, to Pogayan-Poriyilan, aUas Mummadi-Sora-Vadyanutrayan, two shares. 

433* „ one person who beats the small drum (udukkai) to Virasoran Vidangan, aUas Ri^a- 

raja*-Srihastan, one and a half share. 

% ■ 

434. „ another, to Kuttan Adittan, aUas Rajantja-Sahasrabidiu, one and a half-share. 

435. „ two persons why play the lute (vinai), to Subrahmanyan Kuttani aUas Sembiyan 

Vinai-Adittan, three and a half^hares. 

436. •• If he should die, . Araiyan Sadasivan, the son of his paternal uncle, who has married 

his daughter, shall receive the allowance. 

437. „ three persons who sing in Sanskrit (Ariyam) to Araiyan Ambalanadan, aUas Serabi- 

yan-Vadyamarayan, fi>ur and a half-shares. 

438* „ one person who sings in Tamir, to Pattalagan Kanutn^tperaiyan, one and a half 

share. 

439. „ another to Amudan Kali, one and a half share. 

430. ., another, to Vanaraai Kuttan, one and a half share. 

431. „ another, to. Araiyan Surri, one and a half share. 

43s. For one big drum (kotti-raattalamX to Gandharvidaaanr one ahar^ • 
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433. For another, to Gandharvaturai-Kavali, one share* 

434. „ blowing one conch (muttirai sangu), to Tayilan ($.«>, Taila) Vikkiyannan* one share* 

435* „ another, fo Surri-Nadan, (who belongs) to the Mummadi-Sora*Terinda*Anaippagar, 

one share. 

436. „ another, to Pot kali Tondayan, a drummer of the Eriyumattuttali (temple) at 

Tanjavur, one share* 

437* To Aiyaran Andari (one oO the Pakkavadyar (?) (who belongs to) the Aragiya*Sora- 
Terinda**Valangai-Velailkkarar, three quarters of a share. 

438* •„ Satti Arur, (one oO the same, (who belongs) to the Kshatriyasikhamani-Terinda- 

Valangai-Velaikkarar, three quarters of a share. 

439* «, Psda-Sivan Achchan Pichchan, (one oO the same of .Karugavur in Avur>kurram, 

(a subdivision) of Nittavinoda-valanadu, three quarters of a share* 

440* „ Satti Ponnan, (one oi) the same, (who belongs) to the Satrubhujamga-Terinda*Valangai* 

Velaikkarar, three quarters of a share. 

441. „ Kaman, Aiyaran, (one oO the same (who belongs) to the Vira-Sora Anukkar, three 

quarters of a share. 

44s. „ Erubattaivan, (one) of the musicians (Gandharvar), shall receive three quarters of a 

share* 

443' II Pattalagan Ambalam, (who belongs) to the Rajakanthirava-Terinda-Valangai-Velaik- 
karar, three quarters of a share. 

444. „ Kuppai Tirumananjeri (one) of the musicians, three quarters of a share. 

445. „ Aiyaran Kandarachchan, a drummer of the Brahmakuttara (temple) at Tanjavur, 

three quarters of a share. 

446. ,, Varagunan Siralan, (who belongs) to the Rajaraja-Terinda-Valangal«Velaikkarar 

three quarters of a share. 

447. „ Kirtti Nadan, (who belongs) to the Parantaka Kongaval, three quarters of a shaie* 
448* If he should die his younger brother Kirtti Kilaitangi shall receive the allowance- 

449. To Nurrenman Surri, (who belongs) to the Aridurgalanghana-Terinda-Valangai* 

Velaikkarar, three quarters of a share. 

450. If he should die, his younger brother Nurrenman.shall receive the allowance. 

45 j. To Mangalavan Mani, (who belongs) to the Murttavikramabharana-Terinda*Valangai 

Velaikkarar, three quarters of share. 

4Sa. „ Tandan-Kamban, (who belongs) to the same troop (padaiX three quarters of a share. 
4S3* „ Arur Devan (who belongs) to the same troop, three quarters of a share. 

454. „ Kandi-Kali, (who belongs) to the Mummadi<*Sora>Ter<nda-Parikkarar, three quarters of 

a share. 

455' I, Adigal Setti, (who belongs) to the Ranamukhabhima-Terinda*Valangai*Velaikkarar, 
three quarters of a share* 

456* „ Kalari Achchan,» drummer of Kunargal-Munniyur in Avurkutram, (a subdivision) of 

Nittavinoda-valanadu, tbvle quarters of a share. 

457. „ Panintakan >nman, {fA, BhlnuO 8 Vira-Sora-Anukkan of the Tanjai-mamanikkovil 

(temple) at TauJivur, three quarters of a share- 

458. „ Sundnmn Kalakaliti, a ^ra*&ra Anukkan of the Jayabhimatali (temple) in the same 

city, three quarters of a share* 

459. H Pisangan Shndani a A^a-SorapAnukkan of the same temple, three quarters of s share. 

460. n Devan Sengufakimat a Vhra-Sbra-Anukkm of Che same lem^ three quarters of a share. 

461. „ Iraman XiantbaDr3(who beloiiga) to tfie Vikramabharaim-Tcrihda-Valangai'Velaikkarar, 
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463. To Achchan-Adavallan, (who bdongs) to the Ilaiya*Rajaraja*Terinda-Velangai’Velaiklurar, 
three quarters of a share. 

463. „ Uttaman-Kuttan, (who belongs) to 'the Ftajakanthirava>Tqrinda-Valangai-Velaik- 

karar, three quarters of a share. 

464. For one person who proclaims the sacred commands (of the god) to Kumaran Jayamahan* 

alias Mummadi-Sora~Kadigaimarayan, one share. 

465. „ another to Kumaran Animorii alias Rajaraja Kadigaimarayan, one share. 

466 . ,t another* to Rajakesari Kodandaraman* e/ma Jayankonda Sora Kadigaimarayan*' one 

share. 

467. u another* to Achchan Madigiravan* aliius Aragiya*Sora Kadigaimarayan, one share* 

468. ,* another* to Mogiliyan-Soinan-Paranderuman of V'angaram* alias Tirunarayana-chatur- 

vedimangalam, in Mi*SengiIi*nadu* (a subdivision) of Pandyakulasani-valanadu, one 
share. 

j 

469. *, superintending the temple women and the female musicians, (Gandharvi) to 

^ Savur Paranjodi, two shares. 

476. ,* the same* to Govindan-Somanadan, two shares. 

471. To the accountant (Kanakku) Tannichchai-Saduravidangan* a native of Sembangudai in 

Vira-Sora valanadu* (a subdivision) of Nittavinoda-valanadu, two shares. 

473. *, two persons who write the accounts under him. one and a half share, viz , three quar¬ 

ters of a share each. 

473. To Madevan Sivalokasundaran* a native of Kadaikkudai in Mi-Sengili-nadu, (a subdivision) 

of Pandyakulasani-valanadu, two shares. 

474. „ two persons who write the accounts under him, one and a half share, v/s., three 

quarters of a share each. 

6 

47$. „ Nakkan Peruman* a native of Kirkkudai in Tiruvarur-kurram, a subdivision of 

Kshatriyasikhamani-valanadu, two shares. 

476. *, two persons who write the accounts under him* one and a half share, 1*14.* three 

quarters of a share each. 

477. „ Aiyaran Porchuvaran, a native of Mangudai* in Nallur-nadu, (a subdivision) of 

Nittavinoda-valanadu, two shares. 

478. „ two persons who write the accounts under him* one and a half share, three quaitei^ 

of a share each. 

479. ** eleven men engaged in.drumming* who are heeded by Aiyan Poyyili of Nallur alias 

Panchavanmahadevi-chaturvedimangalam, in Nallur nadu, (a subdivision) of 

Nittavinoda-valanadu, five and a half shares viz-> half a share each. 

486. „ eleven men (engaged in) the same, (who belong) to the Sagadaikoltigal, and who are 

headed by Tamodiran (i.c.* Damodara) Setti*. five and a half shares ris.* half a share 
each. ' . • 

481. ,* eleven men engaged in the same, (who belong) to the Sagadaikottigal* and who are 

headed by.Arangam, five and a half shares, v/s** half a share each. 

483. „ eleven men engaged in the same, (who belong) to Sagadaikottigal* and who are headed 

by Sattan Ambalam, five and a half shares* vis., half-a-share each, 

483. „ eleven men engaged in the same* (who belong) to tlie Sagadaikottigal* and who are 

headed by Satti Iranakolan* five and a half shares* vis., half a sfuure each* 

484. „ eleven men engaged in the same* who shall (eventually) take ^e place (of the former) 

4ind who are headed by Araiyan Udaiyamattandan (i.».* Udayamartanda), five and a 

I 

^f shares^ f'M,* half a sliare each. These, men shall ^receive the allowance.*.-...* 
Hav^ thus r e c eiv e d -the allowan ee> they shall do the work, 

485.. For one man belonging to the persona who hold (he sacred parasol(tiruivattjttongalX one 
share, and for ten (other) men* eight twentieths of a share eai^ , altogether* to 


4 
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Udaiyan Tiruvisalur, aius liuinraadi’Sora«Toiigai'pei'aiyaii, and to Kuppadi Vanni 
alias Kshatriyasikhamani-Tongirperaiyant five shares. 

486. For one man belonging to the lamp-ligters, one share, and for .seven other men, three and 

a half shares, om., half a share each; altogether, to Puvantsegaran (i.e., Bhuvana* 
sekhari) Karpagam, alias Panchavan-Peraiyan, four and a half shares. 

487. „ four men who sprinkle water, half-a share each; altogether, to the above-mentioned 

person, two shares. 

488. two Sannaliyal (?), three quarters of a siiarc each ; altogether, to the above-men¬ 

tioned person, one and a half shaiv. 

489. „ one man belonging to tiie potters (Kusavar) of the sacred kitchen (tiru-madaippalli) 

one share, and for ten (other) men, half a .share each; altogether, to the potters of 
the high street of Surasikhamani, six shares. 

49a „ two washermen, one share each; altogether, to the washermen of the same street, two 

shares- 

491. „ one person who performs the duty of accountant (Kavidi), to Araiyan Manalilingan, 

oIms Sembiyan Pci ungavadi, half a share. 

493. „ another, to Achchan Tiruvengadam, alias Rajaraja-Perungavidi, half a share. 

49.t. ,, two persons wlio perform the duty of barbers, toSeyadaran {is., Jayadhara) Nettanan 

alias Rajaraja-Perunavisan, one share. 

494. ,, one astrologer and ,two subordinates, to Tunaiyan Adittan, alias Sembi)’An- 

Kon-apperungani, two shares. 

495. „ another and two subordinates, to Parantakaii Pandyakulasani, affas Rajaraja-Ganita- 

dhirajan, two shares. 

496. „ two persons who perform the duty of..to Araiyan Pavaruttiran (/>., Bhavarudra) 

alias Panchavan-Mangalapperaiyan, three shares. 

497. To the barber (Ambattan) Kan Sadangavi (I’e.. Shadangavid), alias Rajaraja-Prayoga* 

daraiyan, one share* 

498. For one tailor (Tayyan), to Devan Kavali, alias Vira-Sora-Perundayyan, one share* 

499. „ - another, to Sippan Marapadi, alias Kcralantaka-Perun dayyan, one share. 

500. To the jewel-stitcher Achchan Karundittai, one and a half share. 

501. For one. brazier (Kannan), to Idaikkaraigari, <i/ws Kshatriyasikhamani-Pcrungannaii, one 

share.. 

503. „ one master carpenter (Tachch-acharya) one and a half share, and for two (other) men, 

one and a halt share; altogether, to Vira-Soran Kunjaramallan, alMs Rajaroja- 
Perundachchan three shares* 

.Soj* „ one carpenter, to Gunavan Madurantakan, atuis Nittavinoda-Perundachchan, three 
quarters of a share. 

504. „ another, to Ilatti Sadalyan, alias Kandaraditta-Perundachchaii. three quarters of a 

sltare. 

. 505. To the tailor Panan Uttaman Surri, aluu, Arikulakesari-Sakkai, one and a half share. 

506. „ another, Alyaran.Arinji.. one and A lialf share. 

507. M another, Abarayidan (i«., Aparajita) Vadavayil, 0/ms Pallavan Sakkai, one and a half 

share. 

So8 - „ another, Vadnyur Artnji, one. and a half share. 

509. For a peim' who ppi^fbr^ the duty of superintendipg goldsmith (Kankani Ultan) 

' by sheeting one man and letting him do tlie work ~'to Kuttan Kanavadi a 4 w Kshatriya- 

ti kiTsi»m»*l “Pwmhdatth n , the superintending goldsmith of the minor treasure of the lord 

* 

Sri'Rid*f>Meva, one share. 
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4. Some important points to be noted in the above 

Inscriptions. 

We see from the inscription of Rajaraja Cholan known as Nam Edupiththa 
Thirukatrali." (The sacred gift built by us^, that he himself built the Big Temple at 
Tanjore. We gather from other inscriptions that his queens and other members of his 
family have done many a service as well as given many gifts to the temples at Tanjore and 
Tiruvadi. It is said that he ruled for 29 years between 985 and 1013. He had his son 
Rajendran crowned us his successor even during his life time in 1010 and was manag¬ 
ing the affairs of the state for him. The Big Temple must have been built about the 
close 6f his reign. Judging from the fact that he came to the throne while quite young 
and that “ he wept because he had no more provinces to conquer” we may conclude 
thftt he died in the prime of life. He must have handed over the reins of government 
to his son three years before his death and must have spent his whole time in 
superintending the building of the Temple. Or else, he could not have succeeded in 
obtaining the huge granite stone out of which the gigantic Nandi in the temple was 
hewn, nor could he have obtained the single Mock of granite 25|ft. square, weighing 
80 tons, to be placed at the top of the temple gopuram, in a place like Tanjore where 
no granite is available, and at a time when the country was full of wars and invasions. 
It appears that he encouraged the sculptors and masons who worked in stones and in 
chunam by his own presence and by supplying them with eatables and betel-leaf. It 
is traditionally said even at the present day, that once a sculptor who was 
executing some very fine work held out his l&nd to a servant that was standing 
behind for some betel-leaf; the king observing this, supplied him with the folded betel- 
leaf- The sculptor noticing the difference between 'that and the previous folds turned 
back to see who it was that gave him the betel-leaf. Finding that it was the kirv 
himself, he mude a deep obeisance to him. We hear of many other such incidents 
also. 


Further, from these inscriptions we learn somethingabout the prowess of KingSi 
their victories, and their royal titles which are given at the head of these inscriptions. 
After this, we find the names of the servants of the temple who sing and dance before 
the deity, the daily or annual gifts to them and their dwelling places. The name of a 
particular servant and his heirs of generations who should receive the gifts in turn are 
mentioned. All these might be clearly seen, in the inscriptions. In the first of these 
inscriptions we find the names of 50 persons, 48 of whom are players on the Naga- 
swaram. and the other two, players on the drum (Oarilts-tA^^aru) and the Oodukkai. 

When we note the names of these individuals we find that they are named after Siva, 
Thirugnana Sambandan, Thirunavukkarayan and Ganapati as was the custom in those 
days. Even in the modern day the names of players on the Nagaswaram are Siva- 
kolundu, N^hadevan, Ganapati,Thirumarul Natesan, Koranattu Natesan, Swaminadhan, 
Kulandai )Velan, Jagathratkshakan, Subramanian, Sabhapatii Kangan, Gurumoorti, 
Balaguru, Dakshanamoorti, Sambamurti or Kandan. These players on the Naga¬ 
swaram, as we see from the inscriptions, received three Kurunis (6 Marcals) daily for 
their service. 
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At the beginning of the second inscription, we find names of the dancers, who 
were 400 in number. It is stated where they originally came from and in what tem¬ 
ples they served before. We find in the inscriptions, “ to the gifls from Thalichchery 
brought from the Chola kingdom”. This enables us to conclude that dancers from 
Thirukaronam (Negapatam), Thirijividamarudur, Tiruvarur, Tanjai Mamanikoil near 
the banks of the Vennar in Tanjore, Thirumagalam, Kadambur, Thirumaraikadu, 
Vidayapuram, Velur, Tiruvayar, Thalayalankadu, Nannilam, Kauveripoompatnam, 
Palayaru, Kotur, Thiruchotruthurai, Ootthamadanapuram, Nemam, Paychil, Thiruve- 
thakudi, Thiruneythanam, Thiruchendoor, Paluvoor, Pandanallur and other places 
were brought to Tanjore and employed there long before the Brahadeeswara temple 
was built by Rajaraja Cholan at Tanjore. This implies that even before the time of 
this sovereign i.e., even a thousand years ago there were Siviteand Vishnavite temples 
and dancers and musicians attached to them in the above places. But we have already 
noted how there was singing and dancing in temples and royal palaces even before 
this time during the period of the three sangams. The constant repetition of the 
inscriptions smot) " nakkan of this place”, miaai) " nakkan of this 

temple,” “ nakkan of Tanjore ” indicates that even before this tem¬ 

ple was built, and before the time of Rajaraja Cholan, there were many dancers and 
musicians in Tanjore. The expression ' I'halichcheri’ means ' colony round 

the temple’. The expression 'uni mpptif means ‘ the temple built by us of granite 
stones’. So means * this temple’. ' Thalichcheri’ means ‘ a street round the 

temple.’ 

From the numbers 402 to 407 we find the names of those who taught the art 
of dancing. These teachers are known as ' Nattuvan’ and ' Annavi’. 


We see the names of five singers, three in number 414 and two in the next. 
From 416 to 418 are the names of those who played the Mukhaveena. Numbers 423 
and 424 give the names of those who played the Oodukkai. The names of Veena 
players are found in 425 and 426, while 427 contains the names of three musicians who 
chanted the Aryam. The numbers 428 to 431 give the names of Tamil chanters ; 432 
and 433, the names of those who played the Kotimaddalam ; 434 to 436, the names of 
those who sounded the Mutthirai Changu ; 437 to 463, the list of those who played the 
secondary instruments ; 464 to 468, the names of heralds; while 469 and 470 give the 
names of two Gandharvas. The gifts for 66 drummers and their names are mention¬ 
ed from 479 to 484. 


Besides these the names of other temple-servants such as lamp lighters, 
sprinklers of water, those who carry minor things in procession, potters, dhobies, 
barbers, astrologers, blacksmiths, tailors, coppersmiths, carf>enter8, goldsmiths, lute 
players and accountants, the rules for their guidance and their share of gifts are 
mentioned. 


One share implies 100 kalams of the modern day as is evident from the second 
inscription where he says ** lw® 

trmffw laiisrmitii OfAgg maoursmiii" " The value of each share 

which consisted of the produce of one Veli of land, was to be 100 kalams of paddy, 
measured by the Maracal called Adavallan which is equal to a Rajakesari.” This was one 
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year's produce from a vali of land in those days. This implies that it excludes what must 
be paid to the government for kudivaram. We see that these loo kalams obtained by 
Melvaram are given as gifts to Vidwans and others even at the present day. It appears 
that those who had two shares obtained 200 kalams. while others who had or ^ 
share received in proportion for their service in the temple. The shares for two 
Veena players are also given hero. We hear that the same kind of gifts were granted 
to musicians attached to temples in ancient times. We have seen the Havana Vahanam 
made of silver where Havana is represented as playing the Veena. We know how 
Paramasivam under the guise of a wood cutter appeared on behalf of his devoted ser¬ 
vant Banaputtiran and conquered Hemanadhan by singing the Ragam called * Sathari'. 
It is but proper that Veena music should be played in temples dedicated to the worship 
of ,3iva who delights in Veena music. Again we all hold the Veena in high esteem as 
a sweet and living instrument. Paramasivam is called ' Veena-Gana-Priar' one who 
delights in Veena music. We shall speak later on about the Veena and its construction. 

We read of three persons who sang the Aryam. We must conclude that 
' Aryam ’ means ' Sanskrit’ and'singers of Aryam’ means singers of Sanskrit songs. 
There is no reason to suppose they chanted the Vedas. For the name“Sembiam 
Vathian Arayan " cannot be that of a Brahman. The term ' Arayan’ is applied to 
Nattuvans in 419 to 422 and to heralds in 464. 465, 466 and 467. We know 
very well to which caste heralds and Nattuvans belong and that Brahmans will never 
undertake these duties. So singers of Aryam" means “ singers of Sanskrit songs." 


There were four Tamil singers. 'I'hey were in the habit of singing heart¬ 
melting Tamil keertanams in praise of the diety such as Thevaram, Thiruvachakam, 


and Thiruvoimoli. Worshippers who go to temples are even at the present day,-in 
the habit of singing the praises along with these professional musicians or by them¬ 


selves. 


In number 432 we find " 1'o a Gandharva.who plays the Kottimattalam" ; in 
432, " to Duraikavali, the Gandharva" and in 469 *' to superintend the Thalichchery 
dancers and Gandharvis’’. Gandharvas are, there, singers,‘'song" is known as 
“ Gandharvam". But this term is now gone out of use. Just as some terms found in 
these inscriptions such as ‘ Perayan'. ‘Sembian’, ,‘Arayan’, ‘Oovaichan’, ‘ Nattuvan’, 


'Nakkan' have become either corrupted into *Ochan' and ‘ Nattuvan’ or have become 
extinct altogether, the term ‘Gandharva’also has disappeared. Both the Gandharvas 


and the Gandharvis must have been expert singers and of an attractive appearance. 
Hence the Puranas proudly speak of them as having come from the celestial regions 
and as having sung in the Sabha of the gods. We do not hear that any one else sang 
before gods or danced before them except Gandharvas and the dancing girls. So the 
Gandharvas appear to be a professional class of singers who made music their means 
of livelihood. We find them as servants in the Tanjore temple also. These do not 
belong to the celestial regions; tHey are of this earth, and some of them do exist 
even at the present day. 


From all this we may conclude that music and Bharatam were extensively 
known in South India and were in a highly efficient state not only looo, years ago but 
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many thousands of years ago. We have already noted how music was cultivated as 
one of the main Angams of the Tamil language in the Pandya Kingdom during the 
period of the three Sangams. We must understand how music was known in the 
Tamil country for the last i3,ooo years; how it was one of the Angams of the langu¬ 
age ; how it spread in various places after the destruction of South Madura or 
Lemuria; how the people of South Madura, after the destruction of their musirai 
literature, orally handed down the few gems in music which they knew to the future 
generations and how that is the very reason why South Indian music is held in the 
highest esteem up to the present day. Just as we And in the temples of the Chola 
Kingdom, professional musicians are attached to the temples of Madura* Thiruchendoor, 
Tinnevelly, Alyartirunagari, Sankaranayanarkoil, Srivilliputtoor, Tenkasi and other 
places. It is immaterial and unnecessary to speak about the musicians of those 
temples. 

5 . The names of Experts in South Indian Music with a few 

remarks on each. 

We have established how the Pandya kings patronised, up to the end of the 
Third Sangam, i.e. up to the first century A. D., the three Angams of the Tamil 
language held more precious than gold by the ancients, namely lyal, Isai and Natakam 
and how the interest in the language waned after this period. We find now from 50 
A.D. Karikal Cholan, the Chola sovereign, patronised Tamil Vidwans of both the 
sexes by giving them many gifts and by encouraging associations for such literary 
experts. He seems to have attracted during his time many such Vidwans from various 
parts of India. We also noted how the Chola sovereigns conquered the Chera and 
Pandya kingdoms, Lanka and the adjoining islands and the Telugu country also from 
time to time. This might have been one of the reasons for the presence of so many 
literary men in the Chola country. We find that Parakesari Varma Rajaraja Cholan, 
other>vise known as Mummudi Cholan, finished the building of the big temple at 
Tanjore in the year 1013 A.D. From the time of Rajaraja Cholan, Tanjore seems to 
have been the capital of the Chola kingdom, though it is mentioned that Vijayalayan 
the Chola king conquered Tanjore while Conjeevaram was his capital and ruled in 
Tanjore from 846 to 880 A.D. So from the time of Rajaraja Cholan, Tanjore became 
the centre of literary men who excelled in the three Angams of the Tamil language. 
We find that there were many literary men in Tanjore duiing the reign of Rajendra 
Cholan (Kulottunga Cholan) in 1084 A.D., and in the reign of Kulottunga 11 in 1135 
A.D. Jayamkondan, the Kavichakravarti, lived during the reign of Kulottunga I, and 
Ottakoottan, during the time of'Kulottunga II. 

At the time of Rajadhi Raja Chola (1164-1178) there lived Kamban, 
Ottakoottan, Pugalendi and Adiyarkunallar. From that time forward the extent 6f the 
Chola kingdom as well as its influence was in the decline. A number of rulers succeed-^ 
ed each for a few years. So the association of literary men gradually became extinct. 
Moreover, the later sovereigns of the Chola country were either Telugu or Mahratta. 

During the time of Atchyutappa Naick (1572-1614), Venkatamakbi seems to 
have paid attention only to one of the Angams of the language, namely Isai or Music. 
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Thulajaji Maharaja (1763-1787) seems to have invited many literary men, well versed 
in music, and encouraged the art by patronising them. It was during his reign that 
Mahadeva Annavi, the son of Senthilvel Annavi, was brought from Tinnevelly, and 
other musicians also from different parts of the country and encouraged by extensive 
maniyam lands such as 10 velis, 5 velis, 2 velis and 1 veli and dwelling places. Many 
excellent musicians flourished in the Chola kingdom during his reign and in that of 
his son Sarabhoji maharaja. The art of music has declined at the present day for 
want of patronage by sovereigns. Moreover many subtle points and excellent rules 
in vocal music are looked upon as mere fables at the present day for want of those 
interested in such things. We do not know the future of those excellent rules which 
are now treated as fables. However, we shall do well to note a few points about those 
musical experts. The time of some of these Vidwans is unknown, a thing very 
common in connection with anything Indian. Just as tl\e year of the publication of 
any important book is purposely omitted so that it might be considered a recent work, 
some Vidwans do not state the time in which they lived so as to dothe themselves with 
an odour of antiquity. However, we have determined, as far as we can, the time in 
which these vidwans lived, by the history of the kings and leading Vidwans of the 
period. The term lives at the present day ” means that the musician was alive 
in 1914. 

The history of many of the Vidwans of modern and ancient times is not fully 
known. We are still trying to find out the history of many players on the Naga- 
swaram who have been traditii/nally musicians in the various districts of the Presidency. 
Their mames and history will be published in the second volume. Any particulars ' 
as regards time or remarks about the Vidwans whose names are found in the following 
list will be thankfully received and added on. 

t 

oui—(Akilanda Iyer) a native of Tanjore. He was practising as a 
Barrister-at-Law at Hyderabad. He was good in playing the Veena. He has been 
teaching Indian Music to the westerners. 

a|9«siF<ul—(Ahobilar). He lived near Abobila Matam in Cuddapah District 
about 300 years ago. He wrote the ‘ Sangeeta Lakshanam* in accordance with the 
system found in Sangeeta Ratnakaram and Anjaneyam. 

tk** ••isiF—(Akkil Swami). He was living in a village near Chidambaram. 
He has composed Keertanams in Sanskrit. It is said that he was cured of a dire 
disease which he was subject to by singing the keertanam “ #r«Ni sgmuOm)" in praise 
of God in Kalyani Ra^ He lived about 70 years ago. 

sflttdbe—(Ankanna) of Tanjore. He was clever in the art of pla3ring the 
Mridangam according to the rules of Karnatic music. He was perfect in Layagnanam. 
He is living at the present day. 

sjiiadkg—(Ankanna). He belonged to Venkatagiri Samasthanaro. He could. 
play the Veena well. 
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M^f>~Annasami Sastri 1827-1900. He was the eldest grandson 
of Samasastrial. He was clever in singing and playing the violin. He has composed 
many Kirtanams and Tanams. 

apbo## flssil—.Annatchi Iyer. He was Samasthana Vidwan under Sarabhoji 
maharaja in Tanjore between 1798 and I824. He was celebrated for his Veena playing 
and singing. 

sfrfvflpi, Osiifiplji, —Annu, Cholamuttui and Ramaswami. Three 

brothers. Annu and Ramaswami were experts in playing the Mridangam, while 
Cholamuttu was famous for teaching the art of dancing and for playing the Violin. 

ailgiatdr—Attukhan. Samasthana Vidwan of Gwalior. He distinguished 
himself by singing in the durbar of Sarabhoji maharaja and received distinction, 

aiuusir—Appan. He was a charming and skilfhl player on the Violin. He hsd 
five sons, of whom the eldest, Appukutti, was a neat player on the Violin, while the 
others were good in singing and playing the Veena. 

—^Appakannu a disciple of Ponnusami. He was good in play¬ 
ing the Violin. Manickyam and Narayanasami, his sons-in-law, were also good on the 
Violin. 

Appakannu Pillai known as Veenai Appakannu Pillai. 
He is at Chidambaram now. He is clever on the Veena and in teaching the art of 
dancing. Many have learnt the art from him. • 

a|CiuiMi£ 8B<u>'-*Appasami Iyer, younger brother of Maha-Vydyanatha Iyer. 
He spent his days with his brother. Has a good ear for music. He lives now. 

afLiuftf nsil > Gcudmi. agsil—App|ji Iyer and Venkata Iyer of Coimbatore. Veiy 
neat players on the Mridangam. 

assiAail—Appadurai Iyengar a disciple of Sreenivasa Iyengar of 
Ramnad. He is clever in playing the Jalatarangam. 

I 

ssui—Appadurai Iyer of Tirupanthuruthi. He was a student of 
Veenai Tbirumalai Iyer. He'was Samasthana Vidwan under Sivaji ntaharaja (1824- 
1865). He was clever in music and the art of dancing. His son Panchapakesa Bhaga- 
vatar, and his disciple Krishna Bhagavatar, are famous musicians. 

•l^iLNdi—Abboy, son of Sabhapati. He could play the Violin well. His son 
Kanni was clever in playing the Mridangam. 

at^usai—Appavu. Brother of Nagalingam. He could play the Violin well. 

—^Appukutti and Samukutti. Two brothers clever in vocal 

music* 

a|iLH| usawpl—Appu Bhagavatar. A disciple of Paramesvara Bhagavatar. 
A cunning singer. His..hrother was good on the Violin. 

aiiLMNJsil—Appaier. The grandson of Veenai Vijayavarahappier. He was 
good at playing many instruments and has obtained many presents from different 
Saroasthanams for his Hindustani singing. His son is Dasavadyam Krishna Iyer. 

apfiiifajt, gnfasil, ■■■ A miappa, Munisami and Mutthu were clever in play¬ 
ing the Mridangam very skilfully. 
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—Ambayiram. He was skilful on the Violin. Paidala Gurumoorti 
Sastri who heard him play the violin at the bungalow of Rama Naidu in Tanjore gave 
him the name of the young lion." His son Appan was a cunning player on the violin. 
He had five sons. The eldest of whom, Appukutti, could play the violin very neatly, 
while the others were good in singing and playing instruments such as the Veena. 

—Akhilandam. She belonged to Srirangam, and learnt the Veena 
and dancing under Gurumoorti Nattuvan. Her daughters also were good on the 
Veena, in singing Ragas and Pallavi, and in singing Kshetrayya Padams and dancing 
with appropriate gestures. Ranganayaki, Kuntalam and Sokku were clever in singing 
and on the Veena. 

4 

a|fax —Harihara Bhagavatar. He lives at VeeravAnallur. He is 

good on the Violin and in performing Ilarikathas and Sivakathas. He is the brother 
ofIKuttya Bhagavatar. 

asui—Hariteertha Iyer. He is a disciple of Rama Bhagavatar. He is 
good in vocal music. He is now at Pudukotah. 

aifxidi—Hari Row. He is clever in playing the Mridangam. 

—Arunachala Iyer of Conjeevaram. He is a student of 
Ayyavier of Thiruvaiankadu. He is skilful in playing the Mridangam and the Ghatam. 

assil—Arunachala Iyer of Madras ; clever in vocal music. 

.aifosMA •flFxnuil—Arunachala kavirayan Originally belonged to Shiyali. 
He was well versed in the llakkanam of the Tamil language. He lived during the time 
of Tulajaji Maharajah He composed Tamil Kirtanams for all the six 

kandams of the Ramayana with appropriate msam to suit the stories and in proper 
Ragas in order to bring out the V'arnakramams. sang them for the first time in the 
Sabha of Manali Muddukrishna Mudaliar of Madras, and was literally anointed with 
gold in appreciation of his excellent work. 

I 

—Arimachalam Chetti^r. 'Phe Zemindar of Devakottah. 
Well versed in vocal music and in instruments like the Surabat. He knew the science 
of music well. 


§§«*iF—.\runachalam and Gurusami. Both of Conjeevaram; clever 
in playing the Mridangam ami the Ghatam. 

—Arunachalam a descendant of Mahadevan. Brother of Nallappa. 
He was good in music. 


—Arunachalam of Karvetinagarnm : clever in vmral music and in 
playing the Kinjira. 

Mwksaja—Al.agasingayya son of V’eenai Jceyar. Clever on the Veena and 
in teaching music. 

ai^s Alaga Nambi a very cunning player on the Mridangam. He is at 
Kumbakonam. 


uiaai^—Anantarama Bhagavatar. He is known as Palghat 
Anantarama Bhagavatar. He lives at Kumbakonam now. He is clever in vocal 
music, in making kathas and in playing instruments like the violin. 
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—Anantarama Iyer a disciple of Mahadeva Iyer. He is clever 
in singing with great beauty and elaborateness. He could also perform Harikathas. 
He is alive now. 

aiar|fai(nAMil—Anantarama Iyer known as Suthanoor fiddle Anantarama 
Iyer. Skilful on the Violin and in singing. lie lives at Kumbakonam. 

aiarliaiAaifsiil—Anantachariar of Coimbatore famous for his playing the 

Ghatam. 

•dbaiflsil)—Ashtaraga Gangaram. lie is a disciple of Balavanta 
Row of Gwalior. Very clever in music. 

—Harinayak 1500. He is the author of '* Sangeeta Saram”. 



—Adappa Pachiniinam, a great musician of the Pudukotah 
Samasthanam. He has composed many Varnams and Keertanams. His grandson is 
Veenai .Subbukutti Iyer. He could play the Veena neatly and skilfully. His son 
Subbanna could play the Veena scientifically. 

—Audappier. He was the Court Vidwan of Tanjore under 
Pratapsingh and Thulajaji maharajahs (1740—1787}. He is not only the author of 
many Varnams and Geetas in the Rakti as. Welhas Desika Ragas for the instruction of 
the young, but also has composed many Keertanams in the chief gamaka jatis with the 
stamp of Sri Venkatarama. He has systematically arranged Raga Alapanas, Pallavi of 
the Madhyama Kala and Pans. He has composed the Tana Varnam called ‘Viriboni’ 
in the Bhairavi Ragam which is so very sweet when sung or played on the Veena. 
Veenai Krishna Iyer was his son. 

ft# stall —Audimurti Iyer son of Pallavi Gopala Iyer. He was the 

Samasthana Vidwan under Sivaji maharajah (1824—1865). He is a near relation of 
Challagali Krishna Iyer. He could play the Veena beautifully. Veenai' Venkatachalam 
Iyer was his son. 

Uptf^ai u«sssKf--AyiIya Maharajah. Maharajah of Travancore. He 
excelled in vocal music and in playing the Veena. He lived about 40 years ago. 

Arumugam of Royapuram. A good player on the violin. 

. §uMis«MutiB—Ananda Coomaraswamy. A son of the Honourable P. 

Kumarasajni. Both he and his wife are clever in composing Sahityam as well as in 
playing tHe Veena. He has written the Preface to Clement's Introduction to Indian 
music.” He is the authpr of “ Essays in National Idealism" 1909, the first twenty 
pages of which speak about Indian Music. Though a. native of Colombo be lives in 
London^mainly. 

HjMr aail—Anei Iyer. Brother of lyyavier. He is generally known as *Anai 
yya’. He was the samasthana VidwaiKunder Sarabhoji maharajah (i798*~> 1824). He 
Iwas skilled in* Sanskrit, Tamil and Telugu languages as well as in Music. He has 
composed many Keertanams in Tamil. 
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—Raghupati Row, son of Khamasdar Madhava Row. He could 
sing well and play the Surabath and the Mridangam skilfully. 

—Rangaswami of Srirangam. A disciple of Andanoor Subbier. 
He has composed many Varnams and Kritis. He is a graceful singer. He could play 
the Surabath and the violin well. His son-in-law Subbayya is equally a good singer. 

ajaidisit—Rangasami Iyengar. He has established a school of 
Indian music in Vepery for the benefit of the young and is also editing a monthly 
musical magazine. He is good on the Veena and the violin. 

(fateffiiP —Rangasami Moodaliar Kulitalai. He is a Sangeetha 

Vidwan at Chidambaram now. 

—Rangachariar. He is known as Rangachariar of Sriperum- 
buttoor. He is a disciple of Alasoor Krishna Iyer. He has a good ear for Talam 
(time). He could sing Pallavi in many Jatis. 

(^idtsaiffafaial—Rangachariar a disciple of Tanjore Subbaraya Sastri. He 
could play the violin very gracefully and neatly. Chinna Singalachariar and Periya 
Singalachariar of Madras are his disciples.. 

9z6is>#«iPajil—Rangachariar of Chandragiri. A disciple of Subbaraya 
Sastri the son of Alasoor Krishna Iyer. He could play the Gamakams on the violin 
very gracefully. 

Ofoff —Rathina Devi noted for her Sangeeta Sahithyam and vocal 
music. She published 30 Nepaul and Punjab Keertanams in 1913. 

^*G«*t--Rabindranath Tajore. He belongs to the famous Tagore 
family of Bengal, he is a well known Vidwan in Sangeetam and Sahithyam of Bengal: 
author of the famous Gitanjali. 

^zsaaitAaalPaial—Raghavaohariar. of Bangalore. A good singer. 

^zaatncuiudwall—Raghava I^'engar. The munsiff of Mannargudi at present. 
He could sing the Gana Ragas well and could play the Veena also. 

^faaasaiail—Raghavier. He is known as Ragavier of Coimbatore. He could 
sing beautifully appreciating and understanding the difference between Ghana, Naya 
and Desika Ragas. He is a disciple of Paramesvara Bhagavatar of Travancore 
State. 

^iiacMuail, 9ZIIAII0I8B SBUit, «i6>Cu§u)R@ft—Raghava Iyer, Ramanuja Iyer and 
Yemberumanar. These are three brothers, of whom Raghava Iyer and Yemberumanar 
are very skilful on the violin. Ramanuja Iyer could sing Karnataka Ragas neatly. 
Namberumalaya, the son of Raghava Iyer, could play the Violin well. 

Raghava Iyer. He and his son are noted for their skill on the 

Veena. 

GnaA —Raja Jagath Jothir Mulla. 1650- The author of 

** Sangeeta Sara Sangraham " and “ Sangeetha Bhaskaram." 
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asio CoiEiftGi-Maja 6fili_uu aigga—Raja Jagadeesvara Rama 
Venkatesvara Ettappa Raja. 1899. The Raja of Ettiyapuram. One who appreciated 
music. He was clever in composing Sahityams. He has composed the Keertanam 
w06VNur’ in the Khamas Ragam and aifiir i suirtfi in Rhairavi. 

Subbarama Deekshatar was his court Vidwan. He helped the Deekshatar in publishing 
his book Sangeeta Sampradaya Pradarsani." 

Cutiadir —Raja Surendra Mohan Tagore. He belongs 

to the well-known Tagore family who were considered unrivalled in Fine Arts and 
Painting. He was celebrated for his Sangeetha Sahityam in Bengal. He has 
written many books on music. He is a cousin of Rabindranath I'agore. 

isRsir—Raja Mon King of Gwalior, lie systematized the Thurubath. 

—Raju Iyer of Lalgudi. He could play the Violin. 

^asg) §diiJ«lcMi —Rana Kumbhakarna Mahimendra. (1450). Author 

of “ Rasikapriya ", “Sangeetha Meemamsa" and Sangeetha Raja.” 

I fi§«%«aras<ul—Radhakrishna Iyer of Cliitoor. lie wa.s a disciple of Thyaga- 
raja Iyer of Trivadi. He could sing religious Keertanams with great taste. 

*-*■•*■#*—Radhakrishna Bhagavatar. lie is at Kumbakonam at 
present. He could play the Violin and the Harmonium. 

Bhagavatar. Son of Pallavi Soma Iyer 
of Talainayar. He is skilful on the Violin. He is alive now. 

(txspnEsaitTstff—Radhakrishna Iyer, son of Rama Iyer of l.algudi. Clever 
in singing and playing the Violin. He is alive now. 

^ai^sEg^tMiail—Radhakrishna Iyer, son Gopala Bhagavatar. I le attained 
proficiency in music under Krishna Iyer of Kunnangudi. 

•ssiiig§^t«iail—Radhakrishna Iyer. He could play the Kinjira. His son 
Tkyagaraja Iyer is a graceful singer. 

^siia sail—Ramakaiastri Iyer. He is known as Vcena Kamakala.stri 

Iyer. He was a well known Vidwan in music and playing the V'eena. Veena Perumal 
Iyer was ^is disciple. Kasturi Ranga Iyer of Deepambalpuram, Sonthi Venkata 
Subbier, his son Sonthi Venkatarama Iyer, Sunkam Veerabhadra Iyer, Sunkam Seenu 
Iyer—’all these six were great Vidwans. 

aul—Ramakrishna Iyer of Salyamangalam. He could play the, 

Veena. 

(gtniiiEga^tnT usaatfI—Ramakrishna Bhagavatar of I'innevelly. He plays 
the Veena. 

(||ini«k§a)lwwail—Ramakrishna Iyer. He is the .Samasthana Vidwan of 
Trevandrum. Son of Paramesvara Bhagavator. He is well-skilled in singing and 

playing the Violin. He lives now. 

•fSia^g^Wwail—Ramakrishna Iyer of Velur. He sings well. 

■■isEgaifcarsd B.A., B.L.— Ramakrishna Iyer, B.A., B.L. Retired Sub-Judge, 
Palghat. He is very proficient in Music. He plays the veena well. He is the author 
of many Essays on ‘South Indian Music' and on ‘Srutis.’ 


I 
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—Kamaswami of Karur. A good singer. 

•aiuMtfMiiA aHbigrf'-^Ramaswami Ahnavi. He was well known for his veena 
playing and for his knowledge of the science o' Bharatam in I'innnevelly during the life 
time of Dalava Mudaliar. He taught singing and the veena to Vellai of I'innevelly, 
Marimuttu, Sornam, Madura Kalimuttu and her daughter. 

aBiul—Kamaswami Iyer, son of Venkatarama Iyer of Mysore. He 
and his brother Lakshmana Iyer are skilful players on the Veena. 

—Kamaswami. Generally known as Kamaswami of Koranadu. A 
disciple of Muttusami Deekshatar; skilful in Sangeetha Lakshanam. 

. Kamaswami of Tiruvid^marudur. He could play the Mridan* 

gam with strict adherence to Thalam. 

, —Kamasami of Mayavaram. A player of Nagaswaram. 

osiAmil—Kamaswami lyenger of Srirangani. He plays the Veena. 

(fsiiAAiaisiA aail—Kamaswami Iyer. He is a Vidwan in the Court of 
Trevandrum. His sons also are proficient in playing the Violin, Mridangam and other 
instruments. 

^siuMtfaiiiA asul—Kamaswami of Conjeevaram. A Vidwan in music. 

^siuatfaiiiA agail—Kamaswami Iyer. Elder brother of Maha Vydianatha Iyer. 
He was a well known vidwan in Tamil, Telugu and Music. He has written Periya 
Puranam, aiid the biographies of Manickyavachakar, Markandeyar, Prahladan and 
others and Seetakalyanam in the shape of keertanams. He has composed ** Thiru- 
vaiyattrandadi" and *'Thiruchendpor Santha Viruttam”. He obtained the title of 
" Monaisingam ’* when he was Tamil vidwan in the Sethu Samasthanam. His son 
Vyai K. Subramania Iyer is a Tamil Pandit in St. Peter’s High School, Tanjore and he 
has a good taste for music. 

apul—Kamasami Iyer son of Kittu Bhagavatar of Trevandrum. 
A splendid player on the violin. He is now living. 

spul—Kamasami Iyer. A disciple of Thirukodikaval Krishna 
Iyer. He could play the violin well. 

apul—Kamaswami Iyer. He belongs to the family of Varahappa 
Iyer. He is a veenai vidwan. 

—Kamaswami -Deekshatar. .1735. Son of Venkatesvara 
Dikshatar. He leamt the Veena and Chathurdandiprakasika under Vythianatha 
Dikshatar, the grandson of Venkatamahki’s uncle in Madhyaijunam. He was Court 
Vidvan under Amara Singh Maharaja of Tanjore and received many honours. He had 
three sonsi—Muttusami Dikshatar, Chinnasami Dikshatar, and Balasami Dikshatar. 
This family was patronised by Manali Mutthukrishiir. Mudaliar and his son Chinnya 
Mudaliar. He was anointed with gold in appreciation of the 108 Kagatala Malika he 
composed in the name of Chinnaya Mudaliar. It is said that when his second son, 
Chinnasami Oikshatan lost bis eyesight, he spent 45 days in the presence of the god 
Venkatachala Swami at Tirupati, pfaisihg him by singing the Ragam ‘Vehavahini’ as 
Pallavi and composing Raga Malika in 48 other ragaS) and returned with his son's 
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eye sight restored. He has composed a Raga Malika on Meenatchi Ammon in 44 ragas 
Chouka Varnams in Reethigoula* Inthola. Manohari and Poomachandrika Ragas, 
Thana Varnams in the Sankarabharana Rafra and many keertanams with the stamp of 
Venkata Krishna. He was a specialist in the Hamsadhwani Ragam and has composed 
padams in it. 

uiaaipl—Hamasami lihagnvatar. Of I^itgudi. A Sangeetha 

Vidwan. 

•stiMMttiif uiaaipl—Ramasami Bhagavatar. A Sangeetha Vidwan. 

LMsai^l—Ramasami Bhagavatar. A yogi .and a disciple of Kittu 

y * 

Bhagavatar. He could play beautifully. 

^xauMcutifi ut««ijil—Ramasami Bhagavatar of Thiruvisanallur. A Sangeetha 

Vidwan. 


^jiuGxgi —Ramasctu Halaswnmi. He could not onl}' play the 

Veena and the Mridangam but could sing very sweetly. He learnt Kshetraya Padams 
under Kuppiyer. 

CstilsuiAiik iraisflfpt—Ramarhandta I'hondaman Maharajah. Of 
Pudukotai. He learnt music and the Veeiiai under Veenai Subbukutti Iyer. He could 
sing well. 

uiseifi—Ramarhandra Bhagavatar. He is the younger brother 
of Veenai Kalyanakrishna Iyer of Trivandrum. Ho could also play the Veena with 
great .skill and charm. He i-s now living. 

—Ramnchnndra Bhagavatar. He was the Samasthana 
Vidwan of Kttiyapuram. He could sing with great skill and with strict adherence to 
Talam. 

iM«oipi~Ramaohandra Bhagavatar Samasthana Vidwan of 


Trivandrum. 


agail—Kam.achamlra Iyer of 'I'iruvattoor. He plays the violin 

well. 

^asuiffjl^fliiait—Ramaehandra Iyer of Keevalur near Negapatam* He 
sings with great charm. He is now living. 

^nuflvo —Ramanna. He belongs to the line of Matadhipatis. 

He plays the Veena and the Mridangam. 

9xtiBpt«l—Rama Dasar, son of Gopannamathyar. He lived about 300 years 
ago. It is said that when he was 'I'ahsildar in the Bhadrachalam Taluq, he was impri¬ 
soned by the Nawab for spending the Government funds in improving the temple of 
Ramabhadrar and in making jew’els for the deity. He then prayed and sang many 
keertanams on Sri Rama. These kirtanams are in use even at the present day. He 
was very clevpr in Sangeeta Sahityam. 

•■flupiafiii—'Rama Dasulu. 'i'he younger brother of Seshachalla Bhagavatar 
the Samasthana Sangeeta Vidwan of Pudukotah. He is skilled in composing 
Sahityam. He has composed many a keertanam with the stamp of Rama. 
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—Ramadoss of Bangalore. He could sing well. 

^viiapiMAaiiiA—Ramadoss Swami of Tanjore. He beUmgs to the line of 
Mahratta Matadhipatis. He plays the Mridangam well. 

^nupifdr—Ramanadhan Honourable P. He wrote the history of Haris- 
chandra in the form of a play in English, staged it in London and other great cities of 
Europe and made a name. He is-a member of the Ceylon Legislative Council. 

tMK$, AcSmum uit^—Rama Bharathi and Kalyana Bharathi. They belong 
to the village of Vettanoor in the Tanjore District. Both are clever in music and in 
singing. They were Samasthana Vidwans at Sivaganga and Pudukota respectively. 
Gopalar Bhagavatar, the son of Rama Bharathi, is a good singer. 

^ftui ft«u—Rama Row. Plays the Mridangam well. 

—Kamanjulu. A disciple of Singalachariar. He sings Karnatic and 
Hindustan Keertanams well. 

|iaa|<k—Padala Kamanjulu Naidu. He could sing the padams of 
Kshetragnar, Sarangapani and Shetti Pattanam Seenu Iyer. 

^aaiaa^AQii paiftB—Kamanjulu Naidu. He plays the Mridangam neatly. 

^laiaa ua^ail—Kamamatyar 1550 A. D. son of Thimma Mathya. He was 
Samasthana Pandithar in the court of Venkatadri, the Emperor of Viaianagar. He 
was a magnificent exponent of the art of Bharatam. In appriciation of his skill he was 
called in the Samaathanam. He is the author of *Ela', 

' * Kathambam', ' Svaraangam’, ‘ Vadya Prabandham', * Panchathalesvariam *, * Sriranga 
vilasam ’ and other works. He also composed the important work " Sangeetha<swara> 
mela-KaUnithi, which contains all the lakshanams of musiCf at the request of the 
Emperor. 

•ssiMiltpib—Ramamritham grandson of Krishna Iyer of Umayalpuram. He 
is clever in vocal musk and in playing the Violin. 

wlAfiSOii—Kamananda Eteendrulu. He is the author of 
“Gouriraga Prabandham ” in Sanskrit. He seems to have lived after Ahobilar. 

wul—Ramanuja Iyer of Thirunagari. He is skilled in playing 
the Veena and composing Sahithyams. 

p 

•xsiBspaiAssfaiil—-Ramanujachariar. Brother of Doraiaami' Iyengar of 
Tirupati. An excellent Vidwan in Veena and Violiii. 

#s»u»t0ia*Assfaiil—Kamaiiujachariar. Generally known as Ramanujaehariar 
of Padakapet. A disciple of Veena Kuppier, He could play the Veena in strict ac¬ 
cordance to rules. He has composed many Vamams. 

usaatpl—Ramudu Bhagavatar. Of Thinunalairajan Patnam. He is 
clever in elaborating Pallavi with Swanims and sounds! 

#nwi w u< i ait— Rama Iyengar. Of SrivilUputoor. He plays the violin well. 
His student Kanthadai Thiiuroalai Iyengar coald sing well. 

•MSMMidksi— Kama Iyengar. A Sangeelba Vidwan. 

•itMsail—Rama^ Iyer. He and his son Kriahnasami are elever on the violin. 


lei 
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••• Mutil—Rama Iyer. Generally known as Thirukunnam Rama Iyer. A 
student of Anantasayanam' Govinda Perusal. He could sing the Shatkalam well. 
His son Sami Sastrinr is also well-known Ibr his singing. 

t 

^stsMMul—Kama Iyer of Lalgudi. A great musician. His son is Gurusami 
Iyer. He could sing well in strict adherence to rules. 1 Ic is an excellent player on 
the Ghatam. His second son Radhakrishnier is also good in singing and in playing on 
the violin. 

•«tft«i<IaCH--Ram Saheb. Also known as “ N imlakar.Saheb”. He is a charm¬ 
ing and beautiful singer. He plays the Veena and the violin also with great taste. 
He has established his reputation as a great Vidwan by exhibiting his talents in places 
like Baroda. 

9 siaM#«sfsnl—Rayachariar. Samasthann Vidwan of Vizianagaram. Learnt 
music under Gururayachariar. He could sing many jatis in Kathamargam in strict 
accordance to Talam. 

•§pai msssmotI—-H ridaya Narayanan The author of “ Hridayaprnkasik.V\ 
a treatise on music. 

—Lakshmanachariar. He is a Vidwan with wonderful 
Satavadhanam powers. He is very skilful in performing Harikathas and Bhagavat 
Katha prasangam. 

waanigi—I^ksmi Kanta maharajah. Proficient in Sanskrit and 
Music. He has composed Keertanams, Varnams and Sahitynins. I'hey are held in 
high esteem even at the present day. 

ptntm uili—L akshmi Narayana Babu of Vizianagaram Samasthanam 
is well known for his skill in playing the Rudra Veena. 

s 

(ftjC. «—ssii—Lakshroier. A disciple of Venkatarama Bhagavatar who learnt 
music under Sadasiva Row. Heeould sing the Keertanams of Sadasiva Row and 
Tyaga Iyer very neatly. lyah lyah, his brother-in-law could also sing Sadasiva Row's 
Keertanams with great taste. 


aOujl^s MtfiOs—Upandra Kiso Ray. A great Calcutta musician. 

6r 

oAGugiflSQl—^Yemberumanar. He could play the violin wonderfully well. 
His son Desikulu is a charming player of Veena and the violin. 

€r 

•9#—Venadi. Renowned for his devemess in teaching the art of Bharatam. 


1 
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agoMtftiF—lyasami of Negapataiii. A neat player on the Violin, 
saitatiflyasTami of Tin^varur. Disciple of Muttusami Deekshatar. He has 
composed many Tanams, Varnams and Keertanams. 

now uaccMpl—Iya Bhagavatar. Oiie of the best students of Tyaga Iyer; known 
for his excellence on the Veena and the violin and in singing Ragam and Pallavi. 
His student was Sivaramakrishna Iyer. 

. spuioBcuoil'—lyavaier of Tiruvalam in N. Arcot. Famous for singing Pallavi 
and Ragam. He was Samasthana Vidwan of Mysore under Maharajah Krishna Raja 
Oodayar. His disciple was Sadasivarayar of Mysore. 

agSiiMMuiol—lyavaier. Son of Venkatasubbier of Tanjore and brother of Anai 
Iyer. He was Samasthana Vidwan during the reign of Sarabhoji maharajah (1787—1798). 
A great scholar in Sanskrit, Tamil and Telugu. Vyacheri Dorasami Iyer aUas 
Panchanada Iyer was his student. 


■ I? 

ppLioNjail—Odappier generally known as Chikka Odappier. He was an 
excellent Vidwan on the Veena in the Tanjore Samasthanam. Veenai Vijayavarahappa 
Iyer and Challagali Veeraraghaviah were two brothers who belonged to the same 
family. 


—KatchirA skilful player of Mridangam. 

—Katchi Sastri. The nephew of Syamasastri. He could sing well 
and play the violin also. He has a good ear for Talam. 

1* 

aMfsFfdMBaail—Kasturirangier of Deepambalpuram. A student of Veena 
Chinna Kalastri Iyer. He was noted for his-music. 

•(tain I Kaduva Bhagavatar: otherwise known as Muttya Bhagavatar 

also. He belonged to the village of Samboor Vjfdagari of Trevandrum. He has 
earned a good name for his vocal music and for his particular skill in Talam. 

mm\j$ assil--Ganapati Iyer. Generally known as Mukkay Ganapati Iyer. He 
is the Samasthana Vidvvan of Travancore A student of Pararaesvara Bhagavatar. 

He could sing exceedingly well. 

asiul—Ganapati Iyer of Tanjore. He was a Sub-judge; very clever in 
playing the Veena and in singing. . ' 

6 

s 

—Ganapati.Sastrigal of Melatoon Uncle of Subramania Iyer. 
He could s|ng very charmingly without shaking his head and with knives tied round. 
He knew the science of Talam well.. He has obtained special honours in all the chief 
samasthanams. Those who have learnt Nrityam under him in the art of dancing are 
specially clever in Talam. 
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tOmm MiAMAMmtUiiiB —Ganesa girki and Bava girki—Residents of Poona. 
They were specialists in singing Thurbath, Kya), Tillana, Thomreeli Kajal, Lavani, 
Tharanal and other ragas and also Tappa Ragam which would try the patience of other 
singers. 

adhrttiaiif iSdbtM—Kannusami Pillai. A Vidwan in Bharata Sangeetam and 
Sahityam. He has received numerous presents in Samosthanams like Malayalam and 
Ramnad. He was employed in the court of Baroda on a monthly salary of Rs 75 and 
a batta of Rs. I5 and taught music there to many for to years. 

adbripiiTwift laai—Kannusami Row. Brother of Chittu Swami Row. The 
brothers were at Pudukota Samasthanam. Kannusami Row is noted for his excellent 
playing on the flute, violin, harmonium and Sarabat. He is now living. 

—Kandasami of Tanjore. A charming singer, skilled in the science of 
Talaifl. He is clever in teaching the art of dancing. 

dfdrtai—Kandasami Pillai. He is the son of Meenakshisundara Annuvi, 
a descendant of the Nattuva family who were hereditary servants attached to the 
temple of Meenakshisundarar at Madura. He is clever for his Bharata Sangeetam and 
Sahityam. 

atAuiov ^K^tianul—Kalyanakrishnier. He belonged to the court of Travancorc. 
He is a wonderfully charming player on the Veena. His brother Kamachandra 
Bhagavatar could play the Veena in strict accordance with established rules and with 
neatness. 

Kalyanasundaram Pillai. A proficient in Bharata 
Sangeeta Sahityam. Son of Meenakshisundaram Annavi, a dest?endant of the Nattuva 
family who were hereditary servants attached to the temple at Madura. 

««9aM4w uat^—Kalyana Bharati of Vetanoor in the Pattukkota Talur|. He 
was at the Samasthanam of Pudukotah. A good singer. 

>553 Lakshmanachariar who belonged to 

the family of Ramamatya. He was the Samasthana Vidwan at Imperial Vizianagar 
during the reign of Immidi Devaraya Chakravarti. His commentary on the 
Sangeeta Ratnakaram" is held in the highest esteem by all. On account of his pro¬ 
found scholarship he received the appellations of "Chatura Kallinadha” *'Abhinava 
Bharatachariar” and *' Kalkinatha.” 

Msg—Garbhapuri. Darmapuri Varu. These have composed 
many Javalies with the stamp of Garbhapuri and Darmapuri. 

•dn#—Kanni, son of Fiddle Abboyee of Kumbakonam. He could play the 
Mridangam well. 

Kanni. Goldsmith Kanni. He is skilful on the violin, Mridangam and 

Ghatam. 

I 

•drtwaM—Kannaya. Kannaya garu of Tai^re. A great Lakshana Vidwan. 
His students are Mukundayya, Chintamani. and Vaddi Subbayya. He is now living. 
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mn^iioats a|diir0)aff—Kanteesvara Annavi. A descendant of the Nattuva family 
which was hereditarily attached to the temple of Meenakshisundaresar at Madura* 
He is clever in Bharata Sangeeta Sahityam. 

AiiSiPOaMw cLiiGpA'iuai—Gabrial .Catechist of Nallur in the Tinnevelly District. 
He has composd many Keertanams pregnant with beautiful ideas. 

ftiuma(!;>-■—Kamaraju. He was at the Samasthanam of Vizianagaram. He 
wa.s a noted Vidwan on the violin and Abhinayam (gestures) and he possessed 
Talagnanain. 

sii0irii<w^i' as'uA—Kalastri lyer-Km/M/. Brother of Veenai Samba Iyer. He 
w^s the .Samasthana Vidwan in Tanjorc under Sarabhoji maharajah (1798—1824). 
His wife also had a good knowledge of the Veena which she exhibited before the 
Ranees. It is traditionally said that he was professionally jealous of his own son 
because he (the son) was a skilful player on the Veena. 

£il 9 uR«oipll—Kittii Bhagavatar. Samasthana Vidwan of Travancore. A 
student of Paramesvara Hhagavatar. He could play the Surabat charmingly. Yogi 
Kamaswami Bhagavatar was his disciple. 

aaff—Giri Raja, Kavi of Thiruvarur. He was the Court Vidwan at 
Tanjorc during the time of Shaji maharajah (1687-1711), the second of the Mahratta 
sovereigns who ruled over Tanjore. He considered music as his great treasure. He 
has composed many Keertanams which retlect devotion to God and which contain the 
essence of Vedantam. 

^feunanun—Girivasappu. He was clever in teaching Bharatam (dancing). 

£g^6ggraiiiA asiu*—Krishnasami Iyer. Son of Veenai Kuppier of Tiruvattoor. 
A very skilful player on the Veena and the violin. His voice was as sweet as the 
sounds produced on the strings. 

£giK^«nr4iii£ ujipeuffsai arGiuli —Krishnasami Yadava Row Saheb. Brother-in- 
law of Sivaji maharajah of Tanjore. A good singer and player on instruments like the 
Veena. He learnt music under Maha Vydyanatha Iyer. 

fig^cair —Krishna Bhagavatar of Tanjore. He had a good knowledge 

of Karnatic and Hindustani music. He could skilfully play the Surabat, the Violin, 
the Mridangam and the Kinjira. He could delight an audience by the performance of 
Harikathas. He originated the new method of performing Harikatha in which the 
northern method of interspersing the Katha with the Kannis, and the southern method 
of performii\g it with a mixture of Keertanams. prose, Pattu anddanping were happily 
combined. jSo his Kathas consiste'd of Keertanams, Dindi, Jakies and Pattu. It was 
only after him the Katha performers were recognised as a separate school. He had 
the special gift of charming an audience by his performance. His well known disciple 
is Panchapakesa Bhagavatar. 


I 
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^S^oiriLHji—Krishnappa. He is known as Bidaram Krishnappa. He is a 
Vidwan in the Samasthanam of Mysore. He plays the Veena well and is able to sing 
in all the three Sthayis. 

£g^<niuua—Krishnappa. Known as Nartaka Krishnappai a resident of 
Tanjore. He could play the Mel^m beautifully. 

—Krishnamachariar. Generali^’ known as Krishnamachariar 
of Kolattur. A disciple of Subramania Iyer of Madras. He could play the Violin with 
great charm and is welI>known as a proficient in the art of teaching music. 

—Krishnamachariar. Noted for his Veena playing and 

singing. 

—Krishnamachariar of Kalattipeta. A student of Singala- 
chariar of Madras. He could play the Violin. 

—Krishnamoorti. Generally known as Vasu Krishnamoorti. He 
could play the Veena neatly and charmingly in strict accordance with the rules of 
Gamakam. 


Krishnaji. A well-known skilful player of Nagaswaram in Tanjore. 
LiAxuiiw Gj|6u*<!j—Krishnaji Ballal Deval. Retired Deputy Collector. 


He has made many researches into the theory of the 22 sriitis with the help of Abdul 
Kareem, a celebrated Hindustani Musician, and has produced a book on the .same as a 


result of his labours. 


£§^CagnuliaRl—Krishna Iyengar. He was the District Munsiff of Trichino- 
poly. He was clever on the Veena and in singing. 

—Krishna Iyengar of Madura. He was a skilful musician and 
could sing Kagam and Pallavi well. 

£g€i^Sa«iul—Krishnayyar. Generally known as Krishna Iyer of Palghaut. A 
good player on the Mridangam. 

—Krishnayyar of Umayalpuram. A student of Venkatasubbier 
of Manombuchavadi, I'anjore. He is proficient in music, and is a good teacher of 
music. Panchapakesa Sastriar of Mayavaram learnt under him. 


—Krishna Iyer. Generally known as Veenai Krishnayya. Son of 


Adaippayj'ar. He is skilful in playing the Veena and miisi<‘ 
great adept in the science of Talam. He has composed sf)ngs 


in general. He was a 
in praise of the Maha¬ 


rajas of Mysore, Vizianagaram and Pudiikotah. He was such a master of Seven Talams 
that while he sang in Dhruva Talam and si.x others in six different I'alams he could 
begin again in the Dhruva Talam when be finished with his Pallavi. Veenai Subbu- 


kutti Iyer was his son. 


fg^tavaill—Krishnayyar. A Sangeeta Vidw'an. 


£g^tairiul—Krishnayyar. Known as Challagali Krishnayyar. Son of Pallavi 
Gopalayyar. He was the Samasthana Vidwan during the reign of Sivaji maharajah of 
Tanjore (1824-1865). An adept in singing and playing the Veena. He could play the 
Veena in strict accordance to rules and with great charm without touching the side 
strings at all. His singing and playing were so sweet and gentle as the southerly 
breeze that h** received the surname of Challagali Krishnayyar. His disciples were 
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Tyagaraja Deekshatar of Tiruvalangadui Sadasiva Iyer of Venukkurutchi, Neelakanta 
Sastri of Conjeevaram» Dharma Deekshatar of Akhilandapuram and Veena Vydyanatha 
Iyer of Mayavaram. 

fg^tarail—Krishnayyar. Known as Ghanam Krishnayyar of Udayarpala- 
yam. A Vidwan in Tamil and music. Clever in singing Pallavi. His padams were 
noted for their Sringara Rasam and difficult Vamakramams. He has composed many 
padams on the Zemindar of Udayarpalayam. He is said to be a contemporary of the 
great Tyagayyar. 

jg^tairui—Krishnayyar of Tirukkalukkundram. He could sing 

* Ghanatrts’ tying knives round his head. He has composed many keertanams. 

fg^Soirul—Krishnayyar known as Dasavadyam Krishnayyar. Son of 
Appayyar. He has been honored in many Samasthanams for his playing on many 
instruments and for his special singing of Hindustani songs. 

£§^t«iiul—Krishnayyar. Son of Amancham Kuppayar of Tanjore. A good 

singer. 

—Krishnayyar of Chidambaram. A disciple of Pallavi Sivarama 
Iyer. Very proficient in music. He could sing strictly in accordance with the rules 
of Karnatic music. 

fg^tawajl—-Krishnayyar of Tirukodikaval. He has practised violin playing 
to a very large extent. He could play with great charm. 

—Krishnayyar of Urnayalpuram. Very clever in music. Rajaram 
Row, who is his relative and who learnt under him,* is a clever exponent of Tyagay- 
yar's keertanams. 

£§^tOTrail—Krishnayyar of Kumbakonam. He could sing even very difficult • 
Swarams with skill, and charm. 

—Krishnayyar of Kunnangudi. Very clever in music. Hisr 
desciples were Radhakrishnayyar and Dasarathi lyer, son of Gopala Bhagavatar. 

£g^tairail—Krishnayyar. Generally known as Surabat Krishnayyar. He was 
Samasthana Vidwan at Pudukotah. Specially gifted in playing on the Surabat. He 
had practised the instrument so well that he could play it in strict accordance to 
Talam and make it sound like the Veena to hearers fropi outside. 

• Krishnayyar of Palani. He had great skill in playing the Ghatam. 

Cg^tamul—Krishnayyar of Kunnargudi. He was Samasthana Vidwan of 
Ramnad. He has composed many Vamams and Tillanahs. 

lig^tanull—'Alasoor Krishnayyar a student of Pallavi Sivaramayyar. He 
was Vidwan at the Mysore Samasthanam and made himself famous for singing Pallavi 
and in keeping to strict Talam. He taught music to Nakhas Rudrappa, his grand¬ 
son Subbanna and to Rangachariar of Sriperumboothoor. His son is Subbaraya 
Sastriar. 

fg^tmnul—Krishnayyar. Generally known as Tirupalli Krishnayyar. He 
could play the violin well. 

<g a ^ l wrait-~Krishnayyar known as Mylapore Krishni^yar. He had a gift 
for music. He has composed many Vamams. 


40 ^tanMl>»Krishiiayyar a native of Talainayar. He was the court jester 
under Sarabhoji maharajah of Tanjore (i798>i824). He knew music. Pallavi Somu 
Iyer was his son. 

sjl—Krishnayyar known as Pondicherry Krishnayyar. He was in 
Tinneveliy. He could play the Violin well. 

Umil—Krishnayyar. Known as Niraghautam Krishnayyar. He was 
attached to Vijayanagaram Samasthanam. He could sing well. 

—Krishnayyar known as Kote Vadyam Krishnayyar^ for his 
efficiency in that particular art. 

£Osi«mG«w— J. Grosset of Lyons (France). A French gentleman greatly interest¬ 
ed in Indian music. He has mastered Sanskrit and has translated the Bharata Natya 
Sastram of Bharata into French and has published it. 

£«QuMlnl«0—E. Clements I.C.S. He is a.Judge at Satara in Bombay. He 
has written the preface to ** Oeval's twenty-two Srutis '* and has published a book of 
his own called “ Introduction to the study of Indian music." 

gA«i CtAordr—Kunju Menon. Sub-judge of Calicut. He was skilled in playing 
the Vcena and in singing. 

giloN-sM Gailif.ajtl'—Kuttaya Chettiar. A student of Pallavi Somu Iyer. He 
has practised all kinds of instruments. He sings well and is a patron of musicians. 

—Kuppuswami. Two brothers elder and younger Kuppusami of 
Hyderabad. The senior can play the Violin veiy neatly in strict accordance to rules. 
He has composed many Varnams. The younger brother is equally good on the 
violin. 

aail—Kuppuswami Iyer. He was at the Tanjore Samasthanam 
during the reigns of Amar Singh maharaja and Sarabhoji maharajah. His Keertanams 
are noted for their devotional element and his padams for their'Sringara rasam. He 
has composed many Keertanams and Padams with the stamp of Varada Venkata. 

§6L|aiifi Mui—Kuppuswami Iyer. A native of Conjeevaram. He learnt 
music under Veena Kuppayyar of Madras. He could play the violin in strict accord¬ 
ance to rules. 

Kuppayyar. Known as Veenai Kuppayyar and Tiruvattoor 
Kuppayyar. 1850. He could play the Veetia wonderfully well. He was also a beauti¬ 
ful singer. He was a great patron of Vidwans. He could also play the violin. He is 
the author .of many Varnams, Keertanams and Tillanahs. Hundreds of students 
learnt music of him. . He not only taught them but kept them and fed them in bis own 
house. He specially celebrated the festivals of Sri Rama Navami and Siva Ralri. 
He obtained the title of ** Gana Cbakravarti" as he was proficient in all music. 
Venkataramana Iyer of Kurattavasi, Seetaramayyar and Ponnusami were the 
chief students of his. Krishnaswami Iyer, Ramaswami Iyer and Tyagaraja Iyer, 
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his sons, were also clever in music. His son Tyagaraja Iyer has published the 
Varnams, Kecrtanams and Tillanahs of the father. 

gi!wnuiuft—Kuppayyar. Known as Amancham Kuppayyar. He was Vidw’an in 
the Tanjore Samasthanam. He could sing padams very charmingly, His son Krishna 
Iyer could sing well. 

§idi09«i£ (ffcFiusli—Kumaraswami Mudaliar of Alvarkuritchi. A relation of 
Dalava Mudaliar. He was at Tinnevelly. He was skilful in music and in playing the 
Veena. 

§§«sifi—Guruswami of Conjeevaram. He and his brother Arunachalam 
are noted for their skill in playing the Mridangam and the Ghatam. 

4 

—Gurusami Iyer. Son of Rama Iyer, the Sangecta Vidwan of 
Lalgudi. He could sing Karnatic music neatly and could also play the Ghatam. 

§g9iii£ sgojil—Gurusw’ami Iyer. A relation of Subramania Iyer of Madras and 
the student of Subbayyar of Andanoor. He plays the violin well. 

Gurumoorti Sastriar. I le lived in the village of Kayatraru 
(Tinnevelly District) during the closing years of Ramasvvami i 3 eekshatar. He posses¬ 
sed extraordinary skill in music. He is the author of many Geeta Rrabandhams and 

Keertanams. He was very much honored by Manali Chinnayya Mudaliar of Madras. 

« 

Gurumoorti Sastriar. Known as Paidala Gurumoorti 
Sastri. He lived in Madras. He could sing the Ghana, Naya and Desikams very neatly 
and skilfully. He has composed man}' Geeta Prabandhams and Keertanams. His 
brother Paidala Subbaraya Sastriar also sings well. 

—Gurumoorti Nattiivar. Son of Mahadeva Annavi who came 
from Tinnevelly. He was a famous Vidwan in playing the Veena, in teaching the art of 
Bharatam and in composing Sahityam. He was invited to Madras by Cunniah Chettiar 
for teaching to his relations and was treated by him with great kindness. He taught 
music to Muttusami and Thambusami, his sons, and to Ponnusami and Appakannu, 
and many other students. 

§5aaai*AffR4'ttjiill—Gururayachariar. He was Samasthana Vidwan at Vizianaga- 
rara. He was fiimous for singing the Ghana, Naya and Desikams with great discrimina¬ 
tion. He is the author of many Tanams, Swarajatis, Kagachittas, Swarapallavis, 
Pallavimurais and Geetas. He could elaborately play the Shatkalams on the Veena. 
He was presented with an umbrella, white fans etc., by the maharajah as a mark of 
honour. Many learnt music of him. 

CuQiDBdr—Kulasekharaperumal. The Maharajah of Travancore. 
He was gifted with the knowledge of Malayalam, 'felugu, Hindustani, Sanskrit and the 
English language. He was very learned in music and took a special interest in it. He 
has composed many Chouka Varnams and Keertanams in Rakti and Desika Ragas 
with the name of * Padmanabha' at'the end. He patronised many Sangeeta Vidwans. 
He invited Vadivel Nattuvanar from the Tanjore Samasthanam and kept him at his 
Court for teaching music and dancing and presented him with a Veena, violin and 
Tambur, all made of ivory. 


Tk* names ef Experts in Sontii ln4laa Music with a few remarks en eaeh. 
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§<uiH iiiRdbrif.«u—Gulab Mnntil. He was a descendant of Meean Tansen (Tata- 
chari) who was Vidwan at the Court of Akbar. He became Samasthana Vidwan of 
Sivaganga* He was skilful in playing the instruments. 

§««jiiu| Gii>»i£i#sSr--Gulab Moideen of Hyderabad. A charming singer of 
Hindustani. His nephew could also sing and play well on the Sittara and l apela. 


a»Qjar«eifi —Koovanaswami Iyer. His Tala Vnrnam in the Nataikurinchi 
Kagam has earned a very good name. He was the brother of (iovindasami Iyer who 
was Samasthana Vidwan at Karvadi. 


Qd5 


ifdraw—Gangaimuthu Pillai of Tinnevelly. tic is Vidwan 
attached to the temple of Anavarata dana nather at Madura. He has taught the art 
of dancing to many in Madura, lie has written a treatise called " Natanadi Vadya 
Ranjanam ” at the request and permission of Kaviraj Nellayappa Pillai who is the 
brother of Mutthirappa Pillai, the son of Kuppaiandi Pillai, Mirasdar of Kalluimulai in 
Ramnad District. 

—Gangaimuttu Nattuvanar of ranjore. Famous for his 
Uharata Sangeeta Sahityam. Subbaraya Nattuvanar and Chidambara Nattuvanar are 
his sons. 


(3c3S 


GsffflAsuiuR—Kesavayya known ks Bobbili Kesavayya. He was Samasthana 
Vidwan at Bobbili. He visited ditHcrent Samasthanams and received honours. He 
visited Tanjore during the reign of Sarabhoji maharajah (1798-1824). He has success¬ 
fully solved many knotty points in music which were considered impossible by 
others. 

Q<aifT 

—Kondayyar. Brother of Veeiia Perumal Iyer. Had a special 

gift in music. 

0 «iiclRam.iuft—Kondayyar of Masulipatam. He could sing the Sapta Swarams, 
Pallavis, and Grahaswarams strictly in accordance with established rules. He was, 
therefore, known as “ Swaranl Kondayyar.’* 

Qdsrr 

GcailaM_wii£^ Gj^aili—Kottaiswami Tevar. Zemindar of Palavanattam. -He 
made himself skilful in music and playing the Veena by having Radhakrishna Iyer, 
the Sangeeta Vidwan of Lalgudi, always with him. It is only twelve years since he 
died. 

G«iil«M.aic—Kottayyah of Masulipatam. He could play the violin and 
accompany it with singing at the same time. 
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OaM^dn-iaanuMul—Kodandaramayyar of Srirangam. He could play Karnatic 
Ragas on the violin tuned on English Musical principles but in strict accordance with 
rules. His brother was equally clever in doing so. 

OaauaiwiigaV'* —Gopalakrishna Bharati. He was at Anaitandavapurani. 
He was extensively imaginative. He is the author of Nandanar Charitram, Ragamali* 
kas and many Keertanams. 

OaiLwtwtfsiP ssail—Gopalaswami Iyer. Samasthana Vidwan of Pudukottah. 
Son of MatrU'bhootayyah. He was one who understood Sangeeta Lakshanams well. 
He could sing Pallavi with great skill, with due appreciation of old Ragas and the 
amsams of Ragas. 

OmusamfsiP asail—Gopalaswami Iyer. A descendant of Veenai Varahappayar; 
sf^ially skilled in playing the Veena and in Sangeeta Lakshanam. He has received 
honours in many places. He is now Vidwan at the court of the Zemindar of 
Ilaiyarasanendal. 

Ga«uR«u ^nibPal—Gopala Naicker, a Sangeeta Vidwan in Tanjore. 

Oaauifu —Gopala Bhagavatar of Varahoor. He was extensively 

known for his skill in performing Harikathas. 

Osiutfu uRscupl—Gopala Bhagavatar. Son of Rama Bharati. He learnt 
music under his father and Tyagaraja Iyer. He could sing well. 

GaauR«u uaacupK—Gopala Bhagavatarra disciple of Paramesvara Bhagavatar 
of the Travancore Samasthanam. He could sing well. 

QaauaaMui—Gopalayyar, a student of Venkataramayyar of Karur. He plays 
the violin. 

OaBuaaNiul—Gopalayyar, known as Pallavi Gopalayyar. A disciple of 
Patchimiriam Audappayyar. He was Samasthana Vidwan during the reigns' of 
Amarasing maharajah and Sarabhoji maharajah of Tanjore. He has composed many 
Vamaths and Keertanams. The Tana Varnam called ' VanajiikchV shows his 
extreme skill in adapting Swarams to suit his Sahityam. He has composed Tana 
Varnams in Autitalam in Kambodi and Todi Ragas with the name of' Venkata' at the 

end. As he was very clever in singing Pallavi, he was called ‘ Pallavi * Gopalayyar. 

^ ' # 

OaauaaMajl-oGopalayyar, known as Nerur Gopalayyar. He is a charming 
singer. He is living now. 

Oaaua^ paaii—Gopala Naik 1313. He was the most famous of the Vidwans 
taken by Malik kafar, the general of Alauddin, Emperor of Delhi, from South India. 

Oaaaff^ SBuH—Govinda Iyer. Son of Doraswami Iyer. Famous for his Veena 
playing and music. 

Qaaaff/li^ai£-—Govindasamt of CoimbatoYe. A good violinist. 

Oaiaff/li^aifi nnil—Govindasami Iyer. Samasthana Vidwan of Karvadi. Avery 
learned jnuaician. He has composed very charming Sahityams making a collection 
of Telugu Padams. He is also the author of many Varnams in Navaroja and 
Kedara gowla Ragas. He seems to have liyed before the time of Audappayyar. 
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asut*—Govindasfnii Iyer. A very learned professor of music and 
Sahityam. He has composed five excellent Vamamettus. He is also a good singer. 

Qced?|p«aif lidrtM—Govindasami Pillai of Trichinopoly. A good violinist 
He is now.living. 

Govinda Sivam. Son of Madhyarjunam Doraswami Iyer. 
He and his brother Sabhapati Iyer jjearnt music under Tyagaraja and were well- 
known for their skill in Sangeetam and Sahityam. He has composed many Keerta- 
nams in Tamil in praise of Siva. 

Oattf Ip |si4pl—Govinda Deekshatar. He was prime minister to Atchutappa 
Naicker, the second of the Nayak sovereigns who ruled over Tanjore (i 572-1614). He 
was well-versed in music, and has composed many Lakshana Geetams. It is tradition¬ 
ally believed that he was the first, to introduce the 24 frets in the Veena, and -^that 
before his time they were adjusted with reference to Prakriti and Vikriti swarame 
according as occasion arose. 

OciaffilpiAifiir—Govinda Maran. He was in the Travancore Samasthanam. 
He was known as Shatkala Govinda Doss. He was a famous Vidwan in music and 
Veena playing. He once visited -Tyagaraja Iyer at Tiruvadi and played on his Veena 
so wonderfully that the latter sang the Keertanam beginning with the words cr|pOn 
iiiai0iuffa|0ii wtffjlpfg ailaarif. ” There are many gifted persons; thanks to them all. 

dF 

—Sahastra Buddhi. Secretary of the Poona Gayan Samaj and 
author of " Sangeeta Bodhini.” 

aimifi Sangada Sastri. Brother-in-law of Naiidigama Venkayya of 

Bobbin Samasthanam. Me could play the Veena and violin with charm. 

aAsssscii d’^aijiapxacii—Sankara Row and Visvanatha Kow. . Two brothers. 
Besides being the Court physicians at Tanjore. they possessed the gift of music. The 
former was a skilful-player on the Surabath and a clever singer. 

eiw«Bswl—Sankarayyar of Cannanore. He was clever in Sangeetam and 
Sahityam. 

edmoiail—Sankarayyar. A student of Tyagaraja Iyer of Tiruvattur, and a 
very successful teacher of music. 

—Sanjeevi Iyer. A disciple of Patchimiriam Audappayyar and 
brother of Pallavi Gopalayyar. He is a proficient musician. Pallavi Sitaramayyar is 
his son. 

Mai—Sanjeevi Row. A disciple of Sarabha Sastri. He plays the flute 
well. He is a living musieian. 

•i.Oatuets| 9 —Sathagopa Naidu. A very skilful player on the Veena. 

filcdidldraar—Ghattaro Pillai of Prakasapuram in Tinnevelly District. He has 
composed many Keertnams full of beautiful Ideas. 

asil—^dasiva Iyer, known as Velukuritchi Sadasiva Iyer. A disci¬ 
ple of Cballagali Krishna Iyer. He is very clever in music. 


* 
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—Sadasiva Brahmam. He lived in ^rur, Nerur and other 
places. His Sanskrit Keertanams are still in use. He lived about 175 years ago. 

—Sadasivam. He was good on the violin and Harmonium. 

a^i^ainiuf—Sadasivarayar. He was Sangeeta Vidwan in the Mysore 
Samasthanam. He was well-versed in Sanskrit and Telugu. He has composed many 
Varnams and Tillanahs. His compositions are in use even at the present day under the 
title of the Kritis of Mr. Rayar.” He was rich and patronised vidwans in a very 
generous manner, knowing the merits of different individuals. 

e.uC^#iuRl—Sattyaiiathan. Catechist of Tanjore. He is the author of 
many Reertanams full of excellent ideas. 

-Chatrasingh. A good Hindustani singer. His nephew Sundarasingh 
was a good violinist. 

—Chandrasekhara Sastriar of Bangalore. He was a 
learned scholar in Sangeetam and Sahityam. He has composed many Javalis which 
finish with the name of Balachandra. 

iSaL|—Chandra Prabhu. A famous Vidvan of Bhownagar. 

ffuau^—Sabhapati of Chidambaram. A student of Krishna Iyer of Chidam¬ 
baram. A charming singer. 

Sabhapati. He was very clever in playing the Melam and in teach¬ 
ing the art of dancing. 

tfunu^—Sabhapati. Brother of Amboiyiram. He is famous for his singing and 
playing the violin. His son Abboy is a good violinist while his other son Kanni plays 
the Mridangam well. 

as*uA—Sabhapati Iyer of Mannargudi. A famous Vidwan in the science 
of dancing. He has written many Padams in praise of Rajagopal. 

agojl—Sabhapati Iyer. Son of Ouraisami Iyer of Madhyarjunam. He 
learned music under Tyagaraja Iyer and was good in Sangeetam and Sahityam. 

»uRu^ —Sabhapati Nattuvanar of Tanjore. He was famous for his 

Bharata Sangeeta Sahityam. He has received many honours in the shape of Toda and 
Kanthi from many kings and nobles. 

»GLMA9ajl—Sabhesa Iyer. Son of -Sambasiva Iyer and a student of Maha 
Vydyanatha Iyer. He is clever in Sangeetam and Sahityam. He is also good on the 
violin. He live.s in Madras. Mutthya Bhagavatar of Harikesavanallur is his student. 

«u^iFq$ II—Saptarishi Bhagavatar of 1 ‘anjore.: A learned Pandit in 

Sanskrit and the Vedas. Has a special gift for music. He performs Harikathas also. 

ffiu —Sarabha Sastri of Kumbakonam. Was specially good at 

Sangeetam and Sahityam. He had the gift of elaborating Ragas with great charm on 
the flute. 

al«u —Sarva Sastriar (Sishtu). A great Veena Vidwan in the court 

of Bobbili. His brother was Sishtu Chalamayya. 
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ffMOMDiua—Chalamayya, known as Sishtu Chalamayya. He could play the Veena 
in strict accordance with rules. His brother Sishtu Bhaffavanlu has practised the 
Veena to a remarkable degree. 

seuaffuai# asmAaiilt—Savyasachi Iyengar. He was Vidwan at the Mysore 
Samasthanam. He could play the Veena so skilfully with either hand that he receiv¬ 
ed the surnams of'* Savyasachi”. He has practised the Veena to such a large extent 
that when he combines different Mettu Jatis on the Veena it is exquisite. 

^lugenrAi —Satgunam Winfred. A preacher. He has composed many 

Keertanams noted for their extreme devotion. 

<^/r 

ffaifidbrg—..Samannah, known as Veenai Samannah* Samasthana Vidwan at 
.Mysore. He could play the gamakamargams on the Veena very charmingly and in 
accordance with rules. His son is also good on the Veena. His son-in-law Subbara- 
yar is a good singer. He has the gift of teaching music. 

aam-uiil—Chamaraja Udaiyar. 'I'he Maharajah of Mysore. Famous 
for his music and Veena playing. 

tfiuDhMttjl—Syamalayyar of Tinnevelly. A good violinist. 

««u>R —Syama Sastriar 1763. He was born at Tiruvarur. A famous 

Vidwan in .Sangeetam and Sahityam. He is. the author of many Keertanams. His 
Sahityams, Swarajatis, Tanavarhams with the name of Syama Krishna specially 
display his imaginative skill and minuteness of Talam. Subbaraya Sastriaci the 
son of Alasoor Krishnayyar, was his student. 

SHji—Swaminatha Iyer, known as Palamaneri Swaminatha Iyer. A 
disciple of Maha Vydyanatha Iyer. He is a famous Vidwan in Sangeeta Lakshyam and 
Lakshanam. He could sing in the three Sthayis with great charm playing the violin 
for his accompaniment. He is the author of “ Ragavibodhini”. He is one of the pre¬ 
sent day musicians who could play the Karnatic Ragas neatly. 

—Swaminatha Sastri, son of Ramayyar of Tirukunram. A 

good singer. 

—Swaminathan of Tanjore. He knows music and Bharata Shastram. 
He is good at teaching the art of dancing. His son Govindasami has the same reputa¬ 
tion in music like the father. 

»Ri£|ii#iir—Swaminathan of Tanjore. Clever in teaching the art of Bharata 
Shastram. 

—Swaminathan of Chidambaram. He and his brother Vengu are 
well known for their skill in playing the h!ridangam. 

MifaM iSAtar—Sarnia Pillai, son of Thyagaraja Pillai of I'anjore. He is clever 
in teaching singing and the violin. 

Mifssd—Sami Row, a skilful player of Mridangam. 

—Syamukutti. He and his brother Appukutti are specially famous 
for their music and singing. 
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Samayyar, son of Mahadeva Iyer who is the disciple of Paramesvara 
Bhi^pivatar. He is clever in playing the Veena and in singing. 

siMMMul^Saniayyar. He and his son Balakrishna Iyer are good violinists. 

M«Mail<~Saniayyar of Karur. He and his brothers Periya Devayya and 
Chinna Devayya are good singers and violinists. 

mAu agsfl—Samba (yer, known as Veenai Samba Iyer of Tanjore. He was 
Samasthana Vidwan at Mysore. He could sing the Vedas and Upanishads well with 
Veena 'accompaniment. He was specially gifted for Ghanamargam. He would 
bring on each separate aksharam in a Thillanah with such clearness and elaborate¬ 
ness that his playing would sound so grand as if produced by hundreds of Veenas. 
Bangaruswami Iyer was his son. 

mail—Sambasiva Iyer, son of Sabhapati Iyer. A good violinist. 
His son Sabhesa Iyer is the teacher of Muttya Bhagavatar. 

Mdi—Sambamurti Row* B. A., B. L of Tanjore. He plays the 
Veena well and has a gift for music. 

•iHmOpail—Sarngadevar of Kashmere. Son of Soddaladevar. He was 
Samasthana Vidwan at the court of Simgana Raja who ruled at Doulatabad or 
Deogiri or Devagiri between 1210 and 1247 A.D. He was very learned in Sanskrit 
dnd music. wrote a book on Vedanta philosophy* called ' Adhyatma Vivekam * 
and also the well known standard work ' Sangeeta Ratnakaram * based on the 
opinions of musical experts such as Bharata, Matanga, Keertidhara, Kohala, Kambala, 
Aawatara, Anjaneya, Abhinavagupta and. Somesvara. He received the surname of 
** Nis-sanka which means " free from any doubt.'* 

MfiMUJS«f-~Sarangapani. He was at the Samasthanam of Karveti Nagar. 
He was very clever in Sangeetam and Sahityam. He has composed many Padams 
full of great charm. 

Msteutssf aia|B—Sairangapani Naidu. He'and his grand-father Sathagopa 
Naidu were clever on the Veena and in teaching Music. 




^jaarslsaitol—-Singalachariar* two brothers. Known as Periya Singalachariar 
imd Chinna Singalachariar of Tatchoor. They lived in Madras. They learnt music 
under Subbaraya Sastriar, son of Samasastriar,. and his ^disciple Rangachariar, the 
violinist. Periya Singalachariar plays the Violin in stnct acoor^ce with rules. He 
has composed Sahityams in Sanskrit and Telugu. He is veiy learned in musk and 
is the author of a number of keetlanams and Javalis. . His, brother Chinna Singala¬ 
chariar is widely known for his singing snd his playing on the Surabath and the Violin. 
They have published thb following wwks for the advsncement of mhMc “ Snmrarman- 
jari,' * Gayaka-parijatam/ * Sangeeta-kalanithi/ ' Gayaka-lochanani,' ttnd *Gayifea- 
sidl^janun.’ Among hia students, the following are well known; Venkhtiriunayya* 
Jalayya, Doraiswiami Iyengar* Ramanujachariar* Narashnhachariar of Tkhmatham* 
Varadachariar, and his brother and Baubiab Sastri. 
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—Chittu Swami Row. Brother of Kannuswami Row of Pudu- 
kottah Samasthanam. He has practised the Surabath to a large extent, which he 
could play with great charm. 

#pd)Uff aBsii*~Chidambara Iyer, known as Polakam Chidambara Iyer. He is 
specially skilled in singing and injplaying the Ghatam. 

)al(laig[)t—Chidambara Nattuvanar of 1 anjore, known for his skill 
in Bharata Sangeeta Sahithyam. 

Chintamani. A Sangeeta Vidwah. 

—Chintamani. A disciple of Kanntah Garu of Tanjore. He could 
play the Sarandah with great skill. 

a|6u«a| auftrprf—Sivakasi Appavu Annavi. He is a descendant of 
the family which hereditarily rendered musical service in the temple at Sivakasi. He 
is very clever in Bharata Sangeetam. ' 

aflN_iial—Sivasami Oodayar of Tanneerkunnam. He is a great 
Vidwan in singing and in playing the Veena and other instruments. 

#w««acmjiul—Sivasambayyar of Negapatam. A good singer. 

#•111111 uicaipl —Sivarama Bhagavatar known as Andami Sivarama 
Bhagavatar. He is clever in performing Harikathas. 

#oissu) usaaipl—Sivarama Bhagavatar of Tanjore. He is well-known for his 
Sangeeta Sahityam and skill in performing Harikathas. He is known as “ Chitrakavi*’ 
Sivarama Bhagavatar. 

#aistiAsdsf(PQ2i—Sivaramasramulu 1827. He lived at Tiruvarur. He is the 
author of Nijabhajana Sukhapaddhati”. Many of his Keertanams noted for devotion 
are in existence. 

#wxsflRifNul-~Sivaramayyar, known as Pallavi Sivaramayyar. Son of Sanjeevi 
Iyer, brother of Pallavi Gopalayyar. He has a great reputation for singing Pallavi. 

His son is Fiddle Subbarow. 

ait— .Sivaramakrishna Iyer. A good player on the Violin. 

—Sivaramakrishnayyar, son of Subbarama Bhagavatar, the 
disciple of Venkatasubbayyar of Manombuchavadi. He could play the Keertanams of 
Tyagaraja Iyer on the violin with charm. 

.Sivanandam. Son of Mahadeva Annavi of Tinnevelly. He was 
clever in Sangeetam and Bharatam. He had two sons, Mahadevan and Swaminathan* 
He has taught the art of dancing to Sadaimudi, Sundaram, Desur Subbalakshmi and 
Pudukotab Ammalu.. 

#«iferlpA 'Stvanandam Nattuvanar. Brother of Vadivalu Nattuva- 

nav Tanjore. He was well-skilled in the science of Bharata Sangeetam, and in 
teaching gestures. He was made much of by Sivaji maharajah. He has taught the 
art of gesticttlatioa to many. ‘ 

#d h — w il—Chinnaswami of Tinikkalukkundram; clever in plqring the 
harmonium. 
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MsvMiifi —Chinnaswami Deekshatar, brother of Muttuswami 

Deekshatar. He was a proficient Vidwan in music, playing the Vecna and in singing. 
He has composed many Keertanams in the Kalyani Ragam. * 

# 4 rar«MiiiB G^ail—Chinnasami Teyar of Chokkampatti, brother of the Zemin¬ 
dar of Chokkampatti. He is a great Vidwan in Sangeeta Sahityam, in playing the 
Veena and in tlie 1 'amil literature. 

fidksK«mit£ unseu^ft—Chinnasami Bhagavatar of Tiruvalur. He has written 
many essays in Tamil, Telugu and Sanskrit. 

—Chinnasami Mudaliar, M.A. He was in a high position 
in Madras Chief Secretariat Office. He took a very deep interest in music, spading 
all his energy and wealth for organising and systematising Indian music. He set to 
musY6 a number of Indian Keertanams by writing them in European staff notation, and 
printed some of them. He did not live long enough to complete the work he had 
undertaken. 

#slrarenmaMfiiuii —Chinnasamayyah. Nephew of Nakkaya, the goldsmith. He 
could sing with great charm and skill. 

—Chinnatambi Annavi. A descendant of the hereditary 
Nattuva family attached to the service of the temple of Meenakshisundaresa of 
Madura. Skilled-in dancing. 

I 

^drarG^cnaittJir—Chinnadeviah of Karur. He could sing well and also play 
the violin neatly to the rules of Karnatic music. 

^drarunx^—Chinna Bharati of Mayavaram. A good scholar in Tamil litera¬ 
ture and music. 

^dtsir «oi^, G'ufiu Peria Vythi and Chinna Vythi, two brothers'. 

Natives of Radhamangalam near Sivaganga. They are well-known Vidwans in Siva- 
ganga Samasthanam. The combined singing of the two brothers will be exquisiter 

#«liCOTiun, GuasIrtaiiuR, enfiGai^—Chinnayya, Ponnayya and Vadivelu. These 
thjree have composed Swarams, Talam, Jati, Varnams, Tillanahs and Ragamalikas in 
connection with the art of dancing. They could hold the audience spell-bound with 
their singing. They were at Travancore Samasthanam. 

^drtnnua—Chinnayya 1500 A.D., known as T.^lapakkam Chinnayya. He 
lived at Tirupati spending his time in devotedly worshipping Venkatachalapati. He 
. was the first who composed Todayam, Mangalam. Charanam, Keertanams for awaken¬ 
ing and Keertanams to be used in the ceremonial w'orship of the deity. He appears to 
have lived before the time of Ramamatya. 

^drtwuiH |iilQaig>l—Chinnayya Nattuvanar. It is said that he stood unrivalled 
in the art of teaching dancing. He lived during the time of Sivaji maharajah. Those 
who read his science of Bharatam all learnt the Art. The Maharajah introduced male 
dancing (specially in processions with the cows) for the first time and encouraged it. 
He was well-skilled in Bharata Sangeeta Sahityam. 

^drtaiiuR uiaaijii—Chinnayya Bhagavatar. He lived in Tinnevelly. A great 
Vidwan in Veena playing. He had many students. He was rich and generous 
enough to maintain Vidwans from other places. 
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ipt Bmii cMwai^l—Sitarama Bhagavatar. A student of Paramesvara Bhagava* 
tar of Travancore. A very good singer. 

ffisioMsail—Sitaramayyar. Tahsildar of Madura. He learnt music under 
Subbayya of Audavanallur and was very clever in playing instruments like the Veena 
and in singing. 

tpissMMAiul—Sitaramayyar known as Soldier Sitaramayyar. A student of 
Thygaraja Iyer of Tiruvadi. ‘He could sing Ragam and Pallavi with skill. 

f^ifioDiAail—Sitaramayyar. Samasthana Vidwan of Vizianagaram. Son of 
Gururayachariar. He succeeded his father as Samasthana Vidwan. He could play 
the shatkalams on the Veena with great .skill. As he had well practised the art of 
playing the Veena he was able to elaborate Pallavis and Ragas well. 

J^RBRiA asiut—Sitaramayyar known as Totfi Sitaramayyar. He was in 
Tanjore at the beginning of the reign of Sarabhoji maharajah. He specially cultivated 
the Todi Ragam and completely mastered it. He could eh^borate the ragani with 
special skill and a number of variations. 

ffiRsRcmfiaili—.Sitaramayyar. Son of l^eemi Kuppa3’yar of Tiruvattoor. He 
could sing Ragam and Pallavi with neatness. 

f^RiRff—Sitaramu of ll^’derabad. Brother of Peria and (Jhinna Kuppu> 
sarnies. A yery good violinist. 

faPaiRRF niui—Sreenivasa lycr of rinnevelly. A Vidwan who knew many 
of the knotty points in the science of Music. A good violinist. 

loPaiRRF ssaidicRlI—Sreenivasa l^'engar. A student of Subbayyar of Madras. 
A good exponent of Ragam and Pallavi. He is a proficient scholar who knows 
Sangeta Laksyam and Lakshanani. He has visited many places and has been specially 
honored wherever he went. He is now Samasthana Vidwan in the Ramnad Samas- 
thanam and is teaching music to many. 

fafaiRaiRai—Sreenivasa Row of Srirangam. Son of Bheemachariar. I'hc 
father and son are clever singers. Bheemachariar plays the Veena. 

lafaiRaiRcii—Sreenivasa Row' of Kumbakonam. A student of Oomayalpuram 
Swaminatha Iyer who learnt music under Maha Vydyanatha Iyer. He is a sweet player 
on the flute. 

taPaiRvxRai—Sreenivasa Row known as Kotu Vadyam Sreenivasa Row. He 
could play the Kotu Vadyam and the violin very sweetly with gamakams. He is also 
a magnificent singer. 

iaPaiR» {Bail—Sreenivasayyar. He has composed many Padams and Keerta- 
nams pregnent with ideas in Tamil, finishing them with the name of Vijayagopala. He 
was prime minister at Madura in the reign of Vijayaranga Chokkanatha Naicker. 

finiaiBil Gaariaih—Seenu Iyer, Choukam, He was Samasthana Vidwan in the 
Tanjore Samasthanam under Sarabhoji and Sivaji maharajahs. He obtained the 
surname because of his imaginative and claborative skill in singing Kaga Alapanams. 
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IteuiAiftil—Seenu Iyengar of Shettipattanam. A great vidwan in music who 
has composed many Padams. 

iUKtuH —Seenayya known as Ghanam Seenayya, son of Sesbayyar and a 
student of VatooIa>dcsikar. He was proficient in Sanskrit and Telugu and music. 
He was minister in the reign of Vijayaranga Chokkanatha Naicker. He is the author 
of many Keertanams and Padams which end with the name of Mannar Ranga. He 
is held to be a contemporary of Kshetragnar. 


—Sudhakalasa 1324 A.D. Author of“Sangeeta Upanishad** and 
“Sangeeta Upanishad Saram 

agttji—Sundara Iyer. He could sing and play the violin at the same 
time and make the singing and playing blend together sweetly. 

asttjl—Sundara lyah. Son of Paidala Subbaraya Sastruiu. A very 
charming singer. 

fiii —Sundara Singh .He and his brother Chatra Singh are good singers 
of Hindustani Music. Sundara Singh plays the violin with great charm. 

srjl^s snibAaft—Sundara Naickar of Negapatam. He was a Sub-judge. He 
was a good player of the Veena and the violin and also a singer. 

«uuBS.«nifiiul, Cacnai^iull—Sundarappayyar, Subbaramayyar and 
Seshayyar. Three brothers who were vidwans in music. They have composed 
Padams and Keertanams in Tamil. 

•^#*d>a8iul—Sundaram Iyer of Umayalpuram. A student of Venkatasubbayya 
of Manambuchavadi. He was clever in singing Ragas, Pallavis and Keertanams. He 
taught music to Panchapakesa Iyer, Koratavasi Venkataramana Iyer and Fiddle 
Natesa Iyer. Natesa Iyer is a skilful player on the violin. 

asml—Sundara Iyer of Chittoor. A pleader. He is good in playing 
the Veena and in singing. 

—Sundara Row of Tanjore. He'had a beautiful Voice. He was 
known as 7 Wi Sundara Row. He belonged to the Tanjore Mahrattas. His son was 
also a specialist in singing Todi Ragam. 

•usAci—Subhankar 1700 A.D. Author of "Sangeeta Damodaram.” 

•(Liu<fa0—Subbannah. Son of Veenai Subbukutti Iyer. He could play the 
Veena neatly and in strict accordance with the rules of Karnatic music. 

—Subbannah known as Bhakshi Subbannah. He is Veena Vidwan 
at the Mysore court. A . student of Veena Sambayyar.. His singing to his own 

accompanim^ent on the Veena will be something wonderful. iHe could also play many 
other instruments. 

•diuMu asul—Subbarama Iyer. Son of Sesbachala Iyer. He is a good violinist' 
and his brother, a good singer. 
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aHLkjJtuD —Subbarama Deekshatar. Grandson of Balaswami Deekshatar 
(through his daughter) and his adopted son. He was a proficient scholar in Sanskrit, 
Telugu and music. He learnt Kavya. Veena, Nataka, Alankara and Sangeeta 
Lakshya and Lakshana from Balaswami Deekshatar and Krishnamatyar of Vilatti- 
kulam. He was Samasthana Vidwan at Ettiyapuram during the time of Jagadeesvara 
Rama Venkatesvara Rajah. He is the author of many Choukavarnams, Tanavarnams, 
Keertanams, Ragamalikas%nd Ragasamcharas. These may be seen in the “Sangeeta 
Sampradaya Pradarsani** published by him and Chinnasami Mudaliar with the help of 
the Rajah of Ettiyapuram. Tyagarajayyar of Ettiyapuram is his student. 

—Subbaramayyar of Vydeesvarankovil. A Vidwan in Tamil and 
music. He has composed many Padams which end with the name of Muttukumara. 
He lived about 50 years ago. 

•Ciunaj —Subbaraya Annavi. A descendant of the Nattuva family 

hereditarily attached to the temple of Subramania at Tiruchendoor. His service was 
to chant Thevaram and Thiruvasakam. He was good in music and in Bharata San< 
geeta Sahityam. 

•6uatai —Subbaraya Sastriar 1803. Son of Syama Sastriar. He 

was a scholar in Tamil. Telugu, Sanskrit and music. He has composed many Keerta- 
nams and Swarajatis. Ponnusami was his student. 

•iLiuiiai —^Subbaraya Sastriar. Brother of Padala Gurumoorti 

Sastriar of Madras. A good singer. He has composed many Varnams. His son 
Sundara Iyer is a charming sirijger. 

•i^atai ai«>^faitl»-Subbaraya Sastriar. Son of Krishna Iyer of Alasoor. 
He was a great Vidwan and a student of Syama Sastriar. He is the author of many 
Keertanams which end with the name of Kumara. His son Annasami Sastriar, and his 
son-in-law Katchi Sastriar, were skilful Vidwans held in great esteem. Krishna Iyer 
of Perambore, Rangachariar of Chandragiri, Tirugnana Mudaliar, Chimata Kaghavulu 
Chetty and JuUUe Balu were his students. 

•6uatai pilttcuQi—Subbaraya Nattuvanar. Proficient in Bharata Sangeeta 
Sahityam. His Varnams and Keertanams are in praise of Tulajaji maharajah and the 
deity. He was presented by the Maharajah with a palanquin and other paraphernalia, 
with land, jewels and with the residence known as Nattuvan Chavadi. He has taught 
music to many. His three sons, Ponnayya, Chinnayya and Sivanandam were also 
efficient musicians. 

•Cajnail—Subbarayar, known as Subbarayar of Pichandar Kovil. A stu¬ 
dent of Neelakanta Iyer. A splendid musician. His singing was so exquisite like the 
liquid sounds of a stringed instrument that the audience would be quite charmed. 

siCbjiibiob—S ubbarayalu of Pichandarkoil. An extiuisite singer. Sivgsamba- 
lyar was his student. 

•^ajxsaios—Subbarayalu of Tiruvallur. Son of Chengalrayudu of Tiruvallur. 
A good player of Nagaswaram. 
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Auumug2i->->Subbarayalu of Tirupapuliyur. He and Vyapuri and Muttu are 
expert players of Mridangam. 

SiCiustttSt —Subba Row known as ^M/c Subba Row. Son of Pallavi Siva> 
ramayyar. He could play the violin neatly keeping excellent time. 

«LiuirR6u—Subba Row. Samasthana Vidwan at Pittapuram. An expert Veena 

player. 


•CnSjiflciiPiu sBiuf—Subramania Iyer known as Pattanam Subramania Iyer. 
Originally he was a resident of 'I'iruvadi but removed to Madras later on. He could 
sing Ghana. Nayaand Desikams, Ragas and Pallavi with great skill in strict accordance 
to rules. He has composed a number of Keertanams, Varnams. Javalis, Tillanas, 
wi^ excellent Varnamettu. He could reproduce the Keertanams of the great Vidwans 
exactly as they were originally sung. Those who have heard him and his brother 
Panchanada Sastri sing Keertanams will hardly be inclined to listen to the Pallavi of 
others. Sreenivasa Iyengar of Ramnad, fiddle Krishnamachariar, Kanchi Seshayyar 
and Seshagiri Row are his disciples who could exactly imitate their master in singing 
Keertanams and Pallavis. He died about 15 years ago. 


ALiiSiiificigPaj asail—Subramania Iyer of Kangundi. He could sing in strict 
accordance with established rules. 

ALJiSfucaPiu —Subramania Iyer known as Tifuvadi Subramania Iyer. 
Samasthana Vidwan at Mysore. He is specially gifted in the science of Talam. He 
could sing Pallavi with great discrimination of different Jatis. 

AiLiiSiiiicRiPiu flsiuf—Subramania lyerofNemam. A student of Tyagaraja Iyer. 
He could sing Ragam and Pallavi and also the Keertanams of his master neatly and 
with great effect. 

«iLjiSfiA«sPiu asiuft—Subramania Iyer of Vettanur. A good singer. He lives at 
Pudukotah. 

isf 9 >> tsf aCMSmavdliu O^^sll—Sri La Sri Subramania Desikar. I'be Tambiran 
Swami of Tiruvaduturai Mutt. He learnt music under Maha Vydyanatha Iyer and 
was efficient in singing and in playing the Veena. 

•iliLfAgilifL anift—Subbukutti Iyer known as Veemi Subbukutti Iyer. 
Grandson of Patchimiriam Audappayya, Samasthana Vidwan at Pudukotah. He is an 
exquisite player on the Veena in which he could play Raga Alapanam, Pallavi of 
Madhyamakalam so as to bring out his imaginative and discriminating skill in arranging 
Swarams and his command of the ten kinds of Gamakams. so that the Ateeta, Anagata, 
Sama and Vishama grahams may boldly stand out. He was playing the Veena even in 
his seventieth year and died about 1870. Veena Subbannah is his son. 

sHift—Subbukutti Iyer of Mylapore. . A student of Peenai Venu 
who was t^e disciple of Tiruvattur Tyagayyar. A good musician. 

—Subbuchavayyar of Kumbakonam. A pleader. He could aing 
the Keertanams of Tykgayyar with a charming voice. A disciple of Umayalpuram 
Krishna Sundara Bhagavatar.. 
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•6iMjiui—Subbayyar known as Andanoor Subbayyar. A student of Nanga- 
puram Neelakanta Iyer who learnt music from Tyagayyar. He could play with the 
utmost ease the Gamakamargams and Ateeta-Anagatams which would defy the skill of 
ordinary musicians. He could sing with and without accompaniment the 
Padams of Kshetragnar. His sthdent Gurusami Iyer (a relation of Pattanam Subra- 
mania Iyer) is a good violinists Rangasami of Srirangam is also his student. 

•i!i«nuaift—Subbayyar known as Janjhamanttam Subbayyar. Student of 
Kannayyar of Tanjore. He could sing gracefully in the three sthayis. He obtained 
his surname in the durbar of the Maharajah of Mysore. 

wiMSLMul—Subbayyar known as Vaddy Subbayyar. He is also a disciple of 
Kannayyar of Tanjore. A good singer. 

aHLMnLNui—-Subbayyar of Srivaikuntham. A very charming singer. 

•iWiwI—-Subbayyar of Srirangam. Son-in-law of Rangasami, the student of 
Andanoor Subbayyar. A good singer. 

«HLmuaj> Subbayya Bhagavatar of Tinnevelly District. A good 

.violinist and a performer of Harikathas. 

—Swayamprakasa Yeteendrulu. He lived in Mayavaram 
about 6 o years ago. He has composed Kecrtanams' in Sanskrit. 

LMsaipi—Swami Bhagavatar known as Swami Bhagavatar of Umayal- 
puram. Nephew of Krishna Bhagavatar and Sundara Bhagavatar. He has mastered 
.many of the Keertanams of Tyagayyar. He is a living musician. 

•Caipsimiu a8iu*~Swetaranya Iyer. Son of Vettanur Venkatarama Iyer, the 
disciple of Deekshatar. A good violinist, 

a 

Sooryanarayana Shastriar. " Ooorvasa” was his 
house name. He was at the Samasthanam of Vizianagaram. He was specially gifted in 
playing the Shatkalams on the Veena and in making each aksharam ring with effect. 

He has practised the Veena to a very large extent. He has also composed many 
Sahityams. 

G«|^^l> 0 ««Mlrod 9 ~Sendilvelannavi of Tinnevelly of the Otchar caste. 
He was playing the Veena in the temple of Nelliappa and teaching dancing as well as 
the right method of chanting to those who were specially engaged in it. He was under 
the patronage of a great nobleman, by name Pulayan. Tulaja maharaja who heard the 
chanting of those who learnt under him was so struck with their charm that he sent 
for his son Mahadeva Annavi and kept him at his court thus helping the progress of 
Carnatic music in his Samasthanam. 

§ 

QiMd^-~Chendu Menon of Pal^at. A Munsiff. A good player on the 
Veena and a singer. He learnt music under Paramesvara Bhagavatar. 
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Gff^aiccaiu^ —Selva Ganapati Deekshatar of Chidambaram. A student 

of Singalachariar of Madras. A gifted musician. 

Gadrar —Chenna Mallappa of Bangalore. He plays the Veena in 

accordance with established rules. 

C3<f 

Ca^MiAiradi—Seturama Row. A good player on the Mridangam. 

Gaji 0>ii)sac!i—Seturama Row of Tanjore. A student of Mridangam Tukka- 
ram Row. He plays the instrument with great skill. 

Ga^§iil QiFdrpai—Zemindar of Setur. He is proficient in Sangeeta Sahityam 
in Tamil and in playing the Veena. These Zemindars were all good in Tamil litera- 
tui'e and music. He practised music under the guidance of Muttya Bhagavatar of 
Srivilliputtur who always lived with him. 

assjdiaii—Sesha Iyengar. He came to Srirangam from Oudh and sang 
many Keertanams in praise of Sri Ranganadha, many of which are in use at present. 
He was surnamed ** Margadarsi' because his Keertanams follow the scientific method. 

G««^£f aa^Fiuil'^Seshagiri Sastriar, M.A. Sanskrit Professor in the Madras 
Presidency College. He was specially famous for his proficiency in Sangeetam and 
Sahityam. A good player on the Veena. His brother Venkatesa Sastri was good on 
the Veena and the Violin. He was well known for his gift of teaching. 

—Seshanna. Surnamed Veenai Seshanna. A student of Veettai 
Subbanna. He was Samasthana Vidwan at Mysore during the time of Maharajah 
Chama Raja Oodayar and Krishna Raja Oodayar. He could play the Ravai Jatis on 
the Veena with wonderful skill. He also plays the violin and the Jaiatarangam. He 
has made a name in many Samasthanams. 

Gaii%ia«u asait—Seshachala Iyer. He was a musician at the Pudukdtah 
Samasthanam. He could sing according to established rules. 

Ga«^ta<u uicAi^l—Seshachala Bhagavatar, a student of Syama Shastrial. 
Samasthana Vidwan at Pudukotah. Clever in Sangeeta Sahityam and singing. He 
has composed many Keertanams in Telugu. His son Matrubhootayya and his brother 
Ramadoss are also musicians. ' 

Gai«a%ul—Seshayyar known as Gootala Seshayyar of Conjeevaram. A 
student of Gurumoorti Sastriar and a famous Vidwan. He has composed many 
Keertanams. His son Subbayyar and his student Nagoji Row are good in singing. 

GaiM^ail—Seshayyar. Brother of Sundarappayyar and Subbaramayyar. 
Clever in Sangeetam and Sahityam. He has composed many Keertanams and Padams 
in Tamil. 

OaoM^ail—Seshayyar. He lived in Neykarpatti a village near Salem. He 
has composed many Keertanams'and Varnams. 

Q<3=T 

0 «ii.OiCaii 4 r—Chottu mian. A good singer of Hindustani music. 
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Somanatha 1609 A. D. Author of “ Ragavibotha”. This has been 
translated and published in the “Indian Music Journal" by Mr. H. P. Krishna Row, 
B. A., of Mysore. 

uiaaia^—Somaji Bhagavatar. A great vidwan at the Samasthanam of 

Travancore. 

Gstff asvi—Somu Iyer. Surnamed/’a/ZiiW Somu Iyer of Talainayar (Tanjore 
District). Son of Krishna Iyer, the court jester at Tanjore. He could sing Ragam 
and Pallavi with great skill and in accordance with known rules. His son Radha> 
krishna Iyer, is good in singing and playing the violin. Kuttayyan Chettiar of 
Devakottah learnt music under him. 

ji—Cholamuttu. Brother of Annu and Ramasami. Clever in teaching 
the art of dancing.and in playing the Violin. 



Mugims srduuu sigBS —^Jagadeesvara Ramakumara Ettappa Rajah, 
Raja of Ettayapuram. He was a proficient scholar in Tamil, Telugu, Sanskrit and 
music. He played the Veena. He has composed many Choomikas and Slokas on 
Ganapati addressing him as Kartikeya, and many Keertanams in Rakti and Oesika 
ragas. He was a patron of many musicians. The chief musicians of his court were, 
Balaswami Deekshatar, Appukutti Iyer, Meenakshisundaram Iyer, Veenai Subbayya 
Annavi, Vengu Bhagavatar, Ramayya of Madura and Subramania Iyer of Thevoor. 

SslMaia ninCotdiCcatfws —^Jagadisvara Rama Venkatesvara 

Ettappa Rajah Raja of Ettayapuram. He was keen on music and had practised many 
instruments such as the Veena, Surabath, Sither, Jalatarangam, Ghatam and Mridan- 
gam. He has composed the Swarajati commencing guJKImtmiuw’* 

(Muruga Unnai Narobinen lyah). 

—^Jayadevar 1100 A.D. Son of BojjalaDevar who lived in a village 
in Bengal, known as “ Kundavilva" or '‘Kundubilvam”. A student of Govardhana- 
chariar. He was musician at the court of Lakshmana Sena Maharajah, the son of 
Vallala Sena Maharajah. His contemporaries were Ooroapati Das, Saranar, Govardha- 
nachariar and Thopi Kaviraja. He has not only set to music the Ashtapadi Grantham 
known as '* Geetagovindam” but has also composed a drama known as “ Prasanna 
Raghavam”. 

nsaMSM—Jalayya, a disciple of Singalachariar. A very good singer. He was 
employed for 18 years at the Devastanam of Kanyaka Paramesvari at Madras. He has 
taught music to many. 

BiarfiaiflMsarf—Janakiramayyar. A student of Viena KuppayarofTiruvattoor 
A charming singer. 

«idr uwdliial—John Palmer. Writer of Nagercoil. He has conkposed many 
Keertanams full of fine ideas. 
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tfiil— Jeeyar. A good player on the Veena. His son Alagasingayyar is 
also good on the Veena. He has taught music to many. 

0 

svt 

^jfiigOaiM—Fox Strangways A. H.—A European musician who travelled 
through India to make researches on Indian music; he has published the result of his . 
consultation with many Indian musicians in the form of a booki ** the Music of 
Hindustan." 

iMixiigi—Shaji maharajah. Son of Ekoji maharajah of Tanjore, and 
second sovereign of the Mahratta line. He ruled the Chola Kingdom from 1687-1711. 
He was specially proficient in Maharashtram, Telugu, Hindustani and other languages. 
He has not only composed many Keertanams, but has set to music *the drama called 
'^Pallaki" in Telugu, in praise of Tyagaraja Swami of Tiruvarur. 

4 

Ael—Kshetragnar—He was in the habit of singing the praises of, and 
praying to, the deity at the Gopalaswami Temple at Muvvapuri, in the Chandragiri 
Taluq of the Chittbor District. He composed many Padams well known for their 
beautiful words and ragas, representing man and God in the relation of two lovers, 
bringing out the characteristics of God with appropriate beauty and sense. His Padams 
stand unrivalled so far as their meaning and beauty are concerned. He visited the 
courts of Madura, Tanjore and Golconda and was specially honored for his Padams. 
His Padams on Kanchi Varadarajar and Sevantilingesar and with the name of 
" Muvva Gopala." We gather from old works that he lived during the reign of Vijaya- 
raghava Naicker of Tanjore and was the author of as many as tfioo Padams. 

0 «i>ii>«tgp~Kshemakama 1570A.D. The uuthor-of “ Ragamala". 

#AiSsiCiLMlr—Tambiappan* Son of Gurumoorti Nattuvanar. He did duty as 
Nattuvan in the Temple of Tyagaraja at Tiruvarur during the time of Sarabhoji and 
Sivigi mahan^s. He taught music, and dancing’ to Gnanam and Kamalam of 
Tiruvarur. . He was so clever in music and playing the Mridangam specially in 
Lakshyam and Lakshanam that he was surnam^ " SudJka Mtidmigam Tattibiappa.** 

He received a monthly salary from the Maharajah besides being given a residence and 
manyam lands. He helped Ramasami Deekahatar and Muttuswami Deekshatar. 

ft 

—Dharma Deekshatar of Akhilandapuram. A disciple of Challagali . 
Krishna Iyer, veiy clever in playing the Veena. 
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—Dakshinamoorti of Pudukottah. A student of Mamundiapillai 

of Kinjira fame. He is an'expert in playing the Ghatam» Mridangam and Kinjira. 

• 

Dakshinamoorti of Tanjore. A good player on the Mridangam. 
—Dakshinamoorti Shastri of Masulipatam. A good singer. 



ptax# aail—Dasarathi Iyer, son of Kola Bhagavatar. He became proficient 
in music which he learnt from Krishnayyar of Kunnankudi. 

pwgi —Dasari. A skilful player on the Surabatt. 

pi«ln.«ixiaijl pdaSiidr—Tandavaraya Tambiran. He was Kharbar Tarnbi- 
ran in the Mutt at Kalladakurchi. He was very skilful in Tamil, in Sangeetam and 
Sahityam and in playing the Veena. He is the author of many Kecrtanams. 

ptfstaifsitl—^Tatacbarriar. One of the Karnatic musicians taken to Delhi 
from South India by Emperor A kbar. He became a Mahamadan and was known as 
Mian Tansen, the proficient musician." 

piCioapx Damodara Misra 1560-1647. He is the author of ** Sangeeta 

Darpana" 1625. 

piaijib ssan^Dawood Saheb of Tanjore. A skilful Vidwan in playing the 
Saranda. He could also sing with great charm. 

ii)i^ail~Timma Matyar i|50-i(^ He and his son Rama Matya are 
the joint-authors of "Swara mela kala nidKi.*' 

sail—Tyagaraja lyah. Grandson of Girirajakavi who was Samas- 
thana Vidwan in the reign of Shaji maharajah of Tanjore. Son of Rama Brahmam. 
He left Tiruvarur, his native place,'came to Tiruvadi on the river Kaveri and learnt 
Sanskrit, the Vedas, Kavyam, NaUikam and descriptive composition. He then learnt 
Sangeeta Lakshanam, Talam, elaboration of Ragas, Pallavi and other subtle points in 
music under Sunthi Venkataramanayya, and became so extraordinarily proficient 
that he rose to the pinnacle in Sangeetam and Sahityam. He was in the habit of 
spending his whole time.in the presence of Sri Rama, composing new Keertanams daily 
and in singing them to the accompaniment of the Veena. He had the rare gift of 
composing Keertanams without any premeditation. His Varnams and Keertanams 
number over a,ooo> There will not be a Vidwan in South India who would not have 
heard his Keertanams. His many disciples are lyah Bhagavatar, Subbarama Bhagava¬ 
tar, Ganeia Iyer, Venkatafsma Bhagavatar of Walajapet, Soldier Sitaramayya, Pkviraf 
Kuppayyar of Tiruvattur, Amritalingam Pillai, Rama Iyengar of Tillaisthanam, 
Ventotasttbhayya of Manambuchavadi, Krishna Iyer of Oomayalpuram and his brother 
Sundaram Iyer. Of Aese ytma Kuppayyar and Venkatasubbayya were men 
of great lame. 

gaMassm mail—Tyagaraja tyer» sumamed: Tiruvattur Tyagaraja Iyer and 
Tyagan^ Iyer of Peddunaickanpet Son of Vmmi Kuppayyar who learnt 
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music under T^'agaraja Iyer of Tiruvadi. He learnt music, and playing the Veena 
under his own father also. He distinguished himself as a Vidwan in singing Ragam 
and Pallavi and in Veena playing. He not only composed many- Varnams and 
Kcertanams but published them along with his father's compositions. 

asoii—Tyagaraja Iyer of Mysore. Son of Radhakrishna Iyer of 
Kinjira fame. A good singer. 

asui— 7 'yagaraja Iyer. Student of Subbarama Deekshitulu of Ettiya* 
puram. A good singer. 

^iuiisR*a —Tyagaraja Sastrial of Tiruvalankadu. He was the 

Guru of Veena Vydyanatha Iyer. He was a great Vidwan in musical composition, 
singing and in playing the Veena 

—Tyagaraja Deekshatar of Tiruvalankadu. Student of 
Challagali Krishna Iyer. He was clever in music and in composition, and a talented 
player on the Veena. 

^aiasaan iSAtaa—Tyagaraja Pillai, a student of Doraswami Iyer of Vyaicheri. 
He was specially good in Sangeetam, Talam, Pallavi and in giving instruction in 
music. He has mastered a number of Keertanams of Tyagaraja Iyer. He taught 
music to his son Sarnia Pillai (Pattu), to Madhava Row, Ameen at Orthanad and to 
Sivasamba Iyer of Negapatam. 

^Pjh.L.faffiLiu •aS'jiRuil—Tirikooda Rasappa Kavirayar. A native of Mela 
Agaram near Tirukuttalam. Specially proheient in Tamil and in musical composi¬ 
tion. He is the author of “Kuttalakuravanchi" and other works. He has been given 
a Manyam named “ Kuravanchi Medu." 

uaa^—Tirukadavur Bharati of Ma3’avaram, specially proficient in 

Tamil and music. 

assiAiaal— 7 'irumalai Iyengar, house-name Kanthadei. Disciple of 
Rama Iyengar of Srivilliputoor. A good singer. 

#l5u>8w agaiAiaall — 7 'irumalai Iyengar, known as Tirumalai Iyengar of Aunma- 
rainadu. He lived at Srivilliputoor. A scientific singer. 

asiul—Tirumalai Iyer, son of Veenai Audappayar, He was Samasthana 
Vidwan atTanjore during the time of Tulaja Maharajah. Very clever in Sangeetam 
and in playing the Veena. Appadurai Iyer of Tirupoonduruti was his student. 

IlgifiaMiaw «a0a6, nailpai, —Tirumalai Rao Sahib, Jagirdar of Ami. 

He practised music and playing the Veena under the guidance of Veenai Sadasiva 
Row of Mysore and Kinjirak Radhakrishna Iyer who always lived with him. 

^gGaiAiai.CM»uail—Tiruvenkatappayyar specially gifted in playing the Veena. 
He has composed many Tanams. 

^§Oaitei.aAaaiPaial—Tiruvenkatachariar of Needamangalam. Known as 
Sarasvati Tiruvenkatachariar. A pundit in Sanskrit and Bharata Shastra. 
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jiiMJrtdi—Tukaram, a famous Mahratta musician. He holds the same eminent 
position as regards Mahratta music as Tyagaraja Iyer holds for Karnatic music. 

giiamdi asdi—Tukaram Row. A skilful player on the Mridangam. 

gtatwmS saiiiBsft—'Doraswami Iyengar. A disciple of Singalachariar of 
Madras. Clever in music and in playing the Veena. : * He is teaching the Veena to 
the Mahunt of Tirupati. 

na)l—Ooraswami Iyer. He lived at Tiruvadi during the time of 
Sarabhoji maharajah. A clever Vidwan in music and composition. He has composed 
many Keertanams with the name of Subramania. 

gimrstii null—Doraswami Iyer of Madhyarjunam. Famous for his 
Sangeetam arid Sahityam. A very charming singer. He has two sons. Sabhapati 
Iyer and Govinda Sivan. 

asul—Doraswami Iyer. Son of Appu Bhagavatar of Travancore 
Samasthanam. He is a lawyer at the court of Cochin. He is a beautiful singer. His 
brother is very good on the violin. 

gima9iii£ auil—Doraswami Iyer. Son of Vytti Iyer of Manitattu. An exquisite 

singer. 

§imgrai£ asail—Doraswami Iyer.. Illative of Vyaicheri near Tanjore. He 
was Samasthanam Vidwan during the time ot Sarabhoji maharajah. A disciple of 
Anai lyah, who was the son of his (Duraisami iyer’s) grand uncle. His sons were 
Sambamoorti Iyer, Ramaswami Iyer, Maha Vydyanatha Iyer and Appaswami Iyer. 
Thyagaraja Pillai was his disciple. The ftajah gave him a residence at Tiruvadi and 
Manyam lands at Tirupoonduruti. 

jKDvffiif uoH—Doraswami Iyer of I'iruvadi. He could sing the Keerta¬ 
nams of Tyagaraja Iyer, Tillanas and Javalis so as to charm an audience. 

§imtgt ittstMMfgg —Thulaja maharajah 1716-1787. The fifth Mahratta king who 
ruled over the Chola country from Tanjore. He was specially keen and interested in 
music. He and his queen Ammani Boi Saheba were good players on the Veena. He 
patronised musicians by encouraging them with gifts and Manyam lands. He sent 
for Mahadeva Nattuvan from Tinnevelly in order to arrange and systematise Karnatic 
music with special reference to Bhavam, Ragam and Talam and kept him at his court 
to disseminate music. The special Vidwans of his court were Audappayyar, Sunthi 
Venkatasubbayyar, yeenai Subbukutti Iyer, Venkatasubbayyar, Mahipalei Veenai 
Perumal Iyer and Mahadevan. He wrote 'the musical work called “ Sangeeta Sara- 
mritam*' in 1770. 

' 

0 |i«Baai« —Devanayaka Iyengar of Travancore. Specially proficient 

in Sangeetam and Sahityam. He has composed many good Keertanams. His sons 
could also sing well. 
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G^oiaa{gr*o]i —Devarajulu Naidu. Son of Govindaswami of Tanjore. 
He could play the Moresing and Ghatam well. 

GpcaaiuB—Devayyah of Karur. One of three brothers, Devayya Senior and 
Junior and Samayyah. All are good singers and scientific players on the violin. 

pg«nsiu—Nakkayya, known as Nakkayyar the goldsmith. Has made a special 
study of music. A magnificent singer. He has composed many beautiful Keertanams. 

—Nanjundappah of Bangalore, a charming player on the violin. 

jiustK uR«oi^i—Nataraja Bhagavatar of Tirukattupalli. Clever in music and in 
the performance of Harikathas. 

jiGi.# agiut—Natesa Iyer. A student as well as a relation of Sundara Iyer of 
Umayalpuram. Very clever in singing and playing the Violin and in giving music 
lesson. 

jiGi.* agiul—Natesa Iyer. Son of Subramania Iyer of Nemam, a disciple of 
Thyagaraja Iyer. A charming singer. 

iiGi-» —Natesa Girki of Poona. He is a skilful player of Thurabath, 
Kyal, Thillanah, Thomereelu, Katchal, Ilavani, Tharanal and other compositions. 

—Natesa Deekshatar of Kumbakonam. Skilful in performing 

Harikathas. 

liGt.* usAiAi^l—Natesa Bhagavatar of Melatur. He is skilful in music and in 
the performance of Harikathas. 

|iGi-»dr—Natesan of Koranadu near Mayavaram. A very skilful player of 
Nagaswaram. 

ji&CugiAitaiul—Namberumalayyar. Son of Paghavayyar. A charming player 
on the Violin. 

a|iSjNu jicuRif, #isAGaff, tnaftn —Sri La Sri Narasimha 

Abhinaya Swami. Sringeri, Sarada Peethadhipati. He was specially gifted in, and 
famous for Veena playing, singing and powers of composition. 

|if#diijo assidiaal—Narasimha Iyengar of Namakal. He is a scientific singer of 
ragam and pallavi. 

|is#lAiiii uiacupll—Narasimha Bhagavatar. Though a resident of Namakal, he 
stays at Srirangam performing Harikathas. He has a sound knowledge of music. 

uflsoipll—Narasimha Bhagavatar. He’could perform Harikathas with 
special reference to the devotional element. 

pscMul—Narasayyar. Surnamed ** Shatkaia." lie was a native of Salem, 
though he spent a great part of his time in Bangalore. Besides composing many Var- 
nams and Keertanams, he has been giving lessons in music to many a Vidwan. 

pf«Mail*»Narasayyar. Surnamed Padala. He could sing beautifully. He 
has composed Pathantaram to many Padams. 
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jUCMUR—Narasiah. Surnamed Shankarabaranam Narasiah. He was San- 
geetha Vidwan at the Tanjore Samasthanam under Sarabhoji maharajah. He has com¬ 
posed many Padams in Tamil which are highly imaginative. He is specially famous for 
elaborating the Shankarabharana Ragam. 

—Nallappa. A descendant of Mahadevan of Nagaswaram fame. He 
could play the Nagaswaram in strict accordance to time. His brother Arunachalam 
is also a gifted musician. 

jicir0ii£iue, —Nannumeah, Meerali. Two brothers noted for their skill in 

playing the Dolak. 

lidrGstraRdr—Nannekhan. A well-known musician in Bhownaggar. 


jB^r 


—Nagabhushanam. A Samasthana Vidwan of Vizianagaram and a 
disciple of Gururayachariar. A skilful player on the Veena. 

ji«a« 9 itiaib «|uu«a(—Nagalingam Appavu. A good violinist. 

jiRSjrin —Nagaraja Bhagavatar. A student of Govindaswami Bhaga- 

vatar of Tanjore. He performs Harikathas well and is a good violinist. 

Mcu—Nagaraja Row. Of Kumbakonam. A good flutist. 

^H««RfgsR6u—Nagaraja Row of 'I'anjore. Father-in-law of Seturama Row, the 
famous player on Mridangam. He is clever in playing the Veena, Violin, Mridangam 
and in singing. Venkasami Row is his student. 

jiRaRffHif ti)Rif.agReu «riulj —Nagasami Madigarow Saheb. Son-in-law of Maha¬ 
rajah Sarabhoji. He could play the Veena and other instruments. Vidwans were in 
the habit of singing their compositions before him for approval. 

jiRGcR^sRoi—Nagoji Row, disciple of Gootala Seshayyar of Conjeevaram. A 
good singer. 

jUGas^ sRoi—Rao Bahadur C. Nagoji Row, B.A.,F.M.U. Retired Inspector of 
Schools. One who is very keen cn, and much interested in music. He is the author 
of Raga Swarakramam written for the benefit of school children. His essay on the 
22 Srutis u as translated into Tamil and read before the second conference of the 
Tanjore Sangeeta Vidya Mahajana Sabha. He has manufactured Veenas for the 22 
Srutis out of deal wood, and has given them to many. He also prepared a harmo¬ 
nium with 22 srutis while he was at Kumbakonam with the help of Radhakrishna 
Bhagavatar. 

fiBsBURRR aaidwRl—Narayana Iyengar. Known as Narayana Iyengar of Set- 
lur. Author “ Abhinaya Sara Samputam." 

pRSRaj«ar oiul—'Narayana Iyer of Umayalpuram. He plays the Ghatam welt. 

fRsRuiRRaBiB—Narayanaswami of Shiyali. Good on the violin and 

harmonium. 

pBvBHMHi«Bi£—Narayanasami of Needamangalam. He and his son are good 

singers. 
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—Narayanaswami of Tirupati. Plays the Veena. 

pfstai«raii£ at^uf—Narayanaswami Appa. Member of a Mahratta family in 
Tanjore. He was‘‘an exquisite player on the Mridangam. He could so clearly and 
neatly play the instrument as an accompaniment to singing or to an instrument or as a 
sola, that the Ravai Jaties will be clearly and distinctly heard. 

ptnmmntB nail—Narayanaswami Iyer. Samasthana Vidwan of Pudukotah. 
Grand'Son of Appukutti Iyer. He was also known as Fiddle Narayanaswami Iyer. He 
. lives at Tirugokarnam near Pudukotah. He is a world-known Vidwan in Sangeetam 
and in playing the violin. 

pisiaMMvetifi asail—Narayitnaswami Iyer of (Jmayalpuram. He is sumamed 
Bkaratam Narayanaswami Iyer. He is skilful in music and Bharatam. 

V pijnuwiMif nul—Narayanaswami Iyer. Brother of Veenai Perumal Iyer. A 

very good player on the Veena. 

iwiiiaj«wsii£ sBaik—Narayanaswami Iyer of Tbiruvisanallur. He could sing 
Ragam and Pallavi and could play the Veena' and the violin with great charm. He is 
a disciple of Pallavi Somu Iyer. 

jUjritMHrMiF (^•Fank—Narayanaswami Mudaliar. He was Tahsildar atSatur. 
'He is a great Vidwan in playing the Veena and singing. 

ptnwm psMi—Narayana Doss of Vizianagaram, skilful on the Veena and in 
the performance of Harikathas. 

(itaiaMw —Narayana Teerthar. He lived about 300 years ago. He is 

the author of the Sanskrit work ** Krishnatarangam”. His Pans are very beautiful. 

piftaMw Opail—Narayana Thevar 1765. Author of “ Sangeeta Narayana." 

iMsdhn. sBut—Neelakanta Iyer, known as Nangavaram Neelakanta Iyer. 
A student of Tyagaraja Iyer. A good Vidwan in music. He is a very earnest and 
successful teacher of music. His students are, Subbayyar of Andanoor, his brother 
Sundaram Iyer, Manitattu Vydi and others. 

u 

uaaisdrftai—Bhagavan Doss. A good player on the harmonium. 

Lia«s4rsa—Bhagavanlu known as Sishtu. Brother of Veenai Sishtu Sarva 
Shastriar. He has practised the Veena to a very large extent 

uMF—'Packiri of Kumbakonam. He could play the 'Mridangam well. 

utesgMid mail—Bangaruswami Iyer. Sangeeta Vidwan at Mysore. Son of 
Veenai Samba Iyer. A good player on the Veena. 

uAepp «ul—Panchanada Iyer. He could sing with great charm according to 
established rules and could melt an audience. He has composed a few Vamams. 

ugopo Panchahada Sastriar. A student of Syaima Sastrial pf 

Tranqebar. He, like his master, has composed many Keertanams. A good singmr. 
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Pknchanada Shastriar. Brother of Pattanam Subramania 
Iyer. He spent his time with his brother and had a gift for music. A very charming 
singer. 

ggsil—Panchapakesa Iyer. He learnt music under Venkatarama- 
na Iyer of Kuratavasi and SundaAim Iyer of Umayalpuram. He could sing Ragam, 
Pallavi and Keertanams strictly in accordance with rules. 

uAasuOaa amii—Panchapakesa lyah. Grandson of Tyagaraja lyah, and 
student of Venkatasubbayya of Manambuchavadi. A very sweet singer. 

u^suOa# aiMgf—Panchapakesa Sastri of Kumbakonam. Generally known 
as Panchapakesa Bhagavatar of Tirupayanam. He is specially proficient in Sanskrit 
Sangeeta Sahityam and in performin,j: Harikathas. 

ud^esuGae M<Mgf~Panchapakesa Sastri of Ttruvarur. He could sing Ragam 
and Pallavi in the style of old masters. He could sing the Keertanams of Dcekshatar 
scientifically. 

u^aauGae —Panchapakesa Sastriar. A student of Krishna Iyer of 

Umayalpuram. A gifted musician and a good teacher. 

u^asuOaa uiacupl —Panchapakesa Bhagavatar. Son of Appadurai Iyer who 
taught Bbaratam to Krishna Bhagavatar. A student of Krishna Bhagavatar of Tanjore. 
A gifted musician in Lakshya Lakshanam and in singing Pallavi. He is such an 
exquisite and neat player on the violin that even the minute.st Gamaka Swarams can be 
distinctly heard. He is widely known for his skill in the performance of Harikathas. 
He is also an earnest and successful teacher. Sesha Bhagavatar is his student. 

u^MuOasck—Panchapakesan of Tanjore, good in Talam and in teaching 

dancing. 

u^a BBsil—Panchu Iyer. Famous for his singing and playing the Surabath. 

iiAMtitf Panchu Sami Saheb. A wonderful player of Surabath and 

Mridangam. 

aidk—Panchuswami Row. A relation of the Rajah of Tanjore. He 
could play the Veena, violin, Surabath and Mridangam. 

uilfGatafig—Bhatgoswami known as Jagannatha Bhatgoswami of Tanjore. 
A renowned player of Balasarasvati. When King Edward VH visited India as Prince 
of Wales, he honored him for his wonderful playing on the instrument. His son Moni 
Bhatgoswami plays the Veena, Mridangam and the harmoniam. 

LaluiiSaiia aaik— •Pattabhirama Iyer. He was attached to the Mysore Samas- 
thanam. He has composed many Sahityams, and also many Javalies in the shape of 
Natakas. 

u^piu piB|f—Padmanabha Naidu of Tanjore. Clever in playing the fiddle 
and in giving music lessons. 

, ugiapsuigatfsisl —Padmanabhachariar attached to the Samasthanam at Vijia- 

nagararo, well known for his Sangeeta Sahityam and skill in playing the Veena. 

uaOuMMua apul—Paramesvara Iyer of Ariyalur. A student of Narayanasami 
Appa» the fiunous Mridangam player of Tanjorei He plays the Mridangam well. 
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ujQuibair Paramesvara Bhagavatar. Samaatbana Vidwan at Travan- 

core. A famous Vidwan in playing the Veena and the Surabath and in performing 
Harikathas. His voice will be as sweet as the music produced lS]p^llre instrument 
itself. He is the author of many Vamams. Kittu Bhagavatar, Appu Bhagavatar, 
Gopala Bhagavatar, Seetarama Bhagavatar, Mukkay Ganapati Iyer, and Coimbatore 
Raghava Iyer are his students. His sons are Mahadeva [yer and Ramakrishna Iyer. 

ufisar —Parimala Rangan. He lived in the Northern parts of India 

about 200'years ago. He is the composer of many Padams with Yethi-prasams 
in Telugu, ending with the name of Parimala Kanga. 

' UMwIfnai—Balavanta Row. House-name Dharvada. He was in the 
Hellary District. He was gifted in Hindustani and Karnatic music. He could 
s^lg Hindustani Music in the three Sthayis bringing out the Gamakams distinctly. 
His two sons also could sing Hindustani Music so as to delight an audience. 

uaoaijtpncki, tauus aaGcifpdi—Balavanta Row and Bayya Saheb, younger brothers 
of Maharajah Madhava of Gwalior. He was very skilful in Sangeeta Sahityam and 
on the Veena. He has composed many Keertanams in praise of Sri Krishna. 

uai^uiluR—Bhava Bhatta 164a Author of Sangeetanupankusa ”. 

uaiiLiuili.s —Bhava Bhatta 1680. Author of ‘‘Anoopa Sangeeta Vilas,” 

** Muraliprakasa,” and “ Nashta-uddishta Prabodhaka Darpana Teeka ” 

« 

uOaraidr— Baney Khan. A native of Nepaul skilled in singing Hindustani 
music as Pathantarams and in elaborating the Ragam * Tappa'. He could elaborate 
Hindustani Pallavis on a lar|;e scale just as in Karnatic music. 


Lni<ai|ii^slr—Bhagyanathan P. of Sivakasi, author of many Christian 
Keertanams. 

• 

utdhiil.^ jiaaaMi 8 ^ 0 #wl—Pondi Dorasami Tevar, Zemindar of Palavanattaro. 
He is widely known for his scholarship in Tamil, Sangeeta Sahityam, singing and 
instrumental playing. President-founder of the Fourth Madura Tamil Sangam. 

LN^NMusM—Bappiah of Bangalore. He could sing so sweetly that it will be 
difficult to differentiate between an instrument and his voice. 

Ul —Bharati of Mayavaram. Tirukadayur Bharati and Chinna Bharati 
are brothers, specially proficient in Tamil and music. 

• ptsfd—Parthasarathi Naidu of Madras* A student of Venu, the 

famous Veena player. A distinguished Vidwan in music and in playing the Veena. 

Balakrishna Chettiyar. He could play the Veena and 
accompany it by his own sweet singing. He coiild play many instruments with skill 
with the exception of the Violin. 

ut*»A9^taniil~Balakrishnayyar, student of Krishna Bhagavatar. He and 
his father Samayyar are good violinists. 
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|a4fil—Balaswami Deekshatar (1786-1859). Son of l^amasami 
Deekshatar. He was well acquainted with Sangeeta Lakshyam and Lakshanam. He 
learnt to play the Violin also under an English gentleman in Madras through the 
influence of Manali Chinnayya Mudaliar. He could play the Veena, Surabath and 
the Sithar. He was Samasthana Vidwan at Ettiyapuram. He has composed in the 
Saranga* Durbar, Kannada and Rudrapria Ragas. He also composed Darus in 
praise of Venkatesvara Ettappa Rajah in Rudrapria, Durbar and Vasanta Ragas with 
the Muttayee Swarams, and received many gifts by the Rajah. Subbaraya Diksha- 
tar is his grandson as well as adopted son. 

ut«wL|«iarf^ud—Bala Bhuvananatha Bhut. Grandson of Bava of Gwalior. 
Could perform Harikathas in Hindustani. 

usfiii ipul—Balu Iyer of Madras. A clever violinist. 

Dr. USDS —Dr. Balu Mudaliar of Trichinopoly. Famous for singing 

and'Veena playing. He learnt music under Subbarayar of Pichandar Kovil. 

Pavavinasa Mudaliar; clever in Tamil and music. He 
has composed many Mock-heroic Padams with the name of Pavavinasa. He lived 
during the time of Tulaja maharajah. 

utaii—Bava. He came from Gwaliar. He could perform Harikathas in 
Hindustani with special skill. 

utMsM Orgiufi—Bhaskara Setupati. Raja of Ramnad. Skilful in Tamil and 
Sangeeta Sahityam. He could sing with great charm. 

iSfil« 4 r<^Pingal, B.A. He wrote a book in 1898, on Hindustani Music in 
English and Marati known as “ Indian Music". 

B.A.,L.T.—Pichaimuthu A.G., B.A.,L.T.—Organist of S. Peter’s 
Church, S.P.G. Tanjore. He is very keen on, and much interested in music. He has 
passed very high examinations in European Music. He plays the organ and the Piano 
with great skill. Many of his students are organists in different places of this 
Presidency. 

iSxpsuMi iMisfnt—Maharaja Pratap Singh of Madhyarjunam. Son of Amar 
Singh Maharajah of Tanjore. He knew music well, and could play the Mridangam 
with skill. He has published the notation for a Raga Tala Malilu known as ** Nava- 
ratna Malika" in the Mahratta language so that the Vamakramams might be easily 
understood. He died a few years before Sivaji Mahar^ah. 

t 9 apiu asisMisil uiaaipl--Pratapa Ramaswami Bhagavatar of Puvanur near 
Nidamangalam. He is specially clever in music and in Sanskrit compositions. 

4 

»lt*" *t —Pundareeka Vitthala. He lived about the end of the XVI 

Centuiy. He is the author of ‘^Nartana Nimaya”, “ Ragamanjari", **Seegra- 
bodhini”, Namamala," “Shadraga Chandrodaya", ** Ragamala", and Sangeeta Vritta 
Ratnakara**. 
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qr^jif t«tf—Purandara Vithaldoss. He was a millionaire of Poona, who 

was so devoted to the God Sri Panduranga Perumal that he was in the habit of sing- 
- ing his praises daily by a new Keertanam. He has composed many Alankarams, 
Pillayar Geetams, Keertanams, Suladis, Prabandhams, Tanams and Bhagavan Nama 
Kritis. All the above treat about Vedantam and are in use at the present day in the 
Mathams in the North. 

iAmm—P urushottama Misra 173a The author of ‘*Sangeeta 

Narayana." 


GuAiu§iLiq«ii£ —Periya Kuppuswami of Hyderabad. He rould play on the 
violin very charmingly and in strict accordance with rules. He ha's composed many 
vamams.. 

% 

OufalfdMS sidbroiff—Periatambi Annavi. Surnamed “ Sooryamoorti.” A 
decendant of the Nattuva family hereditarily attached to the service of the temple of 
Meenakshi Sundaresa at Madura. Skilled in Bharatam. 

Gufai G^AMuaii—Periya Deviah of Karur. A good sjnger. He could play 
the violin strictly adhearing to the rules of Karnatic music. 

Gufai uA£f—Periya Packiri. Surnamed Mannargudi Packiri. A wonderful 
player on the Nagaswaram. 

GuAai flaai^-"Periya Vyddi. He was Samasthana Vidwan at Sivaganga. 
He and his brother Chinna Vyddi were widely known for their skill in Sangeeta Sahit- 
yam and singing. 

GugiAiBniaii—Perumalayyar. Surnamed Mahipalai Vemai Perumalaiyar. ; He 
was Sangeeta Vidwan at Tanjore during the reign of Maharajah^Sarabhoji (t798>t824). 
Student of Veenai Kalahasti Iyer. The members of his family have been distinguished 
for Veenai playing for generations. He was well known for his handling of Ghana 
Raga Talams. He could play the Rakti Ragas like the Bhairavi for ten days together 
never once repeating what he had first played. He has been honored in the 
Samasthanams of the North receiving palanquins and other paraphernalia and Veenais 
inlaid with precious stones as presents. ^ He played a single ragam with elaborations 
for 20 days together in the Pudukotah Samasthanam and was honored. He was 
widely known for his skill in playing the Veena with strict adherence to Talam. 
The village of Mahipala was presented to him by the Maharaj ah of Tanjore. His 
brother Veemi Narayanasami is also good on the Veena. 

OugwRSaiBil—Perumalatyar of Madura. He and his father are clever in play¬ 
ing the Mridangam. • ■ 

R • 

.auaM-~Byah .of Tanjore. A good singer of Hindustani music and a skilful. 
player on the Surabath. 
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Gu> 4 iardiu«u&~Ponnarobalani. Son of Nagalingam Appa. He could play the 
violin and the harmonium well. 

Gijadr9»ti£—Ponnuswami of Irupoor. A good violinist. 

Guiirp^fiC—Ponnuswami of Tiruvattoor. He was known as a good musician 
owing to his constant association with Kuppayar. He was a good violinist. He has 
composed many Varnams. He was living in Madras. 

Gua«irgiffsi£—Ponnuswami. A disciple of Subbaraya Shastrial of I'anjore. 
He could sing well the Keertanams of his guru as well as the Keertanams and Padams 
of Syama Shastrial. 

GiMilflpaBif—Ponnuswami of Madura. A very good player of Nagaswaram. 

Gufdr0i«si£ idiio rf —Ponnuswami Annavi of Madura, who belonged to the 
hereditary Nattuva family of the temple of Sundaresar. He was well-known for 
teaching dancing and for playing on instruments. 

GutdrSanuf—Ponnayya. He was well-known for his skill in teaching dancing 
in the Samasthanam at Travancore. He has composed Tana Sahityam necessary 
for the art of dancing in collaboration with Vadivelu. 

GuicIttMiuB |iilGcu0l—Ponnay3'a Nattuvanar. He has composed many Keerta¬ 
nams and Varnams being a profound scholar in Tamil and Telugu. He was made 
much of in the court of Maharajah Sivaji at Tanjore and in the court of Krishna Raja 
Woodayar, Rajah at Mysore. He has composed many Keertams and Sahityams on the 
Maharajahs of Mysore, Malayalam and Tanjore. He is held in the highest esteem by 
the Vidwans of the present day as one who was the author of Varnams, Sahityams and 
Padams necessary for the art of dancing and which are in use now from the Himalayas 
to Cape Comorin. A well-known master in Hharata Sangeeta Sahityam. 

GufdktosM lidtMT—Ponnayya Pillai of Tanjore. A Vidwan in Bharata Sangee- 
tam. A very clever Vidwan in singing Ragam and Pallavi and in teaching dancing. 
He has been teaching the art to many. 

IL 

Mahamed Sharkvi of Janpore. The originator of Kyat 

isa&Oiag—Mahammeru. A native of Tanjore who was Samasthaiia Vidwan at 
Travancore. He could sing to the compass of three Sthayis and a half. He belonged 
to the family of Mathadhipatis. 

isasGgai sHa0d7—Mabadeva Annavi. Son of Chendilvel Annavi of Tinne- 
velly. He was brought to Tanjore by Maharajah Tulaja and was appointed Samas- 
thana Vidwan. He has composed many Varnams, Keertanams and Swarajatis in 
Tamil and Telugu, which are in use even at present. He made the dancers Vanajatshi 
and' Muttumannar, brought by him from Tinnevelly, dance in the Durbar hall of 
Maharajah Tulajaji to the Vamam called Bosaley Thulajendra Kajab** in the Todi 
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Ragam. Those who were Samasthana Vidwans at the time, such as Audappayyar, 
Vetnai Subbukutti Iyer, Tbirumalai Iyer, Venkatasubbayyar learnt the Veenai under 
him and improved their Bhava, Ragai Talams. Syama &striai of Conjeevaram and 
Muttusami Deekshatar of Tiruvarur practised their Veenai and dancing under him. 
The Maharajah was so delighted with his musical genius that be built a residence for 
him in the Western Main Street of Tanjore, gave him lo veils of land as Sarvamanyam 
and appointed him Samasthana Vidwan. Sivanandami Vadivelu and Gurumoorti are 
his Sons. These were also well-known vidwans in Sangeeta Sahityam, the art of 
dancing and in playing the Veena. 

loaiOpai nut—Mahadeva Iyer. Son of Paramesvatu Iyer who was Samas¬ 
thana Vidwan at Travancore. He had a magnificent voice and was capable of singing 
in thc^ three Sthayis. He could play the violin so skilfully that each aksharam could 
be distinctly heard. Veenai Swami Iyer is his son, and Anantaramayyan his student. 

' iMiOpcu |HlOaig)l—Mahadeva Nattuvanar of Tanjore. He was very much 
learned in Bharata Sangeeta. Sahityam. He has been honored by many kings and 
nobles with Toda, Kanthi and other presents. 

iMiOpaicir—Mahadevan. A genuis. He could play the Nagaswaram so 
efTectivel/ as to melt the hearts of his hearers. Nallappa, a descendant of his, could 

play the Nagaswaram with strict adherence to Talam. 

0 

lopavuf fwOpai—Madaiiapaladeva 1528. Author of the musical treatise Ananda 
Sanjeevana". 

ugnigA uRacupl—Matirajam Bhagavatar. He could sing in the Madhyama- 
kalam very sweetly. He was at Ettiyapuram in Tinnevelly. 

iMPaisdr atjOp#aMl—Marian, Catechist of Elayirampannai in Tinnevelly. He 
has composed many Keertanams. 

I 

LbT 

Masilamani Mudaliar. He was a well-known photogra¬ 
pher in Madras. He learnt music and became an efficient violinist. His student is 
Johannas Sundararajam. 

iMiMPAdk—Manickyam. A good violinist. 

iMpw iMiisRs—Madhava Maharajah of Gwalior. He is good in music and in 
playing instruments like the Veena and violin. 

iBspaindk—Madava Row (Khamasdar). He could sing according to establish¬ 
ed rules. His son Raghupati Row is well-known for his singing and playing the 
Surabath and the Mridangam. 

iMiwiiA—Madhava jRpuf. Surnamed Pharwar.*’ ,A native of l^l^iy. He 
could sing IQirnatic as well as Hin^iistani music. He had a voi9e which sanded like 
music playea on the strings. 

MM usspaM—Matrubhootayya of Pudukotab. Son of Seshachpla ■Bhigavar 
tar. A very proficient musician. 
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Matrubhootayya of Trichinopoly, surntmed Ktnri Matru- 
bbootayya. He is the author of many Keertanams in praise of Sri Sugandhi Kunta- 
larobal where he sets forth her sense of justice and the people’s devotion to her. He 
has composed many Padams also full of Sringafa rasam. He has written the work 
* Parijatapaharanam’* in the fomqj of Keertanams. His Keertanams invariably end 
with the name of “ Tri Sira Gin". 

I I 

iSditM—Mamundiah Pillai of Pudukotah. A wonderful player of 
the Kinjira. He was specially a genius in Talam. His student is Dakshinamoorti. 

lE 

il0ai4*|tsdi a|di > orf—M^eenakshisundaram Annavi. A lineal descendant of 
the Nattuva family of the temple of Meenakshisundara at Madura. He was famous for 
his Bharata Sangeeta Sahityam. He made a collection of Arya. Dravida, Andhra 
Bharata Sbastras. 

Of 

^snsfldAa atg|i>--Muttu Ramalinga Setupati Rajah of Ramnad. 

He was clever in Tamil and in Sangeeta Sahityam. Many of bis compositions have 
been printed and are in use. He lived about 45 years ago. 

OajsJ# ssfl>—Muttu Ramalinga Setupati Rajah of Ramnad. 
He was well>practised in Tamil, Sangeeta Sahityam and in playing instruments like 
the Veena and violin. 

4ta|i—Muttukrishna Naidu. He and bis son are skilful players of 

Mrtdangam. 

ffpaAusI—-Muttukrishna Mudaliar of Madras. Sumamed **Manali." 
He and his son Manali Chinnaya'Mudaliar, aUai Venkatakrishna Mudaliar, were much 
interested in music. They patronised a number of Tamil scholars as well as Sangeeta 
Vidwans. Sonthi Venkatasubbayyar, Kamaswami Deekshatar, Govinda Deekshatar, 
Gurumoorti Sastri, Muttu Tandava Kavirayar, Arunachala Kavirayar, Muttusami 
DeekihAtar are the most distinguished Vidwans of his Sabha. 

lf|kfmiid~Muttuswami. Son of Mariappah. He was specially proficient in 
Bharatam, Talam and singing. He has be«i honored with gifts in many Samasthanams. 

|m>pi—Muttuawami Deekshatar 1775. Son of Ramasarai Deekhsa- 
tar. He was Samasthana Vidwan at Ettiyapuram. He has composed Keertanams in 
Mayamalavagoula, Ragatalaa with Vamakramams for Aahtapadia in praise of Rama, 
Navagraba Keertanams. in Sooladt Sapta Talas, nine Keertanams in pra^ of 
Kaiwdamb^ and Keertanams in Mei^iaranjita and Amrita Varshini Ragas in praise of 
Venkatesvara E^ppa Bhoqwti. He has also composed Keertanams which end with 
the name of “ Guniguha" on T3Ng;araja Swami and many other ssramis in Ragas 
specially recommended by VeiUcatainahhi so as to bring out the Gamakajatis, the 
Jeevaawarams of the. dhSTerent Ragas and the Rags names. Tirukadavur Bharati, 
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f^eena Venkataramaniah of Avudayarkovil, Tevur Subramania Iyah> Suddka Mridangam 
Tambiappan of Tiruvarur, Ponnayya of Tanjore. Vadivelu, Vettanoor Subbarayalui 
Koranadu Ramaswami, Tiruvalundoor Vilvavanam, lyaswami of Tkuvaxur, Kamalam 
of Tiruvarur and Ammanni of Vallaiarkoil are his students. 

G^ail—Muttusami Thevar of Ramnad. A good violinist. 

iwlGcuft—Muttusami Nattuvar. Son of Gurumoorti Nattuvar. Native 
of Madras. A very famous Vidwan in Veena and in the art of Bharatam. He was 
Samasthafta Vidwan at Venkatagiri and Arni and taught music to the Rajahs. He was 
such a genuis as to sing Pallavis in the io8 talas. Periya Vydyanatha Iyer, Chinna 
Vydyanatha Iyer, Pattanam Subramania Iyer, Maha Vydyanatha Iyer, Coimbatore 
Raghava Iyer, Veenai Venu, Chidambaram Appakannu, Panchanadam ofTirumulaivoil, 
Pudukota Mamundia Pillai, Talai Nayar Radhakrishna Iyer, Veenai Dhanam, and 
Dancing girl Krishna of Triplicane were among his students. Of these the last named 
Krishna was a famous Veena player in the court of Venkatagiri. Singaram alias 
Veenai Venu is his son. 

yi^sPaial—Muttuswami Mudaliar. Tahsildar of Tiruturaipoondi. 
He learnt music under Krishnayyar of Umayalpuram and was skilled in playing the 
violin and in singing. 

(pjbjijsaif Muttuswami Nattuvar. Surnamed Oochita Bhaia Alan* 

karar He was Samasthana Vidwan at Sivaganga and was honored with a necklace 
for his success in a trial of skill in music. 

If^fi«ai£ if^ePsial—Muttuswami Mudaliar of Palamcottah. A descendant of 
Vengu Mudaliar. He was clever in singing and in playing the Veena. He is the 
composer of many Keertanams. 

Muttuttandavar. He lived before Arunachala Kavirayar. A 
Vidwan in Tamil and music. He has composed many Padams and Keertanams on 
Nataraja of Chidambaram which are noted for their devotional and love elements. 

Muttu Munuswami. These could play Mridangam so exquisi¬ 
tely that it will resemble the kiss of lovers. 

Muttayya of Bodinaickanur. Clever in playing the Mridangam. 

—Muttayyar. Surnamed “ Kehara”. He could sing RagaSi Pallavis 
and Keertanams purely in accordance .with the rules of Kamatic music. 

tf^fBfws uiaoi#l<—Muttya Bhagavatar of Srivilliputtoor. He could sing Ragam 
and Pallavi with skill. 

ipfkmput usaatpl—Muttya Bhagavatar of Harikesavanallur in the Tinnevelly 
District. A disciple of Sabhesayyar of Madras. A learned Vidwan in Sangeetam and 
Sahityam. He could play the Kot.e Vadyam with exquisite taste. He is widely known 
for his skill in performing Harikathas. He has visited many places and has been 
honoured every where. 

(fpaiiA—Munuswami. He could play the harmonium and the violin. 
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, Oi«§«anrf—Meruswahii. A descendant of the Tanjore Matadbipati; he was 

in the Samasthanam of Malayalam. He could sing well in the three Stbayis. 

—Yuvaranga Bhoopati. Surnaroed “ Katchi." He was Zemindar 
of Udayarpalayam during the reign of Maharajah Tulajaji. He was cognisant of the 
nobleness and the dignity of music and was a keen musician. He was so very chari¬ 
table and generous that he established a Sangeeta Sabha at his court and was main¬ 
taining a number of Vidwans. It is said that when once the Maharajah Tulajaji went in 
disguise along with his minister, in order to find out how things were being carried on 
in his kingdom, he found that a number of Vidwans were assembled at the court of 
Udayarpalayam and were having a musical party. He watched them for a long time and 
was so struck with wonder and shame, that on his return he sent for many famous 
Vidwans at the recommendation of the Zemindar to come to his court and f^rom that 
time forward patronised the art and its savants. He has composed many Padams 
which end with the name of “ Yuvaranga", 

Quj/r 

OaiiG«uH Joseph of Neyoor in Trevandrum. Author of many Keerta- 

nams full of beautiful ides. 

aiit.Oai^ Vadivelu Nattuvanar. A learned Vidwan in Bharata 

Sangeeta Sahityam ; he was unrivalled in singing and in playing instruments like 
the Veena and the violin. It is traditionally said that when once at a musical party in 
the house of Tanjore Sama Naicker at Madras where he played the violin, the Veena 
player Veenai Kuppayar of Tiruvattiyoor who was lounging in a comfortable cushion, 
known as '* Kathilodu" was so struck with his wonderful skill on the violin that he 
honored him by giving up the seat of honor to him and made a vow never to lounge in 
a Kathilodu again. He sang his Keertanams in the presence of Tyagaraja Iyer who 
was his contemporary and was veiyr much esteemed by him. Vidwans were in the 
habit of singing their Keertanams before Tyagaraja Iyer in order to obtain fiis approval. 
But seldom would they receive even a nod of appreciation from hi<n> But it is tradition¬ 
ally said that when the Nattuvanar sang a Telugu Padam in the presence of lyer.fnamed 
" Na Samiga Namida Daya Chooda Rada"). #<u0c. rr/s in the Bhoorikal- 

yani Ragam in a most melting manner, the Iyer was so much moved that he appreciated 
his singing by nodding as well as by clapping his hands. Again, he was appointed by 
Kulasekhara Maharajah of Travancore as his court Vidwan on a monthly salaiy of Rs. 
105. Under bis tutelage, the Maharajah has composed many Keertanams, Swarajatis 
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and Varnams. He stayed at this court for 11 years and obtained a name which stands 
unrivalled and was presented also in 1834 with a violin and a box made of ivory with 
the stamp of the Maharajah. He seems to have received many other presents also. 

atifGaiA* jsilSaig)!—Vadivelu Nattuvanar of Tanjore. He has received many 
an honor in different Samasthanams and has been held in the highest esteem by 
distinguished vidwans. He received a new honor called ‘‘ Naradar Tamboolam” 
during the Dusserah festivities by BhaskaraSetupathi Avergal at the court of Ramnad. 
He was clever in Bharata Sangeeta Sahityam and has taught the same to many. 

curfi6uo—Varadappa. Professional name Nartaka. A good teacher of Bhara- 
tam. His son was also clever in the art. 

—Varadachariar. Brother of Narasimhachariar of Tenmatam. 
Bo(h the brothers were clever Vidwans in Veena and the violin. 

oix^aAaafuil—Varadachariar K., B.A. A charming singer. 

aii(i«LKmjiul—Varahappayyar. He was Asthana Bakshi and Samasthanam 
Vidwan under Maharajah Sarabhoji. A profound scholar and player of Kngiish as well 
as Karnatic instruments. He has obtained a medal from the Governor of Madras for 
his skill as a violinist. The Maharajah has given him a residence in Tanjore and a gift 
of Manyam lands at Pasupatikoil. Lakshmana Gosayi, Paramesvara Bhagavatar, and 

Vadivelu are his students. His decendants are skilful Veena Vidwans even now. 

• • 

oimaiib asiul—Varaham Iyer. A distinguished Vidwan in Veena playing. His 
son is yeenoi Gopalaswami Iyer. 

aj/r 

« 

—Vanchia Sastriar. A very charming singer. 

offtfRs ifiRiXRKR—Visakha Maharajah. Maharajah of Travancore. A distinguish¬ 
ed vidwan in Sangeeta Sahityam, singing and playing the Veena. He is the author of 
many compositions: He lived about 25 yearg ago. 

asiuR—Visvanatha Iyer. Son of Maha Vydyanatha Iyer. He could 
sing as well as his father. 

«fi««i|iR^ •rS'irujI— Visvanatha Kavirayar. A great Vidwan in music who 
flourished in the XIV centur}’ in the Vanga Desam. Author of "Sahitya Darpanam." 

•ifdRa'iiRffRw—Visvanatha Row. He could play the violin and the Surabath 
with skill. 

a^ntuGaRuB^—Vijayagopal. He has composed Sahitya keertanams which 
end with the name of Vijayagopal. 

afflBiuat«RaLMNjiul—Vijaya Varahappayar. He was Veena Vidwan at the 
I'anjore Samasthanam. He is the grandson of Veena Chikka Odappayyar. 
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8sudI—V eerabhadra Iyer. He composed many imaginative Keerta- 
nams, Padams and I'illanahs in the Rasika and Desika ragas during the reign of 
Maharajah Pratapsingh (174c—1763). He tried hi.s best to bring the South Indian 
Music to an organised system. 

■6 tSOktai—Veerabhadra Pillai of Tinnevelly. A good singe** and a 
player on the Veena. He has composed many Keertanams. 

•ffiu)ii(paif*6ul — Veeramamunivar a/ia.s Beschi 1680. A European Roman priest. 
After his coming to India, he learnt the Tamil language and became a distinguished 
scholar. He is well known as the author of “ Tembavani", " Vediarolukkam”, “Sathur- 
agaradi” and ’* 'ronnool ’’ and the works on medicine such as “ Pancharatnam ”, “ Nava- 
manimaleii” and '* Nasalkandam.” He is also composer of many keertanams 
distinguished for their language as well as their beautiful ideas and devotional character. 
He was placed in Samadhi in the village of Manapadu (Tinnevelly l)t.) 
flffmaiiifi—Veeraswami of Irupoor. A good violinist. 

oBxiiffiif—Veeraswami. House-name Attaikandi. He is the author of a few 
Kagamalikas, Tillanahs and Swarajati.s. He is a successful teacher in music. 

anao^f —Veeraswami Sastri of Nayudupettah. A good singer. 

djiaa«t£ jiRiCisaft—Veeraswami Nnicker of 1 'anjore. A 7 'ahsildar. He was 
clever in playing the Veena and in singing, fie has composed many keertanams. 

—Veeraswami Naidu of Tanjore. He was Samasthana Vidwan 
at Kamnad. He was such a charming player on the Saranda that he was known as 
‘‘.SflfrnWrt Naicker". 

—Veeraraghavachariar of Bandanapalli. A good player on 

the Veena. 

—Veeraraghavayyar. He was Samasthana Vidwan at Tanjore. 
His charming voice got him the .appellation of “ ChaUagati', 
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jtiHiS—Venkatakrishna Naidu. Generally known as *' Modiram” 
Venkatakrishna Naidu. He could sing Hindustani Ragas beautifully and distinctly. 

GaiBw-ALMnuail—Venkatasubbayar T. B.A., B.L., of Madras. A student of 
Tyagaraja Iyer of I'iruvattoor. He could play the Veena well and could perform 
Harikathas which will be noted for their devotional element. 

CwdbM.«6«»uBjl—Venkatasubbayyar of Manombuchavadi. He was a relation 
of Thyagaraja Iyer of Tiruvadi and became a distinguished musician learning the art 
under him. He has composed many Keertanams in praise of Venkatasami. He was 
a good violinist also. Panchapakesa Iyer and Sivarama Iyer are his students. 

Gaitei-AiLNMjail—Venkatasubbayyar. He was Samasthana Vidwan under 
Maharajah Tulajaji. He is the author of many Vamams and Keertanams. It is said 
that he was able to sing 4,000 ragas. The Maharajah gave him s velis of wet land as 
Many'am at Tiruvadi. 
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ftaiiiii ■i*fmntfff—^Venkatasubbayyar^ House name '*S.onthi**. Student of Veena 
Kalahasti Iyer. He was Samasthana Vidwan in the court of Maharajah Tulajaji. He 
composed a Vamam in praise of the Maharajah in the Bilahari Ragam with special 
Kalpana. There are many compositions of his which were composed in the Sabha of 
Manali Chinnayya Mudaliar. Sontbi Venkataramanaiyya is his son. 

G«i*ai.u# atfls~-VenkaUpati Rajah. Rajah of Karvetinagar. Ctever in music 
and in playing the Veena. He played the Veena to entertain Emperor Edward VII 
when he visited India in 1875 as Prince of Wales. 

Halt—Vencatachalam Iyer. Son of Vunai Audimoorti Iyer of 
Tanjor^. A distinguished Vidwan in music and the Veena. He is also Veena Vidwan 

in the Tanjore palace like his ancestors. 

OarfmOLa Venkatesa Sastri. He belongs to Pallavur near Palghat. 

A ^|bod Mridangam player. 

OwimOLa asaulP—Venkatesa Sastri- A beautiful player of Veena and violin. 
Good at giving music lessons. 

G«AaOL» asMiiraisI— Venkatesa Sbastriar. A distinguished vidwan in music 
and in playing the Veena. He wrote the treatise called **Sangeeta Swaya Bodhini" in 
189a. 

Gasbai. aaik—Venkata Iyer of Coimbatore. A charming player of Mridan¬ 
gam. 

G«dhai.asi£ asA—^Venkataswami Raj of Kalahasti. He plays the Veena well 
and is a good teacher of music. 

Gaidttt-nswi mail—Venkataramana lyah of Kooratavasi. Disciple of Veena 
Kuppayyar of Tiruvattoor. A great scholar in Sangeeta Sahityam, and a good singer. 
He has composed many Vamams. 

GwAgi ■Ml—Bil Sonthi Venkataramanayya. Son of Sonthi Venkata- 
•ubbayyar. He was Sangeeta Vidwan in the court of Maharajah Sarabhoji (1798- 
18S4). He was as clever as his father in Sangeeta. Sahityam and singing. He is the 
author of many Varnams and can sing Pallavia wonderfully well. 

GaiAwLssia mDl—Venkatarama Iyer of Karur. A Sangeeta Vidwan. 

GaidMi-ftia atau^Psiil— Venkatarama Sastriar. A native of Melatoor, near 
Tanjore. He was Sangeeta Vidwan under Maharajahs Sarabhoji and Sivaji (1798-186^. 
His compositions excel in combining a number of good KyMki Padams with many 
Pndams noted for their lighter vein. 

Geidiai.ssis utawpl— Venkatarama Bhagavatar of Kurnhakonam. He could 
petform Harikatbas. 

Oeiteusaia usaeipk—Venkatarama Bhagavatar. Noted for his music and 
skill in performing Harikatbas. 

Gaiiigi nnniiBtft Vrnlratsramsprjriir , He was sumamed ^ 
bccsttse bit musical compositions were so difficult to be sung by other^ He has cook 
posed a Keertanam in Tpdi, named ** Satamani’V in pndae of Bodhendi^ Swami and a 
few Keertanams on MarutbanSliur swami which all end with the, name td Gopala; 
krishna. He seems to hSet lived during the closing years of Audsppqpyar. 
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GwlMi-MtMMil—'Venkataramayyar. A native of Ammapet near Tanjore. A 
good violinist. 

Q«Aai-«i«MMbl<^Venkataramayyar of Velipalayam. A Sangeeta Vidwan. 

GaiAai.ai«Mil— Venkataramayyar of Tinnevelly. A good musical instructor. 
H is student Gopalayyar is a good violinist. 

Gaiiuu.ii«iBail—Venkataramayyar. Brother of Samba Iyer of Mysore. A 
proficient scholar in music. He and bis sons Ramaswami Iyer and Lakshmana Iyer 
play the Veena well. 

Gatiiai ■ sMWBBii —Venkataramayyar. A student of Singalachariar. A good 

singer. 

Gwi«i.si(Mimil—Venkataramayyar of Varahoor. A charming singer. 

Gaiiwi.sf«Mil—Venkataramayyar. Sumamed " JConugob^. A good singer 
on the higher octaves. 

GaiAai. siwmait—Venkataramayyar of Vettanur. Student of Dikshatar. He 
plays the Veena well and his son Swetaranya Iyer is a good violinist 

GaidkauMiA^Venkatarow of Kumbakonam. Clever in singing and in play¬ 
ing the violin and the Mridangam.. 

GwAai-sidi—Venkatarow. A violinist. He is Sangeeta Vidwan dt the 
court of Pittapuram. He is a wonderful player on the violin. 

Gaiimu «s«id#a*P*'~Venkata Vydyanathar. He and Muddu Venkatamakhi 
were Vidwans who belonged to the Venkatamakhi school. 

Q«iAaQi.#«is<nli.6ufi||>-Venlmtesvara Ettappa Rajah iSid-ifisp. Ri^b of 
Ettyapuram. Much interested in music. He patronised and supported many musi¬ 
cians. He learnt music as well as the Veena. He has composed a Keertanam hi 
Tamil in the Mukhari Ragam, named ** Sivagurunadanei'*. 

GwAaioiil ndi^Veilkasami Row of Madras. Sheristadar ih the Revenue 
Board office. He was clever in music, in singing and in playing the Veena. 

OomIi§— Venku of Chidambaram. He and his brother Swaminathan were 
skilful in playing the Mridangam and in Talam. 

GomI^ uiaMpI—Venku Bhagavatar of Tinnevelly. A student of Vadivelu 
Nattuvanar. He knew a good number of old Keertanams. He was good in singing 
Raga Alapanas and Pallavi Swarams. He is the author of many Darns, Keertanams, 
Tanams and Vamams. He lived about 6o years ago. Brabmananda ParadesI is his 
son. . 

Gwii < M e oku Pillai of Tinnevelly. He was veiy clever in ptaying 
Ragas and Pallavi on the violin very neatly and with elaborative skill. 

CwilQasusvA—Venkoba. RW. A student of Krishna $ttndara Iyer of 
• Umayiipuram. He was g distingpished vidwan in plpying the vidtn, Jalatarangam 
ai^ Miridangun imd in vocal ssusk;, Me .belonged to Tanjore. His brother Rama Row 
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O« 4 i«u£fojuuo—Venkatagiriappa of Hyderabad. Many Javalis have been 
composed by him. 

G«idttu»Ri£—Poosala Venkataswami. A good player of Nagaswaram. 

OmAmm-ioH—V enkatamakhi 1660. Son of Govinda Deekshatar. He learnt 
musiC; instrumental playing, singing and Lakshya l^kshanams from his brother Yegna 
Narayana Deekshatar and from Sangeeta Vidwan Tanappa Acharyar. He is the author 
of the musical work “ Chaturdandiprakasika ” which treats in an extensive manner 
aVout Veena, Sruti, Swaram, Melam. Ragam, 'I'ayam, Geetam, Prabandbam and Talam. 
He has also composed 24 Ashtapadis on Tyagarajayya of Tiruvarur. 

Gwilifti. fuearpint) —Venkataramanadoss. He is now Veena Vidwan at the 
court of Vijayanagaram. Grandson of yeeita Gururayachar. A distinguished vidwan 
in Sangeeta Sahityam and in singing ragam and pallavi. He has so mastered the 
Veena by his tremendous practice that he could play even the most intricate music 
with the greatest ease and rapidity. 

—^Venu. Son of Muttuswami Nattuvar of Madras. He is a well known 
musician who learnt the art under his father and under Vmia Tyagayyar of Tiruvatti- 
yur, and is very proficient on the Veena. Subbukutti Iyer of Mylapore and Partha- 
saradhi Iyer are his students. 

CMepCsauiM^ido iiRiuO—Venugopala Doss Naidu. Surnamed " Veera 
Soora Veerakanthamani.” He is a vidwan who obtained the Kantamani for coming 
out successfully in a musical trial at Sivaganga. 

G«uapiGaRuRMdr—Venugop.nlan of Negapatam. A very good player of 
Nagaswaram. 

G«i^pRaia«R^fiuRl—Vedanayaga Shastriar. 1774-1864. A distinguished 
vidwan in Tamil and musical composition. He was Sangeeta vidwan in the court of 
Sarabhoji maharajah when Hava Pandithar was prime minister. He wrote the history 
of the Bhonsle Royal family in the shape of poems and received special honors. He is 
the author of 120 works, great and small, such as **Gnanapada Keertanams," 
"Bethlehem Kuravanji," "Gnanakummi," "Paraparakanni," " Aranathintham,” 
"Gnanavulah," **Jepamatai*’and " Perinbakadal". His descendants still live in the 
house built for him by the Rtgah and are singers. Gnanadeepammal, Gnanasikhamani 
Shastriar, Noah Gnanadhickyam Shastriar and Elias Djevasikhamani Shastriar are 
his descendants who were gifted in Tamil and musical composition. 

OoippRuiadb tSdrSnr—Vedanayagam Pillai of Mayavaram. A munsif. Student 
of Meenakshi Sundaram Pillai. A celebrated vidwan in Tamil a^.d Sangeeta Sahityam 
and a good player on the Veena. More than a thousand of his Keertanams have been 
printed and are in use. His wife and children were also proficient in Veena and 
singing. He is also the author of other works treating on justice and morality. 


i 
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Cai^L|f§i!jq«iif —Vcdapuri Kuppustvami Deekshatar of Kumbakonam. 

Proficient in playing all kinds of instruments. 

Gwfa—Veda. Author of '* Sangeeta Makaranda 

LMcaifl—Vedanta Bhagavatar of Kaliadakuritchi. Son of Muttu 
Sastriar. Clever in vocal music. 


S9)ai 

iwojgfAiLsa^iF—Vaikunta Shastri. lie is the author of many Keertanams in 
Sanskrit, especially in the Desika Kngas. which are well known for their charm and 
beautiful ideas. I'hey end with the name of V'aikunta 

Vy^ddi known as Manatattu Vydyanatha Iyer. He could sing 
Karnatic music purely without any admixture. His brother Kamaswami Iyer and his 
son Oorasami Iyer are charming singers. 

asuil—Vydyanatha Iyer of Mayavaram. A distinguished player 
on the V'^eena. He possesses good laya gnanam. He is a great vidwan in singing 
Pallavi. His son Sabhesa Iyer could play the Veena very well. 

asaiS—Vydyanatha Iyer of Kaverirajapiiram. A clever singer. 

<»eu^iu;ia^ BSuii—Vydyanatha Iyer of Arantangi. A good whistler and a 
good singer. 

cNaipaiim^ unaoi^il—Vydyanatha Bhagavatar of Soolamangalam. He could 
perform Harikathas bringing out specially the devotional element. 

uii«ai^l—Vydyanatha Bhagavatar of Ncmali. Kajamannarkoil. 
He could perform Harikathas. 

cnai/fcajpijiussMpI—Vydyanatha Bhagavatar of Melatur. He could perform 
Harikathas beautifull}'. 

oDai^ajjiiasfui utsR—^n/frf Vydyanatha Iyer. Son of Duraiswami Iyer of 
Vyacheri, a village near 'I'anjore. Kven when very young he learnt the art under his 
lather, and pratised it so well that he could sing with the greatest charm in public 
Kateberis. He was a man of principles. He was a distinguished and profound 
scholar in Sangeeta Sahityam and singing. He could sing Keertanams magnificently 
well with a due discrimination of Cjmana. Naya and Desika Kagas. He has been 
honored in good many Samasthanaros. He was Sangeeta Vidwan in the court of 
Sakaram Saheb. He -sang the Kagamalika on the Melakartas in the Sangeeta Mahal 
at Tanjore in the presence of Sakaram Sahib and received special honors in appreci¬ 
ation thereof. He received the title of “ Maha Vydyanatha Iyer " in his I3th year when 
he was singing in the midst of many Vidwans assembled at the Mutt of Tiruvaduturai 
near Kallidakuritchi. His students are Fiddlt Swaminatha Iyer of Palamaneri, 
Saminatba Iyer of Uroayalpuram, Sabhesa Iyer of Madras, and Vtena Vydyanada Iyer 

y g jr—Vyapurt Muttu of Tirupapuliyur. A good player of Mrtdangam. 


For Additional Names See Appendix. 
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6. Some points to be noted in the above list. 

We have not had complete information about the history of the Vidwans 
mentioned in the above list and their musical talents. Moreover, as the particulars 
about many of the Vidwans were obtained after a long delay, we were not able to 
mention them here. There is also some doubt about the musical works of these 
vidwans. However, we must say that great men like Purandara Vithal Das, 
Kshetragnar, Tyagaraja Iyer and Arunachala Kavigal whose names are found in the 
list are among those who made many compositions in Karnatic music and helped to 
preserve the Karnatic ragas from being altogether forgotten. The element of devotion 
which 'their works reflect and the Sancharam of those Ragas which are 
specially suited to such devotion are something marvellous. They are held 
in the highest esteem like the nectar of gods which never satiates. After 
them many Vidwans have composed Padams, Keertanams, Varnams, Raga> 
malikas and Chittaswarams quite commensurate with the dignity of Karnatic 
music which are in use at the present day. Among these, the following 
prominent Vidwans have been regarded as worthy of the highest esteem:—Purandara 
vital Dos, Kshetragnar, Tyagaraja Iyer, Arunachala Kavigal, Venkatamakhi, Gururaya- 
charlu, Veena Kuppayyar, Sadasiva Rayar, Venkataramana Doss,Singalachariar, 
Mahadeva Annavi, Vadivelu Annavi, Subramania Iyer, Syamasastrial, Muttuswami 
Deekshatar, Venkatasubbayyar, Subbarama Iyer, 'I'alapakkam Chinnaya, Venkata- 
subbayyar of Manombuchavadi, Maha Vydyanatha Iyer, Kaduva Bhagavatar and Somu 
Iyer of Talaignayar. Being gifted with the powers of original musical composition, 
they have composed many works in Tamil, Sanskrit and Telugu and have sung them 
also with'the greatest charm. The following eminent vidwans have been singing them 
and are singing them so as to bring out their chief rasams so that their singing itself- 
might be considered celestial:—Maha Vydyanatha Iyer, Subbarayar of Pitchandar- 
koil, Raghavayyar, Madras Subramania Iyer, Singaram alias Venu, Chinna Vyddi; 
Peria Vyddi»^rabha Shastrial, Madras Sabhesa Iyer,,Seenu Iyengar of Ramnad, Para- 
mesvara Bhagavatar, Packiri of Mannargudi, Ponnusami of Madura, Gururayacharlu 
of Vizianagaram, Soorya Narayana Somayaji, Venkatrramana Doss, Samannah of 
Mysore, Subbannah of Mysore, Seshannah of Mysore, ChaUagali Krishna Iyer, Veena 
Perumalayyar, Veena Subbukutti Iyer, Veena Kalyanf krishna Iyer, Fiddle Thirukodi- 
kaval Krishnayyar,'PaIaihaneri Swaminatha Iyer, Bidaram Krishnappa, Tirupayanam 
Panchapakesa Sastrial, Anantarama Bhagavatar, Konerirajapuram Vydyanatha Iyer, 
Tiruvadi Subramania Iyer, Mayavaram Veena Vydyanatha Iyer, Mridangam 
Narayanasami Appah, Mridangam Alaganambi, Mridangam Dakshinamoorti, Mridan¬ 
gam Krishnayyar, Flute Sanjeevi Row, Fiddle Panchapakesa Bhagavatar, Kotevadyam 
Muttya Bhagavatar, Fiddle Masilamoni Pillai, Fiddle Govindasami Pillai and 
others. Besides these, the following distinguished musicians have composed many 
Keertanams and printed and published them so that the Tamilians might use them 
for years:—Thevur Anantabharati, Gopalakrishna Bharati, Arunachala Kavigal, 
Kavikunjaram Iyer, Ramasami Iyer, Muttu Kamalinga S .tupatS Vcdanayaga Shastriar, 
Vedanayagam Pillai and others. Their musical genius, the beautiful ideas in their 
compositions and the beautiful language in which they are clothed have taken the 
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hearts of the Tamilians by storm and they are used by them with great reverence 
even now. But it is a matter for regret that many other Keertanams are in use at the 
present time the ideas of which are not clear even to the singers or the hearers, to the 
exclusion of the old Keertanams full of pregnant ideas which appeal most tellingly 
to the hearts of the people. If tl^ singing of the devotional Keertanams like those 
of Tyagaraja Iyer were preceded by an explanation of the meanings thereof they could 
be better appreciated. Mere sounds without the ideas are entirely fruitless, and 
they serve but to kill time. We desire very much that the Tamilians of South India 
should hear more than they now do the singing of Tamil Keertanams and devotional 
compositions like Thevaram, 'rhiruvachagam, Thiruvoimoli, and Thayumanavar Padal 
so that they might easily understand the ideas in them and be benefited. All Keertanams 
in alien languages should first be interpreted before being sung. One who understands 
the meaning of a song in praise of God and appreciates it derives more benefit than one 
who hears it merely in a foreign tongue. Just as a hart gives up its life when it hears 
the sweet sound of bells, the life of men who strive after sweet sounds only ends fatal. 
A geetam which possesses no good ideas is lifeless and devoid of any use. When a 
man who delights in singing the excellence of the deity expresses it by means of songs, 
his heart is entranced and gets concentrated in the deity and he obtains the high 
privilege of seeing him face to face. Those who hear such devotional songs obtain the 
same privilege. But those who hear the mere sweet sounds do not derive any benefit 
but forget the sounds soon. Man whose nature js wicked certainly requires devotional 
music which has the tendency of eradicating his evil nature. One to whom lyal I'amil 
does not appeal will at least be affected by Isai Tamil or music. Great sages have 
declared that a Brahmin who sings mere sounds without any meaning in them should 
not be allowed to remain in the company of Brahmins while having their dinner. We 
are sure that if Vidwans are requested to give a short interpretation of the Keertanams 
they intend to sing they will only be too glad to understand them themselves and give 
the meaning to others. 

7. The Maharajahs and Nobles who patronised Karnatic music on 

a large scale. 

It will not be out of place here to make honourable mention of those Maha¬ 
rajahs and nobles who maintained and patronised Sangeeta Vidwans by giving resi¬ 
dences to them, gifts of lands and endowments and also encouraged them from time to 
time by giving them clothes, jewels and other presents and helped the continued 
progress of music :— 

Tanjore Samasihanom —Maharajahs Tulajaji and Pratap Singh. 

Malayalam —Maharajahs Kulasekhara Perumal and Ayilya. 

RamMod—HLxxiXn Ramalinga Setupati Avergal. 

K(rMAaf^gfrt~Maharajah Rajagopalakrishna. 

Vitiam^iaram —Maharajah Pasupati Ananda Gajapati. 

PiUapuram —Rajah Venkata Kumara Soorya Row Bahadur. 

Piidukok ^—Maharajah Ramachandra. 

'Maban^hs Krishna Raja Oodayar and Chama Raja Oodayar. 
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Karvehmgnr —Kajali Venkatapathi. 

£///ya///;v/i--Mahai'ajalis Jagadeesvara Kttappa and jagadeesvara Rama 
Kumara Kttappa. 

Ja^eerdar 'I'hirumalai Row. 

/Irr»'«/«/'—jageerdar Uvaranga Bhoopati. 

Tirui'niiuthurai —Mathadhipatis Ambalavana l)e.sikar, Subrainania Desikar and 
Ambalavana Desikar. 

Muttukrishna Mudaliar alias Chinna3'a Mudaliar and Venkatakrishna 

Mudaliar. 

The above mentioned have not onl)' patronised musicians by giving them 
eewrything they required but were themselves capable of correcting the mistakes of 
these vidwans and to sing and make original compositions themselves and leave them 
in use for the future generations with their stamp of authority. Although Indian music 
cannot boa.st apparently of so man}' eminent patrons who have left an everlasting name 
in the field of music yet we have at the present day the Maharajahs of Mysore. Tra* 
vancore, (.'ochin, Pudukotah. Vizianagaram, Pithapuram, Ramnad, Kttiyapuram and 
other provinces who are keen patrons of musicians. 

8. The Many whose names are left out in the list of traditional 

musicians. 

Besides the musicians whose names occur in the above list, tliero are legions 
of musicians who have been' distinguished for their Sangeeta Sahityam and for their ‘ 
efficiency in the three important elements of music, viz., Bhava, Raga and 'I'alam who 
are found among the class of Ochars, Annavis, Players of Nagaswaram, Davul, Mri> 
dangam, Veena and Mukhaveena, Gandharvas, Devadasis and Dancing girls. We know 
*hat these who had attained special efficiency in the three chief elements of music, 
Bhava, Raga and Talam had learnt the ai t from the very beginning and had made it 
their means of livelihood. Among these, the Gandharvis (female singers) were and are 
excellent singers. Of these we find that there were many excellent players on the 
Veena at a very early period as we see from the case of Madhavi who lived 2,000 years 
ago during the reign of Karikal Cholan and from the Veena music of Gandharva- 
dattayar. Such musicians are found at present also. As we have been unable to 
obtain their names and other particulars' regarding them in time we have not mentioned 
them here. That they were the original storehouse from which alt music was disMmj> 
nated later on is a well established fact. It is a world-known truth that Brahmins and 
others learnt the art of playing the Mridaiigam about 30 years later on and appeared 
before the public. But the time when music was learnt because it was a means of 
livelihood is very modem, viz., within the last 1,000 years. For even in the Puranas 
and Kathas which we consider anqicnt we find Gandharvas, Yskshaa, Kinnarer.Ximpuru- 
shar, Nagar and persons like Tumburu, Naradar, Rambha, Tillottama, Oorx'asi and 
Menaka who appeared before the durbar of Rajahs and pnrforilied their music before 
them in public. It is said that in the same peri^ the Brahinina {prepared tbe Homam,. 
bhanted the Vedas, Messed others, obtained Tapani and were fed. But it is nowhere said 
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that a Brahmin ung or danced at the time or played the Nagaswaram or the Veena. 
Further as the Upanishads declare that those who perform dancing, singing and gesti¬ 
culating should be excluded from dining with the Brahmins it is clearly seen that the 
Brahmins had nothing to do with those arts. Yet they are included in the category of 
those who pronounced the name of the deity and extolled him before others. 

The above mentioned Sangeeta Vidwans sang only the Karnatic music 
though they did not have any decided opinion on the Srutis that were in use there. 

9. Some points as regards the 7a Melakartas. 

The twelve Swarams of the Karnatic music and the Ragas that are formed by 
the various combinations of them have been held from ancient times as the Mother- 
Ragas by the Tamilians as well as others who made the Tamil Country their abode and 
such has been the use even at the modern time. Some of these without troubling 
themselves to understand what the Srutis are, quote a few Sootrams to contend that 
the 22 Srutis mentioned by the author of Sangeeta Ratnakaram are the one in use in 
the music of South India. Distinguished musicians like Kshetragnar and Tyagaraja 
Iyer have not definitely stated which Srutis are used in particular ragas. But musi¬ 
cians like Venkatamakhi and Maha Vydyanatha Iyer have composed Geetams and Kaga- 
malikas in the 72 Melakartas. Chinnasami Mudaliar, M.A., has stated that Venkata¬ 
makhi says in his " Chaturdandiprakasika ” that he is the originator of these 72 
Melams and that it is impossible to prove the existence of either more or less than 
the number. Mr. Mudaliar says as follows :— 

Ottaramelam 36. 

(a) The division of Rages mentioned in the chapter on Knga Vivckam in the "Sangeeta 
Ratnakaram’’ of Sarngadevar is not in use. < 

(b) The number of melams in use mentioned in "Swara Mela Kalanidhi’’ of Ramamatya 
is evidently not correct as there were only 19 in use at the time. 

(c) Venkatamakhi, in his " Chaturdandiprakasika*' has distinctly held that if the Mela- 
prastaram were made in regular order without changing the beginning and ending Swarams in 
Poorvangam and Oottarangam and without omitting any of the Vikriti Swarams, there could 
only result 7a Melams, 36 with the Suddha Madhyamam and 36 with the Prati Madhyamam. 

a. If anybody objects and says that there are only a few of them in use, while the others 
are useless and are put down just for the sake of adding importance, Venkatamakhi has the fullow- 
ing answer ready: 

(a) There are diversities in men. 

(i) There are diversities in countries, 

(f) Many Oesika ragas which have been taught in the past are being taught in the pre¬ 
sent and will be taught in the future by singers and musicians who have mastered different kinds 
of systemsi have crept in, which have either become familiar to us by constant use or are found 
only hi treatises^ in course of time these have also melams common to many of the ragas. 

The existence of some important Desika ragas such as Pantu Varali and Kalyani and 
the Mdas common to them. 

(0) These 7s Melakartas have been nwde by us to comprehend all these ragas. So any 
opinion that sonm of these are useleM cannot stand. 
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(/) In My that an important Vrittam is iiarlraa which ia found in the midst of an ocean 
of Vrittams proved to be abaolutely true by “ Vrituratnnkaram^* and. which is obtained by virtue 
of the extensive process of Prastaram* will never hold* 

(g) To say Uiat a Talsm is absolutely useless which is arrived at by tlie tedious process 
of Talaprastaram. and which is found among a vast collection of such Talams will, not hold either. 

e 

(h) No one will dare* to add or take away a Melam from the 73 Metams whi^ have been 
ver)' carefully derived from the well known 13 Swarams* If any one does so^ all my e^rts have 
been in vain. Even Sivan who has an eye in the forehead will find it impossible to do so. So 
just as the letters known as'* Mstrukaighar are fixed at 51, the 73 Melams are fixed. There 
could'be neither more nor less. Thus I have established the theoiy of 73 Melams, Ac., Ac." 

Although these 72 Melakartas and the Ragas derived from them refer to 
Hlirnatic music, they have been arrived at so as to create some doubt in the process of 
formation. The Geetams and Sahityas of Purandhara Vithai Das Who lived in 1500 A.D. 
before Venkatamakhi are in use even now. In the treatise known as Vyasaghata- 
kam” which is even prior to the time of Purandhara Vithai Das we see the Ragas Kana* 
kangi, Ratnangi, and Ganamoorti with the marks of Graha, Nyasa and AmsaSwarams. 
It seems that Purandhara Vithai Das lived before Venkatamakhi and that the treatise 
*' Vysaghatakam" was anterior to his time. The fact that the names Kanakangi”, 
" Ratnangi” and Ganamoorti ’* which occur in^e 72 Melakartas have been mutilated 
into Kanakambari”, Penadyuti” and “ Ganasmnavarali'' warrants us to say that a 
new treatise has been written with the help of the old, thus expunging the prior one 
completely. Compare the fact how treatises in alien tongues, which only copied the 
ideas in the old Tamil works, have been written so as to hide completely the 
original. 

zo. The New garb in which the old 103 modes (ucAradr) appear. 

There are those who would not accept the theory of the 72 Melakartas but 
would persistently declare that there are only 19 Ragas in accordance with the views 
of the author of Sangeeta Ratnakaram and Ramamatya. We might wonder how the 
103 modes which were in use 2,000 years ago went out of use. But the truth is they 
have not disappeared. The old ragas are still in use at present. But only their names 
are found changed in alien languages and different'Sahityams are found in them but 
the old Varna Mettus still remain. But in course of time When the ragas, the swarams 
and the Srutis became open to doubt, different theories were put forward, inany 
mixtures resulted and the original ragas were marred. No one cared to find out the 
errors nor to ascertain the Srutis which occurred in the ragas in use. So there is no 
chance of learning any of these by means of books but one has to serve 10 or la years 
before one is able to master them. As we were making researches into Swarams, 
Srutis and Ragas, we found it expedient to organise a Sabha of Vidwans so that they 
may be systematised, and the i^lt was the establishment, of the Tanjore l^ngeeUi 
Vidya .Mahljana Sangam. 

*■. ' I '■ 
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VII. THE TINJORE SAN6EETA YIEYA MAHAJANA 8AN6AM. 

I. Why the Sangfim was started. 

NVE tried for a long time to have a knowledge of musici which is held 

' « 

superior even to nectar, and to find out its secrets. Many essays on music appeared 
from time to time in the journals for the past lew years, which were more or less of a 
conflicting character. But in the midst of them we found many doubts as regards 
Srutis and Ragas, a few doubts which resulted from the confusion of the Dwavimsati 
Srutis with the Srutis of the Karnatic music. Knowing that there was no reason why 
such doubts should arise and being assured that there must be many distinguished 
Vidwans in South India who would be able to clear those doubts, and whose words 
would be of much benefit to the public, we sent the following article to “ Sentainil" 
* the organ of the Madura I'amil Sangam, to "Swadesa Mitran ” and to the Hindu " 

t 

INDIAN MUSIC. 

*■ 

O thou journal which is illustrious and famous as fine gold I we were very 
much pleased and encouraged to see an article in your columns with the heading 
Indian Music specially as we have been making researches into the secrets of 
Indian Music for the past lo years.' We write the following article to be published in 
your valuable journal as we find that under the patronage of many distinguished 
Vidwans and Maharajahs y<iu publish many new and interesting articles day by day. 

INDIAN MUSIC. 

“Sir, 

I was highly delighted to read in the brilliant columns of your paper the 
article under the title of ^ Indian music”. 

For the last ten years 1 have been an earnest student of that subject, and my 
enquiries in respect of it have been chiefly directed towards finding out the secret 
scientific principle which underlies and pervades Indian Music. I venture to send 
you these lines, as your organ is patronised by many excellent men of culture, and 
the columns thereof are everyday luminous in the discussion of many a new and 
valuable topic. 

Every body knows that in creation, man. bird, beast and reptile, each is 
endowed with a strong love of music and an inherent sound sufficient for the expression 
of pain or pleasure on the part of the individual. 

From the level of herbs onwards, throughout the whole range of the Vegetable 
Kingdom endowed with a single sense, the influence of music could be 
traced. The Mango, the Jack, the Date, the Tamarind, the Gooseberry, the Margosa, 
the Champaca, and other trees that flower with the advent of the south wind, Mallika, 
Kundumailika. and other plants and hill trees that blossom by the sway of the west wind, 
the Naval, the Tazhai and others of ssime species, the Parijata, the Pichy, Mullai, 
Samanti, the Rose, the Lotus, and other plants, Sampangi, Jiaiki and other trees, the 
many sp^es herba-^1 these put forth tbolr blossom in response to the placid vibra¬ 
tion that pervades the wind. If that be so^ it goes without saying, that human beings 
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endowed with a liix sense also are moved by concord of sounds. When we 
reflect that God in the shape of a still small voice (i Kings 1^13) spoke to a devotee, 
wc may realise that He alone exists as Universal Harmony, flooding and penetrating 
the heaven.s and the Universe and all things animate as well as inanimate, in varying 
degrees of vibration. From infancy to old age. it is melody that makes life sweet and 
cheerful. From the finite harmony on the material plane, the consciousness is uplifted 
and becomes fit for the perception of spiritual joy which opens the door to Divine 
ecstacy which is the mould or channel through which harmony flows. The universe is 
the expression of the Divine Sound Aum, and the Divine Life that pervades it and con¬ 
stitutes its origin is Vibration which is fundamentally Sound-Word which was God 
(John I-M). If this is Divine, what better analogy could be given for the potentiality 
of molodv ? I le, the embodiment of vibration, is the Life of all existence, the energy of 

• I 

the Life, the emotion of the energy, the perception, the sound and expression of the 

joy- 

'I'he saints introduced the seven essential tones of scale out of the Divine 
sound, that is, out of the tonal relationship of God to matter, made Srutis of all its 
modulations, its rhythmical flexibilities and ramifications; praising Him who is the 
limit of all vibrations and the embodiment of all harmony, they (the saints) wedded 
themselves with the spirit of Eternal Good. And people who could not perceive the 
real value qf music, employed it to serve their ends on the material plane which appear¬ 
ed to them all in all. 


Music is thus valuable on the material plane as well as on the spiritual. 
There is a natural tendency bn the part of people to learn it, to practise it, to teach it to 
others and enjoy it while alone and in the company of others as well; and even stu¬ 
dents who are unable to carry on their practice to the full measure of their desire, 
always cherish to be lifted into at-one-ment with the highest altitudes of music. . Of 
such I am one. 1 request that accomplished musicians who read this will clear my 
doubts and thus pave the way for the growth and better understanding of Indian 
music. 

1. What is the origin of the ' Sapta Swaras*. What was the order of their 
development ? Is there at present any rule which would enable any one to sound the 
various ‘Swarams’ in oi der ? ' • 


3. Is it true th.-re are 22 Sraitis in the Octave? If so, what are they? 
What are the views of the celebrated S trnga Devar and Matai'ga Rishi on the 
subject? Are the different names used by them for the Srutis such as 'Teevra*, 
' Kumudvati,’ *Manda', ‘Chandovati* etc., and the names for the * Jatis' such as 
*Deepta','Ayata',‘Mridu*, ‘Madhya* and ‘Karuna* still in use? According to the 
two authors mentioned above, there are the 4' Sas', 4 ' Mas', 4 'Pas’, 3 * Ris', 3 ‘ Dhas', 
3 ‘ Gas*and 2 *Nis* in the Octave.- Could.any one state the names and tlieir places 
in the Octave ? Are such ' Swarams* in practical use ? 

3. Are there only ifioA varieties of‘Ragams* which could be derived by the 
permutation and combination of all the 'Swarams* except the permanent ‘Sbatjamam* 
and 'Panchamam* ? Or, is there room for the birth of more Ri^pui ? 



Hfm. 




4. Are there any Hxed principles satisfying all the Sruti rules allowing for 
’Vakram' and 'Varjyam', by which one could easily understand the *Sancharam* (ramifi* 
cation) of any Ragam and detect mistakes in them while being sung ? 

5. Some say that the 'Sancharam' of a ragam is determined by its ’Gectam*- 
Are there any who have a knowledge of those 'Geetams' and can they prepare a 
' Geetam’ for the Ragam specified below in any tjroe they choose and give the rules 
which guided them in such a composition ? 

Sa, Ga4, Ma2, Oha6, Pa. Dha6, Ni6, Sa; Sa. Ni6, Pa. Maa. Ri4. Sa. The name 
of the Ragam is Navanita Panchamnm ; Sub>Ragam of Varuna Priya; 24th Tayi- 
Ragam (mother tone;. 

6. The Kir i A NAMs of many renowned musicians such as Miidduswami 
Dikshatar of Tiruvalur, Syamasastrial of ranjore, Subramania Iyer of Trivady, 

, .Sadasiva Rao of Mysore, and 'I'yagaraja Iyer-of Trivady are held in the highest 
estimation in South India. What was the basis of these Kirtanams? Have they 
handed down to any one the mysteries of their science ? It is traditionally known that 
the sage Narada furnished Tyagaraja Iyer with a Chuvadi (book) containing rules which 
enabled him to compose a fresh Kiktanam every day for the worship of the Deit)'. 
This tradition, coupled with the peculiar excellence of his Kirtanas, intakes me bold to 
think that such a work exists. If so^ who has it now ? 

7. Does the primary Melakarta which is the basis of all possible Ragams 
exist anywhere at the present day ? 

8. From the Kighth Tayi Ragam. Hanumat-todi. which has Suodwa Rk and 
Sauharan.v Ga in the -Scale, is it scientifically correct to derive the following a.s 
Janya>Ragam? 

Tool with the and Sruti Rt and 3rd Sruti Ga etc., Bhuopai.am with the third 
Sruti Re, and the 5th Sruti Ga etc., Asavrri with the first Sruti Re and the third Sruti 
Ga etc? Perhaps, for the sake of effect, they used the 3rd Sruti instead of the and and 
the 5th instead of the 4fh Sruti in the Bhoopala Ragam, and they constructed the 
Asaveri by substituting the ist in the place of the and and the third in the place of the 
4th. What is the reason for this violation of principles? If two different kinds of 
Srutis (one of them decidedly unscientific) are used in many Ragamsi will it not 
confound those who strive to learn the science of music ? My humble opinion is there 
must exist somewhere a definite set of rules by,learned musicians which will certainly 
not lead any one astray. I suggest this for the main reason that if such rules exist, it 
will be a decided boon that will open a royal road to the study of scientific Indian music. 

9. At the present day there is no unanimity of opinion as regards the inter* 
val between the 13 semitones of the octave. Some bold that with the exception of the 
never varying Sa and Pa, the other notes are arranged on the principle of Equal 
lemperaoent Along with this, there is the idea that Indian music cannot be literally 
played on the Piano or the Harmonturo. My firm belief it that all poeaible Ragama 
that could be brought under the 73. MfUikutaa which have the Semitones as their 
basis can correctly be played on these instruments. But it will be impossible to play 
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those Ragains which are derived from the 22 Srutis which are made up of quarter 
tones. The insufficiency of the harmonium, for Indian music, is paatly derived from 
the inability to discriminate between the Ragams that could be played on it and the 
Ragams that could not be played. I'o give an instance, it is possible to play the 
Dheera Sankarabharana Kagam which has in its scale the 4th Sruti Re and Dha etc., 
but not the brilliant and effective Sa.nkakamharanam which has the 5th Sruti Re and 
Dha etc. If these two notes, the 5th Sruti Re and Dha are given up, the brilliant 
Ragam will have lost its life, though it might resemble the Ragam in other respects. 

./V./?. rhoiigh my view as regards the Srutis and the quarter tones is 
slightly different from the ordinary view. I make this statement assuming the truth of 
the latter. 

If my readers could give any other opinion and point out the difference 
between the Sw’arams on a Veena and the half-Swarams on a Harmonium, I shall be 
thankful. 


10. It is popularly said that many of the musicians of old w ere able to 
spin out a Ragam for 10 or 40 nights without repetition, whereas, it is very rare to 
hnd a modern musician who could sing a Ragam for two hours. It makes one 
conclude that the former had learnt by heart many Pka.stak.\s which helped them 
in spinning out a Ragam. If so, how many kinds of Prastara.s arc there ? Where 
can one obtain them now ? 


Many learned men who take a special interest in the science of Indian Music 
when they make enquiries about Swaranis other than the Semitones, invariably get. 
the following answer. “The quarter Swarams are Gamakams of v/hich there are 
10 varieties. These are a sealed book and have been handed down to us by our Gurus; 
they cannot be written down, but can be acquired only by intelligent study for years.” 


In this age of the benign British rule, Englishmen unfold without reserve'their 
valuable discoveries in the field of science and their invention in machinery and 
instruments; and as standing evidence of their power of original research and, what is 
more, far-reaching sympathy with mankind, they immortalize every bit of scientific dis¬ 
covery in books and establish institutions for the benefit of students who are in quest 
of knowledge. If Indians will only publish, for the benefit of all, their achievements 
in the art of music, its secret principles, fundamental laws and regulations, the repu¬ 
tation of Indian music will advance beyond their wildest reckoning. It is with this 
object that I have ventured to set forth my doubts on the subject, and 1 beg the favor 
of accomplished musicians to be pleased to clear them." 

No reply of any kind has been yet received in answer to the above article. 


a. The Essay that was sent to Europe about Indian Music. 

A few days after, the following article was sent to the ** Royal Society of Arts,” 
John Street, Adelphi, London, to “The Music News” 3, Wine Office Court, Fleet 
Street, London, to the ” Musical Standard ” 83, Charing Cross Road, London and to 
the ” Musical Times", 160, Wardour Street, London, for the benefit of those English 
musicians interested in Indian Music, 
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INDIAN MUSIC. 

Indian Music has been, for some time, an attractive and interesting study to 
Englishmen. Some of them have also been touring in this country in order tc make 
their own researches and obtain first-hand information in the field of Indian Music. 
One of these tourists, Mr. H. Fox Strangwa^'s, was recently in our midst here at 
Tanjore, holding interviews with the eminent musicians of the place u ith a view to 
know the inherent quality and worth of Indian Music. Writing on this subject in the 
Madras Mail,” a few months ago, he observed that Indian musicians who are dispos¬ 
ed to wrap up their musical practice in m3'stery and who deliberately withhold the 
knowledge which their pupils had paid for. have no need of an acoustic theory. He 
regretted that not even one in a hundred cared to inquire into the theory of the Sruti. 
He further said that there was room for good work in recoiling the excellent Indian 
songs, but that no Indian would think of it; that the work, however, would be 
published in Germany and sold in America. 

With regard to these remarks of his, I wish to sa>' a few words. Students of 
Indian Music who wish to have a knowledge of the Srutis ransack all their books in 
vain to find out (a) the principle which underlies and pervades them all, (b) the method 
of constructing melodies out of the Srutis, and, (c^ the Meukartha which contains 
all the melodies. No problem relating to Indian Music could be solved without a defi. 
nite knowledge of these three things. Professors of Indian Music have devoted a 
whole life-time to a single Raoam and have composed Geetams, Varnams, Kirtanams 
and Pai.i.avis out of it, leaving the fundamental theory thereof to remain an enigma. 
Only the old Ragams are sung at the present day and nobody thinks of attempting the 
various new Ragams, although they are furnished with the basis-scales of all the 
Ragams. New discoveries and unusual phenomena relating to earth and sky are 
coming to light every day, but, in the realms of Indian Music, time honoured methods 
prevail, and so the music remains where it was.^ While allowing that there are a few 
things that are, of course, excellent in w'hat is ancient, my humble opinion is, that in 
respect of Indian Music, time-honoured methods have teen the bet* noir of progress. 

Before proceeding to explain what I have to say regarding Sruti, Raga- 
SPHUTAM and Kartha, I wish to say a few - words as to the MoTHER-RAOAif in Indian 
Music and the Jamyams or melodies that arc bom of them. 

I. In the Piano or the Harmonium, the scale played from the middle C to 
its octave and back is the basis scale for the 39th Mother-Ragam in Indian Music, 
known as Dheerasankarabharanam. In English notation the scale and Ragachurukkam 
(a simple specimen of the Ragam) of this will be as I on page 316 A. 

3. With I) as ke^-note, if 8 successive white notes be sounded, we get the 
basis-scale for the 32nd Mother-Ragam known as Karaharapr^-a. The scale and Raga¬ 
churukkam is as 3 on page 316 A. 

3. With E as the keynote, if 8 successive white notes be played we get the 
basis-scale for the 8th Mother-Ragam known as Hanumattodi. The scale and Raf^- 
churukkam is as 3 on page 316 A. 
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4. With F as the keynote if 8 successive white notes be played we obtain 
Meshakalyani, the 65th Mother>*Ragam. The scale and Ragachurukkam will be as 
4 on page 216 Pi. 

5. With G as the keynote, if 8 successive white notes be played we obtain 
Harikambhodi the 28th Mother-Ragam, The basis-scale and Ragachurukkam will be 
as 5 on page 216 B. 

6. With A as the keynote, if 8 successive white notes be sounded we get the 
20th Mother-Ragam or Natabhairavi. The basis-scale and Ragachurukkam will be as 
6 on'page 216 B. 

7. With B as keynote if 8 successive white notes be sounded, we get a 
Ragam named Sudda Todi without G. This is regarded as a Janyam from Hanu- 
mat-todi, the 8th Mother-Ragam. The basis-scale and Ragachurukkam will be as 7 
on page 216 B. 

N.B .—In all Indian Music, each Ragam commences with C which is the first 
note of the basis-scale: therefore when we speak of scale commencing with G we 
really mean it commences with C, but the intervals are arranged as if the scale were 
played on the white notes only, from G to G. For example, if the Harikambhoji scale 
be G A B C D E F G, the semi tones fall between 3 and 4, and 6 and 7. So the real 
Harikambhoji scale will be C D E F G A B flat and C. The 12 white and black notes 
of an octave in the Harmonium and the 12 notes of the octave on the Indian Veena are 
just the same. Only the intervals between these 12 Swaras, say. tones less than a ' 
semitone, cannot be sounded on the Harmonium. So, at the outset, it is easy to 
understand what are popularly known as the 72 Mother-Ragams, derived from these 
twelve notes and their tonal relationship. I'he peculiar excellence of Indian Music 
consists in singing according to given Sruti the thousands of melodies derived from the 
72 Melams or Mother-Ragams based on the 12 notes of the octave, without allowing 
any admixture of other notes, and strictly according to given laws. But this unique 
system of singing is undergoing a gradual change in the hands of Indian musicians 
from time to time, either by the Sruti of a melody getting a little changed or by the 
admixture of strange sounds or b^' the absence of a definite system of laws to which 
all the various melodies may conform. As a result of this, some melodies, Keerta- 
nams and Varnams have become individualised and handed down to posterity, nay, 
they have become family treasures. In course of time, some characteristic errors have 
also crept in. Some Ragams have become invested with certain errors which embar¬ 
rass even the best Indian musician. These errors are now justified either on the 
score of antiquity or heredity, or considered too sacred to be rectified as they originat¬ 
ed from Rishis or sages of old. Recently, an. Indian musician who noticed a Sruti 
difference in the Anandabhairavi, derived from the Natabhairavi, (the 20th Mother- 
Ragam) was afraid that he had to regard it as generating from 8 different Mother- 
Ragams. Another musician held that the very error had its beauty. And others said 
that when it was. sung rightly, according to the Sruti pertaining to the Mother-Ragam, 
the result was simply charming. As there is such a variety of opinion among musicians 
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of repute, they do not care to rectify themselves but go on singing it as they have 
received it from their predecessors and do not care to inquire into the fundamental 
theory of Music. It has scarcely occurred to them that there must be in existence* 
one theory and one law of constructing melody for all people from the Himalayas to 
Cape Comorin and from the Indus to the Bay of Bengal. If there be one such law 
acceptable to all, Indian Music is sure to reach a position of eminence. 

Though at the outset it may appear an Herculean task, yet it is possible to 
sing ail the 171,396 melodies, every one of which has a charm of its own. A precise 
knowledge of the law of melody is all that is required to get over the existing doubts 
and errors. The practice will be found comparatively easy by those who had a real ear 
for Music. 

Talking of Western Music, it may be said that, of the 6 melodies based on the 
8 white notes from C to C, the first, namely the Dheerasankarabharanam is sung in. 
English Music with the admixture of Srutis belonging to the other 5 melodies and 
some times clean without them. The resultant melody resembles Sankarabharanam 
in several places, but it is not entirdy that, nor is it Todi or Kalyani. 

The Indian musician has ** Moods" to express the thoughts of his mind and 
Alapanams to bring out the choicest parts of a Ragam, while the subtlety of time and 
his own ingenuity are shown by means of the Pallavis. It is impossible to harmonise 
such intricate portion of the Indian Music. But 1 know, however, from my own ex> 
perience, that simple Keerthanams and Swarajatis (plain singing without Alapanams and 
Gamakams) can be beautifully harmonised. Musicians who have heard Indian Music 
sung to four parts admit that it is exquisite. I am of opinion that, as the Indian musi* 
cian cultivated melody alone, he advanced beyond the middle stage of simple and popu* 
lar Music into realms of intricate and subtle Music to show off his ingenuity in exposi¬ 
tion and variation. 

My idea is to give a specimen Keerthanam or Swarajati for each of the above 
mentioned 6 Ragams in the course of my next article. I have given however, the 
following. 

What 1 have already said and what I intend to say in the succeeding articles 
many not be altogether new to my readers and may not be any real value to them, or, 
it may be considered impracticable. Again in some respects I may be overrating the 
importance of my subject or may fail to do it justice. Yet it is my earnest desire to 
tiy to meet all objection as far as I can, either by private correspondence or through 
the medium of any Journal. If I find that at least I have roused an interest in a few 
of my readers, I have had my reward.” 

Royal Society or Arts, 
John Street, Adelphi, 
LONDON, W.C. 

Dear Sir, 

1 beg to acknowledge with many thanks your letter of and instaWt 

Articles on Music scarcely come within the scope of the journal, which deals, 
as you know rather with the applied arts than fine arts. 
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If however, you would care to send me your Mss. I -should be glad to look at it. 

The principal papers that deal with the subject of Music are, the “ Musical 
News” 3, Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, ** The Musical Standard,” 83, Charing Cross 
Road, and The Musical Times” 160, Wardour Street, the addres.ses giyen all being in 
London. 

Yours faithfully, 

G. K. MENZIES, 

' Asst. Sscretafy. 

Rao Sahib M. Abraham Pandither, * 

Karunanithi Medical Hall, 

Tanjore. 

f 

Replies to my above articles- 

Royal Society of Arts, 
John Street, Adelphi, 
LONDON, W. C. 

Nov. tgi I. 

Dear Sir, 

Since receiving your letter of September 13th 1 have been making inquiries 
in different directions, but I am sorry to say without any satisfactory results. It is 
difficult to find any people in this Country with interest in or knowledge of Indian 
Music* I am therefore returning the Mss. which you were kind enough to send me, 
with much regret that I have not been able to assist you. 

Yours faithfully, 

G. K. MENZIES, 

Editor of the Jowtnal. 

M. Abraham Pandither, 

Karunanithi Medical Hail, 

Tanjore. 

3. The origin of the Tanjore Sangeeta Vidya Mahajana Sangam. 

Though subsequent personal enquiries were made of many Vidwans we 
did not receive any satisfactory answer for the above queries. When doubt existed as 
regards the fundamental ideas of Indian music, nainely as regards Swarams and Srutis 
how could we establish other theories which are based on them ? ‘ The Ragakramam 
could only result from the realisations of the position of the Swarams. Music can stand 
only after the mathematical calculation of the Srutis has been established. Just like 
the Tamil saying that the life of men who are ignorant of'* numbering their days” is 
one lories of trouble, music without mathematical precision is open to endless doubt. 
How could a science without precision in its fundamental ideas and a house without a 
foundation ever hope to stand ? So, having our fears that the music of South India 
might get mixed with Desikam in' course of time and become corrupt like other music 
we had to establish the above Sangam. , 

When Hjs Excellency Lord Carmichael, the Governor of Madras, visited 
Tanjore in February 191 a, a number of Musical Vidwans were present here for the 
purpose of paying their respects. Among them were the folldwing musicians 
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Veena Vydyanatha Iyer of Mayaveram, Muttya Bbagavatar of Harikesava- 
nallur» Panchapakesa Bbagavatar of Tanjore, A. G. Piebaimuttu, B.A., L.T., of 
Tanjore, Haribara Bbagavatar, R. Subramania Iyer,SubrainaniaSbastrial, N. P. Subra- 
mania Iyer, Veena Vencatachalam Iyer, Raraalinga Gurukkal, Vydyanatba Ijrer of 
Konerirajapuram and Krishna Iyer of Tirukodikaval. At a meeting of the above musi¬ 
cians 1 placed my views before them and it was unanimously resolved that a musical 
Sangam was very necessary and that it should be organised. Later on, the idea of such 
a Sangam was placed before the following gentleman who gladly promised to become 
patrons of the Sangam:—Maharajah Setupati of Ramnad, M.R.Ry. Kai Bahadur 
Saminatha Vijaya I'hevar Avargal, Zemindar of Papanad, M.R.Ry. V. A. Vandayar 
Avergal of Poondi, M.R.Ry. Kao Bahadur Annasami Tevar Avergai of Ukkadai. 
M'R.Ry. Avidayappa Pillai Avergal, M.R.Ry. P. V. Krishnasami Naik Avergal, 
M.R.Ry. T. Sambamoorti Row Avergal, M.R.Ry..Venkatasubbayyar Avergal, M.R.Ry. 
Rao Bahadur C. Nagoji Row Avergal and others. Others have since become mem¬ 
bers and have promised their help. The Sangam has been conducted at my own 
expense till now because I first' wanted to prove to the world the usefulness and 
expediency of such a Sangam before asking for help from outside. 1 hear that 
many who have heard about the work of the Sangam either through others or through 
the published reports are willing to render all possible assistance. I hope that 
this Sangam will make its progress and be of genuine usefulness in developing the 
music of South India in many ways. Other particulars as regards the working of the 
Sabha may be gathered from the following'reAiafks:— 

11 will be of use if we notice here soipe particulars about the object of the 
Sangham, the members thereof and the yvork done by them. 

4. The objects of the San^ram. 

1. To make a study of such data as would tend to the development of South 
Indian music and to publish them. 

2. To establish an academy for the systematic teaching of South Indian 
music and its fundamental rules. 

3. To arrange for examining its pupils and others desirous of being examined 
and give certificates of merit to those who are proficient. 

4. To search for and publish works on music which would be of help to 

Kamatic Music as well as Keertanams which have not hitherto been published. 

5. To make arrangements about ^leveloping the art of performing Kathas and 

singing. 

6. To deliberate upon, and remove the doubts about, some of the important 
items of Karnatic music. 

7. To purify the Karnatic Ragas by weeding out a few of its errors. 

8. To reward.4istingui8bed Vidwans by means of medals and honorific titles. 

9. To Alace before the Sangam for its approval new treatises, essays, opinions, 
or, new Keertanams in connection with Karnatic music and have Karnatic Ragas and 
modes sung by distinguished musicians. 

Many noblemM, gentlemen, richmen and Vidwans have become members of 
this Sangam and are working in it sacrificing their substance and their energy. 
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5. The Mcfhbers of the Mahajana Sangam. 

Founder and President. 

M. R. Ry. Rao Sahib M. Abraham Pandither. 

Chairmen of the Reception Committee. 

„ PanchapakeM Bhagavatar AvI. 

„ Muttya Bhagavatar Avl*. . 

Secretaries. 

,1 A. G. Pichaimuthu Avi-, B.A., L.T. 

N. P. Subramania Iyer Avl- 

Chairmen of the Pint Meeting. 

a 

,1^ ViuM Vydyanatha Iyer Avl. 

H ' Swaminatha Iyer Avl. of Palamaneri. 

Chairmen of the Second Meeting. 

0 T. Sambamurti Row Avl, B.A., B.L- 

„ A. G. Pichaimuthu Avl 1 B-A-* L-'r.t Tanjore. 
t, P. V. Naganatha Sastrial Avl., B.A., B.L., Tanjore. 

Chairmen of the Third Meeting. 

Vtena VepkataramanadoM Avl., Vijajranagaram. 

■„ H. P. Krishna Row Avl-, B.A., Mysore- 
„ Sabhesa Iyer Avl- Madras. 

Chairmen of the Fourth Meeting. 

m _ 

„ V- P. Madhava ROw Avl., C- 1 .E., Dewan, Baroda. 

e 

„ Doraisami Iyengar Avl., Madras. 

Chairman of the Fifth Meeting. 

„ T. A- Ramakrishna Iyer Avl., (Retired) Sub-Judge, Palghat. 

Chairman of the Sixth Meeting. 

„ A. S. Balasubramania Iyer Avl, B. A., B- L., Sub-Judge, Kumbakonam. 

Patrons. 

H. H. Maharejah Holkar, Indore. 

H. H. Setupati Maharajah, Ramnad, 

The Right Honourable Viscountess Churchill, V. A.,London- 
M. R. Ry. Sivejl Rajah Saheb Avl., Tanjore. 

„ Pratapsingh R^ah Saheb Avl-, Tanjore. 

„ Rai Bahadur Swaminatha Vijaya Tevar Avl, the Zemindar of Pkpanad. 

„ V. P. Madhava Row Avl, C I. E., Dewan, Baroda- 
„ Rao Bahadur Annasami Tevar Avl, Ukkadai. 

„ V. Appasami Vandayar Avl, Poondi. 

„ V. Gopalasami Raghunatha Rsjaliar Avl, Haridwaramangalam. 
n Sivashanmuga Meygnana Sivachsrya Swamigal, Tlrupapulivur. 
ft Rao Bahadur C Nagoji Row Avl, B. A., Coimbatore. ^ 

„ Rao Saheb J. Sunam Bhut, Hadakalli, Bellary. 

„ S. R- M. C. T. Pettatchi Chettlar Avl, Zemindar of Andlpatti. 

„ Rai Bahadur J. 8. Gnanayyar Nadar Avl, B.A, B.Lh Sub-Judge, N^apitaai. 
,, T. A Ramakrishba.Iyer Avl, Retired Stt^Judge^ Pal^t 
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« 7 - 

M. R. Ry. 

A- S. Balasubraraania Iyer AvI. B. A*. B< L>, Sulnjudge, Kumbakonam. 

i 8 . 


Rao Bahadur N. Krishnasami Iyengar AvI, B< A-, B. L ., Kumbakonam- 

• 9 . 

«« 

T. Sambamurti Row AvI, B. A., B. L-, Tanjore. 

30 . 

• » 

Audinarayana Iyer AvI, Panna^'ar. Pavoor. 

31 . 

fl 

S. Venkatasubbayyar AvI, B- A., B- L-, Taiijora. 

33 . 

If 

Dr. T. N. Govinda Iyer AvI, M. B. and C M. TInnevelly. 

33. 

*• 

Radhakrishna Iyer AvI, B- A-, Pudukotah. 

* 4 - 

If 

T. D. Swamiiiatha Iyer AvI, Tanjore. 

The Musical Vidvana present at the Meetings. 

1 . 

M. R. Ry. 

Venkatramauaduss Pantulu, Vizianagaram. 

3 . 

'1 

FitUik Sabhesa Iyer AvI, Madras. 

3 - 

•f 

Fiddk Swamiiiatha Iyer AvI, Piilamaneri. 

4 ' 

•f 

Krishna l^’er AvI, Ernakulam. 

5 - 

If 

Vema Vydyanatha Iyer AvI, Mayavaram. 

6 . 

If 

Fiddle Panchapakesa Bhagavatar AvI, Tanjore 

7. 

•1 

Muttya Bhagavatar AvI, Harikesavanallur. 

8 . 

1 

Pratapa Ramasw.nmi Bhagavatar AvI, Poovanur. 

9 - 

If 

Feena Venkatachalani Iyer AvI, Tanjore- 

10. 

fl 

Nagaraja Bhagavatar AvI, Tanjore. 

11. 

»f 

Doraiappah Iyer AvI, Tanjore- 

13 

If 

Saptarishi Bhagavati.r AvI, Tanjore. 

•3- 

fl 

Radhakrishna Bhagavatar AvI, Kumbakonam. 

14. 

If 

Veena Ramasaini lyei' AvI, Tanjore. 

»s. 

1* 

Veeiia Appakannu Pillai AvI, Chidambaram. 

36. 

If 

Fiddle Narayanasami Ij'er AvI, Tanjore. 

17. 

If 

Fiddle Johannes Sundararajam Avt, Madras. 

iS. 

If 

Govinda Bhagavatar AvI, Karuntattangudi, Tanjore. 

19. 

• • 

Syamasastri AvI, Tanjore- 

30 . 

fl 

Jagannatha Bhutgosami AvI, Tanjore. 

31 • 

If 

Visvanatha Sastriai' AvI, Tanjore. ' 

33. 

• 1 

Appasami Iyer AvI, Vyaicheri. 

a3- 

ft 

R. Subramania Iyer AvI, Tamil Pandit, Tanjore. 

* 4 - 

19 

Satigeeia Ramachandra I^'er AvI, Ukkadal. 

as- 

If 

Saminatha Pillai AvI, Tanjore- 

36. 

If 

Fiddk Padmanabha Naidu AvI, Tanjore. 

a?' 

»f 

Mridangam Swami Iyer AvI, Tanjore. 

38. 

ft 

Mridangam Mani Bhutgosami AvI, Tanjore- 

39. 

II 

Ghaia Vadyam Sundara Ramayyar AvI, Kumbakonam. 

30. 

If 

S. V. Rangasami Iyengar AvI, Madras. 

3i‘ 

II 

M- K- Sreenivasa Iyengar AvI, Madral. 

3a. 

l9 

K. V. Sreenivasa lyeugar Avl, Trichinopoly. 

33- 

l» 

Sadhu Ganapati Subramania Sastrial, Tiruvadi. 

34- 

99 

K. Ramachandra Iyer AvI, Keevalur, 

35. 

ft 

Seshayya Avl, Mayavaram- 

36. 

99 

Chokkalinga Nadar Avl, Nadukaveri- 

37- 

99 

SwamidoM Hastings Avl, Vijayapuram. 

38. 

9f 

A. G. Pichaimuthtt Avl, B. A., L. T-, Tanjora. 
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39. Sri Mathi Vttna Bhagyam Ammal (Mrs- Abraham Pandither) 

40. I, Annapoornam Ammal (Mrs. Gnanaaikhamani) 

41. „ FUdk Marakatavalii Ammal (Miss Pandither) 

4s. „ Fufdf* Kanaicavalli Ammal (Miss Pandither) 

The Names of those who read Basaya at the Meetinga and the aubjecta thereof. 

i. M- R. Ry. A. G. Pichaimuthu Avl, B. A., L. T., Tanjore, on the dignity and usefulness 

of music, the histoiy of European music and a few important points 
thereon. 

9. R. Subramania Iyer Avl, Tanjore, on the dignity and utility of music. 

3. ' „ Saptarisbi Bhagavatar Avl, of Tanjore, on Sangitam and Sahityam, the 

determination of the as Srutis and their usefulness. 

4. „ A. P. Gahesa Iyer Avl, of Mylapore, on Karnatic Music, its present condi¬ 

tion, the secrets of Indian music and the method of singing. 

5. „ Muttya Bhagavatar Avl, of Harikesavanallur, on. the system of practising 

music. 

6. „ PSnchapakesa Bhagavatar Avl, of Tanjore, on the art of singing, and the sa 

Srutis. 

7. „ Radakrisnna Bhagavatar Avl, of Kumbakonam, on the dignity of music, and 

researches into the Bhairavi Ragam on the ppncipte of the as Srutis. 

8. ' S. Subramania Sastrial, Sanskrit Pundit, Tanjore, on the system of teaching 

music, some side issues on the enquiry into the Si^utis, the enquiry into 
the principle of Talam. 

9. „ S. V. Nataraja Iyer Avl, Sengalipuram, on the progress of Indian Music, 

to. ,, Vetna Venkatachalam Iyer, Tanjore, on the Nattai Ragam. 

ii. „ P. V. Krishnasami Iyer Avl, B.A., Vakil, Tanjore on Nada Brahmaih, 

Nadopasanai, Nada Mahimai, History of Tysgaraja Swami and Nadam 
and Navarasam. 

• 

IS. „ P. S. Sundaram Iyer Avl, B. A., L. T., Tanjore, on the as Srutis. 

13. „ C. Tirumalayya Naidu Avl, M. R. A. S., Madras, on Mayamalava Ragam. 

14. „ Appasami Iyer Avl, of Vyaicheri, on the as Srutis. 

15. „ Syama Sastrial Avl, on the a a Srutis. 

16. „ VttHa Venkataramanadoss of Vijayanagaram, on the method of practising the 

Veena. 

17. „ . J. A. Venkatarama Sastrial of Tanjore, on NadaBrahmam. 

18. „ PasMO Appakannu Pillai Avl, of Chidamharam, on the Veena. 

19. „ Ranganatha Swamigal of Chidambaram, on Nadam. 

so. „ Johannes Sundararajam Avl of MMras, on some important points helpful to 

the progress of Indian Music. 

ai. „ Seturama Bharatiar Avl, Tamil Pandit, Tanjore, on the indigenous 'Modes* 

in use in the Tamil Country. 

as. „ Nagaraja Bhagavajar Avl, Tanjore on the life of Tysgaraja Swamigal. 

S3. n Sabhesa Iyer Avl, of Madras, on the aa Srutis. 

$4. ., Rao Sdieb M. Abraham Pandither Avl, on some general remarks about the 

ss Srutis, and the dignity and antiquity of music, 
as. „ Pratapa Ramasami Bhagavatar Avl of Poovanur. on the ss Srutis. 


ai. 


aa. 
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The list of those promoters of the Sengam who were present at its meetings. 


1- 

M- R. Ry. 

K- V. Sreenivau Iyengar AvI-, B- A.» L T., Deputy Collector, Tsnjore 


tf 

G- Kodandaramanujulu Naidu Avl-, B. A., B. L-, Sub-Judge, Tsnjore. 

3 - 

• • 

P. C- 'rhiruvenkatachariar Avl-, B. A-, B- L., Sub-Judge, Tanjore- 

4 - 

• 9 

T- Seshay3’ar Avlf, B. A., Deputy Collector, Tsnjore- 

S’ 

ft 

Rao Sahib D. Dravia Nadar Avl-, B. A., Deputy Collector, I'anjore. 

6 . 

• 1 

0 . K. Kunhunni Menon Avl, B- A-, Deput3' Collector, Tanjore- 

7 - 

ft 

Y- V- SreenivaM Iyer Avl, B- A., Deputy Collector, Tanjore. 

8. 

If 

S. Sundaram 13’er Avl., Receiver, Tanjore- 

9 - 

ff 

Abdul Karim Khan Sahib Bahadur, Inspector of Police, Tanjore. 

lo¬ 

ft 

Mulhari Rao Avl, Retired District Munsif, Tanjore# 

ll* 

ff 

Vijayaraghavachariar Avl, M- A-, Post Master, Tanjore. 

IS. 

ff 

Rao Bahadur K. Sreenivasam Pillai Avl., Tanjore- 

IS¬ 

tf 

Purushottama Mudaliar Avl, B. A-, M. B., C- M-, Tanjore 

M¬ 

ft 

T. D. Govindayyar Avl, B- A.,' M. B-, C. M., Tanjore. 

'S- 

99 

P- V. Naganatha Sastrial Avl., B. A., B. L.', Tanjore- 

i6- 

ff 

N. K- Ramasami Iyer Avl, B. A., B- L., Tanjore- 

I 7 - 

ff 

T. K. Anantapadmanabha Iyer Avl., B- A.i Madura- 

i8- 

ff 

K. Natarajan Avl# B. A., B. L., Tanjore. 

19 - 

tf 

P. V. Mahalinga Iyer Avl, 3 . A., B- L-, Tanjore- 

20 . 

tf 

E. Sooryanarayana Iyer Avl, B- A-, B. L., Tanjore. 

ai. 

ff 

P- V. Ramase8ha3’3'ar Avl, B. A., B. L-, Tanjore- 

aa. 

tf 

T V. PanchapakMS Iyer Avl, B. A., B. L-, Tanjore- 


ft 

Bhavani Row Saheb Avl, Tanjore. 

24 , 

9f 

T. S- Sundaram Iyer Avl, Tanjore- 

as- 

f9 

y. Mangala Vedakar, Editor, " Modern world," Mylapore. 

a6- 

9f 

T. V. Sreenivasa Iyengar Avl, B. A., L. ' 1 '-, M. R- A. S-, Tanjore. 

* 7 - 

ff 

Rev. J. B. Gnanavoluvu Avl, B. A., L- T., Negapatam. 

a8. 

9» 

S. A- Israel Pillai Avl. B. A., L- T. 

* 9 - 

If 

S. Daniel Pillai Avl. B. A.. L- T. 

SO¬ 

tf 

R. Sundaram Iyer Avl, B. A., L. T- 

S'- 

ff 

A. B. Paul Avl, B. A. 

Sa- 

ft 

V. Vamaoa Row AvL B- A. 

SS- 

ff 

K. Brahadeesan Avl, B. A. 

34 - 

ft 

V. Rama3'3'a Garu B. A., Madras. 

35 - 

, *• 

Ramachandra Iyer Avl. 

36. 

• . 
ff 

M. P. Durasami Iyer Avl. 

37 - 

ff 

S. V’. Natarsja Iyer Avl, Sengalipuram. 

38. 

tf 

Vidwan Arasan Shanmugam Pillai Avl. 

39 - 

ft 

D. Savariraya Pillai Avl, M. R- A. S- Trichy. 

40- 

99 

S. Olaganatha Pillai Avl, Tamil Pandit, Tanjore- 

4 '- 

ft 

Devaprasadam Pillai Avl, Madras. 

4a. 

tf 

0 . N. Appasami Iyer Avl, Tanjore- 

43 - 

ff 

V. Krishnamachariar Avl- 

44 - 

ff 

Natesa Sastrial. 

45 - 

ff 

T- Subramaniam Avl, Madras. 

46. 

ff 

A- Vehkstssubramsnis Iyer Avl. 
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Ry. V. S. Seiiliay^'a AvI. Tanjore. 

T> S< Subramania Iyer AvI-, Tanjore- 
T. A. Gana(»ati Iyer Avl« Tanjore- 
Rajagopala I^’er Avl. Tanjore- 
Sambaparameavara Iyer Avl- 
Ramaaami Iyer AvI- 
Pakirisami Piltai AvI, Tanjorc- 
Ramachandra Row .\vl- 
Ranganatha Bluit Avl. 

Other promoters and wellwishers of the Sangam. 

Ry. Ills Highness Maharajah Sri, Sir Krishnaraja Oodayar Bahadur, G. C. S. I-, 
-^laharajah of Mysore. 

Sri Padmanabhadasa V'anchi, Sir Balaraniavnrma Kulasekhara Kireetadhipati- 
Mannai Sultan, G* C- I- E.- G- C. S- I., Maharajah of Travancore. 

His Highness Maharajah Holkar Sivaji Row Holkar Bahadur, Indore. 

H. H- Martanda Bhairava Tondaman, Maharajah of Pudukotah. 

Rama Gajapati Avl, Mahaiajah of Vijayanagaram. 

Row Venkataswetachalapati Ranga Row, Maharajah of Bobbili- 
Row Venkatakumara Mahipati Soor^'a Row, Maharajah of Pittapuram. 
Jagaveerarama \'enkate.sa Ettappa Maharajah of Ettyapuram- 
Mutturainalinga Setupati Avl, Rajah of Ramnad. 

'rirumalai Row Saheb Avl, Jagirdar of Arni. 

Vyricharla V'cerabhadra Raju Avl, R^ah of Kuruppam. 

Ilonourable Dewan Bahadur \'. Ramabhadra Naidu Avl, Zemindar of 
Vadakaiai- 

l.akshmipati Naicken Avl- Zemindar of Idyakotai, Dindigul- 
Subramnnia Tcerthapati Avl- Zemindar of Singampatti, Tinnevell)'. 
Vadamalai Tiruvanatha Sevuha Pandya Thevar Avl, Zemindar of Setur- 
(juwri N'allabha Thevar Avl, Zemindar of Sivaganga. 

Muttii Rnma-sami Kalingaraj'an Avl, Zemindar, Oothukuli. 

Varadappa Naidu Avl, Zemindar of Nekohdi, Dharmapuri, Salem. 

A- L- A. R. Arunachalam Cliettiar Avl, Zemindar, Devakotah- 
Naga^'asami Thuniitclii Naicker Avl, Zemindar, Poraiyar. 

Ramasami Naicker Avl, Zemindar, Ammayanaiekanur, Madura- 
Katchi Yuvarangappa Kolakkakola Oodyan Avl, Zemindar, Udayarpalayam 
Krishnavijaya BofM'ha3'anairker Avl, Zemindar- Marungapurit Trieh^'- 
Parthasaradhi Clwttiar Avl. Zetnindar, Anumammatti. 

Samba Iyer Avl, Zemindar, Sandapalli, Salem. 

Venkatasubbayyar Avl, Zemindar, Soolamalei, Salem. 

Bal.isubramania Chettiar Avl, Zemindar, Mandalanainagunta, Salem. 

.Moorti Chettiar Avl, Zemindar, Vanipatti, Salem, 

Ptasannah Venkatachala Reddiar Avl, Zemindar, Turaiyur. 

Somasundra Chettiar AvJ, Zemindar, Kalattoor- 
Krishnasami Iyengar Avl, Zemindar, Kadatur, Salem. 

Subramania Koundan Avl, Zemindar, Palamedu, Salem- 
Raja Koundar Avl, Zemindar Manatti, Salem- 
A- L- A- R. Vyravan Chettiar Avl, Mittadar, Rajampalayam. 


ft 
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35* 

36. 

37- 

38 - 

39- 
40 . 

4'- 

4 a. 

43- 

44- 

45* 

46 . 

47- 

48 . 

49 - 

SO¬ 

S'* 

S»- 

53- 

54- 

55- 
56. 

S7- 

58. 

59. 

60. 

61 . 

ба. 

63 . 

64. 
65 - 

бб. 

67. 

68 . 

69. 

70. 


7 ** 

7 »* 

73 - 

74 

75 * 


76. 

77 * 

;8- 

79 * 
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H 

II 

19 
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99 
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91 

99 

99 


99 

U 
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Venkata Subbayyar AvI, B.A., B-L-i Zemindar, Tuttikulam, Namakkal, Salem. 
Doraiaami Reddiar AvI, Zemindar, Pudukottai, Namakkal- 
Gnpalaaami Chettiar AvI- Zemindar, Pavithram, Namakkal. 

Kanaka&abhapati Mudaliar Avl, Zemindar,- Konankurichi. Salem. 
Muttukumaraswami Mudaliar Avl, Zemindar, Ponneri. 

Honourable Rao Bahadur Subba Row Avl, Mangalore. 

R 40 Bahadur S. T. Shanmukhain Pillai Avl, Dewan, Ettiyapuram. 

.Ran Bahadur C- Hanumanta Goud Garu Hoapet- Bellary. 

Jagarlamondi Lakahmayya Naidu Garu Avl, Karamchedu, Bapatla. 
Parthaaarathi Iyengar Avl, Karnool. 

G. Adinarayana Reddiar Avl, Kondapuram, Anantapur- 
K. Adinarayana Reddiar Avl, Alur, Nellorc- 

Sri Ankitam Venkata Jaggaruw Garu Shcrmuhamtnada puram, Vizagapatam- 
P. T- Rangaswami Iyengar Avl, Kulitalai. 

_ I 

Marella Gangaruju Pantulu garu Potuloor, Ganjam. ' 

B. C- Avidayappa Pillai Avl, Pichandarkoyil, Trichinopnly. 

Dr. Govindayyar Avl- Tinnevclly. 
yeetM Ramakrisliiia Bhagavatar Avl, Tinnevelly- 
Nara^'anaswami Iyengar Avl, Vakil, Vecraraghavapiirain, TiniuAell.v- 
Guru.sami Ij’er Avl, Vakil, Tinnevellj*. 

Dr. Appavu Pillai Avl, Veeraraghavapuram, ‘rinnevcily. 

Subbayj'a Bhagavatar Avl, K'xlayanallur, Tinnevelly- 
Vedanta Bhagavatar Avl. Kallidaikurirhi. 

N. Subramania Iyer Avl- Vakil, Kakatop, Madura. 

M. V. Meyappa Chettiar .\vl, Devakotta. 

Ramalinga.Gurukkal Avl, Virudupatti. 

r. S. Subramania Iyer, Avl. Vakil, Tiruturaipoomli- 

Kole ytulytini Sakarain Row Avl, Tiruvidamarudiir. 

Fiddtt Govindaaami Pillai Avl, Trichinopoly. 

Anantarama Bhagavatar Avl, Kumbakonam. 

Panchapakesa Bhagavatar Avl, Kumbakonam. 

Dewan Bahdur P. Parankii.sa Naidu Garu, Madras- 
Dewan Bahadur P. Raj.aratna Mudaliar Avl, C. I. E., Madras- 
Honourable Mr. Nawab Syed Mahamed Bahadur, Madras. 

P. Lakshminarasu Naidu Garu, B. A, Professor, Pachaiyap|>a's College, Madras. 
Honourable Dewan Bahadur L. A. Govindaraghava Iyer Avl, B- A-, B. L., 
Madras. 

# 

V. Ryru Nambiar Avl, B- A.. B. L., Madras. 

Honourable Dewan Bahadur M- Audinarayana Iyer Avl, Madras. 

Honourable Kao Bahadur P. Tyagaraja Chettiar Avl, B. A-, Madras. 

V. Aninagiri Nayudu Avl, B. A., Madras. 

Honourable T. V. Seshagiri Iyer Avl, B. A., B. L-, Puisne Judge, High Court, 
Madras. 

Pandit D. Gopalacharlu Garu, Madras. 

A V. B- A, C Parthasarathi Naidu Avl, Madras. 

T. Rangadutriar Avl, Retired Judge, Madras. 

K. B, Ramanatha Iyer Avl, M. A, B- L., Ln T., Madras. 
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S. Gopalasami Ij’engar AvI. B. A., B. L., Madras. 

'I'. Gopalasami Mudaliar AvI, Madras. 

C. Gopalamenon AvI, B. A., Madras. 

G. A. Vydyarama Ij'er Ayl, B- A, Madras. 

FitMlit Gopalakrishna Iyer AvI, Marungapurl. 

Anantarama Iyer Avl, Vidvan, Kumbakonani. 

Radhakrishnn Bhagavatar Avl, Talainayar. 

Flute Vydyarama Iyer Avl, Tillaivilagam. 

Vetua Kamasami Ij'er Avl, Travancore. 

Ramasami Bhagavatar Avl, I^lgudi. 

Niininari Paramesvara Bhagavatar Avl, Palghat. 

A. Rangaswami Iyengar Avl. Madras. 

Flute Nagaraja Row Avl, Kumbakonani. 

Flute Sanjivi Row Avl, Palladam. 

lyan .Sambasiva Iyer, Avl. Karaikudi, Madura. 

P. R. Natesa Iyer Avl, B. A, B. L., Tanjore. 

K. Natarajan Avl, B- A, B* L., Tanjore- 
Kannusami Nattuvanar Avl, Tanjore. 

Ramanna Avl, Musician, Tanjore. 

Fufifle Venkoba Row Avl, Tapjore. 

Rama Row Avl, Musiciaiii Tanjore. 

. Fhltile Ganapati Iyer Avl, Mylapore, Madras. 

Veena lyavayyar Avl, Pudukotah. 

Kiniira Mamundia Pillai Avl, Pudukotah. 

Srikantha Iyer Avl, Triplicane, Madras. 

FktiUe Subbayyah Avh Tiruvadamarudur. 

Panchu Bhagavatar Avl. Tillaisthanam, Tapjore. 

Veena Ramakrishna Iyer Avl, Salyamangalam, Tapjore. 

R. Sreepivasa Iyengar Avl, Ettyapuram. 

Vedaranya Bhagavatar Avl, Tiruvadi. 

Tyagayyar Avl, Musical Vidvan, Madras. 

Row Bahadur N. Krishnasami Iyengar Avl, B. A, B. L., Kumbakonam. 

L. C R. Lskshinivaraha Iyengar Avl, B. A., B. L.. Kumbakonam. 

Rao. Bahadur Appu Sastriar Avl, B. A, Kumbakonam. 

A R. Chakrapani Chettiar Avl, Kumbakonaih. 

S. Rajaram Iyer Avh Kumbakonam. 

Er. M. C Bhagavansingh Avl, Kumbakonam. 

m 

Honourable Rao Bahadur V. K- Ramanpjachariar Avl, B. A, Kumbakonam 
S. Sivaguninathm Chettiar Avl, B> A, B. L., Kumbakonam. 

K. Anantarama Iyer Avl, M. A, B- L., Tapjore. 

Sitararoa Bhagavatar Avl, Soolamangalam, Tanjore. 

Vydyanatha Bhagavatar Avl, Soolamangalam, llui^jore. | 

Ramasami Bhagavatar Avh Mayavaram. ‘ 

Govinda Bhagavatar AvlTanjore. 

Ranutaaml Iyer Avl, Vidwan, Conjeevaram. 

Gavinda Bhagavatar, Avl, Karantattangudl, TapjOre. 

S. Santappa Avl, B. A., Tanjore. 
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Subramania Iyer Avli Tiruvenkatanatharkovil. 

Koteesvara Iyer Ayl, Madras- 
Tiruyenkatachariar Ayl> Ariyalur. 

G. D« Dawson Ayl« Shiyali- 

N. G. Kalidasaii Avli Calcutta. 

* * 

Narasingarow Pantulu Garu, Kadayam* Godayeri. 

Jesudasan Ayl. Kulittalai. 

S' £• Ranganadham Avl. M- A*. Madras- 
J. V- Thomas Ayl. M- A., Madura- 
M. Koil Pillai Ayl. M- A-. Trichinopoly- 
G. S. Abraham Ayl. B. A*. Madura- 
Peter Isaac AvI-, B- A-. Madura- 
A. Periyanayakam Ayl. B. A.* Ramoad- 
Rev- J- X- Miller Ayl. M- A.. Pasumalai. - 

Dewan Bahadur L. D- Swamikannu Pillai .Ayl, M- A., L- L- B-, Madras. 
Honourable Chidambaranatha Mudaliar AvI, B. A.. Shiyali- 

e 

Rao Bahadur G- Arogiaswami Pillai Avl. B. A-. Coimbatore- 

Rao Bahadur M- Arumiigam Pillai Avl. Retd. Oy. Collector, Madura. 

Khan Bahadur H. Abdul Sultan Saheb Avl, Madura. 

Rao Bahadur Dharmaranga Raju Avl, Madraa- 
Rao Bahadur Ramakrishna Iyer Avl, Tinneyelly. 

Rao Bahadur A. V- Ramalingain Iyer Avl, Supdg- Engineer. D. P. W-. Madras. 
Rao Bahadur G- Sreenivasa Row Avl, Madura- 
Rao Saheb Or. Bhandarkar, B- A.. L- M. S., Indore, 

Rao Saheb T- Ramakrishna Pillay Avl, B- A-, F. M. U., M- it. A- S., 
F. R- N. S., President, Tamil Acadamy, Madras- 

Mahamahopadhyaya V. Saminatha Iyer Avl, Presidency College, Madras. 

V. Gopalayya Pantulu Garu, B. A- B- E- Executive Engineer, Tanjorc- 
M- Neelakanta Iyer Avl, B- E- Executive Engineer, Tanjore- 

J. Muttaya Avl, Sub>Engineer. Trichinopol}'. 

Dr- T. M. Nair Avl, Madras. 

Dr- James Harris Avl, Madras. 

Chockalinga Pillai Avl, Dewan- Ramnad. 

T- Ooraaami Avl. Sub-Asst. Surgeon, Kondanur Madura- 

T. M- Thamba Pillai Avl, Sub-Asst. Surgeon, Ra^’achuti, Cuddapali. 

Dr. J. Mathuranayagam Avl. Negapatam- 
Dr- Maduram Avl, Trichlnopoly. 

T. D. Madurainayagam Avl, Gnanasundara Vydyasala, Colombo. 

Dr- Lantech, L R- C P- and S- Rangoon- 
S. Balaslngam Satya Avl, M. A-, Madras. 

G. Devasahayam Avl, B- A., B- L-, 

K. R. Ramadiandra Iyer Avl., B. A., B- L-, Tanjore. 

A. Rangaaami Iyer AvL.'iVakil, Nagore- 

Ranga Row AvL, Vakil, Tanjore. 

Vakil Natesa Iyer Avt, Sarada Sangeeta Sabha, Triplicaiie. 

M- Subbanna Iyer Avl, ViAil, Ponmaitjanallur. Fkpanasam. 

K- Subramania Iyer, Avl-. B. A. B- L-. Tridiihopdy- 
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173- M. R- Ry. D< V. Ramaswami I}’er Avli Vakili Tiruvannamalat. 

174- M A. K. Sundaram Iyer AvI, B. A** B. L-i Tinnevelly* 

i75> M M. Narayanasaini Ij'er Avl.> B. A-t B. L*i Tanjore. 

176. T- Kodandarama I}'engar AvI, B. A., M. L.> Tanjore 

177- •. G. P. Subraniania Iyer Avl« B< A<> B. L.. Taiijore* 

178. R. Ramaaeahaj'yar Avl-« B> A.. B. L.. Tanjore- 

179. E. Varada Iyengar Avl. A., B. L-* Tanjore. 

180. D. Panchanada Iyer Avl. B- A.. B. L-, Tanjore. 

181. ., K. Anantarama Iyer, Avl, M. A., B. L. 

183. ., S. Krislina Iyer Avl, B. A., B- L., Tanjore- 

183. ' ,. N-A. V. Somasundram Ptilai Avl, B. A-, B-L., Tinnevelly Bridge. 

184. ., T- A. Ramlingam Chettiar Avl, B. A-, B. L-, Coimbatore. 

181^. ., V. S. Ramasami Sastriar Avl, B. A., B- L., Madura. 

I SO. Subramania l3'er Avl, B. A., Pleader, Madura. 

187. ,. T. C-Sreenivasa Iyengar Avl, B. A., B-L., H. C. Vakil, Madura. 

188. T. N-Sundararaja Iyengar Avl, B. A., B., L-. H.'C-Vakil, Madura. 

189. Mangudi Natesa Iyer Avl, B. A-, B. L., Vakil, Madura. 

190. ., N. Kuppuswami Iyer Avl, B. A., Vakil, Tirupat!. 

191. R. Yegnyarainayyar Avl, B- A., Vakil, Guntur. 

193. „ N. K. Chandrasekhara Iyer Avl, B. A., B. L., H- C. Vakil, Mylapore. 

193. B. C. Ragnavayyar Avl, B. A., B., L., Public Prosecutor, Chittoor. 

194- <• S-Hanumanta Row PantulugarutB. A., B.L., Public Prosecutor, Masulipatam. 

>95- •• R- Venkatappay}'a Pantulu garu, B. A., B. L., Vakil, Guntur. 

196. ., Subramania Iyer Avl, Music Vidvan, Tinnevelly. 

197- ,. Veerasami Ij'er Avl- Vakil, TIruvarur. 

198. ,. I. Kumarasami Pillai Avl, B. A., B L-. Tapjore. 

199. ,, Umamahesvaram Pillai Avl, B. A., B. L., Tanjore. 

300 - ., Dorairaja Pillai Avl, B- A., B. L., Pudukotah. 

^01. Gnanadurai Avl, B- A-, B. L, Trichinopoly. 

303 - „ Desikachariar Avl, B. A., B. L., Trichinopoly- 

303. N. S. Venkatarama Iyer Avl, B. A-, B- L., Tanjore. 

304. ., Navamani David Nadar Avl, B. A., B. L, Trichinopoly. 

305. „ Nellayappa Pillai Avl, B. A., B. L-, Tinnevelly. 

306. „ Kumarasami Reddiar Avl, B- A., B. L., Palamcottah. 

307< „ A. K. Sundara Iyer Avl, B- A., B. L., Tinnevelly. 

398. ., Thomas Nadar Avl, B- A., B. L-, Palamcottah. 

309. ., Rev- N. G- Ponniah Avl, B. A., L- T., Mannargudi- 

310 . ., Rev- L- P. Larsen Avl, M. A-, Bangalore. 

311 . Rev. G. E. Phillip Avl, M. A., Bangalore. 

313 . „ Rev. Frances Avl, Tamil Pulavar, Bangalore. 

313. ,, Dr. A. C. Asirvada Nadar Avl, Madras. 

314. „ Rev. D. Samuel Avl, B* A-, L* T., Mannaifudi. 

315. „ S. K. Devasikhamani Avl, B. A., L. T., Trichinopoly. 

316. ,, T. D. Manikyavachakam Avl, B. A., L- T., Mannargudi. 

317. „ J. R. Isaac Avl, B'A., Madras. 

_ s ' 

atS* „ G. Deyadasan Avl, B. A., L T*, Palamcottah. 

319. „ N. G. Devasahayam Avl, B. A., Coimbatore. 
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M. R. Ry«^ S> Chinnaya Avli B. A., Shij'ali* 

„ J> S. Devasahayani AvI, B. A., Palamcottah. 
t, T. Abhyudayaii AvI, B- A., L* T., Tinnei'clly. 

•, Isaac Gnanam Avl, B> A., L* T>, Trichinopoly. 

Samuel Joseph Avl, B. A., Trichinopoly- 
,, J. Gnanamuttu Avl, B. A., L. Trichinopoly. 

„ T- Gnanamuttu Avl, B- A., L. T'., 'Rnnevelly. 

„ S. Arulnayakan Avl, B- A-, L. T., Madura. 

S. Nallamuttu Avl, B. A., Madras. 

.. P. E. Devadasan Avl. B. A., L- T.. Madras. 

>, S. P. Arumanayagam Avl, B. A., L. T-, Madras. 

C. N. Subramania Iyer Avl, Retd. Asst. Inspector of Schools, Travancure. 

„ T. M. Kuppusami Pillai Avl, Teacher, Anaikuppam, Cuddalore. 

„ P. S. Subramania Iyer Avl, B. A-, S- Joseph's College, Trichy. 

4 

„ Chelvakesava Mudaliar Avl, M- A-, Pachaiyappa's College, Madras. 

„ Rangachariar Avl, M- A, L. T-. Botanist, Coimbatore. 

„ Pakianada Pillai Avl, G. L. M- Scliool, Tanjore. 

* 

„ W- S. Haddaway Esq., Supdt. School of Arts, Madras. 

Y. Devavaram Avl, Normal School, Rangoon. 

„ Rajanayakam Avl, B. A, L. T-, Sub-Assistant Inspector of Schools, 
Oharapuram. 

,- S. G. Daniel Ayl, B- A-, Sub-Assistant Inspector of Schools, Saidapet. 

,- James Sargunam'x\vl, B. A , Sub-Assistant Inspector of Schools, V’ellon'. 

„ Paul Appasami Avl, M. A.. L. L. B., Madras- 
„ T. Jesudasan Avl, B- A-, Madras. 

„ S. 0 . Sundaram Avl, B- A. Madras. 

-, Sankara Iyer Avl, B. A-» Tanjore. 

„ J. M. Nallasami Pillai Avl, B- A.. B. L.- Madura. 

,) Manickyavasaka Nadar Avl, B- A, Head Master, Virudupatti. 

„ Chellaia Avl, B. A., Tuticorin. ' 

„ Y. D. Charles Avl, B. A, Customs Office, Rangoon- 
„ Samuel Avl, B. A,, Rangoon. 

„ V P. Ramanuja Chettiar Avl, of Messrs Perumal Chettiar ft Sons, Madras. 

„ V. P. Alwar Chettiar Avl, Do. do. 

„ V. Krishnayya gam Avl, Vakil, Chittoor. 

Mr. D. S. Duff*of Messrs Ddffi Osier ft Co.. Madras. 

„ D- Bose of Messrs John Dickinson ft Co-, Madras. 

M. K. Ry. Mitra Avl, Messrs John Dickinson ft Co., Madras. 

„ Kalahasti Venkataramaraju Avl, Veena Vidwan, Madras- 
,, Gireesa Bhagavatar Avl, Kotayur, Madura- 
„ Hariteertha Iyer Avl, Music Vidwan, Tiragokarnam, Pudukotalu 
„ FiUk Balu Iyer Avl, Madras. 

,( Ramachandra Iyer Avl, Sangeeta Vidwan, Kewalur- 

„ Krishnamachariar Avl, Sangeeta Vidwan, Madias- 

H Rqjagura Meru Swamiar Avl, Tanjore- 
„ Mttddukriohna Iyer Avl, Sangeeta Vidwan. Melatore. 
mib Rgju Iyer Avl, Ulgudi. 
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D. Ponnaia AvI, Music Masten Pasumalai* 

Nagaswarant Ramasami AvI, Seramanarkoil, Tanjore* 

Nagaswarnm Periya Packiri AvI, Mannargudi* 
AidrgamirrrmlRamasami AvI, Maj'avaram- 
Nagamaratu Natesan Avl, Koranadu, Mayavaram< 

Nagaswarmn Poiinusatni Avl, Madura- 
Nagaswarant Kannayyan Avl, Tanjore. 

Tavul Saminathan Avl, Tanjore. 

Tavul Darmalingam Avl* Negapatam. 

K. V. Sreenivasa Iyengar Avl, Music Vidwan, Trichinopoly. 
Vydyanatba Bhagavatar Avl, Mclatur. 

Natesa Bhagavatar Avl, Melatur. 

Krishnamachariar Avl, Music Vidwan, Trichinopoly- 
Radhakrishna Bhagavatar Avl* Karantattangudi, Tanjore. 
Chidambara Bhagavatar Avl* Mangudi, Tanjore. 

Namakal Narasimha Bhagavatar Avl, Srirangam. 

Samavedam lAkshmana Srowtiggl,' Varahur. 

Samavedam Nagu Srowtigal, Varahur. 

Nemam Natesa Iyer Avl, Music Vidwan, Palamaneri. 

Sesha Bhagavatar Avl, Tanjore. 

R. Ramasami Bhagavatar Avl, Tiruvisanalliir. 

K. Krlahnasami & Bixis., Govindappa Naickan Street, Madn 
Nataraja Bhagavatar Avl, Palamaneri. 

Nagaswaram Krishnamurti* Tanjore. 

S. Subramania Iyer Avl, Music Vidwan, Mysore. 

Vidwan Venkatarama Iyer Avl, Velipalayam, Negapatam. 

Vssm Gopalasam! Iyer Avl, Tiruvisanallur. 

Visna Ramasami Iyengar Avl, Srirangam. 

R. Raghava Iyengar Avl, Setu Samasthana Vidwan. 

Paini Subramania Bhagavatar Avl. ' 

Vstna A. Subba Row Avl* Samasthana Vidwan, Pittapuram. 

FkUb H. Venkata Row Avl, Samasthana Vidwan, Pittapuram- 
M, K- Ramasami Iyer Avl, Salt Office, Tanjore. 

Srinivasa Iyer Avl, Music Vidwan, Tr^plicane* Madras. 

^^hUtrakavi Sivarama Bhagavatar Avl, Tanjore. 

Bharaktm Narayanaaami Iyer Avl, Umaj’alpuram, Tanjore. 

Vasna R. Kuppusami b'er Avl, H. C* Vakil, Madras. 

Vedanta Bhagavatar Avl, Kallidakurichi. 

M. D. Subramania Iyer Avl, Sub Registrar, Tirumaiigalam. 
Subramania Iyer Avl, Sub Registrar, Tiruvidamarudur. 

M. Veeraraghava ChetUar Avl, Retd- Sub-Registar, Cuddalore N. T. 
P. R. Kriahnamadwriar Avl, Tamil Pandit. 

Ramasami Sastrial, Sanskrit Pandit, Tanjoie. 

M- V. Ramanujachariar Avl, Tamil Pandit, Kumbakonam. 

M* V. Gopahmhariar.Avl, Tamil Pandit, .Triplicane^ Madras. 

M. Venkatasami Nattar Avl, TaroiL-Fandit, Trichinopoly. 

Tirumalai Velu Kavirayar.Avh. Madnca. 
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Kandasami Kavirayar AvI, Madura* 

N. S. Venkatarama Iyer Avli M* A* L. T.i Guntur* 

Durai Raya Vanangamudi V'eluvatti 'flievar AvI, Zemindar, Nagaram. 
Mannaba Saheb AvI, Tanjore. 

Chota Saheb Avl, Tanjore. 

S* Balasubramania Nadar AvI, Madras. 

Panchapakesa Oodayar AvI, Nidainangaluin. 

A. Natesa Ij'er AvI, Mirasdar,'Kumbakonain* 

Singaravelu Oodayar Avl, Thannerkunnam. 

Srila Sri Pandara Sannidhi 'fhambiran of Tiruvadutuiai. 

Srila Sri Pandara Sannidhi Thambiran of Tirupanandal. 

S* V. Nataraja Iyer Avl, Mirasdar, Sengalipuram, Taiijore* 

' Cl\innatambia Pillai Avl, Reddipalayam, Tanjore. 

V. Arumanaj'aka Nadar Avl, Photographer, Tuticorin. 

Kaliaperumal Pillai Avl, Tanjore. 

Velayudha Mudaliar Avl, Negapatam. 

T* S* Akhilandam Avl* llanchi, Tinnevelly. 

H, V. V. Chettiar Avl, V'ani Villa, Mylapore. 

M. R. R. M* Ramasami Chettiar Avl, Pudukotah* 

V* Govindarajulu Naidu Avl, Pondicherry* 

Muniaami Naidu Avl, Mint Street, Madras. 

Parthasaradbi Iyengar Avl, Tambu Chetti St. Madras. 

Neerala Vencatesaperumal Chettiar, Govindappa Naicker St. Madras. 
Ramanujacharriar Avl, Veeraraghava Mudali Street, ‘leriplicane. 

C. Gopalacliettiar Avl, Pycroft's Road, Triplicane* 

V* R. L. S* T* Ramanathan Chettiar Avl, Devacottah* 

M. C. T. Vyravan Chettiar Avl, do. 

P. G. Sundaresa Sastrial, B.A*, Trichinopoly. 

A. Jesudasan Appasami Avl, Manorama, Palamcottah. 

Rathna Sastrial Avl, Palamaneri. 

A* K. Raghavachariar Avl, Srirangam. 

R* Krishna Row Avl, Nungumbaukam, Madras. 

P, S, Natesa Sastrial, Elfore. 

M* M* P. L. PalaniappaXhfttiar Avl, Nemathanpatti, Pudukotah. 

M. M. P. L. Narayanam Chettiar Avl, do. do. 

Annamalai Chettiar Avl* Kumbakonam. 

M. L. M. Saminatha Chettiar Avl, Devakottah. 

M. C* T. Somasundaram Chettiar Avl, do 
P. K. Subramania Sastrial Avl, Palamaneri. 

Kalyanaramayyar Avl, Survery office, Chepauk, Madras. 

Kesavaram Naidu Avl, B.A., Revenue Survey office, Chepauk, Madras. 
&aRajaram Avl, Trichinopoly. 

C* Bhaktavatsalu Avl, Madraa 

Sri Swami Vedachalam Avl, Pkllavaram. 

G Veeraraghava Mudaliar Avl,*Pursewalkara, Madras. 
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V. T. Subramania Mudaliar Avl, Vellal, Tenkasi. 
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K. 'Fhyagaraja Iyer AvI, Collector’s Office, Nellore. 

K. Rajaram Iyer AvI, B.A., B.L., Kumbakonam. 

Palvanna Mudaliar AvI, Tinnevelly- 

A- Mahalinga Iyer Avl, Sanyasigramam, Tinnevelly* 

C. N* Ganesa Iyer Avl, Chief Secretary office, Rangoon. 

. 1 . R. Sivasubramaniam Avl, Svarnavilas, Egmore, Madras. 

J. T* lyapillai Avl, Madras. 

V. Rainalcrishnayya Garu, Dubash, Messrs. Oakes & Co., Madras. 
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Selvaranga Raju Avl, Coimbatore. 
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.S* Isaac Avl, B.A* M.B. & C.M., Madras. 

V- .trumanayagam Nadar Avl, Tuticorin. 

Shanmugam Pillai Avl, Palamcottah. 

Sivakolandu Mudaliar Avl, Negapatam* 

Sreenivasa Mudaliar Avl, Mannargudi* 

Sathagopa Mudaliar Avl, do* 

Asirvadam Pillai Avl, Palamcottah* 

Mannarsami Pillai Avl, Trichinopoly. 

Cornelius Nadar Avl, Salem* 

Koilpillai Nadar Avl, Trichinopolj'. 

Nargunam Nadar Avl, Deputy Collector, South Arcot District. 

Aaron Devadasan Avl, B.A*, Negapatam. 

F. B. Selvanayagam Avl, B.A* Deputy Superintendent, Calicut. 

Vellaye Tevar Avl. Surandai, 'I'innevelly* 

Arunachala Mooppanar Avl. do* 

Venkatarama Iyengar Avl, Village MunaifT, Surandai, Tinnevelly. 

Dorasami Nadar, Anamalaipatti* 

Ponnambala Pulavanar Avl, do. 

Devabhakti Kavundar Avl, Vehambur, Dindigul* 

A* Nallatambi Conductor Avl, Octumbe cst Demodera, Ceylon. 

Periakaruppam Servai Avl, Kandi, Ceylon* 

William Lamech Avl, B.A*, Tahsildar, Tanjore District. 

A* V. Velupillai Avl, Rangoon* 

Naraj'anasami Mudaliar Avl, Retired Post Master, Tiruvarur. 

Subramania Iyer Avl, Rao Bahadur, Superintendent District Jail, Tanjore. 
Nyina Pillai Maraj'payar Avl, Muttupet. 

Satagopa Ramanujachettiar Avl, Messrs* Wenlock & Co*, Madras. 

G* Alwar Chettiar Avl, G. R* C. Press, Madras* 

Dorasami Iyer Ayergal, Madras. 

Mahmed Khan Saheb Avb Deputy Superintendent of Police, Tanjore. 
Satyanesa Nadar Avl, B.A*, Tahsildar, Nagercoil. 

Arumanayagam Avl, B.A., B.L., District Munsiffi Trevandnim. 

R* Asirvadam Avl, Govt Telegraph Master, Bellary. 
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406. •, A> Samuel AvI, Asst. Supdt. of Police, Nagercoil. 

407. „ Abel Arulanandam AvI, M-A., Professor, Kumbakonam. 

408. ., Manonmani Nadar Avl, B.A., Inspector of Salt, Tanjore. 

409. „ Kumarasami Nadar Avl, Inspector of Salt, Porayar. 

410- „ B. Abraham Avl, British Customs Collector, Pondicherry. 

411. „ Siluvaimuttu Avl, B A-, B-L., Madura. 

41a. „ Athicha Nadar Avl, B.A., B.L., Srivaikuntam- 

413. ., Visuva Nadar Avl, Vakil, Satur. 

414. „ A- V. Joseph Avl, Timber Merchant, Rangoon. 

415. „ Daniel G. Moses Avl, B.A.,L.T., Chingleput. 

416. „ Paul C. Joseph Avl, Nagercoil. 

417. „ Sundararaj Gnanaolivu Avl, B. A., L. T., Madras. 

418. „ S. K. I. Abdul Rahiman Saheb Avl, Salem. 

419. „ Dorasami Nadar Avl, Police Inspector, Guntakal. 

430. „ Rao Bahadur J. Manickyavasaka Nadar Avl, Supdt. of Police, Tinnevelly- 

431. ,, Moses Tangayya Avl, M. A., Christian College, Madias. 

433. „ Moses Andrew Avl, M. A., Madras. 

433. „ Devanesam Avl, M. A, Christian College, Madras. 

434. Chinnasami Nadar Avl, B- A-, Sub-Registrar, Walajapet. 

435. „ Gnanasikhamani Nadar Avl, B- A., B. L., District Munsiif, Salem. 

436. ., Joseph Nadar Avl, Vakil, Srivaikuntam. 

437. ,. S. Swamidas Avl, Vepery. Madras. 

438. ,, M- S. Santanam Iyengar Avl, Sanskrit College, Tiruvadi. 
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6. Opinion of Dewan V. P. Madhava Row, C. I. E., on the Sangam. 

He felt it a great honour to preside over this assembly of learned Musicians and he was 
indebted to Mr. Pandither for that kindness. While listening to various papers, he had formed 
certain impressions. His first observation was that Mr. Pandither had laid the public under great 
indebtedness to him by organising* that Sangam and bringing together the Pandits to lecture to 
them on the various aspects of Indian Music. He had thereby helped the revival of that fine-art, 
which had, for several causes, been dwindling in that city—once the home of Music, as of many 
other Arts and many an Industry,—and offered substantial encouragement to those who were still 
devoted to it. He had, practically, created the opportunity and the means for the study and prac¬ 
tice of the Indian system of music in this country, which was once the duty of kings to patronise. 
Such ind^ was the work which Mr- A. Pandither had imposed upon himself to do, and it was 
extremely creditable to him that the work had also been financed solely by him. It was equally 
complimentary to the members and other well-wishers of the Sangam that they had all thought of 
rdieving him, to some extent, by undertaking, gradually, to contribute their “mite** to the Sangam. 
Such co-operation was as necessary as it was praiseworthy, in great efforts like that. The day 
had come when the people themselves should come forward of their own accord, to support such 
movements as the Sangam, instead of expecting kings to do it for them- What Mr. A. Pandither 
had done is quite in line with the modem spirit of democracy, which has transferred the patronage 
of fine-arts from the hands of kings to those of the people. A spirit of democracy is clear in all 
the thoughts and deeds of the people, everywhere, and no wonder, what Mr. Pandither has wdl 
begun is enthusiastically taken up by his friends, interested in the famous Art. Mr. Pandithsr has 
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revived the democratic spirit« and the spirit of co-operation as well. Another noticeable feature 
was that all the papers resid at the meeting were in the Vernacular of the District. He would 
however, suggest that the papers be translated into English and widely published in all parts of 
this country'. That would be in keeping with the recent awakening of their National conscious¬ 
ness due. in a measure, to the influence of English education- The effort to instruct the people in 
their own vernaculars was, indeed, praiseworthy- Almost every one of the papers read at the 
meeting deserved to be published, while, particularly, Mr- Pichamutthu Pillai's excellent discourse 
on some aspects of Indian and English Music is, perhaps, a revelation to those who have formed 
a poor, or, no idea, of Western Music. Mr. Abraham Pandither’s happy idea of organising the 
Sangam had thus brought together such good thinkers and rendered exchange of thoughts easy and 
prbfitable. For all such services, the public are bound to be grateful to our host, Mr. Pandither, 
whose yeoman services are well known, and who has been helping the progress of his country in 
many ways. He would only pray that the Institution might continue for ever to grow in strength 
and usefulness and be an honour to the city, with which good music had always been associated, 
thanked them all for inviting him to take part in the proceedings of the Sangam- 

7. Opinion of Mr. Ramakriahnaiyar Retired Sub-Judge of Palghat on the Sangam. 


The Chairman then concluded the morning session by a short speech in the course of 
which he expressed his high appreciation of the two papers that had been just then read- He 
felt extremely grateful to Mr. Pandither for the task he had imposed upon himself in the cause of 
Indian Music. It was also appropriate that such a work should proceed from Tanjore as that 
town was once the home of that fine art and has been the birth place of many leading musicians 
of Southern India. Mr- Pandither has won the gratitude of all the Vidwans in this part of 
the country and elsewhere by the organisation of this Conference and though, at the outset, it 
may seem up-hill work, the periodical Conferences of the renowned musicians from different parts 
of the country might be productive of much good to the science itself. Nothing should discourage 
him. Music is given the foremost place among fine arts. No nation is w'ithout it- It is divine 
in its nature and inspires the spiritual in man- Indian mu-sic had reached a very high stage of 
perfection like other Indian arts as also the literature and philosophy of India. Tliere is no 
department of life in India but has the inspiring influence of Music. At home, in social life, in 
temples, and in all functions of life Music is employed to enrich and to ele\'ate- It was once the 
duty of kings in India to patronise the art and it is now the duty of people to work steadily for 
the revival, growth and development of that art. 


6, Opinion of Mr. T. S. Balasubramania Iyer, Sub-Judge of Kumbakonam on the Sangam. 

" Music in India is an ancient science- It is said that Indian Music was first revealed 
to the sages of India by the Gods-- The ecstatic dancing of the God Nataraja, narrated 
in Hindu Mythology, is the first instance of the practice of music by the Gods- Music was a 
source of infinite delight to the Gods and lyrical songs were sung by them to the accompaniment 
of “Talam”. Music is the essence of the Vedas. The recitation of the Veda is based on 
musical principles. Tlie Rig Veda has evolved out of one sound and in the other Vedas we 
find a multiplicity of sounds evolving out of this one sound- In this manner “ Gadhai ” has two 
sounds and Samam '* exhibits three. How out .of these three, seven sounds came into existence 
has been discussed by writers like Panini. Thus, music which had its origin in the Vedas and 
which was practised in the Deva Luka gave rise to other arts such as the art of dancing and 
Sahityam. Music is otherwise called the Gandharva Vedam, because of the many arts that 
are allied to it. The glory of music is only known to those that practise it with devotion- In the 
dance of the God, Sabhesa, Maha Vishnu, Brahma, Ganesa and all the Devas round the seat of the 
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Lord took part* Vishnu kept time and the audience were delighted with the music of His flute* 
Narada came to know the significance of this Great Dancer whereby Sabhesa danced away the 
mutability of human affairs and the transient nature of the things of this world* Saint Narada 
spread a knowledge of this music and unfolded its.secrets to the three worlds* In the court of 
Indra music was abundantly popular* Sage Narada, sage Valmiki and his well known Sishyas, 
Sri-krishna and his trusted devotee Arjuna and many other illustrious people are known to have 
enjoyed and encouraged the practice of Music* In ancient India, musicians were generously 
rewarded and music had considerable influence on the formation of character* To elevate the 
mind, to help divine contemplation, music had a power which is peculiarly its own* In America 
and other places music is taught in schools and experts in this ait received titles, degrees and 
diplomas* A distinguished lady, accomplished in English Music, was once in Madras* An 
ordinary Vydikn Brahmin entertained her at a music party where he sang the Gopika Gitai* 
The lady was extremely pleased and exclaimed that it was only then that she really understood 
what true melody was—melody which is held so valuable in English music* I'he lady had never 
known what true melody was until she heard the Brahmin sing the. Gopika Gita* Such singers 
are unfortunately becoming fewer in India* Abul Fazal has said that in the days of Emperor 
Akbar music was taught in all schools and a study of the science was made compulsory* Expert 
musicians from Arabia, from Europe and other countries joined hands with the Indian musicians 
in the <x>urt of tlse Emperor and a comparative study of the music of these three countries opened 
the way to much interesting musical research. In these days, alas ! music is considered an 
impediment to a student's education. In the reign of Aurangazeb a knowledge of music was 
considered a crime* Musicians were punished. The benefits of the rule of Akbar were in course 
of time altered or modified* Manusi, the historiaii, has given a heart-rending account of 
Aurangazeb’s hatred of music. The Emperor found a grave for music. One result of the researches 
in the field of music in the days of Akbar, we find 1 n the songs of Kabhir Das, Vitthal Das, 
Purandhar Das and other illustrious musicians* Their songs are a medium between the ancient 
and the modern systems of music. Extremely delightful, these songs elevate the consciousness of 
man from the normal into the divine* There is much difference between the music of Das and 
modern music* Music is practised in various ways* Every country has its own metl od. We 
should acquire a knowledge of these methods in a way and enrich Indian music by importing into 
it all that is best in those methods* Indian musicians have not realised their duty in this respect. 
In South India we are told music attained considerable progress and became popular only recently* 
In the Telugu country the songs of Kshethria sre original and full of ingenuity* Tlie composition 
is plain, simple and figurative; the mind of the hearer is purified, redeemed and purged of all sins 
so as to become fixed in God. The songs of Kshethriya are rarely heard luiw-a-days. Nobody 
sings them. They are iir vogue in dancing* Where is the glory of Indian mw.'ric when songs of 
Kshethria are so neglected ? Tanjorc is described as the seat c( Indian Music. Here, however, no 
two musicians agree. Each has his own mode of singing. Who could forget the songs of 
Dhikshatar, Tyagayya, Sama Sastri and other Mahatmas. Their soul-stirring lyrics embody 
the wisdom of Upanishads. Indeed, each lyric is an Upanishad by itself coming out of the 
author’s heart in which the wisdom of the Upanishads is enshrined* All music is an expression 
of the divine and its power consists in purifying the mind and lifting it to a contemplation of the 
Eternal. That is the purpose of Musical Science. Brahmam, manifested as sound, is the cause 
of all creation,' preservation and dissolution. Other manifestations of life are helping forces. That 
sound has the power to create, to preserve and to destroy is proved by science* The human 
soul that has evolved out of sound finds its expression in the seven sounds and penetrating 
through them becomes absorbed into the one. This aspect of the power of music has been 
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revealed in die woriit of Alfred Tennyson, the poet-laureate. He detcribea his vision when 
eontemplatinf upon the word which is the symbol of his name. The iwwer of sound, of Manthra, 
has been understood by people of other religions belonging to other countries* Jesus and 
Muhammed are known to have realised the potentiality of sound. 

In India the value of music depends upon the nature of those who practise it. Its value 
is Judged by the purpose for which it is employed* Those who do not un^rstand the glory of 
music bring discredit upon the science by its indiscriminate use. Music, as now-a-days practised 
in India, has this draw-back. On account of incompetent singers, the science itself suflbrs. 
The practice and employment of music must be on the lines of spiritual devotion. Music, bereft 
of the. spiritual element in it and employed exclusively for bread-winning, is of no use* That 
generation of musicians who understood the right use of music seems to have become extinct. 

. There is no one who now practises the science on the lines adopted by them. Modern singers 
sing under cover of what they call Blanobhavam. One could scarcely identify the songs of Tya- 
gayya when sung by these people. The mode of singing adopted by these musicians is altogether 
new and does not conform to any science or rule or definite purposd; there is no consistency. 
This, they call the play of their Manobhavam. What wonder then, if, in these circumstances, the 
sicence of music should deteriorate ? No science will thrive if practised in the manner adopted by 
these musicians. Astrology, music, medicine and other sciences will be no-where if understood and 
practised in this way. Students of music live upon the reputation of their ancestors and neglect 
the rules of the science itself. Where practice does not conform to the rules of the science no 
true knowie^e can be gained. No science will floutish where the students make a departure from 
the accepted rules. India needs accomplished musicians endowed with a sense of responsibility 
and competent students who could learn the science and carry their knowledge with dignity. 
Students of music should realise the harm they may do to the science itself by indiscrete use of their . 
gifts. In view of these defects it has long been my desire to establish a Sabha. That desire is 
fulfilled and I owe that good fortune to Mr. Pandither. It is beyond my power to complement him 
adcquatdy for the trouble he has Uken. My joy is unbounded when I think of the object of the 
Sabha and the excellent manner in which everything is conducted. We all now heard the children 
Mr. Abraham PXndither sing. All the characteristics of a good song, such as Talam, Uyam, Swaram, 

Varnam, Mettu ftc. are there. To these are added a distinct voice, a deep seated devotion and inven¬ 
tion all their own. When I contemplate on the music I have just heard from them, I feel that the 
aocimit reputation of Indian music has come back and all the corruptions that have crept into it 
have disappeared. We in Madras were working hard for several years to found a Sabha to en¬ 
courage the practice of music and to reward competent musicians. It had long been my desire to 
organise i Library of Musical works, to have a collection of all musical instruments, to gather to¬ 
gether all the Vidwans and encourage music in all possible ways* There are in Madras the Saras- 
wati Sab^ the Fkrthasarathi Sabha and the Krista Gana &bha. To earn money by singing, or, to 
reward musicians for their skill, is no good to the science itself. .To use Music for mercenary ends 
is not the right use of music. We cannot understand the realpowerof music when one sings for 
money. The effect of music is to. stimulate the divine in ua. Whra,this object is realised and when 
music is practised in the light of that principle then akme could we talk of doing something for 
the np’JtoOp of the science itselfl If the practice of musk is allowed to go on as hitherto, very soon 
Intfian Musk would dwindle like the art of dancing and would be on the same level wiUi it Nobody 
hasinveatigated minutely the art of dancing. There is noto vpHin to us its 
Ihdlsa musk is threatened with a similar fote. Like other‘seknees this sdenee of mu^ also 
shMlId be Btudied'aooording to the rules laid down by the Great Ones. A firm devotion to God, 
pwrl^ Of bedy» purity of word, thought and deed, a realisation of M gloty of muste add the 
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methods of its use—‘these are the oeoesssry qualifications for a student of Indian music* No true 
idea of the science of music can be gained without deep seated piety to God. The musicians from 
Bengal are well known. They earn thousands of rupees every day, yet it can by no means be 
said that our Vidwans are in any respect behind them. The Guvais of Bengal are much res> 
pected for the knowledge of science and their scientific training they show. The Vidwans in this 
part of the country have no taste for research. They are content to exhibit their own skill in 
order to earn money, 'fliey forget their duty to the science itself and do nothing to show its 
glory. The end of Music is the attainment of spiritual bliss and I have nothing but pity for those 
who sing for money. I appeal in the name of the almighty to the Vidwans, present here to do 
all that lies in their power to promote the object of this Sangani. The scientific 
methods of the savants of India should be carefully investigated, and modern music should be ' 
purged of all its defect's. Let Music be studied and practised for the Divine. All music is but 
an expression of His glory and those that hear a musician should feel the presence of the Divine 
sound and be absorbed into it. Such is the state to which Indian music should be restored by the 
united efforts of the Vidwans that belong to this Sabha and I appeal to them to pray to God for 
help to gain this object of the Sabha. If every Vidwan will bear this view in mind he will not 
only earn the blessings of the Supreme, but will become a source of inspiration to the other 
nations abroad who will learn to see in the musical system of India a science that is no less 

marvellous than any of the other sciences for which it has become justly famous. May this credit 
become ours. 

9. A few important remarks about the Sangam. 

When we look back upon the circumstances that led to the establishment of 
the Sangam we notice that M.R.Ry. Muttya Bhagavatar Avergal of Harikesava> 
nallur was of great help to us. M.R.Ry. ytena Venkataramanadoss, Samasthana 
Vidwan of Vijayanagaram was also very helpful in spite of many difficulties. Again, 
M.R.Ry. Panchapakesa Bhagavatar Avergal who has taken great pains in teaching the 
violin and Karnatic music to my children, M.R.Ry. A. G. Pichaimutthu Avergal, 
B.A.,L.T., of TanJore, the English Music instructor to them, and M.R.Ry. VettM 
Vencatachalam Iyer, the Veena tutor, helped in singing along with my children at the 
commencement and end of every conference. Many Vidwans read essays on subjects 
approved and selected by the conference, and many others demonstrated the Sancha* 
rams of Ragas by singing them, and by minutely enquiring into the subtle points which 
came for discussion. M.R.Ry. V. Ramayya Garu, B.A. is also rendering all possible 
help by looking to the comforts of the guests assembled at the conferences. 

As a result of the enquiry made as regards Srutis, many new theories which 
have not the slightest connection with those of the Karnatic music have come to light, 
such as the Owavimsati Srutis, the Enharmonic Scale, the 53 Srutis of Bosanquet, the 
27 of Clements and other theories. The cropping up of these theories although it has 
robbed us of precious time, yet, seeing the advantage of considering these theories 
before the Srutis of the Karnatic music are firmly established, we have entered into j 
their merits fully. Some are trying their best to fix the Srutis occurring in the Geetams 
in use by various means. Others are quite anxious that enquiries should be made into * 

Karnatic music in all possible directions and to join the Sangam and render eveiy | 

help. M.R.Ry. Madhava Row Aveigal, C.I.E., the Dewan of fiaroda, M.R.Ry. Rama- 
krisbna Iyer Avergal, Retired Sub-judge of Palghat, and M.R.Ry. Bal»> 
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subramania Iyer Avergal, Sub-Judge of Kumbakonam, presided at the meet¬ 

ings of the conference and encouraged the members and advised them on many rare 
subjects. Leading gentlemen like M.R.Ry. Rai Bahadur Swaminatha Vijaya Thevar 
Avergal, Zemindar of Papanad, M.R.Ry. Appasami Vandayar Avergal of Poondi, 
M.R.Ry. Rao Bahadur Annasami Tevar Avergal ofUkkadai, M.R.Ry. K. V. Sreeni- 
vasa Iyengar Avergal, B.A.,L.T., Deputy Collector, M.R.Ry. Tiruvenkatachariar, 
Avergal, B.A.,B.L., Sub-Judge, M.R.Ry. Kodandaramanjulu Naidu Avergal, B.A.,B L„ 
Sub-Judge, M.R.Rv. T. Seshayya Avergal, B.A., Deputy Collector, M.R.Ry. Rao Sahib 
D. Dravya Nadar Avergal, B.A., Deputy Collector, M.R.Ry. Y. V. Sreenivasa Iyer 
Avergal,' Deputy Collector, M.R.Ry. Vijayaraghavachariar Avergal, M.A., Postmaster, 
M.R.Ry. Rao Bahadur K. S. Sreenivasam Pillai Avergal, M.R.Ry. Gopalasami Ragu- 
natha Rajaliar of Harldwaramangalam and others, and distinguished Tamil Vidwans 
like Arasan Shanmukham Pillai Avergal, M.R.Ry. Savariroya Pillai Avergal, M.R.A.S., 
M.R.Ry. Seturama Bharatiar Avergal, M.R.Ry. Olaganatha Pillai Avergal and 
M.R Ry. Devaprasadam Pillai Avergal, and others were present at the meetings to 
the encouragement of the members. 

Seeing that all the distinguished musicians and others who attend the meet¬ 
ings take a deep interest, show mutual love and look upon the meeting day as a great 
festival, we have cause to say that good days are in store for the Tanjore Sangeeta 
Vidya Mahajaila Sangam. 

10. Conclusion. 

The doubt about the Srutis in use in South Indian music, which arose from 
the discussions in the Sangeeta Vidya Mahajana Sangam, led us to write the above few 
lines. Before fixing the Srutis in use in South Indian music, it was found expedient 
to discuss fully the established theories of others in the same held. So it was found 
necessary to enquire fully into the different opinions of the authors of the Sanskrit 
works, such as Sangeeta Ratnakaram, Sangeeta Parijatam, Raga vibodham, and 
Swara mela kala nidhi, the theory of the Enharmonic Scale of the west and the system of 
Pythagoras, the theories of Mercator, Poole, Thompson, White and Bosanquet with 
their 53 Srutis, the 22 Srutis of Nagoji Row and Deval, the 27 Srutis of Clements 
and the opinion of'Helmholtz, the author of Sensations of Tone", on the subject. 

On entering into the merits of the above theories, we had to enquire into the 
opini.'jn of the ancient Tamil literature on the subject. This led us on to conclude that 
the music of South India and the fundamental rules thereof were of great antiquity, 
that music had attained a high state of efficiency even during the period of the first 
Sangam which existed in Madura which was in the destroyed continent of Lemuria, 
and that the three Angams-Iyal Isai and Natakam, were first found in the Tamil language 
only and were afterwards practised and cultivated ‘ in other countries and languages. 
Moreover, it was seen that the system of Srutis as well as Ganamr found in ancient 
literature were so varied as to render it impossible to be mastered. So we were led 
on to jot down a few historical records as regards South Indian Music which was in 
use in the Tamil Country. But these are only veiy few. However, we hope that 
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these wiH serve at least as land marks which might lead earnest enquirers into the 
way of truth. 

Space did not allow us to commit to writing all the results of our researches. 
But we have noted the following points:—After offering a few remarks about the 
existence of music for four and fiVe thousand years only in places other than India, 
we went on briefly to say how music was in India .)rior to and posterior to the Deluge, 
5,000 years ago, how South India was noted for its very ancient music, how South 
Madura which existed long before and the Tamil Sangam were in an exalted state, 
how the Tamil language was an ancient one and how music was largely used by 
those who spoke the Tamil language alone, how music degenerated and passed into 
other hands after the destruction of South Madura and Kapatapuram and the decline 
of the Pand3'a kingdom and how Desikam was introduced into South Indian Music 
. from that time forward. 

In addition to this we have also recorded the opinions of many gentlemen on 
South Indian Music, and Hindustani and Indian Music. 

We have also given to a certain extent the history of the three Sangams 
patronised by the Pandya sovereigns, and of the fourth Sangam which exists at the 
present day ; we have also quoted the two inscriptions which go to prove how music 
was under the patronage of the Chola sovereigns after the extinction of the Pandya 
kingdom and how it was maintained by gifts to the temple musicians ; we have also 
pointed how the Nayak and the Mahratta Rajas as well as many nobles in the Chola 
kingdom helped to maintain the progress of music and we have appended also a list 
of the renowned musicians past and present. 

We have next attempted to give the objects with which the Tanjore Sangeeta 
Mahajana Sangam was organised, via, for enquiring into the primary system which 
would throw light upon the fundamental Srutis and Kagas of the Karnatic Music which 
are so difficult to be understood and to disseminate the system broadcast for the 
benefit of all. The names of those gentlemen who presided at the deliberations of the 
conference, the names of those who read essays on various subjects, and the name.s of 
the patrons, members and well wishers of the Sangam have also been appended. 

What we have mentioned above are but a drop in the vast ocean of the history 
and progress of music. We shall mention from time to time, whenever space permits, 
other matters connected with music. Any suggestions by learned gentlemen, either 
in the way of corrections or additions, will be very thankfully received and given a 
place in the next edition. 

It is a matter for uni”ersal acceptance that the chief elements of the science 
of music are the Swarams and the minuter Srutis. Yet there is a vast difference of 
opinion on this fundamental subject. To come to a definite conclusion regarding them 
is a matter of the highest importance. As our primary duty is to examine the merits 
of the various theories as regards Srutis we have reserved nur enquiry into the 
22 Srutis for the Second part. 
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THE 22 8BUT1S. 



£ shall do well first to enquire into the theory of the 22 Srutis as popularly 
held and as propounded by Samga Devar and then proceed to examine 
the Srutis of the Karnatic mu^ic, inasmuch as many in this famous 
country hold pronounced opinions on the 22 Srutis that they are the 
conclusions of Samga Devar and nuny of the Vidwans of South 1 ndian music are 
at^o of opinion that the Srutis in use in South Indian music are the same. 

A few points about Sarnga Devar 
and the Sootrams he quotes in favour of his theory of Srutis. 

The author of Sangeeta Ratnakaram is Samga Devar who was a native of 
Kashmir. He belonged to the Varunaganarishi Kulam. He was the contemporary of 
Singana Raja (Somaraja Maharaja) who ruled in Deogiri (near Aurangabad in 
Hyderabad) from i2io>i247 A O. This work seems to have been written at the 
request of this Raja. He has brought out beautifully in his work all the important 
elements of the music in use during his time. It is the first duty of every musician to 
know his views on Srutis, inasmuch as he discusses the subject fully and his work has 
the additional sanction of antiquity. We quote twMw a few Sootrams from the 
ch^>ter on ** Swarams ** in his work ** Sangeeta Ratnakaram^ 
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Prepare two Veenas with 22 wires each. Tune the string of one of the Veenas 
so that it might sound the lowest possible note. Tune the next wire so that it might 
give a little higher note but see that no other sound is possible between the 2 notes 
given by the 2 wires. Go on tuning all the wires on this principle. Then the 22 wires 
will give 22 ascending series of notes. Tune the other Veena also on the same 
principle. Of these the S4 will be a Swaram of 4 Srutis and* will sound on the 4th 
wire. The 3 Srutis of Ki will be on the 5th, 6th and 7th wires. The 2 Srutis of Ga 
will be on the 8th and 9th wires. The 4 Srutis of Ma will sound on the 10th, i ith, 
I2th and the 13th wires. The 4 Srutis of Pa will be on the 14th, 15th, i6th and the 
17th wires'. The 3 Srutis of Dha will sound on the 18th, 19th and 20th wires. 
The 2 Nis will sound on the 21st and 22nd wires. Grant that one of these Veenas is 
the Dhruva Veena and the other Chala Veena. Change the notes of the Chala 
Veena according to my direction. If Sapta Swarams were arranged from the 3rd 
Sruti of the Sbadjamam which comes after the 4th Sbadjamam you will have one 
Sruti less. Again if 2 Srutis were lessened, the Ga and the Ni will obtain one 

of the srutis of Ri and Dha* If 3 srutis were lessened, the Ri and the Dha will 

• __ 

obtain 4 of the Srutis of Sa and Pa. If 4 Srutis were lessened, the Ni, Ga, Ma of the 
Dhruva Veena will correspond to the Sa, Ma, Pa of the Chala Veena. In other 
words the Sa, Ma, Pa will commence on the 22nd, 9th and the 13th wires respec¬ 
tively. The alteration of 4 Srutis in this manner, makes the swarams of the Dhruva 
Veena correspond with those of the Chala Veena. This is how Swarams are mathe¬ 
matically calculated. From these Srutis the 7 Swarams Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha and 
Ni are created. 

We shall do well to quote here a few lines from Clements who has literally 
translated some of the Sootrams from Sangeeta Ratnakaram. 

i" 

We give below the translation of Clements of some of the Sootrams from 
Sangeeta Ratnakaram treating on the 22 Srutis:— 

Introduction to the Study of Indian Music by B. Clements, P. 53. 

THE SANGIT RATNAKAR. 

“ Take two Vinas with a» wires each and tune as follows. Let rhe first wire give the 
lowest possible note. 'Fhe next a note a tittle higher and so on, so that between the notes given by 
any two adjacent wires a third note is impossible. ' 

These successive notes are the-Srutis* Sa will stand on the fourth wire, being a Svara 
of four Srutis; Ri will be on the third wire counting from the filth; Ga which has only two Srutis 
will fall on- the second counting firom the eighth; Ma being of four Srutis on the fourth counting 
from the tenth; Pa on the fourth, counting from the fourteenth; Dkaoo the third alter Pa; M'on 
the second alter Dha ; so Air will* fall on the twenty-second Sruti." 

_ a • • 

The two translations given .above are identical in our opinion. But the 
interpretatidn of the two in different ways has given rise to conflicting opinions as re¬ 
gards Srutii. To add to this, a number of books are being published which have 
mixed together the theoiy of Srutis according to the author of Parijatam, that accord¬ 
ing to Western Science and that according to Karnatic Music and which at the same 
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time retain the name of Dwavimsati Srutis so as to bring about a kind of compromise 
between ancient and modem theories and which in addition enforce their own 
mixed theories upon others and fix the mode of singing also on the same lines. Those 
who realise these variety of opinions will surely sympathise with the miserable state of 
Indian music. Just as people in India do not realise the importance of pure drinking 
water, so also they do not care foi^ the purity Of Indian music, which is one of the chief 
causes of its decline. However, a few amsams'have been happily preserved, more 
owing to the system of oral transmission and the practice of learning by rote than by 
any other cause, and are as bright gems which serve to reflect the glory of the ancient 
music. So it is not an easy matter to establish the right theory about the Srutis with 
the help of these varied opinions. 

However, we also desire to say a few words about the Srutis in use in Indian 
music. We also make bold to say that our opinions on the Srutis are the correct ones 
and we hope to put an end for ever to the controversy on the Srutis in Indian Music, 
just as the other gentlemen who have handled the subject have declared before. We 
beg to be excused for our boldness. We were led on to study this subject mainly by 
reading the works of many authors who have spent their time, energy and substance 
on this question. We dare say that enquirers on Srutis would have deeply studied 
tbe Adhyaya on Swarams in the ancient and elaborate work Sangecta Ratnakaram. 
But we arrive from the mathematical calculations of those who have written on Srutis, 
that the Srutis mentioned in the Adhyaya are all gone out of use. We find, for exam¬ 
ple, that with the exception of the Sa and its octave above, no Sruti agrees in calcula¬ 
tion with the 22 Srutis mentioned in Sangeeta Ratnakaram. It is not fair that, in an 
attempt to remove a few errors that had crept into an ancient system, the whole sys¬ 
tem itself should be radically changed. Moreover, we do not find many reasons for 
the existence of diversity of opinion as regards Srutis, nor do we find any definite 
arrangements in the few reasons given. 

It is clearly seen that the Sootrams of Sangeeta Ratnakaram have not been 
properly interpreted. When we notice the conflicting opinions on Srutis of writers 
in the North, we come to the conclusion that either the system of modern music or the 
opinion of Sarnga Oev must be wrong. Sarnga Dev has explained a difficult system in 
very easy language. Just as the eye which sees everything and which can be seen by 
every one is not seen by the possessor himself, so also is this system of Sarnga Dev, 
which can be easily grasped by all. We shall do well to consider Jtrst the theories of 
Sahasra Buddhi, Raja Surendra Mohan Tagore and others whose theories aiT~n> a 
certain extent based upon the system of Sarnga Devar, secotuUy, the theories of writers 
like Deval and Clements whose system is based upon Hindustani music, and tkMly, 
the theories of those who confuse together the Srutis of Western and other alien 
music and declare it to be the Karnatic system. After dealing with these we shall 
give the right interpretation of the system of Sarnga Devar and close with the Srutis as 
found in Karnatic music. 
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FIRST. 

1. The first class of writers whose theory of Srutis rehembles that of 

Sarnga Dev in measurement. 

THE 22 SRUTIS OF SUUSRA BURDHI. 

« 

The following is the opinion of Srutis of Sahasra Buddhi, the Honorary 

Secretary of the Poona Gayan Samaj, who has taken great pains 'in working tor the 

progress of Indian music. 

«• 

Hindu Music and the Oayan Samsj. Pt. ii. P. 13. 

“ If a monochord with moveable bridge be taken, and a space equal to 44 units be mea> 
sured and the bridge shifted to this point, the string when struck will yield a note; if we start 
with this note as the tonic or key-note and run through the Gamut by shifting the bridge (the 
Sanskrit writers affirm) the following facts will be observed. Sa will be produced at the distance 
44 ; Hi at 40; Ga at 37 : Ma at 35; /Vi at 31; Dka at 27 ; Ni at 34; and Sa again at sa; but 
latter Sa will be twice as intense as the former.” 

In order to make the statement of the author clear to our readers we have 
appended a table where we first state his own measurement of the 22 Srutis and then 
their measurement if 32 inches be taken, adding also the fractions to show the respec¬ 
tive places of the srutis in the octave and the number of vibrations of the other srutis 
if Sa were five hundred and forty. 

N. B. As the opinions and measurements and vibrations of the Srutis are 
different in different writers we have taken 32 inches as the standard length of the 
wire and $40 as the number of vibrations of the Tonic Sa and have converted the 
calculations of others to this uniform standard* so that every one can understand them 
easily at sight. 

Though this does not at all agree with the system of 22 Srutis of Sarnga Dev, 
we have given the cents for each Sruti as well as the difference between Srutis. Our 
readers can easily compare them. 

f 

N. 6. lie takes the length of the wire to be 44, and places the Sa of the 
Tara Sthayi in the exact middle. This is easily understood. Then the length of the 
Madhya Sthayi below the Tara Sthayi becomes 22 and thus the 22 Srutis are located in 
each of the 22 places. For example, if we take the whole length to be 44 inches, then 
we get a sruti for each of the inches and the Madhya Sthayi Sa comes on the 22nd 
Sruti. He takes the 1st of the four Srutis of Sa as the Tonic or the ground Sa. So 
the 4 Srutis of Sa come between the 44th and (he 41st indies, the 3 of Ri between 40 
and 38, the 2 of Ga bn'the 37th gnd 36th, the 4 Srutis of Ma between the 35th and 32nd, 
the 4 of Pa between 3ist and 28th, the 3 of Dha between 27tb and 25th and the 2 Srutis 
of Ni on the 24th. and 23rd inches. Thus he accounts for the 22 Srutis, 4 Sas, 3 Ris, 2 
Gas* 4 Mas. 4 Pas, 3 Dhas and 2 Nis. 


f 
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There is one point to be noted here. In his Sangeeta Ratnakaram, Samga 
Devar says, ** Tune the first wire so that it may give the lowest possible note, and the 
second that it might give the next higher note. See that no other sound is possible 
between the two wires. Tuning on this principle will give you an ascending series 
of notes." Here be only speaks about an ascending series of sounds, but does not 
imply that the length of the wires should also be equal and graduated. Sahasra Buddhi 
who has interpreted Saranga Dev will also remember the fact that if the sound of the 
Mandara Sthayi is one, that of Madhya Sthayi is double of it, while that of Tara Stbayi is. 
four times of it and so on. If so, granting that the Madhya Sthayi ends with 22 inches, 
the Tara Sthayi must end with 11 inches, for as we ascend, the sound and the length of 
the wire vary in inverse ratio. In the same way the Swarams in a Sthayi gradually 
ascend and the octave eUds with 2, if the Tonic Sa is i. We all know that the Madhya 
Sthayi’s range is the first half of a wire, that of the Tara Sthayi is a fourth from the 
centre, and that of Atitara Stbayi, an eighth from that of the Tara Sthayi, thus ascend¬ 
ing in Geometrical Progression. In the same way as each Swaram in an octave 
progresses upwards, the length of the wire is diminished in Geometrical Progression. 

1 he Ri above the Tara Shadjam has half the length of the wire pertaining to Ri in the 
Madhya Sthayi while the Ri of the Madhya Sthayi has its length of wire double that of 
the Ri of the Tara' Sthayi. But the Ni below the Shadjam of the Tara Sthayi is k more 
than the measurement of the Ri above. Though there is a diminution of f in the 
length of wi 1 e yet in sound it is ^ more. Thus we see that the Sapta Swarams as 
they proceed to the next higher' Stbayi gain in the vibrations of sounds but lessen in the 
length of wire. Instead, if the measurement of the wire be made exactly equal they 
differ in Swaram. In other words they will not agree with the Swarams mentioned by 
the author of Sangeeta Ratnakaram. Thus we see that the opinion of Samga Dev which 
says that the Swarams proceed in a gradual ascending series without any difference 
in the vibrations of sounds or in the measurement thereof contradicts the opinion of 
Sahasra Buddhi who emphasises the fact that the measurement of the Swarams as re¬ 
gards the length of wire should be equal and uniform. But we must notice that he 
says that Nadam should be of equal measurement. We may see in the lable on P. 247 
his measurement of wire and that of Sarnga Dev, and also his calculation of the 
vibrations of each ^waram and that of Samga Dev. 

He divides a Stbayi into 22 parts and says that the first 4 Smtis belong to 
Shadjam, but we all know that the 4th Sruti of the Sba<yam is sounded near the 
Meru. 



- • 
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SECOND. 

TIB a smm or nui soumu imu Tiaon. 

Tagore was a resident of Calcutta. He made a collection of Indian musical 

instruments and sent them to the Paris Exhibition and wrote many treatises so that 

0 

the Western nations might know Indian music also. In 1875 he wrote the work 
** Victoria Geetika" in the name of our Queen Empress and her ancestors. He has 
divided the Srutis of the Indian music as follows 

Although we were unable to get at his original work we quote his system 
from Deval. 

Hindu Musical Scale and as Srutis by K. B. Deval* P. 34* 

Mr. Deval says that he (Raja Surendra Mohan Tagore) divided the whole speaking 
length of the wire into two halves, the whole giving the or fundamental note and the half 
giving the So, the octave; both these notes are correct Again he divided the first half into two . 
equal parts* each being | of the whole length. 'Fhe first quarter of the wire he sub-divided into 9 
equal parts calling each part a Sruti. And at the end of the 9th part is sounded a note Ma (at i 
of the wire) which is correct In the next quarter of the wire he made 13 equal subdivisions, each 

being also called a Sruti. Thus in all he got the as Srutis. 

% 

Deval mentions in the 34th and 35th pages of his book that Ma comes exactly 
in the middle of the Sthayi. It seems, therefore, that he wants to divide the Sthayi 
into 32 Srutis. 
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Showing the 22 Srutis of the Indian Music according to 

Mr. Rajah Sarendr Mohana Tagore’s 

IntcrpreUtioo of SangecU Ratnakaram. 
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We notice a difference in the opinions of this writer and Sahasra Buddhi; 
Tagore divides the first quarter length of the wire into 9 exactly equal parts and the 
second quarter length above it into 13 equal parts. Though ,the parts might have 
been equally divided on-the whole, we shall., see there is a slight difference in the 
Swara Sthanams. When an octave is divided into 22 equal parts, according to 
Sahasra Buddhi, the 12th Sruti Sthanam becomes the exact centre. That means there 
are 2 Srutis above the Ma which is the tenth. In other words the 3rd Sruti of the Ma, 
which has 4 Srutis, becomes the middle. Bui in the opinion of Tagore, the middle 
•Sruti is the Ma with 9 Srutis. When the Madhya Sthayi is divided into equal parts by 
Sahasra Buddhi the 12th place becomes the ordinary Ma in popular use. In other 
words it is i, and according to Tagore’s calculation, the third Ma. ’ But his first Ma 
or the loth Sruti sounds exactly in the middle of the wire. So there is the difference 
of 2 Srutis between the two writers. According to Tagore the first of the 4 Srutis of 
• Ma sounds in the centre of the wire, whereas the third of the 4 Srutis of Ma sounds in 
the middle according to Sahasra Buddhi. This difference of opinion should be noted. 

Though Ma sounds in the first quarter length of the wire (it may be a little 
above or below) Sarnga Dev does not say that the length below should be divided into 9 
equal parts and the length above into 13 equal parts. Moreover as the length of the 
wire of the three Sthayis gradually becomes proportionately less as the sounds increase 
in pitch, the Swarams that occur in an octavje need not necessarily have an equal 
length of wire. It is to be noted that instead ot saying that the sounds should be 
equally divided, Tagore says that Srutis should occur in wires of equal length. 

He divides the first quarter length of a wire into 9 equal parts and the next 
quarter length into 13 equal parts. Appended is the table which indicates where the 
Srutis occur in a wire of 32 inches length and the progression of the number of vibra¬ 
tions of the Srutis granting the Sa to be 540 vibrations per second. 

When we compare the Tables of Sahasra Buddhi and Tagore we find that 
with the exception of the Tonic .Sa aiid its octave no other Srutis agree. When we 
find that when even Pa and Ma do not agree we need not point out any further 
absurdity. We know the importance of these 2 Swarams in an octave. If we neglect 
these two there will be no other Swaram to harmonize with Sa. Other Swarams might 
disagree but these two must agree. This is not what the author of Sangeeta Ratna- 
karam says. His theory is quite plain. But writers have interpreted it in many 
different ways. Their opinions will be noted one by one later on. 

Tagore divides the octave into 22 parts and ascribes the first 4 srutis to Sa. 
But we know that the fourth Sa sounds near the Meru. 

It is unnecessary to say further on this subject here. The author of San¬ 
geeta Ratnakaram does not advocate this kind of division of the Octave. 
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THIRD. 



The second class of writers who say that the Hindustani music 
is an adaptation of the system of Sarnga Dev. 



THE 22 SRUTI8 OF K. B. DEVIL 

Deval is a retired Deputy Collector of Sangli in the Southern Mahratta 
Country. He has written a treatise on Indian Music where he says that there are as 
Sriitis in an octave. The following are the thirteen rules by which he derives his as 
Srutis 


Ssi ( C| ) ; Ssa ( Ca ). 

I. **The whole length of the wire between the two fixed bridges gives the Fundamental 
Note 8 ai {Oi ). Let the length of the wire be 36 inches,' let the note produced be called 5 ai (Ci) 
and let Its vibrations be : >>0 per second. 

a- The note produced on half the length is in value equal to Sat (Ci ) and in pitch or 
vibrations it is double the Fundamental Note (Z'. M) 

The note produced on the length 18” is therefore 8 at (Ct ) itselfi but one octave higher. 
Let this note be called Sea (Ca ) to distinguish it from Sai (Ci ) the F. N. ; then the vibrations of 
5 ss (Ca ) are double 4s. a x 340=480 per second. 


3. The {Mtch of a notp or .its vibrations are inversely proportional to the length of the . 

wire. 

s 

This rule is a legitimate inference from the above two rules. Rule*(iy permits us to take 
any length for the Fundamental Note (F. N.) and according to rule (a) if the length is halved the 
pitch is doubled, and if the length is doubled the pitch or the number of vibrations is halved; If 
therefore | length is taken the pitch or the number of vibrations produced will be trebled. Or, by 
generalization 

4. The pitch varies inversely as the length and wipr vana- 

The above four rules may therefore be put in the form of a simple Formula for convent- 
ence of woriting and ready reference* 

Let Vk = vibrations or pitch of the note on wire /« inches long. Un = The vibrations 
or pitch of (Cat ) the F. N., here=34o. ' 

/=the length of the wire of the F. N. here=36 inches=38'*. 

Then 

Vnx h - Ux I . .(A) 

I 

^ s= {/ X ,,, . . (B) 



••• ••• 



therefore if V» (7 

Ai =//* 


• • • 


f • • • D • 


(D) 
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Urn (F). 

5< 'Fhe note Ma (F) or the fourth note is produced «t the middle of the Fundementel 
Note end its octave* 

The note Ha is therefore produced at half the length of Sai (Ci ) and .Sas {Oa ) or at | 
(36’’+i8”)=!i (S4")=a7’*. In other words the note of the wire *7” or 37 inches of the executive 
part of the wire will give out the 4th note or Ma (F) and by rule (4) formula (B) the pitch or 
vibrations of Ha (F) are equal to 330. 

The formula (B) is 

Vn ^ U ^ A* Here f/= 340, f = 36 and U = 37. 

Fit = 340 X II = 3JO = Vibrationaof Ha* 

And Formula (C) is 

tn = Cf X 4« = 340 X =1 / “ i ^ 3® 

or the length of Ha is | of the length of the F* N* and the vibrations of Ha are | of the F* N* 
and it may be laid down 

6* That the length of the wire of Ha (F)or the 4th note is | of that of the Fundamen* 
tal Note and the vibrations of Ha (F) are | of the vibrations of the Fundamental Note .Sai (Ot ). 

Pa (O). 

7* The fifth or Pa ((r) note is produced on | or | of whole length of the wire* The 
former note is one octave higher than the latter* 

The length of the wire is 36"* Therefore a length of la'* or 34" will give the fifth note 
Pa ((r)* But we want the length between 18'’ and 3d” *' the two limits of the octave* Therefore 

4 

the length 34 is that which we require and it will give out the note Pa (<?)* 

Let us apply the formulae (B) and (C) to the case of Pa ((?). 

Vh ~ U x-^ . (B) 

a 

Substitute the values U s= 340, / = 36 and Ft = 34. 

Fa = 340 X H s 360 — Vibrations of Pa iO = f/ x H ~ I f'• 
or the vibrations of Pa (G) are f of its .Sai or F. N. 
and 

/a sf/i'i *** Cl) 

Vn 

4i =«« X/ = |/= , 4 . 

or the length of /’a is | of its 5 ai (Ct ) or F* N. 

These facts may be noted down under rule (8) below 

8. The length of the wire of Pa (O or the fifth note is } of that of 5ai‘s (Ci ) wire and 
its vibrations or pitch is | of that of 5 ai (Ci ). 

Ri(D). 

9. In the interval of a given octave *Sai (Ci ) with Pa (G) and Ha (F) with .Sas (Ca ) 
form perfect concords; it may be noted that Ssi (Ci ) with Ha (f) and Pa (G) with Sa» (Ct X the 
inverted interval, form Imperfect concords. 
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This rule is very important and is made use of in finding out the lengths and vibrations 
of the other notes Ri (/>)• Ga (£), etc* etc. 

According to Rule (i) any length may be said to give the fundamental note and its Pa 
will be the sth note from it< This Pa will form a perfect concord with it. This gives us the 
following consonant notes. 

F. N. Sai (Cl ) consonant note Pa or Ma (F) 


Sai 

Cl 


It 

Pa G 

Ri 

D 

l> 

tt 

Dha A 

Ga 

E 

ft 

ft 

Ni B 

Ma 

F 

ft 

ft 

Sas Ca 

Pa 

G 

»♦ 

ft 

Ris Da 

Sas 

C 3 

ft 

tf 

Paa Ga or Pa G. 


Let us take Pa (G) itself as the starting or fundamental note; then its Pa or fifth will be 
D In the higher octave which may be called Rit ( Da.) Apply the formula (B) 

yn szU-^t here f/sajdo, /=34, and bt =|Xa4, .'.A =i6. 

In 

Rule 7< Substituting the values of f/, / and A 

Fir =360 X ff =5 540. 

540 are the vibrations of Rit or Ri {D) in the and octave* Therefore the vibrations of 
Ri in the first octave are^^x 540=370; Vide Rale (a) 

4 

Formula C is A = £/x substituting (7=340, (=36 and Vn =370 

s 

we have A =340 x Ai%=3a' Hence— 

10. The length of Ri {D) is 33 inches and its vibrations are 370; or, the length is | /, 
and vibrations f U- 

Dha (A>. 

11. The length of/(i is 3a” If we take this as the starting note then its/Vi is Dha- 
Therefore the length oiDka is | of 33=31^ by Rule 8 and its vibrations are | of 370=405. 

i 

Oa (B). 

The length of Dha (A) is si# and its vibrations are 402;.' Let us take Dha as the funda* 
mental note (Rule I); then Gan (£) or Ga in and octave becomes its Pa or the 5th note (Rule 9) 
Therefore its length is f x ail and vibrations | x 405 ; but these are for Gai. Therefore accord¬ 
ing to Rule (a) the length of Ga is=3Xf x 3i|=axf x V='*l^=38|, 

and the vibrations of ( 7 d=| x | x 405 =-^^^303}. 

N 1 (B). 

The length of Ga is a8| and its vibrations 303I (Rule la). If we take («a as the Funda¬ 
mental notSi then Ni becomes its Pa or the.fifth note. Therefore 

the length of AVsfx flSf =1 X ^ s ^ = iSlf, 

and the vibrations of 1X3031=# s: 
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TABLE a 

Showing the 22 Srutis of the Indian Music in accordance with 

Mr. Devars 

lafcrprctation of Sonfitil Ratfukoram* RagiTibodhtm and Parijatam. 


I’J-d 2 Ij---* 


Jl i |i i'*i 

sisi 

s-fiiSt ii 

£ ’S g| ***•" 


1 Ri. ! 

2 Ri*; 

3 Ri* i 

4 ! Ri« i 


5 Gi ! 

« ?>' 
< G, ; 

8 ! G.; 


c 

T 



20/21 

15/16 

9/10 

8/9 


27/32 

6/6 

4/6 

64/81 


9 i M, 16/21 


[•I 

Ti' 


ITtltTO 


*9624 

‘9376 

‘9000 

‘8889 


‘8438 

■8333 

‘8000 

‘7901 


‘7619 

‘7600 

‘7111 

*7081 


l<r]ri 


*6349 20*82 
*6260 20 


1 .' 


iS-l 



640 

667 

676 


607*6 


640 

648 

676 

683*4876 


708*76 

720 

769*876 

768 


810 


860*6 

864 


Ills 

*i«i 

•pM 

11 

240 

262 

266 

266*67 

270 


284*44 

288 

800 

808*76 


816 

820 

887*60 

341*88 


860 


878 

884 
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911*26 

1 

1 

406 


426*67 

972 

482 

1012*6 

460 

1026*16626 

466*626 

1080 

480 












Again 
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On (B). 

1 3 . If the vibrations of (^ (£) be taken as 300 (and there is a reason for doing so) in 
place of 303} as obtained in Rule (3) above* then 

/« ....(C); f/=340, /=36 and Vn =300. 


. h =AW-=M*=38f 
Hence the length of 6^=38^’’ and its pitch *=300. 

The Ga (£) obtained by the foregoing process has 303I vibrations and bears with the 
F. N.'S complicated ratio via 8t; 64. The Ga (£) obtained as the fifth harmonic when reduced 
by two octaves has 300 vibrations and bears with the F.N. the simple ratio of 5 : 4 ; and it sounds 
more consonant with it. It is clearly heard on the bass string (the fourth* giving 5 a or F. N.) of 
tlRe Vina. Sanskrit writers have adopted this in preference to the other. They tested their 
notes by harmonics; the author of Ragavibodha clearb' lays down this. 


Ni (B). 

13. If Ga (£) is taken as the Fundamental Note* then N$ (B) become its Pa the fifth in 
the same octave. 

300 X f=:45o=:the vibrations of Ni hy Rule (8); 

and the length Is |X 38 p=|x^=\y=i 9 ^ = ipf; 

1.4. The vibrations of JVi=450 

and the length of Ni= 19^ inches. Etc. Etc. 

N.B.—It is manifest that Deval has spent years to arrive at a conclusion re¬ 
garding the 22 Srutis. We are glad that he has made researches and published a 
book on Srutis while those professional musicians of India have been indifferent about 
it. Among musical works held in esteem at the present day “ Ragavibodham” and 
after that “ Sangwta Parijatam” are considered ancient. This writer draws his Con¬ 
clusions as regards Srutis from Ragavdtodham”, while he derives the swarams step 
by step after the system of Parijdtam. In the fifth step where he determines Ni from 
Ga, he recommends 300 vibrations for Ga instead of 303I. He says there is reason for 
such a step. But the only reason he gives for the alteration is that it is pleasant to the 
ear. 

. When we proceed by the Sa-Pa series, if at the fourth step (i>.* from Dha 
to Ga) we get a difference of 3I vibrations, it is but just to suppose that at each step 
there must be a lessening of the number of vibrations. Moreover, he lessens 3I vibra- 
brations to suit | or Afafor third of Western writers so that the two Swarams may be 
in the ratio of 240: 300 or 4:5. Further he takes the Sruti with 303! vibrations as 
one above Ga, and says that 240 is to 303I as 64 to 81. We cannot say why he lessen¬ 
ed the number of vibrations, but probably he found the ratio of 64 to 81 difficult to 
proceed with or he wanted to suit-his Ga to the | of Western musicians. But he gives 
the reason that Sanskrit Vidwank found this more pleasant to the ear. In the same 
way in the fifth step he alters the 455I vibrations of Ni into 450, and says'that 435! 
must be another Sruti after 450. We doubt very much - whether such a calculation 
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where there is a difference in the number of vibrations even at the fourth or fifth step, 
could be accurate. More minute calculations might be seen in the table appended. 
In the 8th line of the nth column of the 3rd table we read of 300 vibrations and in the 
next line of 303I vibrations. The Ga we obtain at the fourth step of the Sa-Pa series 
has 303I vibrations. He makes it 300 by reducing the 3|. When he says that this is 
in accordance with Western music he is not far wrong. But it is not at all in accord* 
ance with the system of 22 Srutis of Sarnga Dev. In the same manner when we pro¬ 
ceed in the same series from 303I we get another Sruti with 4551 vibrations Here 
again he cuts off 5I vibrations and calls it 450 in the 20th line. This is the Ni of the 
Western musicians or jV* ^ his western view is also allied to the system of the author 
of Parijatam which proceeds by the Sa-Pa series. But it is absurd to say that 22 
Srutis result from either system and that it is also the system of Sarnga Dev. Sarnga 
Dev never makes mention of such calculation, nor does it agree with the system of 
Indian music. By looking at his table we find that he accounts for the 22 Srutis 
thus :— I Sruti with 20 Cents, Six with 22, 3 with 27, 1 with 63, 4 with 71,2 with 84, 
3 with 90 and tA^o Srutis with 92 cents. On the other hand, according to the system 
of Sarnga Dev the series.must ascend gradually with equal intervals, so that no other 
Sruti might possibly come between. 

Again, under this system it is not possible to sing Grahasvaram in the Shadja 
Gramam, Gandhara Gramam and Madhyama Gtamam as the Srutis .nre not of equal 
intervals. In the eighth column we see that if the Tonic Sa is o, the four Ris have 
84, 112, 182 and 204 cents respectively. These are not of equal intervals and hence 
cannot suit the purpose of singing Grahasvaram. Again, he gives the total number of 
Srutis as 22—4 Sas, 3 Ris, 2 Gas, 4 Mas, 4 Pas, 3 Dhas and 2 Nis, but does not say that 
Ri, Ga, Dha and Ni have 4 Srutis each. So it conflicts with the theory ' f Sarnga 
Dev. We need not dwell upon each of the Srutis here as the Table given is clear 
enough. 

Making the Srutis sound at I, j and | lengths of the wire from Meru will 
not give the exact Sruti. This was given as an approximate measurement for those 
who have no ear for music. To call this Just Temperament will not be accurate. If 
there is a difference of 3I vibrations at the fourth step it follows that there must be 
differences in each step. If a more accurate and certain system had been framed oi.t 
by him it would have been more useful. The system by which he locates the Swarams 
and Srutis does not accord with ‘Sangeeta Ratnakaram’. We need not dwell on this 
subject any further. In short, he does not account for the 22 Srutis as given in 
'Sangeeta Ratnakaram', but fixes the Seven Swarams according to the system given 
in Parijatam and accounts for the other Swarams and Srutis according to his own 
fancy. He is not supported by any authority. Moreover, many other minute inter¬ 
vals such as between Gas and Nis i.e., (300—303I, 45 o-~ 45 Pft) might possibly occur. 

Again, the method he adopts for making half-Swarams and Srutis in the 
intervals of the Sapta Swaraiiis is nowhere mentioned in the Sanskrit works. It seems 
to have been his own, He divides the interval between Sa and Ri i>., between 36 
inches aiid 3a inches into four Sruti Sthanams. . Of these the first is 1, the second 
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the |hii«l the fourth A, and the fifth Thus 4 Srutis occur in 36 iiichesr 344 ' inches, 
33| inches, 32} inches and 32 inches respectively. I'hese intervals are not of equal 
measurement. Their vibrations are 240, 252, 256, 266| and 270 respectively. Thus 
we see an unequal diflcrence in the number of vibrations, 12,4. io| and 3! being the 
respective difference in the four srutis. He also uses many fractions which do not 
agree together. Evidently these are his own views. In criticising his theory of 22 
Srutis, if he had erred in one or two places, it might be of use to correct him. but when 
his view teems with errors the task is hopeless. However, we give him credit for the 
tr ouble he has taken in finding out the Srutis. 

The following is the opinion of Clements on his Sruti Sthanams• 

In his Introduction to Hindu Musical scale and the as Srutis of Deval E. Clements says 

^ “Secondly, it will be found that although Mr. Deval did not test his Shrutees through¬ 
out by ffie harmonic intervals 5:4, 6:5 and 7:6 which may be called the Major Third, Minor 
Third and Septimal ‘rhird, they are clearly built up from those intervals. 

Indeed tlie importance attached to the Septimal intervals, that is those derived from 
the seventh harmonic, places the Music of India in the first rank of intellectual developments of 
the musical art. Some writers on Harmony have elaborated theories based upon the supposition 
that the subdominant (corresponding with Komal Madhyam) and dominant seventh (that is 
Atikomal Madhyam) are for all practical purposes the same note. No one who has attentively 
listened to Indian Ragas could entertain such an idea for a moment, as the Septimal Seventh, is 
very much flatter than the ordinary Seventh, the interval 7:6 being easily distinguishable even 
by the untrained ear from the interval 6:5. 

“'fhe aa shrutees are as Mr. Deval points out a selection from the total number of 
shrutees used in Indian Raginis. Mr. Deval had not only to ascertain what Shrutees were made 
use of by different singers but also to pick put the as which might justly be considered essential.” 

• • « • « • • *''• 

“ Mr. Krishnaji Mahadev (fokhale of Miraj who makes use of considerably more than as 
Shrutees has kindly sung over to me 83 Ragas and Raginis and given me the names of tlie notes 
used in them. It appeared to me that the extra Shrutees used were chiefly those necessary to give 
the exact Septimal intervals in some of those cases which I have marked ' nearly’ in the footnote. 
An additional 'Atikomal Gandhar* of aSe relative number of vibrations was also used but in one 
Raga only. Mr. Deval tells me that some singers use a similar septimal' Atikomal Nishad*. The 
* Atikomal Nishad* ehosen by him is however a vital necessity as the fourth above Madhyam, and 
if the Shrutees are to be restricted to as, 1 am afraid one must give op these two septimal notes, 
pleasing though tlieireffect must be acknowledged to be. 

" The intervals between each Shrutee and the next, as given in Mr. Deval’s table Dw are 
of no great significance.” 

RegnrdiiiiMr.Devel*e8iifiiteeel>r.CoomaratnsayMyi:— 

" It is true that Mr. Deval diC not succeed in his endsavour to improve Ms case by 
importing aid and corroboration from scientific acoustics and Sanskrit phOolonr; but I fiiink that* 
certain of his critics fen into lOore seriotts emr when they Judge the results of Ms patient' and 

invaluable experimental work by weaknqss or inaccuradsa in bis mode of. presenlutioa,” 

Deval quotes a few Slokas' from Sanskrit writers ia support of bis thewy erf 
the sa Srutis, copies the 13 out of the 18 Ssrarams ^ the Eahaitionie sente <rf the 
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Western musicians and accounts for the other 9 by placing them above and 
below these 13. He quotes 'Parijatam' in support of the above 13 Srutis, but does not 
« quote any reliable authority for the remaining 9. He does not establish his theory by 
practically finding out what Srutis are in use in the Ragas of India at the modern day» 
though be was bom and brought up in Indiai nor does he follow the system of 
‘Sangeeta Ratnakaram’, nor does he dognutise suiting bis method, to that given in 
'Sangeeta Parijatam.’ The minute Srutis in use in Indian music are only capable of 
being sung or reproduced in the Veena. To think that by the adjustment of frets they 
could be sounded in the Veena, or, sounded on instruments like the Harmonium, is 
altogether a false idea. To attempt such things is to sin against the elaborateness of 
Indian music and destroy Us eminent beauty. Again, it appears that the Westerners 
have adopted the system of locating the Swarams by measurement as is done by the 
author of Parijatam. Yet they use these Swarams approximately correct for the pur« 
pose of harmony. Even while Deval copies the Enharmonic scale he does not do it 
wholesale. But it is to be noted that he emphatically declares “ this is the opinion of 
the author of' Sangeeta Ratnakaram' and these are the Srutis in use in Indian music." 
However, his attempt to publish his theory for the benefit of the Indians who have 
long neglected their music is very praiseworth}’. 
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FOURTH. 

The theory of«Sruti8 by £. CLEMENTS (Dietrict Judge). 

Clements gives n two-fold opinion as regards the Srutis in use in Indian 
music. The one is the theory of 22 Snitis adapted from Bharata and Samga Dev and 
the is his own with a few modifications taken from Deval. We shall first give 
the two theories and their mathematical calculations and then offer a few remarks of 
' our own on the same. 

Introduction to the study of Indian Music, By E. Clcmenta, I.C.S., P. a. 

'* The present work deals with Hindustani music only; the author hopes to be able to 
show that a great part of it is directly traceable to the syatema set forth in Bharata's Natya- 
Shastri bf about the fifth century A. D., and the Sangit Ratnakar of the diirteeth centuijr* These 
are the most closely reasoned and critically worded of the'early text books. It is reputed that 
Samga Dev the author of the Sangit Ratnakar was an inhabitant of Kashmir. From internal 
evidence one would conclude that the music he describes' is that of Hindustan. However the 
pandits of Southern ’ India endeavour to appropriate, him to themselves. The present writer hopes 
to show that it is only by doing violence to his theory that it can be applied to Karnatic music. 
Roughly speaking, Hindustani music may be said to prevail in the north and west of India and 
Deccan, while Karnatic music is confined to the south and east. Many scales are common to both 
but the general spirit of the tw6 systems is apparent from the scales which are first taught to 
beginners; in the west, the scale is the same as the just major scale of Europe, in the south, it is 
a chrbmatic scale (known in Hindustani music as the scale of the'Raga Bhairava) with semi-tones 
between the first and second, third and fourth, fifth and sixth and seventh and eighth degrees.” 

We gather from the above that he derives his theory of 22 Srutis from the 
system of Bharata and Samga Devar and that the system applies only to Hindustani 
music. Clements is justified in thinking that,he has written about Hindustani music 
only as Sarnga Dev lived in Devagiri or Daulatabad, near the'great city of Aurangabad 
in Hyderabad which is a Hindustani province. But if we enter deep into the book, we 
shall find that in many amsams his statements are wrong. 

Fust, let us take the theory of 22 Srutis. Thejopinions of Deval and Clements 
are entirely different from that of Sarnga Dev. But we may concede a little and say 
that the Srutis which he obtained from researches with' the help of Abdul Karim^ the 
distinguished Hindustani Vidwan, may belong entirely to Hindustani music. But we 
shall see clearly from the Table of 22 Srutis of Samga Dev that the Srutis of Clements 
and Deval are entirely different. 

Sectmdfyi it appears that Sarnga Dev was the Asthana Vidwan of the 
Court of Simgana Raja, one of the native Kings of India and that he wrote hw 

Sangeeta Katnakaram at the King's request. 

_ • 

Thirdly, when w6 notice in &ngeeta Ratnakaram * the names of the three 
Deities—Brahma, Vishnu and Rudran, the Beejaksharams—Akara, Ookara, Makaram 
and Onkaram, the four Vedas, the four Jatia, the seven Devatas—Agni, Brahma, Saras- 
vati, Aran, Ari, Vinayaka and Sdoryan corresponding to the Seven Swarams, the names 
ofindra, Brahma, Chandran, Vishnu, Narada and Ihumburu who invented the Swarams 


and the nomenclature of the Ragas, we are M to think that there is not the slightest 
connection between Hindustani music and Sangeeta Ratnakaram. 

when we compare the period of the invasion of Mamood of Gazni 
(1034), the period of Mahammed Ghori who established for the first time a Kingdom at 
Delhi (1206) and the time of Simgajiarajah Mahara^an at Devagiri, we may conclude that 
Samga Dev could not possibly have written this work on behalf of Hindustani music. 
It does not appear from history that the Mahamedans came to the South of the Vindhya 
range prior to 1294. We do not take objection to the statement of Clements when he 
says he writes about the Srutis in Hindustani music. But we do take objection, and 
that strongly, when he says that he adopts the system of Sarnga Dev. This is what 
Clements says in the 6th and the 7th pages of bis work :•» 

Introduction to the Study of Indian Music, By B. Clements, P. 6, 7> 

He persevered for years at this inveatigation deriving assistance from many of the best 
singers that India could produce. As regards most of the notes in usei his conclusions, when 
referred back to ancient theory, may be summed up in the statement that two Srutis make a just 
semitone, tliree Srutis a Ifinor-tone and. four Srutis a Major*tone. In respect of these notes the 
accuracy of his conclusions can (airly be said to be beyond controversy. 

“ The author has through Mr. DevaFs courtesy, and with the help of Abdul Karim and 
other singers, been able to verify all the various scales mentioned in the following pages upon 
this instrument (Deval's Sruti Harmonium). 

** The following table describes the twentyfour notes in most frequent use, showing 
which of them are adopted In the Indian Harmonium and their relationship with the ancient 
Srutis." 

Here he says that he arrived at the following Table about Srutis from the 
results of his labours with the help of Abdul Karim and from those of Deval. 
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Showing the Srutis of the Hindustani music in India in 

accordance with 
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N.B.—This Table is mearly a copy of the Table D on the 29th page ol Deval's 
book. But it is to be noted that he introduces two new Srutis after the loth and the 
17th of Deval. Deval gives 320 vibrations f«>r the 10th Sruti and 337J for the iith. 
Clements admits this but says there must be another Sruti with 324 vibrations after the 
loth. Again, admitting the 17th and i8th Srutis of Deval with 405 and 426^ vibrations 
respectively, he introduces one between them with 420 vibrations. He says that these 
Srutis were used by Abdul Karim in his music and are very charming to the ear. It 
is very commendable that he observed from practical e.xpcrience the existence of these 
two swarams and told it to the public without the slightest doubt on tlie poin. It is 
not easy for Western musicians to find out the Srutis in u.se in Indian music and to 
come to a definite conclusion about them. These two Srutis occur above MAand Dim 
B ut there are such Srutis and even more minute ones between other Swarams alst>. 
But this fact cannot be mathematically proved by Indian innsician.s but they can only 
sing them. This is the reason why there is no unanimity among Indian mu.sicians as 
regards .Srutis. just as the Srutis between 320 and 337.I vibrations and between 405 
and 426 § vibrations, many other minute Srutis may occur bet\v»-en 4^5^ and .180, between 
432 and 450, between 384 and 400, between 360 and 37.S, between 34ij and 360. 
between 288 and 300, between 270 and 2844 and between 240 and 2;2 vibrations. If 
after 320 a Sruti sounds at 324. w’hy could not there be two Srutis at 328 and 332. In 
the same way if there are two Srutis 420 and 426I why should not there be Srutis at 
408 and 414'::’ If we grant these, we shall have many harmonious and charming Srutis 
with equal measurements. We shall notice them later on in the Table of Srutis of 
South Indian music. 


The same critisism we offered to Deval pointing out errors in his mathematical 
calculations w'hen he attempted to give the same number of vibrations to Indian Srutis 
like the Western, applies also to this writer. 

Deval gives 455* vibrations to the 21st Sruti. Hut according to Clements it is 
455.J. This slight difference is owing to fractional calculations. In other re.spects. there 
is no difference between the theories of the two writers. 
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FIFTH. 

The three new Srutis of Clements which result from the change of 

Grahams according to Sarnga Dev 

Adapted from Sootramo 34 to 38 of the third Prakaranam in San|eeta Ratnakaraixu 

In the following table 3 Srutis are added on to the 22. He claims that these 3 
Srutis result from the change of Srutis in the Shadjamai Madhyma and Gandhara 
Gramams according to Sarnga Dev who is nn advocate of 22 Srutis only. These three 
are accounted for as ibllovvs:—A Sruti with 2963V vibrations before Antaragandharam 
with 300 vibrations, another with 35vibrations before Pa with 360, and a third with 
'444^ vibrations before Kakali Ni with 450 vibrations. There is not much difference 
between his and Deval's except in the following places The Hrst .Sruti has 250 vibra¬ 
tions in place of 252, the ninth Sruti has 31611*, instead of 315, the twelfth has 345I 
in place of 341 and the fourteenth has 375 for 378. When the Srutis are changed 
according to the three Gramas of Sarnga Dev no other .Srutis but the 22 can possibly 
result. When the Swarams are arranged in equal semitones in an octave, the change 
of a Swaram would not result in any new Swaram. The same applies to the scale with 
22 Srutis also. No new swaram can possibly occur in the middle in spite of the change 
of Gramam To sing a Gramam means to sing an ascending and descending scale where 
the Srutis for each Swaram are definite and fixed. The general opinion is that, how¬ 
ever the Srutis might be changed for a Gramam, the total number of Srutis cannot 
possibly be more than 22. In the Shadjama (iramam there are 4 Sas, 3 Ris, 2 Gas, 4 
Mas, 4 Pas, 3 Dhas and 2 Nis, in all 22 Srutis. These will respectively commence in 
the 4th, 3rd, 2nd and the first Sas and end accordingly. For the Madhyama Gramam 
there are 4 Sas, 3 Ris, 2 Gas, 4 Ma.s, 3 Pas, 4 Dmas and 2 Ni.s. These also comnience 
in the 4th, 3rd. 2nd and the first Sas. For the Gandhara Gramam there are 4 Sas, 2 
Kis, 4 Gas, 3 Mas. 3 Pas, 3 Dhas and 3 Nis. In all 22. These also commence 
respectively in the 4th. 3rd, 2nd and the first Sas. 

Here we sce that in Shadja Gramam, wlien we shift the four Srutis of Sa one by 
one to the left, if we commence the 4 Srutis of Sa in the second Sruti of the Sa in the 
top row, the Ga and the Ni with tw’o Srutis each reach their layam .in Ri and Dha. 
In other words, the third Sruti of Ri and Dha respectively become Ga and Ni. In the 
same way when we commence the fourth Sruti of Sa in the first Sruti, the Ri and the 
Dha with three Srutis each reach their layam in Sa and Pa. In other words Sa and 
Pa become Ri and Dha respectively. When the fourth Sa commences in Ni which is 
the twenty-second Sruti, Sa speaks in Ni, Ma in Ga and Pa in Ma. Then the first Sa 
commences in the second of the Srutis of Dha, namely in the nineteenth. In the same 
manner each Gramam proceeds regularly with the numbW and measurements of its res¬ 
pective Swarams. Clement's table of Sruiis has been appended. If the measurements 
be noted in four different pieces of paper each half an inch broad and the Grahams 
changed we may see what a number of Srutis and intervals result therefrom. 
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TABLE 5 

Showing the Srutis in use in Hindustani Music in India in accordance with 

Clements’ Views 

With the three Srutis which result from change of Gramam according to the system ot 

Sarnga Dev. 


The Number of 

22 Srutis or 
Swarams. 

- ■ ' —- ■— 

The Number of 

25 Srutis or 
Swarams 

Name of Sruti or 
Swaram. 

The fractional 
value of Swarams 
if the Tonie Sa 
be 1. 
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8 

8 

1 

4 
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4 

R2 
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8 
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R3 

8/9 

* / 

6 

S' 
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in » 

n 

Ga 
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10 

i 

* 

Oa 

81/iee 

11 

8 

G4 

4/5 

12 

9 

M, 
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13 

10 

Ml 

3/4 

14 

11 

M3 

18/25 

15 , 

: 12 

M4 

83/45 

10 » 

IS 

P, 

35/36 


14 

Ps 

37/44 

17 

15 

P3 

2/3 

18 

16 

P4 

16/35 

19 

17 

Di 

5/8 

30 

18 

Dj 

8/5 

31 

19 

1^3 

16/37 

33 / 


N, 

9/16 

1 1 

31 

Ni 

5/9 


HI 
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37/54 

3 

HI 

N4 

8/15 

8 

34 

S. 
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35 

Ss 
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33 


71 

540 

240 

‘9600 

30‘72 

71 

562-50 

250 

•9375 

30 

112' 

41 

71 

22 

570 

256 

9000 

28-80 

182 

600 

266-67 

•8889 

28‘44 

204 

607-50 

270 

‘8438 

37 

1 

294 

90 

22 

49 

32 

640 

284-44 

8333 

26-67 

316 

648 1 

288 

‘8144 

38‘42 

i 315 

! e55-57 /: 

SSSi*. 


256 

386 

675 

300 

‘7594 

24-3 

477 

90 

32 

71 

32 

711 11 

316«^ 

Ecm 

24 

498 

720 

320 

•7200 

23 04 ' 

569 

750 

333-33 

•7111 

23 76 

590 

1 

759-38 

337-50 

‘6944 

23 33 

631 

41 

49 

23 

71 

777-0 1 

345-6 

‘4754 

31-SON, 

484 

844 / 

8551 * 

‘6667 

31-33 

702 

810 

360 

*6400 

30‘48 

773 

843-75 
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‘6350 

30 

814 

41 

71 

33 

864 

384 

6000 

19‘30 , 

884 

900 

400 

‘5926 

18 96 ' 

4 

t 
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911-25 
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‘5625 

18 ! 

996 

90 

33 

49 

23 

960 \ 

436-67 

‘5556 

17‘78 i 

1018 

972 J 

433 

‘5444 

17 34 1 

1447 

1444 

4441 ‘ 

‘5383 

17*07 

1088 

1012-5 
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‘5063 

16‘30 

1178 

90 

33 

1066-67 

474-07 

Uj|| 

16 

1300 
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The following plan will show clearly the change of Oramam 

according to Sarnga Dev. 

o Shadja Gramam. 

In accordance with the views oi the author of 

Sangeeta Ratnakaram. 


4 3 2 4 4 . 3 2 
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• Madhyama Gramam. 

In accordance with the views of the author of 

Sangeeta Ratnakaram. 
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• Gandhara Gramam. 

In. accordance with the* views of the author of 

Sangeeta Ratnakaram. 
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Further, when we refer to the cents' table in the ninth column of Table V, we 
see that he speaks of five different kinds of unequal Srutis with 23,41, 49, 71 and 90 
cents. But in Table IV he*gives eight different kinds of unequal Srutis with 20, 22, 37, 
63, 71, 84, 90 and 92 cents. When Srutis change according to Graham, these different 
kinds of measurements urill surely land us in a number of unequal Srutis. Though it 
cannot be held that 3 new Swarams result from the system of changing of Grahams 
yet it is praiseworthy that he took pains to arrive at these extra Swarams over the 22 
with the help of singers who knew music. 

Besides the three Gramams mentioned by Sarnga Dev, there is another men¬ 
tioned in the old literary work in Tamil, known as Silappadhikaram. There we read of 
4 Gramams, known as Ayappalai, Trikonappalai, Sadurappalai and Vattappalai. In 
Vattappalai Gramam the 22 Srutis are spoken of as 22 Alagus. These are Kural (Sa) 
' 4, Tuttam (Ri) 4, Kykkilai (Ga)3, Oolai (Ma) 2, Ili (Pa) 4, Vilari (Dha) 3 and 
Tharam (Ni) 3. It appears that this system of Vattappalai Gramam is different from 
that of Sarnga Dev. Moreover, no Alagus are given for the other three Gramams men¬ 
tioned in Silappadhikaram. When we'go deeply into this, we find that the 22 Srutis 
in the octave were equally adjusted to the Seven Swarams and the Seven Swarams 
were thus located'. Again, it appears there were only two systems, the first being the 
system where by changing the Graham the four Srutis of Sa were taken from right to 
left and the other where they were taken from left to right. The latter system is not 
found in Sangeeta Ratnakaram, but in some'Of the old Tamil literature. Other parti¬ 
culars will be found in the Table. Out of the 22 Srutis of Sarnga Dev which Clements 
says are in use in Indian music, 15 are taken from the English Enharmonic scale. He 
accounts for 3 out of the remaining 10 by saying they are resultant •from>the change of 
Graham and the other 7 to the 25 Srutis fn general. 

On the whole, we regret that Clements was mislead by adopting the conclu¬ 
sions of Deval while we are glad of.his patient researches into the subject. We quite 
agree with him where he says that these Srutis which he heard sung by Abdul Karim 
and others belong to Hindustani music. Like many other Hindustani systems which 
are entirely opposed to Hindu systems in actual practice, this system of Hindustani 
music is also opposed to indigenous Indian music. But it goes without saying there 
must be a regular system which must produce definite Ragas, no matter where a Sruti 
is commenced within the octave. It is a matter for deep-'gratification that Clements, 
an European has made researches into the Srutis and has published his views for the 
benefit of the public while there are thousands of Vidwans in Indian music who have 
never read the Sanskrit work of Sarnga Dev, or who have never understood the mean¬ 
ing of it even if they were able to read it, or who never knew the inner meaning of it 
even if they understood Ihe meanings of individual words or who have never practised 
it even if they knew the liidden meaning of it- 

Though it is impossible tP construct a Harmonium to suit the Srutis in .Indian 
mqsic, the fact that Clements attempts the construction of one with a few Srutis foresha¬ 
dows the possibility of further development in this line and is a matter for congratulation. 

Other points in connection with his theory of Srutis which have been left out 
without any comment might be found clearly in the.^appended Table V. 
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III—The 


SIXTH. 

rd class of writers who declare that South Indian Music 
is after the system of Srutis of Sarnga Dev. 


The theory of 22 Srutie by Rao Bahidur'C Nagoii .Row. Retired loepeelor of Schoole. 

, The theory of 22 Srutis in Indian music by Mr. Nagoji Row written in 
English was translated into Tamil by M.K.Ry. P. K. Sundaram Iyer, B.A., L.T., and 
read in the Second Conference of the Tanjore Sangeeta Vidya Mahajana Sangam. 

• a 

The following are some of the chief points of Mr. Nagoji Row:— 

Learned musicians speak about 1 3 Srutis in the scale. These are Sa, Suddha 
Ri, Chatur Sruti Ri, or, Suddha Ga, Sadliarana Ga, or. Shat Sruti Ri, AntaraGa, Suddha 
Ma, Prati Ma, Pa, Suddha Dha, Chatur Sruti Dha, or, Suddha Ni, Kaishiki Ni, or, Shat 
Sruti Oha and Kakali Ni. Western musicians speak of these same Srutis as j full 
tones and 5 semitones. Others say there are more minute Srutis in Indian music 
besides the 12, such as quarter tones and still more minute tones. And if one asks for 
an explanation why Ragams based on the same scale have different effects upon the 
hearers, they explain it away by saying that the difference is caused by Gamakams. 
But our science distinctly says there are but 32 Srutis. So the conclusion we arrive at 
is that there must be more than 12 Swarams. 

So, we have first to determine how many distinct Swarams there could be in 
an octave atfd what they arc. 

So far as we have made researches we find, in accordance with what is said 

in the literature of music, that there are 32 Srutis in an octave, neither more nor less. 

% 

Western musicians say that a Swaram is caused by the vibration of a string. 
If, in a fixed time a string vibrates more, it produces a note of a higher pitch and less 
number of vibrations indicate a note of lower pitch. They also say that the Tara Sa 
or Sa' has double the number of vibrations of Madhya Sa; According to them the 
following is the table showing the relative pitch of the ascending notes in an octave: 


Sa 

... 1 





Pa 

i 



RJt 

... « 

Gat 

... nf 

Mat 

1 

Dhtg ••• 

H 
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♦1 
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H 
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H 
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... It 
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If Sa has 240 vibrations, Ri| haaff or 350 vibrations and Ri, if or 256 vibra 
tions and so on. 

In the Tanjore Sangeeta Maht^ana Sangam and Quarteriy Report it Is saM 
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I Shan now proceed to give reasons why there could possibly, be no mom Srutis than a* 
in the Octave. 

In European music the notes Sa, Ga« Pa and Sa* form a concord. These four are conso> 
nant notes. The chord is the basis of all harmoii}', and European Music is nothing if it wert net 
harmoHy. One reason why this is called a consonant chord is this; - [fa string is struck, it not 
only sounds the Tonic, but also the Mediant and the Dominant at the same time, and» moreover! as 
soon as the Tonic is sounded, our mind is prepared to hear the other consonant notes; hence the 
combination of Sa, Ga, Pa and Sa' is called the Chord of Nature.” In the same way if these 
notes are sounded in succession, the series of these consonant notes will form a Melody or a 
Ragam. 

If we take the series Sa, Ga, Pa and Sa', the interval between the two Sas is s; in other 
words Sa' has double the number of vibrations of Sa. It is so hard to distinguish between the two 
Sas when sounded together ; they are therefore called ' C/nisom*. So the interval a is a'consonant 
one. 

The interval between Pa and Sa is 3/3; in other words Pa-has one-and-a*half times the 
number of vibrations of Sa. These are also consonant notes, but in a lesser degree'. 

In the same way the interval between Pa and Sa' is 4/3, for Pa x 4/3 = Sa’; and 3/s x 

4/3 = a- 

Again, the interval between Gat and Sa is 5/4 and that between Pa and Ga« is 6/5 for Gat 
X 6/5 = Pa, and 5/4 x 6/5 ■= 3/2- 

From the above we conclude that s, 3/s, 4/3, 5/4 and 6/,<; are consonant intervals. A 
well-ordered succession of these intervals will produce a pleasing Kagam. 

Western Musicians are of opinion that there are also other consonant intervals besides 
these; and they are; 

(1) The Major''fone which has 9/8 or 1 and i/Sth the number of vibrations ofSa, 

(3) 'Phe Minor 'Pone which has 10/ 9 pr 1 and i/gth the number of vibrations of Sa, 

(3) The Major Semi-tone having 16/15 or i and i/i5th the number of vibrations of Sa, 

and 

(4) 'Phe Minor Semi-tone having ss/34 or 1 and 1/34 the number of vibrations of Sa. 

From these we may conclude that notes with consonant intervals which produce harmony 

when sounded together may also produce a sweet melody when sounded in succession* 

From this we understand that tire Swarams with the following intervals are consonant; - 
35/34. 16/15, 10/9, 9/8, 6/s and 5/4. 

As everybody is agreed that the combination of the Swarams Sa, Pa and Sa' is harmoni¬ 
ous, their intervals, tvs, 4/3, 3/a and 3 are also consonant. 

I. We must next find out what consonant intervals there might possibly be between Sa 
and Gas, Gas and Pa and between Pa and Sa'. 

We can easily recognise the Swaram Rit between Sa and Ga« for the interval between 
Sa and Rii is 35/34 and that between Rii and Gas is 6/5; for 35/34 x 6/5 = 5/4 and Kii x 6/s 
= Gai; which means that if we make Rii the standard Sruti. Ga, will be its S^dharana Gandha- 
ram, and Ria which comes in between Sa and Gaa agrees well with both of them; for, the interval 
between Ria and Sa is 10/9, and that between Gua and Ria is 9/8. This may be easily demons- 
trated— 

•0/9 X 9/8 * 5/4 

Ria X 9/8 s Gsa 

that is, if we have Ria as the standard Sruti, then Ga# wili be its Ria* 




Again, Ri4, if it comes between Sa and Gat will be very pleasing to the ear; for, the inters 
val between Rii and Sa is 9/8, and that between Gat and Rit is 10/9. This may be proved at 
follows 

9/8 X 10/9 = 5/4 
Rii X to/9 = Gat 

that is, if we have Rii as the standard Sruti, then Gat will really be Rit* 

N- A —The intervals 6/s, 9/8 and 10/9 are among the list of consonants occurring between 
Sa and Gst. The interval between Gii and Sa is 6/5 and that between Gsa and Gst is ss/a4- 

This may be proved as follows;— 

6/s X as/a 4 = 5/4 
Gat ^ = Gst 

that'ils, if Gsi were made the standard Sruti, then Gst will become Rii* 

To sum up, then, the following are consonant intervals 

Sa, Rit, Gst 
Sa, Rit, Gat 
Sa, Rit, Gat 
Sa, (Gat = Ret) Gai. 

In the same manner let us determine the consonant Swarams between Gat and Pa> 

In the first place. Max will be consonant, for— 

5/4 X 16/15 = 4/3 
Gag X 16/15 = Mai 

that is, if Gsi were the standard Sruti, Mai will be Suddha Rishabham. 

*rhe interval between Pa'and>Gat is 9/8— 

4/3 ^ 9/8 = 3/* 

Max X 9/8 = Pa 

that is, if Max weie the standard Sruti, th^n Pa will be Rif 

Again Mag is another consonant interval between Gag and Pa* The interval betwetm 
Mag and Gag is 9/8— 

5/4 X 9/8 = 45/38. 

Gag X 9/8 = Mag* 

The interval between Pa and Mag is 16/15* This can be thus proved 

45/38 X 16/15 = 3/8. 

Mag X 16/15 = P8* ' . 

[These intervals are also among the list of consonant intervals given above.) 

To sum up^ therefore 

Qat, Msi, I a 

Gag, Mat, Pa are consonant sets of Swarams. 

11. Just as Sa, Gag, Pa and Sa' when sounded together, produce harmony, so also Sa, 
Gat, Pa and produce harmony. The combination of the latter four Swarams is called the 
Minor Chord in European Music. 

We will apply the same princiide as we did before to determine the consonant Swarams 
that can possibly occur between Sa and Gag and between Ga* and Pa. 

We may find Rig between Sa and GS}. 'fhe interval between Rig and Sa is 16/15, end 
that between Gat and Roi is 9/8; fbr~ 

16/15 X 9/8 = 6/5 
Ri* X 9/S s Gag 
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Re« might also occuif between these two, for the interval between Ret and Sa is 9/8, and 
that between Ga^ and Re4 is 16/15; for — 

9/8 X 16/15 = 6/5 
Ru X 16/15 ~ Gai 

To sum up, therefore, 

!Sa, Rit, Ga« 

Sa, Rii and Gaj are harmonious. 

Next, we shall enquire what consonant intervals there are between Gat and Pa; Mai may 
be one of them; for, the interval between Mai and Gai is 10/9; for— 

6/s X 10/9 = Vs- 
Gaj X 10/9 ~ Msi 

The interval between Pa and Mai is 9/8; for— 

4/3 ^ 9/8 = 3 /» 

Mai ^ 9/8 = Pa. 

Again Mat is another consonant interval, for the interval between Gag and Ma^ is 9/8. 
This may be proved as follows:— 

6/s X 9/8 = a7/so 

Gag X 9/8 = Mag 

The interval between Pa and Mag is 10/9; for— 

27/10 X 10/9 =: 3/2 
Mag X 10/9 3= Pa- 

Again Mag is another consonant. The interval between Ma^ and Gag is 6/5 ; for — 

6/s X 6/s = 36/as 
Gag X 6/s Mag. 

’fhe interval between Pa and Ma« is 25/24; for— 

36/25 X 25/24= 3/2 
Msg X 25/24 = Pa. 

So the following are also consonants:— 

Gag, Mai, Ps« 

Gag, Mag, Pa. 

Gag, Mag, Pa- 

From all these we conclude that between Sa and Pa there are the following Swarams: -- 
Riit Rit, Rit, Rig; Gag, Gag; Ma,, Mag, Mag, Mag. Some of these when played toge* 
ther will sound harmoniously. 

III. We must next turn our attention to see how many Swarams might occur between 
Pa and Sa'. The interval between Pa and Sa' is the same.as the interval between Sa and Mag. 
In other words, if Pa were made the standard Sruti, Sa' will be the Madhyamam. So, the same 
number of Swarams must occur between Pa and Sa' as between Sa and Mai. The following is a 
list of the Swarams that might occur between Sa and Mag and the corresponding ones between 
Pa and Sa . 


Lht of Swimni. 

1 

1 

Corresponding Swsmms. 

List of Swarams. 

Corresponding Swarams. 

Sa ... 1 

1 

Pa 

m 

1 

Ri4 

... f 

Dha4 

... M 

Rii ... ff 

Dhai 

H 

Gas 

... 1 

Nil 

f 

Ris ••• 

Dhgs •** 

{ 

Ggj 

... i 

Nia 

... V 

Rig ... ^ 

Dhas ... 

1 

Mai 

... 1 

Sa^ 

• < f ^ 
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In other words« if Pa were made the standard Sruti, it has its Rin Riti Rig, Ri)i Gagt 
Gag in the same way as Sa has- 

IV- We proceeded upwards from Pa and determined the possible Srutis; now we shall 
proceed downward.s from Sa'i and see how many Srutis might occur. 

'Fhc interval between Pa and Dhst is the same as that between Nig and -Sa'- 

48/25 X 35/24 = 3 
Nig X as/a4 = Sa'- 

In other words, if Nig were made the standard Sruti» Sa'will be in the position of 
Suddha Rishabham Rig- 

'In the same manner, the interval between Dhag and Pa is the same as that between Sa' 

and Ni.i 

.. 15/8 ^ 16/15 •= 2 

Nig X 16/15 — Sa'. 

If we proceed upwards in the same way’and make Ni i the standard Sruti, then Sa' will 
be in the position of Reg 

16/9 X 9/8 = 2 
Nil X 9/8 = Sa'. 

So wc Knd two new Srutis Nig and Nig between Pa and Sa'. 

If wc carry the analogy further and suppose the Srutis with the same intervals might 
occur between Sa and Mag, we obtain two new Srutis Gn, and Gag. 'Fhe inten/al between 
Ga, and Mag i.s 9/8; for 

32/27 X 9/8 = 4/3 
Gag X 9/8 = Mai- 

The interval between Gag and Mag is 35/24; for - 

.ia/aS ^ ».s/*4 = 4 /.I 

Gag X 35/24 = Mai- 

So we found that-there were 22 Srutis in the Scale, namely Sa, Rig, Rig, Rig, Rigj, 
Gag, Gag, Gag, Gag, Mag, Mag, Mag, Mag, Pit, Dha,, Dha.j, Dhag, Dhag, Ni|, Nig, Nig and Nig: 

If there be other Srutis. they cannot be consonant-. I have reason to believe that these 
are the 33 Urntis mentioned in our Shastras. 

'l'liouq;h wc find these 23 Srutis in r>ne Sth-i^'i, yet all these 22 are not used in a Ragam- 
Melody is made up of a few .selected Srutis onl)'. Moreover, there can lie onij' one Swaram 
between Sa and Gag as between (tag and Pa. And two Swapms occur between Sa and Ma as 
between Pa and Sa'. To sum up there are seven Swarams made up as follows: —S-t one, another 
between Sa and Gag, Ga a third, the fourth between Ga and Pag, Pa a fifth, and the sixth and the 
seventh between Pa and S:t ■ The succession of these seven Swarams in a scale forms the basis 
of a' Ragam. As they are seven, they are called Sapthaswarams* The middle of these seven 
swarams forms the Madhyamam and the fifth one Panchamam. 

Some Ragams commence with Sa and othera with different Swarams- In the latter 
the succeeding Swarams will change corres|iondingly. But no other Swarams are in use except 
the 23 mentioned above- 

Now we shall take note of some peculiar e:tpressions used in connection with Indian 
Music, and we shall interpret them in tlie light of the theory’of the a| Srutis- 

We shall note the meaning of Vadi and Samvadi Swarams. The interval between Sa 
and Pa is 3/3 and there are I'a Srutis between them. S.) Vali and Samvadi Swarams are those 
which have 1 a Srutis between them according to Shastras. 
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The interval between Fa and Sa* is 4/3 and there are 8 Srutis between Pa and Sa'. 
According to the Shastras these are also called Vadhi and Samvftdhi Swarams, though they ha\e 
only 8 Srutis between them. 

We cannot distinctly make out the compass of Shadjagramam, Madhj'amagramam and 
Oandharagramam. But my opinion is 

(1) fnniwn»n«»w witli a fia and has the following Swarams4 Sas, 3 

Ris. 3 Gas, 4 Mas, 4 Pas, 3 Dhas and 3 Nis. Wc sec here that the Saptha Swarams—Sa, Ri-;, 
Oaai Mai, Pa, DhSs, Ni| and Sa' are the basis of the Sadjagramam. The Mela Ragam having the 
above Sapta Swarams in its scale very nearly resembles the Mukhari* But the Dha. sometimes 
used in the Ragain must be put down to an embellishment not belonging to the scale proper. 

(a) Madhyamagramam t—This commences with Madhyamam as Sa and pnKccds 
onwards. In tlie Madhyamam compass it is said that there are 3 Srutis for Fa and four for Dim- 
So the Scale would go thus:— 

Mat, Pa. Dhat, Ni|, Sa', Re'4, i*a't and Ma'j. 

Among these Sapta Swarams Dhat is not consonant with Maj; so, l)ha;> should l>c given 
up. The rest of the Swarams occur in Ragams like Madhyamavati and Sriragam- 

(3) Gandharagramamt -it is said that in this compass Sa alone has 4 Srutis, and the 
rest three each. So the scale would be ns follows:—, Cat, Ma,, Mat, nha^, Ni,, Ni^, Sa', Rc':, 
and Oa'a. Ga becomes the Sa of this scale, and hence the name. 

Among these Mat and Mat are Vivadi Swaiams; so also Ni| and Ni,; so, in each oi 
these couples one should be given up. 1 think that these Srutis occur in llindirslnni and 'IVxli 
Ragams. 

As 1 said before. Musicians of the present day all accept the existence of the as Srutis in 
the Scale. But cither owing to the ignorance of what the Srutis really are, or owing to singing 
them unconciously, they think they have only la Swarams—(5 full and 7 half Swarams) in the 
Scale. And again in instruments like the Veena they have only la bridges (mettu*). If one places 
the fingers exactly on those bridges, one could never produce any Ragam. Again all musicians 
say that the beauty of a ragam could be brought out only if the strings of the V^na are pulled a 
little to the left. So the real Sruti is not in the locus indicated by the bridge, but in pulling the 
string. ' Hence the absurdity of having the 1 a bridges. 

From all these we see there is a diflTerence between what musicians preach and what dicy 
practise* Hence the division of Melakarthas into 73 is not quite accurate as it may Komctimc.s land 
us in difficulties. Both Rit and Ri* are called by them as Suddha Rishabliam, Ri» and Ri^ 
are called Chatursruti Rishabham, Gsi and Gaa arc called Sadharana Gandharam, Ga., and 
Antara Oandharam. Mat and Mag Suddha Madhyamam, Msa and Maa Prati Madhyamam, 
Dhat end Dha^ Suddha Dhaivatam, Dha* and l)ha4, Chatursruti Ohaivatam, Ni| and Nij Kaisiki 
Nishadam and Nas and Nit Kakali Nishadam. 

Anyhow the division into 73 Melams is very ingenious, and its usefulness nia^* be seen 


later on. 
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TABLE 6 

Showing the 22 Srutis in use in Indian Music in accordance with 

Nagojl Row’s 

Interpretation of Sangeeta Ratnakaram and other Sanskrit works# 
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N.B.—Though the scale of Srutis of Nagoji Row resembles more or less the 
English Enharmonic scale and the scales of Deval and Clements, it is an improvement 
upon all these, f 7 out of the 22 Swarams of Nagoji Row can be accounted for thus 
16 notes of the Enharmonic scale and one Sruti with or 307*20 vibrations from that 
of Chinnasawmy Mudaliar. There is also an unanimity between Nagoji Row and Deval 
in 17 Srutis. The second Sruti with 250 vibrations, the 12th Sruti || with 345*6 vibra¬ 
tions and the 14th H with 375 vibrations are found among the 25 Srutis of Clements 
which he adopts from Sangeeta Ratnakaram. These are nothing but the notes of the 
Enharmonic scale. The loth Sruti of Nagoji Row with 324 vibrations is the new i ith 
Sruti with 324 vibrations found in the list of 24 Srutis of Clements and Deval. But 
there is a new Sruti in Nagoji Row's list, namely, the 21st H with 460*8 vibrations. 

The Table showing the list of Srutis is appended on P. 274. 

The writer /Atftks that these are the 22 Srutis found in our Sangeeta Shastras. 
He does not definitely quote either from Sangeeta Ratnakaram or Parijatam. Again 
it is one of the fundamental laws of music that swarams must occur in the same inter¬ 
vals both while ascending and descending. In this respect it is remarkable to note that 
according to the principle by which the multiplication of the first Sruti with the 21st 
Sruti }| gives j. Nagoji Row has fixed the 21st Sruti with 460*8 vibrations as jl* But ac¬ 
cording to Deval the multiplication of his first ff with his 21st HI does not give the 
result i. In some other places also Deval has fixed some Srutis which do not satisfy the' 
above general rule. So it is praiseworthy that Nagoji Row’s theory satisfies this prin¬ 
ciple in many cases. But the loth Sruti before Prati Ma, and the i2th Sruti after Prati 
Ma and Prati Ma itself do not satisfy thio. If these also follow the general principle 
then the 22 Srutis might be found satisfactory in one respect at least. But it will be 
perfect if all the Srutis are of equal intervals. 

It is noteworthy that Nagoji Row locates 3 Srutis between Ma and Pa and one 
between Ga and Ma. This is as it ought to be. But Deval locates two Srutis with very 
close intervals between Ma and Pa and two more very close Srutis between Ga and 
Ma. He fixes two Srutis where there ought to be three, and two where there should 
be one. We may remember that Deval took away 3^ from a Sruti with 303I vibrations 
when he proceeded by the Sa-Pa Series and fixed it at 300. What shall we say about 
his calculation if he makes this 303! a separate Sruti ? Nagoji Row gives three Srutis 
with If, H, and |l between Ma and Pa or | and f. On the other hand, Deval gives 
only two Srutis, H and H. Again, between Ga and Ma or | and f, Deval gives two 
Srutis If and instead of a single Sruti. All these may be clearly seen in 
Table VI. Other advocates of the 22 Srutis have 6 and 8 different kinds of Sruti inter¬ 
vals with different cents but Nagoji Row's Sruti intervals are of 4 different kinds only 
having 22,41, 71 and 90 cents. It is also to be noted .that | is the product of the 
multiplication of the intervals taken from the two ends SeritUiM. On the whole this is 
not the system of Sarnga Dev; nor, does it suit Karnatic music. As he says in the 
banning of his essay his scale is ** according to Western Musicians" 

We know personally* the years spent by Nagoji Row in his researches on 
Srutis and also the time of the construction of a Veena to suit his srutis and the time 
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when it became public property. As a result of his labours many were induced to 
work in the same held. Finding that their own attempts were in vain they were 
compelled to accept the theory of Nagoji Row as no other course was open to them. 

Nagoji Row says that these are probably the Srutis that are used in the music 
of India but he does not paf'ticularly say in what music. So we need not dwell at length 
on this question. Nagoji Row, who had observed the very minute Srutis used, tried 
his best to bring about a kind of uniformity between what was practised by Vidwans of 
Karnatic music and what-was said in literature about the 22 Srutis. But the Vidwans 
who found that according to Nagoji Row the Srutis not only differed in ascending and 
descending scales but also that the Ragams became altered gave it up in despair. The 
mathematical calculations were also new to them. On the other hand, if they had stood 
by him ffrmly and found its merits and demerits by practice they would have benefited 
the world. It is the bane of Karnatic musicians that they would neither correct them¬ 
selves nor correct others but leave everything in a state of doubt. Many of the 
sciences of India have been made known to the public in the shape of dialogues 
between a Guru and his disciple. If they had done the same here it would have been 
of much use; on the other hand, no attempt was made to assist Nagoji Row and he 
was left severely alone. 

The chief defect in Nagoji Row’s theory is that the Srutis instead of having 
the same pitch while ascending and descending (which is a necessary condition in 
Karnatic music) are different in pitch. I'he rule of Vadi and Samvadi here are not 
quite satisfactory. About the above conditions which are a necessary adjunct of all 
music our readers may clearly see them in the Chapter on Karnatic system of music. 
We have already dwelt on the change of Grahams on page 266. 

Nagoji Row has also given his opinion on Melakartas and the 12 semitones. 
Our readers will hear more about them in the chapter on Sruti system of South Indian 
music. 
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SEVENTH. 

The theory of Srutis of Subramania Sastrial who says that the 
aa Srutis of Samga Dev are the Srutis of South Indian Music. 

■— —' -f » »• i- 

Subramania Shastrial read two essays on the above subject in two conferences 
of the Tanjore Sangeeta Vidya Mahajana Sangam. Finding the two essays to be of no 
use, he gave a third view which he says was the result of his researches, ilis third 
resembles that of Nagoji Row. Rut he changes the three Sthanams between Ma and 
Pa. We find the same chief defects here as are found in the theory of Deval. It will be 
well if we take no notice of his essays or his calculations of Srutis, I lowever, as he is 
one of those who say that the Karnatic music should be sung according to the 22 srutis 
and as he has a few followers, we deem it necessary to point out some of the chief 
errors in his systems. 

« 

In the Second Conference Report of the Sangeeta Vidya Mahajana Sangam, 
Sastrial says as follows:— 

I. “ In ancient times we had only a few instruments like the Veena and a 
practical ear for Ragams but no up-to-date instruments by which the subtlest differences 
in tone can be recognised as the Westerner had. So, having the conclusions of Western 
musical science for a basis, I shall try, as far as lies in my poor knowledge, to make a 
comparison between them and our own, and find out how far they are at one." 

Here he says that we did not possess subtle instruments in ancient days for 
noting the minutest differences but only posessed a few musical instruments like 
the Veena and a practical hear-say knowledge of Ragams. He finds fault with our 
ancestors, because, he is incapable of understanding the beautiful order of their minute 
Swarams and the inner meaning of the Sootrams which they handed down. It is a 
well known fact that the ancients; without any of the help of the modern up-to-date 
instruments, have calculated the minutest divisions in the science of Astronomy, have 
computed the periods of the eclipses of the Sun and the Moon and have laid down the 
rules for finding out the five necessary informations of Natchatram, Tidhi, Varam, 
Yogam and Karanam. Without the use of modern instruments have they not perfected 
the science of Anatomy ? Have they not, by virtue of their rigid penance, written 
about the spiritual science of Ashtanga Yoga Sastram ? Why do such sages need these 
modem instruments ? An instrument is a necessity for one who has lost the keenness 
of perception. Only a man ignorant of Arithmetic needs a mathematical table in his 
pockets I If he had actually followed Sarnga Dev in his calculations of the 22 srutis, as 
he professes to do, he will not have made such a statement. In his essays he pretends 
to understand the meaning of Saniga Dev and says /» the literatun bearing onJadian 
music it is said that Sruti is a factor, 22 of which go to compose an octave." After 
having made such a statement he is at a loss to find out the real truth in it and tries to 
establish another method which may conform to Western Science and modern Indian 
methods. 
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He has not understood the principle that the Tara Sthayi should be double 
that of Madhya Sthayi and the Atitara Sthayi double that of Tara Sthayii nor the cal¬ 
culations of the 22 Srutis of Sarnga Dev by which the Swaram^'^hould gradually 
ascend in pitch without admitting any other Sruti in the middle, nor the Srutis of 
Karnatic music. So, instead of appreciating the musical genius of the ancients whose 
system was to learn the Srutis by rote, like the crocodile which let go the leg of the 
fox and caught hold of the root of the Nowal tree instead, he enunciates a number of 
wrong theories and deplores the absence of advanced scientific instruments among the 
ancients I If he would only understand the Veena, the glory and the subtle strticture 
thereof and the genius of our ancestors, he would certainly acknowledge that it is the 
Indian music which lent its lustre to the music of the world. Tf he would only observe 
the flute with seven holes, and the numerous Srutis that could be produced out of a 
single one of these holes, he will have some idea of the genius of the ancients. 

In the Second Conference Report he further says as follows:— 

” 2. Prathamasravanach chhabdah sruyate hrasvaniatrakah. 

Sa srutih saumparijfieya svaravayavalakshana. 


Sruti is the minimum of audible sound, which is capable of continued vibration. Sruti 
when it vibrates continually, becomes a Swaram, The most ancient authority on Srutis is the 
book c.'>iied Sangceta Ratnakai’am. It speaks about the method to be adopted in discriminating 

Srutis and recommends two Veenas with aa different strings each. To construct such an 

■ 

instrument at the present day is impracticable; so we may adopt a different method. First, let us 
take a porcelain cup which, when filled with water and struck, gives a particular Sruti. We will 
take this as the standard Sa; then take another cup with a Sruti slightly higher in pitch and so 
on. If we have a6 such cups arranged in ascending order, and if we strike them in succession, 
we shall find that the sound of the a^rd, 34th, 35th and the 36th is but the repetition, in a higher 
Sthayi of the Srutis produced by 1,3,3 and 4. 

Suppose we take a similar series of cups and sound them also. We shall find that the 
cups numbering 4, 7, 9, i3> 17, 30, 33 and 36 in both the sets will sound the fundamental Swaramt 
Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni and Sa'- Now, if we fix this sjcties as the standard and sound the 
cups numbering 3, 6 , 8, 131 t 6 , 19, 31 and 35 as an ascending scale, this series of sounds will be 
quite distinct from the standard series. Then, if we begin the scale at 3 and go on with 5, 7, 11, 
15, 18, 30 and 34, we shall find that the Ga and Ni of this series (7 and 30) is the same as the Ri 
and Dha (7 and 30) of the standard series, thus proving beyond doubt that Suddha Ga and 
Suddha Ni are capable of two varieties. In the same way, by sounding the series 1, 4, 6» to, 14, 
17, 19 and 33, and the series 3, 5, 9, 13, 16, 18, and 33 for Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni, and Sa we may 
establish beyond doubt that Suddha Ri and Suddha Dha are capable of three varieties each, and 
that Sa, Ma and Pa have four varieties each—thus giving the sum total of the possible Srutis 
within the Scale as 33 ". 

The writer has translated the Sootrams in Sangeeta Ratiiakaram which speak 
about the Srutis very accurately. He has also grasped fully the Srutis of the &pta 
Swarams and the system by which they commence respectively from the four Srutis of 
Sa. He is as clear as the author, of 5avjfre/a Ratnakaram and equally 'So in inter¬ 
preting it. But he has not understood the mystery of it. It is no wonder that he has 
erred where others before him have erred also in not understanding the hidden mean¬ 
ing. 1 f he had really understood it he would not have given several separate tables 
showing the 22 Srutis. 
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He declares that he has not the slightest doubt about the identity of the 
Suddha Swarams mentioned in Sangeeta Katnakaram, but then he proceeds to give 
entirely different mathematical calculations to prove the truth of the same. We cannot 
understand this procedure of his.' 

It is a matter for wonder that he recommends porcelain cups to a beginner for 
determining Srutis without mentioning any other percussion instrument. To regulate 
sounds by means, of adding to, or, lessening the water in a cup is only possible in the 
case of people with very good ear for music; and it is not possible either to get cups 
regulated for the 22 Srutis. People of understanding will easily know that this is not 
the best means of making the Srutis known to beginners. 

Again he says in the second conference report as follows:— 

" 3. If we examine the ascending scale of the first series of fundamental 
swarams, we may recognise it as the scale of the modern Bhairmn. 1 'hat is why, in 
some treatises Bhairavi is considered the AudiragSm. So 1 have no hesitation in saying 
that the Suddha Swarams mentioned in Sangeeta Ratnakaram are the ascending scale 
of Bhairavi. The following slokam is on the same presumption :— 

Chatus chatus chatus chaiva shadj3tnadhyamapaflchamfl.h 
Dve dve nishdidagftmdh4rau tris trl rishabhadhaivatau. 

This means that Sa, Ma and Pa have each of them 4 Srutis, Ni and Ga have 
2 each and Ri and Dha have 3 Srutis each. 

In Ragavibodham it is said 

Teshain srutayah kramato vedA. (4), rdm& (3), drisau (2), tathambud> 
hayah (4), 

Nigatnd. (4), dahanfth (3), pakshav (2), evam dvavimsatihsarvah 
Tury4y4m saptamy&m t4su navamyam srutau tray<^asyam 

Saptadaslvimsldvavimslshu cha te sphutah kramatah. 

*•••• ■ • •• 

All other writers, with the exception of the author of Sangeeta Ratnakaram, 
only repeated like a parrot the mathematical calculations of the Srutis, without caring 
to demonstrate them in actual practice. For example, it is a. known' fact that the 
Suddha Swarams of the scale occur in 4,6, 8, 13, 17, 19, 21 and 26th places, whereas 
the above quotation contradicts it. So we must not be led away by the special names 
used at the modern times for the different Srutis in the scale. 

The author of Sangeda Patijatam, who first establishes the calculations for 
the Suddha Swarams and then determines the Swara Sthanams in the Veena, makes 
mention of 12 Sthanams for both the Suddha and the Vikruti Swarams. 


The following are the slokas he quotes 

Dhvanyavachchhinnay 1 nay 4 in madhye Ulrakasah sthitah. 

The Tara Sthayi is just in the centre of the sounding Veena. 

Ubhayoh shadjayor madhye madhyamam svaram&charet. 

The Sthanam for Madhyamam should be fixed between the Shadja Sthanan of 
the Meru and the Shadja Sthanam of the Tara Sthayi. 

Tribhftgatmakavtnflyam paAchamah sy&t tadagrime. 
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Panchamam is located at the end of the first part when the whole Veena is 
divided into three equal parts. 

Shadjapaftchamayor madhye gAmdhftrasya sthitir bhavet 
• * 

Ga will be in the exact middle between Sa and Pa. 

Sapayoh pOrvabhage cha sth&paniyo’tha risvarah. 

Ri will be placed at the end of the first part in the three equal divisions 
between the Meru and Pa. 

Sapayor madhyadesc tu dhaivatam svaram&charet. 

• ■ 

Dha will be between Tara Shadjam and Pa. 

TatrAmsadvayasamtyAgan nishAdasya sthitir bhavet. 

■ ■ « 

Ni should be located in the very same place after two Sthanams. 
Bhagatrayftnvite madhye mero rishabhasarnjftitfl.t. 

Bhagadvayottaram meroh kuryat komalarisvaram. 

9 9 

Komala Ri should be placed between the Meru and the Ri after two Sthanams 

Meriidhaivatayor madhye tlvragamdharamacharet. 

'I'he Teevra Gandharam should be between the Meru and the Dha. 
Bhagatrayavisishte’smims tIvragamdhArashadjayoh. 

PflrvabhAgottaram madhye mam tivratamamAcharet. 

The 'I'eevra Ma should ■ be located between Teevra Ga and Sa after one 
Sthanam. 

BhAgatrayAnvite madhye pafichamottarashadjayoh 

Komalo dhaivatah sthpAyah pQrvabhAge manlshibhih. 

The Komala Dha must be between Pa and Tara Sa after one Sthanam. 

TAthaiva dhasayor madhye bhAgatrayasamanvite 

POrvabhAgadvayAdOrdhvam nishAdam tivramAcharet. 

• # 

The Teevra Ni should be between Dha and Tara Sa after two Sthanams. 
Thus, if we should produce on the Veena the 13 successive swarams 
beginning from Madhya Sa to Tara Sa, the following lengths of wires are necessary 

(a) If the length of wire of Madhya Sa be i, then Komala Ri should have ^ of the 
length, Ri Ga 4 , Teevra Ga iJ, Ma Teevra Ma ||, Pa f, Komala Dha Dha 
Ni Teevra Ni and Tara Sa i. 

'1 hus the relative length of wire determines the pitch of the sound. It is a 
known fact that the Madhya Sa and Tara Sa are in perfect Unison, because the Tara 
Sa has double the number of vibrations of Madhya Sa. This gives us the rule that 
if we want the octave of a note, the length of wire should be exactly half of that of the 
original. So the vibrations of swarams from Madhya Sa to Tara Sa range from i to 2. 
The fractions representing the length ot wire when inverted give the following 

(b) Madhya Sa i, Komala Ri i|, Ri |, Ga t, Teevra Ga Ma Teevra Ma If, 
Pa I, Komala Dha |f, Dha Ni |, Teevra Ni ff* 'Tara Sa 2. 
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The same principle is spoken of in the Sanskrit work Sesha Lilavati as 
follows:— 

Tantrltantusvaro jfieyas tacidairghyavyastamanatah. 

So, if we take a wire 3: inches long for tiie Madhya Sadjam, then, according to the above 
calculation, Komala Ri will require 29 17/27, in., Ri 28 4/9 in., Ga 26 2/3 in., Theevra Ga 2; 1/3 
in., Ma 24 in*, Theevra Ma 22 2/9 in., Pa 21 1/3 in-, Komala Dha 19 5^9 in., Dha 18 2/3 in. 
Ni 17 7/9 in*, Theevira Ni 16 8/9 in*, and Tara Sadjam 16 iiK'lic.s of wire* 

The relation between sounds is determined b3' thrir respective vibrations per scf ond. 
If we suppose that a wire 32 inches long produces 240 vibrations per second when struck, we ma v 
easily conclude that Madina Sa (wore, 32 in* long) has 240* Komala Ri 259 1/5, Ri 270, Ga 2HH, 
Theevra Ga 303 3/19, Ma 320, Teevra Ma 345 3'5, Pa 360, Komala Dha 392 8/i 1, Dha 411 3/7, 
Ni 432, Tlieevra Ni 454 14/19 Tara Sadjam 480 vibrations per .second- 

It is a recognised fact that relative projwrliim of vibrations per second for the Srulis fr<Mn 
Sa to Ma and Pa to Sa' in the Scale is the .same. Tin's is al.so the theory of Pythagoras, tlv 
Greek Philosopher. According to him the .seven fundamental notes of the .scale have the following 
vibrations per second : -Madhj'a Sa 2401 Ri 270, (ia 3<»3 3/4, Ma 320, Pa 360. Dha 40.<;, Ni 455 s/H, 
Tara Sa 480* Here also we see that the vibrations for notes between Sa and Ma are in the 
ratio of 8 : 9, 8:9, md 243 : 256. Flic same is the rat it) for tlic n»ites between Pa and Tara Sa¬ 
if we notice the relation between the same Swarams as given in Sangecta Parijalain, 
we see that the following is the ratio for the respective vibratittns of notes between Madhya Sa 
and Ma, namely— 25 : 27, 24:25, 15:16, 19:20 and 18:19, and between Pa and Tara Sa 
11 ; 12, 21 : 22, 20: 21, 19: 20 and t8 : 19* Here wc see a diA'erence in the Komala Dha and 
Dha- But we cannot alter Komala Ri and Ri to suit these, as tliey arc also rectignised .Swarams 
both in Science and practice. 

So the surmise is that the author has unronscioiisly erred in reckoning their 
vibrations. If we also notice the system of Sarng;a Dev forSuddha Swarams we must 
conclude that the author of Parijatam has erred. So in trying to correct the latter 
part so that it may conform to the former, I was compelled to alter his slokas hen- 
and there, and the following altered slokas were the result." 

Our readers are requested to pay particular attention to this. 

We see in the above extract that the author, with a view to change Diia in 
conformity with Ri, multiplies some of the Srutis of Ki by jf, and distributes them 
accordingly after the Sa-Pa system of the author of I'arijntam. He multiplies the 
Komala Ri andf Ri by f and determines Komala Diia as and Diia as respectively. 
Not satisfied with altering these swarams according to his own fancy, he blames the 
author of Parijatam by saying that he has unconciously erred, and in order to set it 
right he alters the slokas of a Sanskrit work which, according to his own state¬ 
ment, is 300 years old. He has not understood that the system given by the author of 
Parijatam is for the benefit of those who have no musical ear and not for geniuses in 
music. The very statement '* Sa-Pa system" is the key note for determining all the 
Srutis. But to those who have no musical ear this is nothing but a stumbling block. 
This has confounded a number of musical Vidwans and even philosophers like Pytha¬ 
goras. So it is no wonder that Sastrial has been taken in. This is the Corner Stone 
of all musical edifice* and the key for determining all ancient music* 


■ 
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Again in the Second Conference of the Sangam he has quoted the following 
slokas:— 

Dhvanyavachchhinnavlnayam madhye t&rakasah sthitah. 

Ubhayoh shadjayor madhye madhyamam svaram&charet. 

Tribh^gA.tmakavinA.yam pafkchamah sy&t tadagrime> 

Shadjapafichamayor madhye g&mdharasya sthitir bhavet. 

Sapayoh ptirvabhAge cha sthApanlyo'tha risvarah. 

This is plain. 

^ Pasayor dvyamasamtyAgA nishadasya sthitir bhavet. 

1. Ni must be located between Pa and Tara Sa after two sthanams. 

§ 

Dhaivatasya sthitir madhye ni payor dvyamsatah param 

2. Dha stands between Pa and N i after two places. 

BhAgatrayAnvite madhye mero rishabhasamjftitAt. 

Bhagadvayottaram meroh kuryat komalarisvaram. 

3. This is also plain. 

Madhyamah syat tlvratamo madhye rishabhashadjayoh. 

4. Teevra Ma is placed between Ri and 1 ara Sa 

• Tlvramarshabhayor madhye tlvragAmdhAramAcharet. 

5. Teevra Ga must be located between Ri and Teevra Ma. 

• BhagatrayAnvite sthApyah komalo dhaivatah svarah. 

• • • • 

• BhAgadvayAt param madhye padhayos tu manishibhih. 

6. Komala^DuA must come after the second Sthanam when the interval 
between Pa and Dha is divided into three Sthanams. 

• Tathaiva nisayor madhye nishadam tivramAcharet. 

7. Teevra Ni must come between Ni and Tara Sa. 

We are afraid Mr. Sastrial is in the habit of altering slokas. Perhaps this cus¬ 
tom has been in existence from ancient times. We cannot but be reminded here of the 
words of Rameschandra Dutt and Sooryanarayana Sastrial. Great men like Sastrial* 
who appeared from time to time* have put their sacrilegious hands on ancient Sastras 
and have destroyed the first place of India among countries of the world and have con. 
founded others also. We very much doubt whether another Sastrial might not have 
given his mutilated view as regards the 22 Srutis. 

With a view to display his knowledge of Sanskrit the author has mutilated 10 
out of the 17 padams, and he makes bold to say that he was compelled to alter the 
slokas in some places to suit his own view of Srutis. 

The following are the results of his alterations as given in his essay read at 
the second conference of the Sangam:— 

Fnufiont- 

(a) Madhya Sa i« Koma Rt ||» Ri #• Ga Teevra .Ga (f* Ma f* Teevra 
Ma ||> Pa f Komala Dha |$, DHA'|f, Ni Teevra Ni and Tara Sa i. 



Siknuiuya Saitrlil'i Sntli. 


Pitch. 

{b) Madhya Sa i, Komaja Ri H* Ri f* f> Teevra Ga Ma I, Teevra 

Ma If, Pa I, Komala Dha ||, Dha fl, Ni Teevra Ni H* and Tara Sa 2. 

oj Uu wire. 

(f) Madhya Sa 32, Komala Ri 29 Ri 28|, Ga 26|, Teevra Ga 2$|, Ma 24. 
Teevra Ma 22!, Pa 2i|, Komala Dha ipff, Dha i8H> Ni 17I, Teevra Ni i6f, Tara Sa 16. 

Vibrations. 

id) Madhya Sa 240, Komala Ri 259!, Ri 270, Ga 288, Teevra Ga 303 A, Ma 
320, Teevra Ma 345I, Pa 360, Komala Dha 388 Dha 405, Ni 432, Teevra* Ni 4S4||, 
and Tara Sa 480. 

Intervals between FracthnS‘ 

(e) From Madhya Sa to Ma, 25:27, 24:25, 15:16, 19:20 and 18:19. From Pa 
to Tara Sa, 25:27, 24:25, 15:16, 19:20 and 18:19.. 

This is, I presume, what the author of Parijatam must have had in mind. 
But of his Suddha Swarams an^Vikruti Swarams the former are not mathematically 
accurate. For his Ri, Ga, Dha and Ni are located above the Sthanams given for them 
in Sangeeta Ratnakaram, There can, therefore, be only 3 Madhya Sas, 4 Ris, 2 Gas, 
3 Mas, 4 Pas, 4 Dhas, and 2 Nis (3 Tara Sas,) in all 22.” 

Here we see that he gives the length of wire, the vibrations and fractional 
measurements for the Suddha Swarams and.says that he believes that this must have 
been in the mind of the author of Parijatam. •' Why has he not interpreted the mind of 
the author of Sangeeta Ratnakaram when he has been able to know the mind of the 
author of ParijeUam who flourished only 300 years ago ? Again he says that we may 
make bold to say that the Suddha Swarams of Panjatam do not conform to those of 
Sangeeta RatnaJearam. Perhaps Mr. Sastrial has not realised the fact that the system 
of determining the 22 Srutis of Sangeeta Ratnakaram is entirely different from the 
system of determining the Suddha Swarams of Panjatam. The appended tables will 
clear his doubts. We do not think he is right in confounding the two, before under* 
standing the tables. 

Again he says in the Second Conference essay as follows:— 

“ Now we shall determine which of these Suddha Swarams obtained from 
Peuijatam are in conformity with the opinion of the ancients and with science. Ac¬ 
cording to the opinion of Western Scientists who have made special researches into 
harmony the following are common to both. Sa 240, Ri 270, Ma 320, Pa 360, Tara 
Sa 480. Watson, the Scientist, accepts Komala Ri 259I, Ga 288, and Teevra Ma 345I. 
Though Western scientists do not accept Teevra Ga 3031V, yet Pythagoras accepts a 
note with 303! vibrations which very nearly approaches it. We have also to accept 
other Srutis according 16 the principle that the intervals between Sa and Ma should be 
identical with the intervals between Pa and Tara Sa. We might also accept 455I for 
Ni which is recognised by Pythagoras." 

He says that the Swaram with 303A vibrations given in ParijeUam is recognis¬ 
ed by Pythagoras with a slight alteration 303I, and in the same manner the Ni with 
4551 vibrations. We have found fault with this in our criticism of Devai. 
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In Table 7 Shastrial selects Srutis with vibrations-(303| and 3074), (320 and 
324), (360 and 364^), (384 and 388'8), (405 and 410^) and (453! and 461!) i>., with diffe¬ 
rences of 3|, 4, 4^, 4‘8, 5^7, vibrations. Again in Table 12 he selects Srutis 
with vibrations (300, 303^^ and 307i), (mh 337 i and 341^), (355^ and 360), (37S. 379 il 
and 384), (400 and 405), (426$ and 432) and (450, 45 5^ and 460$) i.e., with differences of 

3 JK 3^?^* 4i> 34 i 44 * 4iA> 4 tV> 5* 5i> 5v> Sir* 

If there are Srutis with 300, 303I, 307^ vibrations with 3I vibrations as 

difference why not there be Srutis with vibrations of 31and 315 with the same 3| 
vibrations-as difference; 307^+ 3}=3iii:3iii + 3f = 3*5* 

Again, if there are Srutis with 320, 324, 333J, 337i and 341^ i.e.. with 4 vibra¬ 
tions as difference why not there be one with 328$ vibrations 4$ vibrations more than 
324 and 4t vibrations less than 333^. 

Similarly, if there are Srutis with 355^, 360, 364I, 375, 379H and 384 vibra¬ 
tions i.e., with 4i, 4^, 4|| and 4x1 vibrations as differences, why not there be one with 370 
vibration,—5^ vibrations more than 364J and 5 vibrations less than 375. 

Following the same argument between 4101^^ and 426I we can have 415 and 
420 and between 432 and 450 we can have 438 and 444 and so on. 

The Fractions and Cents for most of these vibrations are to be found in Table 
20. For others 3iilv=4Soc. 3i5v=*i=47ic: vide Deval. 328|v=i^=54Sc: 370V 
=||=749c, 444v= 8?= 1065c, the 2Sth, 34th and 48th of Shastrial’s 53. 444$v=ti 
= 10670. and 420 v=^=969c. of Clements. 4i5v=948c. 438v=i04ic. 

The privilege which Ga enjoys might be extended to other swarams! 
Sastrial will clearly see from this that there may be more srutis than 22 in an octave. 
When he is confounded with the 22 Srutis mentioned in Ratnakaram, he says that 
these Srutis, in my humble opinion, are in conformity with modern science’’. If .he 
had clearly stated what modern science says on the subject it would have been more 
useful. He has only quoted what Pythagoras said 2,400 years ago, but has not stated 
anything new. He makes this statement because he is ignorant of the beautiful system 
in vogue amongst the Tamilians many thousand years before the time of Pythagoras. 

Again he says in the same essay as follows :—“ We have now determined 
12 out of the 22 Srutis mentioned in Ratnakaram. We shall now proceed to find the 
others. Any amount of discussion of the theory of the author of Parijatam will be 
fruitless without bringing his opinion to light. So in my attempt to bring his theory 
to light I accidentally stumbled against a system w'hich has been a hidden mystery till 
now.' This has enabled me to determine the whole series. 

Let us take, according to Parijatam, Ma as the Standard- (This will be tlie loth Stha- 
nam as we shall presently sec). If we imagine this to be Sa we may locate Tara Sa which will be 
its Panchama Sthanam. As Tara Sa is right in the centre of the string, the Madhya Sa will 
naturally be at the Meru Sthanam. This is the first Sthanam. From this we may determine its Pa 
which will be the 14th Sthanam. The Pa from this becomes the fifth Sthanam of Tara Sa* If the 
length of the string for the above be doubled, we arrive at the y/A Sthanam of the Madhya Sthayi- 
The Pa from this becomes the Sthanam for our \8tk Sruti. From this we derive the 
Sthanam of the Tara Sthayi. Doubling the length of string of the above. Sruti we arrive at the 
8 th Sthanam of the Madhya Sthayi.' If we proceed in the manner till we arrive at the 17th 
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TABLE 7 

The first table of 22 Srutis of South Indian Music given by Subramanya 

Sastrial at the first two Conferences of the Sangam. 


Adapted from Pythogoras and Watson and from the altered Slokas from Parijatam. 
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$ Sastrials own Srutis t Srutis resulting from alteration of Slokas. 

t Srutis after Pythogoras. * Srutis after Watson. 


n« Calcalatiras la Cslsaas aaflMd • an oar awa. 
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Sthanam, the following seties will be the result, viz. 21, 12, 3, i6> 7, 20, ii, 2, 15, 6, 19, 9 > 22, 13, 
4, 17- Do we not now see as clear as day light the 1 2 Sthanams and the other hidden Sthanams 
also ? There is another secret in connection with this which will be given out by me on another 
occasion.” 


In the above extract he says “ 1 accidentally stumbled against a system which 
has been a hidden mystery till now,” but only g'ves the method of determining swarams 
by the Sa-Pa series. Following this method he proceeds by 14 Sthanams if the first 
Sruti is included, or, 13 Sthanams if the given Sruti is left out of consideration. This pro- 
ceedure of 13 by 13 is not a new method discovered by Mr. Sastrial but is only the 
method of the authors of ISangeeta Ratmkaram and Parijaiam and Pythagoras. Again, 
his procedure by thirteens is open to criticism, as will be seen from the tables he gives. 

TABLE 8 

Table showing the formation of 22 Srutis by the Sa-Pa system. 


1 

Proceeding by thirteens 
or Sa-Pa system 

The system of Sarnga Dev. 

2 

Proceeding by thirteens 
or Sa-Pa system 

Where Subramania Sastrial has erred. 
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For example the i8th Sruti Dha is obtained from the 5th Sruti Ri. He says from this 
we may obtain the 8th Sthanam of the Tara Sthayi. This is wrong, because we should 
obtain the Second Ga or 9th Sruti of the Tara Sthayi (13th Sruti) and not the 8th 
Sruti. In other words 18+13 —22=9. He gives 8 instead. As he has erred in one 
sthanam, his series is 8, 21, 12, 3, 16, 7, 20, 11, 2, 15,6 and 19 instead of 9, 22. 13.4,17, 
8, 21, 12, 3, 16, 7 and 20. 


Again instead of 19+13 = 32; and 32 —22=10, he gives 9. Again, owing to 
this initial error, he locates Srutis at 9, 22, 13, 4 and 17. But, 11,2, 15,6, 19 and 10 must 
be the series. He has changed Ga, into Ga, in the 5th line and Ma, into Ma^ in 
the 17th line. But as we see from Tables with the exception of Ga, and in 
the sth and the 17th lines respectively all that follows conform to the Sa-Pa scries. If 
the 13th Sruti from the i8th Sthanam be an error all that follows must also be 
considered wrong. In the same manner if there is an error in the Second (ia in the 
18th line all that follows must also be wrong. Instead of that we find only j Swarams 
changed. This forces us to say that the above 2 have been specially altered by the 
author to suit his own convenience. 


As is seen from the first half of the above Table when we proceed b3’thirteens 
from the lOth Sruti we should obtain all the 22 Srutis in the octave step by step. In 
other words, whether we commence at the ist, the loth or the 14th Sruti or any other 
we must return again in a cycle to the place wc started Irom. But in the second half 
of the above Table such a procedure is impossible. If we start from the Ga, which is 
obtained at the fifth step, and proceed onwards, only the 17 steps from the Ga to Pa, 
which is the 21st step will come in a cycle while the others will not at all recur. In 
the same manner, in the second half if we get to (19 + 13=32; and 32 —22= 10) at the 
17th step, onl}'the first 17 places will come in a cycle and not the remaining five. 
Mr. Shastrial who found that five places above and below do not sati.sfy the general 
rule has made a little alteration both at the end of the first five and the last five. He 
has reduced two Srutis, therefore, at the fifth and the seventeenth steps. I'his has 
necessitated him to say that we should proceed by Sa-Pa series from the loth step. 
For, this procedure of going up 1)>' thirtcens gives us Ma,, Sa,, Pai, Kii and Dha,. 
Finding that he does not arrive at Ga, and Nt, by this method, in the fifth line, in.stead 
of getting Ga* he accounts for Ga, and gives 8 instead of (31 -22=) 9 as the number 
of the Srviti. With the object of obtaining all the Second Srutis of the main swarams 
in a serial order as M», Sa,, Pa, Ri*, Dha,, Ga,, Ni,, just as he obtained the first 
Srutis of the Sapta swarams, he reduces one Sruti and makes it 9 instead of (32 - 22=) 
10. But in due course Ma, must follow Dha,. So he tries in vain to regulate 
a wrong system, forgetting that there is the right method. He has altered the fractions 
also to reduce these two Srutis. For he knows very well that unless he gives up these 
two Srutis, his theory of 22 Srutis in the octave will not stand. Men of brains w'll 
understand that he unconciously and unwittingly suspected the truth like the young lad 
who. with a view to save his father that was hidden in the paddy store-house declared 
My father is not inside the paddy store-house.” Why should be commit an error to 
establish his Srutis as 22 ? He has deliberately done this. It would be a great boon 
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TABLE 9 

The table showing there are more Srutis than 22 in an octave when we 
proceed by the Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma series or by 701-955 and 498*045 cents. 
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to the world if such errors be corrected instead of . being perpetuated. It is not right 
that he who came to establish the truth of what was written in Sanskrit should commit 
an error. However we see by the first column of 'I'able 8 that the 22 Srutis in an 
octave are obtained if we proceed by the Sa-Pa series. But we shall sec from Table 
9 that his theory will not be in confoimity with that of Sariigadev as his (Sastrial's) 
Sa-P.\ system and the I system or Sa-P-\ of others are entirely different. 


If we Bx 1200 cents for the Madhya Sthayi, the Pa of the Sa-Pa series will 
have 701'955 cents. If we measure from Pa this Sa-Pa we arrive at Ki. So Ki 
will have 7or955+7oi'955= i 4 o 3 ' 9 io or, 203'9io cents above the 1200 cents of the 
Madh^’a Stha3'i If we add tu this the 701'955 cents of Sa-Pa we arrive at Dha^ with 
905*865 cents. If we proceed in this manner for the 22 Srutisthnnams Mr. Sastrial' 
says we find we come to the end of a Sthayi at 104 voio cents. But this is wrong, fiw 
this is less than 1200 cents by i56'99o cents. If we proceed, then, by the above system 


a Sthayi finishes at the 24th step with about 47 cents in excess. This cx<'» ss can In* 
easily accounted for. In the same way, it is apparent that in Sa-M a series also we 
must proceed 24 steps; only here it is 47 cents less ; whether proceeding by Sa-Pa or by 


Sa-Ma series we get in a Sthayi 24 steps. 


Understanding that the ancient Dwavimsuti 


Sruti scale will not suit this c.\act scale of S.a-Pa he tries to supress the two srutis. 


just as a Slhnyi is complete in 22 srutis, the sum of 9 .Srutis and 13 .Srutis, 
this must be complete according to cents also exactly. But according to this procedure 
there is an excess of 47 cents in the Sv-P.v scries and a deficiency of 47 cents in the S \- 
M.\ series. I do not think that Sarngadev who theorises that the pitch of the upper 
Sthayi should be twice that of the lower Sthayi wotdd have ever allowed so mncli 
difference as this. All that he says is that Sa-Ma is of 9 Srutis and Sa-Pa of 13 srutis. 
In no portion of his book do we find the theory of if and |; and intelligent people will 
understand that an excess of 47 cents in the Sa-Pa system and a deficiency of 47 cent.s 
in the Sa-Ma system is an impossiblity; such being the case, who would accept a scale ot 
22 srutis in which the 22nd of the Sa-Ma series ends with an excessnf 157 and Sa-Pa 
wiih a deficiency of 157 cents ? Again the calculation must be entirely wrong where he 
leaves out 2 srutis in the octave and fixes the srutis at 22 proceeding by the principle of i|. 
It is palpable that he purposely omits two steps so as to leave out these two Srutis. 

It is clear that there is not the slightest connection between his Srutis, their 
vibrations and fractions and between those resulting from the S.\-Pa series. Mr. Sastrial 


and others think that the position of Pa is at i; of the length of the wire. If we 
proceed with the series on this principle of J as .■!, | x .i x i| x ;; each of the 22 Srutis 
must result. I'he calculation may be seen in the following I'able. 


« 


We see clearly the system of determining Srutis by the Sa-Pa system. Me 
takes Ma or ) as the standard and asks us to proceed by the fifths. So we should get 
i if we mutiply 4 by J. This ^ multiplied by ij gives us i. Doubling it we get ?, or Pa 
of Madhya Sthayi. Multiplying this by | we get or Ki. As this Ki belongs to 

the upper Sthayi, when we double it we get or Ki. Proceeding in this maniior 
by multiplying by f he doubles the Swaram of the Tara Sthayi and locates them in the 
Madhya Sthayi. We may see clearly from column 6 of Table 10 how the order of 
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TABLE 10. 

The table of 22 Srutis of the South Indian Music taken from 
Subramanya Shastriai’s essay at the Second Conference. 


Adapted from Parijatam on the Sa'Pa=S System. 
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the Srutis, and that of decimal fractions, cents and vibrations of the Srutis come 
backwards and forwards, when we proceed this way. 

The Pa sounds at |= 666667 of the wire ; Pa, at '692879 which is wrong, 
as 692879 must come between the limit of the Ma, and Pa. If it comes out of order 
the calculation is certainly wrong. In the same manner, Dha^ sounds at ‘592593 of the 
wire and Dha^ at ‘615891. Instead of getting a smaller fraction fur Dha^ we get one 
larger in the limit of Pa*. Likewise, the Ma^ and Ki* come out of ordeL His system 
itself creates a good deal of disorder among many of the Swarams. He locates Sa, 
below Sai whereas it should come above it. 

Again, in the number of the Srutis in the Hrst column, we see 5 before 4, 10 
before 9, 14 before 13 and 18 before 17. In the same way, their fractions, places, cents 
and vibrations are not in regular order. 


Again when we proceed by j at the 23rd step we come to an end at the loth 
Sthanam just below |. But it ought to end at if itself. If it does end there, it ends 
at 24th inch of a wire with 32 inches length, with ‘75 as its decimal fraction and with its 
cents as 498. On the other hand it ends with 26-27^ as length of wire at ‘821188 having 
341 cents. So this has 498—341 or 157 cents less as we pointed out in a previous fable. 
Only if we go two more steps further (23 and 24) an octave will very nearly come to an 
end. These may be seen with an asterisk* in the Table against the numbers 23, 24 a. J 
25. The difference between the 545 cents against number 25 in the third column and 
the 498 cents against J in the same column is 47 cents. So it is clear that when we pro¬ 
ceed by fifths or | unless there are more Srutis than 22 we do not come to an end. 
Whether we proceed by fifths H) or fourths (jf). i.c. whelhcr the series be Sa-Pa or Sa- 
Ma, both must come to an end at one and the same place without the slightest difference 
in calculation. But as we get either 47 cents more or 47 cents less .Sa-Pa and .Sa-Ma 
do not exactly correspond to the K and jf. This may be clearly seen in the system treat¬ 
ing about Karnatic music later on. Also 702—545—157centsand 1200-1043= 157cents. 

Again, the system of j} and J will never correspond to the system of Sarnga 
Dev which proceeds by thirteens and nines. This may be clearly seen from the above 
Table. The same has been shown in Table 9 also. Again, it is a matter to be noted 
that he proceeds by the .Sa-P.\ system from Ma and not from .Sa. He ought, on the 
other hand, to have commenced from the Tonic S.» Knowing that the M.\ could not be 
located in the right place, (or jf) if he commenced from Tonic S.\, he proceeds from Ma 
so that he might get the Ma, Pa. and Sa' right. If he commenced from Tonic Sa and 


proceeded by Panchamams or | he would get i x |=j or Pa. From this of R14 or ) x | x 2 
=4 is obtained. From this he gets Dha, or gX|=2V3*. If this is multiplied by | he 
gets Ga, or 2*/3* x |=: 2 */ 3 * of the Tara Sthayi. If this is doubled 2V3* or Ga, of the 
Madhya Sthayi results. As we proceed in this manner at the 22nd step we obtain 2*”/$*^ 
with 341 cents but not | with 498 cents, or Ma. Unless two more steps are taken 
Ma cannot be obtained So, knowing that Ma cannot be obtained at the 22nd step if 
he started from Tonic Sa, he starts purposely from Ma. There is not the slightest 
reason for such a process. 

Again he says in his essay read at the 3rd Conference as follows :— 


m 


IiiiMBlitU — <Nittt ti IwBii 


'Although in (the strings oO the harp as well as in the human vocal chord there could be 
produced various srutis with very slight shades of difference according to the theoi^ of farofessora 
of Ipdian Music, yet they say that there are only twenty>two Srutis in the relationship of Shadja- 
Panchama both in the harp and the human voice.* From what I have said in my paper read be- 
fore the last Conference, it will be apparent, that the author of the Saugdapatyt^ has after detei> 
mining the positions of the twenty-two Srutis according to this theoiy, for convenience sake 
selected twelve out of the twenty-two for the harp. Adopting his theory of Shadiapa ncl iai n aMMVa 
if we proceed beyond the twenty-two stages we shall find that there are 53 distinct stages. Pro¬ 
ceeding any further we shall only find that the same stages recur again. 

Besides, even if we adopt the method of Shadjamadhyanutbkava, we get the same fifty 
three stages which go to form a perfect scale. We can also show that the notes of the European 
scale arc all comprised within these fifty thrve; so that if with the help of this Sonometer we 
could establish these facts, it should be conceded that such an instrument is in entire accord with, 
and silftistics the requirements of the science of music—Eastern and Western. If we should 
attempt to select any notes not based on this scale we must find that they are anything but con¬ 
cordant. 

In the Euroiiean system of music only, certain intervals between notes are recognised as 
leading to harmony. Of these (i). minor stmt-tont is one. This represents an intervai between one 
note and another j stages apart, either above or below it. This may be designated as Ekasnitl in 
our nomenclature, (ii). The major aemirtont of the E-uropean system may be represented by the 
interval between a note and another 4 stages apart, either above or below. This corresponds to 
the Dvisfuti of our books, (iii). Th« mmor font of European music which is the TrisrutI of our 
. system has an interval of 7 stages above or below, (iv). The major Umt which corresponds to our 
Chatusruti has an interval of 8 stages, (v). I1ie minor third which may be designated SadharanU' 
gaffldharaaruti has an interval 13 stages, (vi). The nu^r third or AataragaindliaMMruti as it may 
be called has 16 intervals above or telow. (vii). The Jmtrdt which we call MatHiyaaiasrad'has an 
interval of 1 1 stages, (viii) The jifth which may appropriately be called Panduunaaniti represents 
an interval of 30 stages above or below. (!x). The Ocknt which we shall name ^thayisniti re* 
presents an interval of 5s stages. Some writers recognise in certain places the oo p t in mi Uurd and 
aoftimal atvtnth as suitable intervals. These respectively represent intervals of 11 and 4a stagM 
according to our calculation. Of these— 

Ekasruti is the interval between a note and another producing U times its vibration. 
DwimUi „ ,i ,. I# „ „ 

Tnomh ,, „ „ ^ „ „ 

ChatuomH „ „ „ t „ 

Sadharanagandharuruii ,, | „ ,, . 

AuiaragaMharooruti „ ,, I „ 

Madhmmiumii ,, . „ | „ „ 

Pattfmmaoruti „ " f •• •• 

SAavknM „ „ f „ „ 

From the above it will be apparent that in our books the term Smti is used in certain places to 
denote the intervals between specific notes.. 

We shall now see if our Sonometer could be profitably used in determining the several 
musical notes referred to as Sud dh asvaras in the SangftavetaynM For this purpoae let us take 
the Mcru, i,oa the first stage, to indicate AAora^tadfa oir fundamdntal note. The gfti stage from 
this gives us the Trim dirk kt Aa. Tlie sth thence gives ftie Dalmdigmihmm. The pth 
thence gives the C ha lnhmiil imtd n i fa m a - The pftt after ftiiu the Illrtf^riSIjifiwiilita^ ShaflaHly 
the Sth from the Pa$uhama gives the TVdpwfiUhmtwIs. The Sth thethhftMtte DlfAndhikMt aiid 
the 9th therefrom the ClafhjbrmkbfeM^ 


If we further examine the gradation of these stages we will note that the stages from 
Aifkara$kaJ/a to SutUhama^yama correspond to stages from Pauehama to Skodja of the higher 
Mayi inasmuch as each of the former groups bears the same ratio in interval to each of the latter. 
Also it may be noted that the interval between the ist, sikI, 3rd, and 4th of the former groupi and 
the 1st, and, 3rd, and 4th of the latter respectively will be what has been already referred to as 
PoMekamasruH* Hence we may naturally expect' that with PandutmiumH as our basis all other 
stages that are possible between Adharnihadja and f^uddhatna^'ania yi’iW have as many corres* 
ponding stages between Pauchama and Shadja of the higher Sthayi as their counterparts. Pro¬ 
ceeding on the method detailed supra we will find that the 93rd stage from the AdParashad/a of our 
Mnometer gives us the Sruti assigned to Suddhamad/^ma. We should now determine all possi¬ 
ble stages above Adhanahadja and those below Suddhamadkyama which, will produce musical 
concord. We know that there are 4 intehrals, vis-, minor semitone, major semi-tone, minor-tone, 
and major-tone between one note and another either immediately above or below it. By proceeding 
above Adharashadja and below Suddkamadhysma and finding out the four intervals referred to above, 
we get the following ten stages, vis, i. 4, 6, 9, 10,14, .15, 18, so and 93. The counterparts corres¬ 
ponding to these will be 39, 35, 37, 40, 41, 45, 46, 49, s 1 and 54 respectively- Of these as th$ 54th 
stage belongs strictly speaking to the next higher Sthayi we have thus so far got 19 Sruta within 
one Sthayi barring the interval between Suddhamadhyama and Panchama which has not been taken 
into account. As the interval between SudtUuuuadhyanta and Pauchawa is a Chatuhsruti one there 
should be three Srutis between the two. In this matter the doubt may naturally arise whether 
these 3 Srutis are to be got by ascending from SwUhamtathyama or by descending from Pauchama- 
This difficulty may, in a way, be tided over if we, for a moment, observe the effect of striking the 
string of a harp or any other stringed instrument. Let us see what happens. If we strike that 
string of a harp which produces the Shadja note, any one who has an ear for music cannot but note 
that along with that its third (Antaragamdhara)and perfect fifVh {Panchama) notes are also produced. 
This is what is known as the harmonic triad in European music. Similarly if we strike the 

e 

Panchama string, KahaHnishada and Chaiuhsmtirishabha of the higher Sthayi are also produced 
which three merging together form a harmonic triad. From this it will be evident that just as 
Panchama and Kahtdmishada correspond to Shadja and Antaragamdhar respectively, similarly 
ChatuhsrutudshaMa of the higher Sthayi is the note which corresponds to Panchama- Similarly we 
may' presume that the notes between tlie Shadja and the' Chatuhsruiirisiuihha of the higher Sdmyi 
on the same principle correspond to tlie notes between Suddhamadl^ma each to each* The notes 
of the higher Octave between Shadja and Chatuhsruthishahha are, as we know, 4th, 6th and 9th of 
the same Sthayi. Thus it will be seen that the three notes required are got by ascending from 
moMyoma and not otherwise, and these three are a6th and 31st. Hence from the Sonometer we 
may find that out of the SJ stages we need take into account only the following twenty-two :-~i, 
4 t 6, 9 i to, 14, I 5 i <8, so, 33, 96, 38, 31. 39, 33 , 37 < 40 , 4 >, 43 , 4 fo 49 ond 31. 


From a detailed study of certain portions of our literature on Indian Music we find that 
in the pljKe of the minor semi-tone we have considered here a certain interval which may be desig¬ 
nated sub-minor second and which has been recognised by our professors. This can bsdetsrmined 
by our 3onometer and is denoted by the interval between a stage and its 4th either above or below. 
According to this process the foUowa stagssi 5» 6,9» 10^ 14, 13, if, 19, sj, sy, sf, 31, gst 

jdt 37 ,40, 41,4S« 46, 49 and 50 of our Sonometer can be easily identified as the retpiirsd Smtis- 
tliia is. in entire accord ivith the theory promulgated by the philosopher PrriMooaAs. But as our 
inetifod of investigation dontiFiMtowi-the Europeaii system and as the faitervat known as mindr 
semi-tone has been eaiidoyed in determining eeveral pdrs of conespondiog notes by tim author of 
tim bs^ our theory on this method.** 
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The Table showing the 53 Srulis of 
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lidkatM th« SniMs at Pythaitnu- 

If we notice the 22 Srutis obtained while proceeding by fourths or powers of 
Cf» (f)*» (I)*] and so on we will find a difference between the swarams i, 4i ^ 9 

of Table 1 1 and the same number of swarams in the Table 12 . 


From the above extract we see that apart from the 22 Srutis which he esta¬ 
blishes in an octave by the Sa-Pa series, he also makes mention of 55 Sthanams in an 
octave obtainable by the same process in which the 22 are included. He says the 
same 53 result from the Sa-Ma series. His words are:—" Adopting his theory of 
Shadja-Panchama-bhava if we proceed beyond the 22 stages we shall find that there are 
53 distinct stages. The process of Shadja-Madhyamam also gives us the same 53 stages 
in an octave." 

We have clearly stated before that w^en we proceed by Sa-Pa or §, the octave 
is not perfect unless there are the additional Sthanams 23rd and 24th. We have also 
given the reason why Mr. Sastrial has left out the two Sthanams. In the 8th column 
of the same Table we have marked the respective cents for the 22 Srutis. We shall 
now note there is not the slightest uniformity between those calculatkms and the cents 
for the 22 Srutis marked in the 53 Sthanams. In Table 11 which is appended we 
have shown how be proceeds by thirty ones in the Sa-Pa series, the order of their 
procedure and the particular Srutis he selects to make up his 22. These have been 
q>ecially underiitt^. In the sane %vay in the next side of the same Table we have 
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shown his system of arriving at the 53 steps proceeding by twenty twos in the Sa- 
Ma series, and have underlined the 22 Srutis he selects out of them in the third 
column. These have been calculated on the principle of 1200 rents for an octave with 
701*955 for f or Pa and 498*045 for | or Ma. We may notice in the first part where 
he proceeds by the Sa'Pa series he leaves i/swarams severely alone from the 18th 
to the 34th, rejects 5 Sthanams after the loth step and 4 after the 37th step. Likewise 
in the Sa>Ma series the i7 Srutis between 19 and 35, four Srutis after the iith step 
and five after the 37th are given up. Why have these <5+17+4 continuous^:) 
36 Sthanams been left out without choosing any of the 22 out of them ? 

In the third column we have arranged side by side his Srutis by the Sa-Pa and 
the Sa-Ma series respectively. He has said before that the same Srutis result from the 
two series. We have put them side by side just to show that the Srutis in the two 
series are different. Again, out of the 27 Sthanams he has selected, leaving out the 22 
Sthanams of Samga Dev, we have marked the Sthanams of Pythagoras. Those are 
the 5th, the 19th, the 27th, the 36th and the 50th. When he has said there could be 
no more Srutis than 22 in the octave, why does he waver and mark 27 ? Moreover, 
men of understanding know that the same Sthanams will not result in the two series 
f and I as there is some slight difference in calculation between the two. But he 
declares that their calculation is uniform. But he is wrong, for example, the 4th Sruti 
Oayavati obtained by the Sa-Pa series has a difference of 3*6 cents when compared 
with the same obtained by the Sa-Ma series. When one is 70 and the other 66 how 
can we say that the same Sthanam results from the two series ? Again, Ranjani the 6th 
Sthanam has a difference of 3*6 cents. Again, the loth Sthanam by the Sa-Pa series 
has 204 cents while the same by the Sa-Ma series has 200. The 23rd Sthanam by the 
Sa-Pa series has 502 cents and the same in Sa-Ma series has 498. For, the 32nd 
Sthanam 701*9 and 698*3 are the cents. If there is no unanimity in the 23rd and 32nd 
places—Ma and Pa—how could other Sthanams agree ? Again,, for the 54th place or 
the end of the Sthayi he gets 1203*615 cents instead of 1200 i.e., 3.615 cents in excess. 
This imperfection proves that the division of the octave into parts is wrong. In the 
same way, he gets 1196*385 cents for the 54th place by the Sa-Ma series or 3*615 cents 
less. A system which results in 3i cents, more or less, must be wrong. So, by these 
we conclude that the statement that 22 Srutis are exactly obtained in an octave by the 
Sa-Pa or Sa-Ma series is incorrect. Again if we compare the cents for the 22 Srutis 
with those ascribed to them by him in Table 10 we may notice a vast difference between 
them. We need not point them out here as they may be clearly seen from the Tables. 
Again we think it unnecessaiy to dwell upon the names of the 23 Srutis of Sarnga Dev 
and the names of the 53 Srutis of Mr. SastriaL.as the calculations for them is 
primarily wrong* 

Mr. Sastrial, besides accepting the 22 Srutis of Samga Dev as being in use 
in. South Indian music, introduces k new system' by accepting the five new Srutis of 
Pythagoras as also in use and says they satisfy the requirements of modern science. 
The measurement of these Srutis in the wire, their cents and the difference between 
themmayclearly be seen from Table 1 a which is appended. In the sixth column of this . 
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table we have indicated by a bracket those Srutis of Pythagoras which correspond to 
any particular Sruti among his 22 Srutis while the Sruti Sthanams of Pythagoras him¬ 
self are indicated by a double dagger t In the same column, the Srutis iOi 11 and 
12 which do not come under the 22 Srutis of Nagoji Row are marked by an asterisk*. 

Again, he says in his essay read at the Third conference as follows:— 

“Calculating this way we find that we obtain a a Srutis in an octave which are useful 
for singing the Ragas in Karnatic muaicr that these are the aa referred to in ancient treatises like 
Eatnahmm and that theaet in my humble opinion, satisfy all the requirements of moden. science." 

Here Mr. Sastrial says that only 22 Swara Sthanams there are in an octave 
which are utilised for singing the Karnatic Kagas. But in the sanrie breath he says 
there may be 27 Srutis in an octave, nay even 53 by the Sa-Pa, Sa-Ma series I ! He 
makes a selection of 22 out of these 53. We ask why cannot the other 31 be also in use ? 

Helmholtz, the German Scientist, one of the professors who have made 
researches into Srutis, seems to say that an octave can be divided into 12, 19,22, 29* 31, 
43> 50, 53, 55, 301 equal parts, and that the 53 equal divisions will give us fractions which 
are more or less those of the Srutis in use at the modern day. But he does not give 
any reason why these particular equal divisions should result in an octave. Just as no 
reason is assigned for the number 22, the other numbers are also left equally un¬ 
accounted for. But Mr. Shastrial declares that the 53 Sthanams are obtained by the 
Sa-Ma series. The Sa*Ma system proceeds by powers of |. But proceeding by this 
principle he must understand that we do nor finish at the Madhya Sthayi. The 
Madhya Sa should have half the length of the wire. We have shown in the previous 
Tables that unless two more Srutis are added the length of wire will not be approxi¬ 
mately half nor would the octave come to an end there. Again, if the 53 Sthanams are 
obtained by the Sa-Ma system why not have them all in use ? Why should the parti¬ 
cular Sthanams i, 4, 6,9, 10, 14, 15, 18, 20, 23, 26, 28, 31, 32, 35, 37, 40, 4>* 45* 4^, 49* 
51 and 54 be chosen out of the whole lot? What is the principle of this selection? 
When he has accepted the Sruti inteirvals of the author of Rah$akaram, such aa 4, 3, 2, 
4,4, 3, 2, why should he not subscribe to his 22 Srutis but create a new theory of 53 ? 
It will be a great boon if he could repeat here his feat of altering the 10 Sootrams of 
the author of l*arij<Uam ! He would have created a few more doubts here also. We 
get the intervals 3, 2, 3, 1,4, i, 3, 2 respectively from the numbers 1,4,6, 9, 10,14, 15, 
18 and 20. So the intervals between the Srutis vary from 1 to 4. Samga Dev never 
meant such intervals to exist nor have they ever been found in our Karnatic music. 
Mr. Shastrial will clearly see that his theory stands in the way - of the singing of 
Moorchanas and Grahaswarams so much in use amongst the ancients. 

Mr. Shastrial while attempting to establish the 22 Srutis of Sarnga Dev, 
instead of dividing the octave into 22 parts divides into 53, and picks out 22 out of 
them. He would have done well to hold fast the other words just as he had done with 
the number 22.'- If we would only be guided by the experience of others in locating 
the Sapta Swahuns and experiment it hhnself he will find that all his fiintastic mathe¬ 
matical calculations are completely inacctirate. Instead of being guided by what has 
been in practice among distinguished musicians from time immemorial, he is guided by 
what is said in Sanskrit. The result is he has altogether deviated from truth. 
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Again, he says that he obtains a few Swarasthanams by taking the 4th, 6th, 
9th and the loth out of the 53 and proceeding upwards from Sa and downwards from 
the fourth Ma. 

Such a system was never mentioned by Sarnga Dev. These approximate 
swarams are not useful either for Moorchanas or Grahaswaram. He says, these irre¬ 
gular swarams result from the Sa-Ma series. He proceeds by twenty twos in the 
Sa-Ma series and by thirty ones in the Sa-Pa series. 

No doubt it is possible to confuse together a number of systems and arrive at 
irregular Srutis by the change of Sthanams here and there. But Karnatic musicians 
of high repute will never accept these. 

When wc notice the Table 12 we find the names of the 22 Srutis of Sarnga Dev 
in the fourth column. Chandovati, the fourth Sruti of Sa, is the first name. The 
three other Srutis of Sa, namely, Teevra, Kumudvati and Mandah, are marked under 
Tara Sa as the 19th, 20th and the 21st Srutis. Besides these, in the fifth column we 
see some names for the 22 Srutis. While we have not definitely decided about Sruti 
Sthanams and their calculations, it is not advisable to enter into controversy about the 
names of the Srutis. Moreover, we give this up for the present, because the names of 
the 22 Srutis, the names of the 53 Srutis of Mr. Sastrial and the names of Srutis now 
in use in Karnatic music are all conflicting. The measurements of 19 Sthanams in a 
string for the Srutis found in the sixth column are a copy from Nagoji Row’s and not 
anything new. The five Sthanams marked with a double dagger } are the ones found 
among the 53 Srutis obtained by the Sa-Pa or Sa-Ma series. He says that these five 
are obtained from the system of Pythagoras. But we find a slight difference between 
these swarams and those of Pythagoras, The three Srutis of Ma, namely 10, 11 and 12 
are entirely different from those of Nagoji Row. These may be clearly seen in numbers 
10, II, 12 of Table 6. They may be still more clearly noted in the nth column of 
Table 12 where the cents for the intervals between srutis are given as 71,41, 71 and 
22, But in the 8th column of Table 6 we see that between the 9th, loth, nth, 12th 
and the 13th Srutis we have the cents 22, 71, 41 and 71. Again, he says that the four 
Srutis of Ri should have the intervals 71, 41, 71 and 22. Although this may be said to 
be true as regards the four Srutis of Ma, how does he declare these four Srutis for Ri 
and that these are the identical ones ? What has become of Sarnga Dev who declared 
that Ri could have no more than 3 Srutis ? If he thus mercilessly alters the system 
of the ancients wherever he lays his hands, how will he obtain any one to support his 
views ? Perhaps the learned have the privilege of altering ancient theories to suit 
modem ones. But we may be sure that unless a system is capable of being put into 
practice it will not be accepted by the Public. It is not fair to try to establish the truth 
of an ancient usage by introducing and mixing in it a number of modem usages. 

We might see by Table ii how he arrives at the 53 srutis by the Sa-Pa and 
Sa-Ma series and how he picks put 22 out of the lot. In Table 12 we might see the 
fractional calculations of 27 Sruti Sthanams found in the 6th column and how Sthanams 
2,10,13,18 and 26 are those of I^y thagoras. The following Table 13 will clearly show the 
disagreement between the calculations of the Srutis obtained by the Sa-Ma series in 
Table 11 and those of the Srutis found in column 6 of Table 12. 
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TABLE 12 

Showing the 27 Srutis in use in South Indian Music as read by Sobramtoya Shastrlal 
in the III conference in accordance with the theories of science and Pythagoras as 

written in Sangita Ratnakaram. 
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In the first column of Table 13 we have indicated the system of arriving at 22 
Srutis by the Sa-Ma series commencing from Ma. The Srutis obtained after the system 
of Pythagoras proceeding by | are found in column 2 . Sarnga Dev’s Srutis are mention¬ 
ed in column 3. The cents calculation of Srutis which result from the Sa-Ma series is 
found in column 8. In column 12 are found the fractions for his own Srutis. In the nth 
column are found the cents corresponding to the fractions mentioned in column 12. 
In the loth column the diflferencc between the cents of the Srutis of the Sa-Ma series 
and those corresponding to the fractions found in column ii. We shall find here the 
same difference which we found between the Srutis of the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma series. 
Should there be no unanimity between the Srutis of the Sa-Ma series and the cents 
obtained for the corresponding fractions ? As he commences with Ma in the Sa-Ma 
series the cents corresponding to it are 498.045. This is ^ we know. But } or Pa 
otllains 698.340c instead of 701.955c. So also in the Sa-Pa series Ma hah 501*6600 instead 
of 498*045. We have already pointed out that this is the difference that occurs in 
the middle between the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma scries. This is a slight difference 
come to by dividing the length of the wire, into exactly l! or |. This slight difference 
which results in either series confounds the best of musicians and goes on lengthening 
without coming to an end in the octave like the tail of Anjaneya which lengthened at 
every couch! But for this slight difference either series wouWcompletely end in an 
octave. I'he details of these will be found later on in the chapter on Karnatic music. 
Just as there is a difference at the step | so there is a difference of 3.615 cents where 
the Tara Sa should end in 1200 cents. In the same manner, there is something less in 
Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni and Sa.. In other cases also there is the slight deficiency of 
2 or 1} cents. We need not dilate upon these differences any further. The necessary 
detailed information may be found in the tables. 

Mr. Shastrial also makes mention of another system which he gave out at 
the fifth conference. 

In an essay on Srutinirnayam " read by Mr. Shastrial in the fifth conference, 
he says as follows:— 

“One and all of the ancient books on Indian Music written in the Sanskrit language such 
as the Natyasastra of Bharata, with one accord say that within the same Octave, Shadja has the 
4 srutis—Tivra, Kumudvati, Manda and Chandovati; Rishabha has the 3 Srutis ^Dayavati, 
Ranjaiii and Raktika; Gandhara the a Srutis—Raudri and Krodha; Madhyama the 4 Srutis— 
Vajrika, Prasariiii, Priti and Marjani; Paiicliama the 4 Srutis— Kshiti, Rakta, Samdipihi and 
Alapini; Dhaivata the 3 Srutis—Madanti, Rohini and Ramya; and Nishada the 3 srutis - -Urge 
and Kshobhini. The following extract from some ancient Tamil work ' OAr 

jtgtki-aAt 0Sif«irdhs^i9«i srarg, JlmrUOtigJlmi (^J0gm9 Qmgdi^, 

^ a 

will show that Tandl works on Indian Music also recognise only as Srutis. 

Before we fix the positions of these aa stages in our instrument let us for a while p r oceed 
to find out the nature of the Ekasruti fnterval which is slight]'' shorter than the Dvisruti tme. 
What is referred to as MajoMone in works on European Music is but the Chatussruti of ours and 
similarly their Minor-tone and Mejor-semi-tone are respectively our Trisruti and Dvisruti in¬ 
tervals. The shorter interval Minor seitrti-tone of theirs is taken by' some' as corresponding to the 
Ekasruti interval of our sjrstem. The minor semi-tone is in our instrument the -interval between- 
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TABLE 18. 

The Table which will useful for making a o'mparison of the 22 Srutis suitable to 
South Indian Music picked out by Sabraflumya Sistriil out of his 53, and the 22 
Srutis of Pythagoras and Western Science in conjunction with Tables XI and XII. 
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any stage and the 3rd after that. If we closely subject the sa Srutis recognised by our system 
to scrutiny we shall find that 11 of them are got from the Suddha Madhyama stage known as 
Maijani by employing the Shadja-panchama standard of measurement one after anotheri and 10 
others from the Maijani by employing the Shadja>madhyama standard one after another. The 
same result will be got by starting from the last note obtained by the above method and measui^ 
ing backward with the Shadja-panchama standard* Having fixed the as stages thus, when we try 
to find out which of the intervals recognised in European Music would give us this result, we shall 
see that the interval Minor semi-tone has no place in this series. But if we employ the interval 
known as larger Limma in European Music in its place we get at the correct result Thus we find 
that it is larger Limma and not Minor semi-tone that corresponds to the Ekasruti of our system 
and that it is the 4th stage after the starting point* 

The stage right in the middle of the interval between the basic stage and its counterpart 
of the next higher Octave is Suddha Madhyama which forms as jt were the very heart or centre of 
life of the scale. This is the 33rd stage obtained as above and is known as Maijani in the works 
on Music handed down to us from our ancestors. By proceeding from this according to the 
Shadja-panchama standard we arrive successively at the following stages the 54th or the ist 
known as Chhandovati, the 33nd'Alapini, the loth Raudri, the 4i8t Urga, the 19th Priti, the 50th 
Manda, the aSth Rakta, the 6th Ranjani, the 37th Rohini, the tsth Vajrika, and the 46th Tivra. 
Then again proceeding from the same Maijani according to Shadja^madhyama standard we get in 
order the 45th Kshobhini, the 14th Krodha, the 36th Madanti, the 5th Dayavati, the a7th Kshitii 
the 49th Kumudvati, the i8th Prasarini, the 40th Ramya, the 9th Raktika and the 31st Samdeepani* 
As will be seen from above we have thus got at the aa Srutis referred to in our works as belonging 

to Shadja and other notes of the Octave.” 

« 

From the above extract we see the names of the Dwavimsati Srutis and those 
of the seven fundamental swarams. The number of vibrations for the seven swarams 
is also given according to Tamil scientific treatises. These are well-known to all. 
After this he says how the 12 swarams, Marjani, Chhandovati, Alapini, Row^ri, 
Urga, Preeti, Manda, Rakta, Ranjani, Rohini, Vajrika, and Tivra result from the 
Sa«Pa series and how the 11 Srutis Maijani, Krodha, Madanti, Dayavati, Kshiti, 
Kumudvati, Prasarini, Ramya, Raktika and Sandeepini are arrived at by the Sa-Ma 
series. All particulars about these are clearly stated in.Table 11. All treatises speak 
about the deriviftg .of the 22 Srutis either by the Sa-Pa or the Sa-Ma series. The 
modem opinion of Vidwans is, whether we derive 9 srutis by the Sa-Ma system or 13 
srutis by the Sa-Pa system that in eithef case the octave must completly finish with 
them. Finding that Ma and Pa while thus proceeding by 9 and 13 accor ding to 
Sarnga Dev do not result in the usual pitch, he takes the principle of | and |. But 
finding that this principle threatens to give him more than aa srutis in the octave, he 
adopts another. Again, knowing that he gets an excess oP 157 cents at the aand s^ 
in the Sa-Ma or } series and 1 57 cents less in the Sa-Pa or } series he uses.a stratagem 
so that there may not be much difference in the number of cents. In other words he 
chooges the first 11 Srutis while pi^eeding by thirty ones in the Sa-Pa series, and the 
first 11 Srutis in the Sa-Ma series while proceeding by twenty twos. Even this does 
not save bis position. The inconsistencies and errors in this princ 4 >le will be seen in 
the appended Table 14. 
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Showiiu^the Dwawimsati Snitis in use in South Indian Music as read by 
SabraoHUila Sistrlal in the V Conference in accordance with the theory of 

Shadja-Panchama and Shadja-Madhyama. 
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From the above Table we see that he arrives at 12 Sthanams. commencing 
from Madhyamam, the 9th Sruti. Next, he arrives at 10 places by.the Sa-Ma system. 
These are clearly indicated in the fourth column. 

o 

When we proceed by | we obtain the following srutis:— 

The first step gives us Ma, the 9th Sruti. 

The second step gives us Tonic Sa. 

'I'he third gives us Pa. the 14th Sruti. 

I'he fourth gives us Ki, the 4th Sruti. 

The fifth gives us Dha. the 17th Sruti. 

The sixth gives us Ga, the 8th Sruti. 

The seventh gives us Ni. the 21st Sruti. 

'J'he eighth gives us Ma, the 12th Sruti. 

The ninth gives us Ki, the 3rd Sruti. 

The tenth gives us Dha, the i6th Sruti. 

The eleventh gives us Ga, the 7th Sruti. 

The twelfth gives us Ni, the 20th Sruti. 

The above are indicated in Antique numbers in the Table. In the same way, 
when we proceed bj' the Sa>Ma series or wc obtain at the second step or the 18th 
sruti. The third step gives us the fifth Sruti and the fourth step the (4th Sruti. 
Proceeding in this manner at the nth step we obtain or the nth Sruti. Here if 

we proceed by the Sa>Pa serjes to the 13th step it must give us Ma, or the nth 
Sruti. But the nth Siutiby the Sa*Ma series is Maj. But the Ma, which results 
from the 1 ith step of the Sa-Pa series, and the Ma, which results from the nth of 
the Sa-Ma series are entirely different. If we observe the number of cents for the 
two Srutis in column 3, we find that the Ma, of the Sa-Ma series has 678*495 cents 
while the Ma, of the Sa>Pa series has 521*505 cents. Thus a difference of 156*^ 
i>. 157 cents between the two is noticeable. We have already seen from previous 
Tables that these 157 cents are wanting to complete an octave. If Mr. Sastrial had 
minutely calculated his fractions he would not have been led into this error. The 
same difference occurs in the } or Sa-Pa series. The Ma,. or the nth Sruti by 
either series must be the same. Whereas we find one 784 cents above and the other 
78f cents below 600 cents which is therefor^ admittedly the M, or Prati Madhyamam. 
This may be clearly seen from *l'able 14. From the Table we may see that he gives 
in the third column ii Srutis by the Sa>Pa series, and in ihe fourth column 11 Srutis 
by the Sa-Ma series. 

Again, we have pointed in Table 10 how he obtains Srutis in irregular order 
while proceeding by |. The same irregularity occurs here also. In column seven we 
notice that the cents pertaining to the second Sruti are given for the third and vice 
vena. In the same manner the 6th and the 7th Srutis interchange. The same is to he 
said of the Srutis 10 and 11,15 and 16 and 19 and 2a If we regulate them as we see 
in column 10 and 11, we-find the kinds of Sruti intervals with 90,24 and 66 cents alone 
(which we see in column ia) are complete in an octave. These three intervals come 
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in the order of 15,4, 11. These intervals are possible only when an octave is divided 
into 200 equal parts. This may be found in column i2>- So the attempt of Mr. Shas- 
trial in deriving 11 Srutis l>y the Sa-Pa series and 11 Srutis by the Sa-Ma series has 
resulted in his catching a Tartar!!, and has proved the possibility of dividing an octaves 
into 200 Srutis II. 

If we concede that the Dwavimsati Srutis are the ones in use in Karnatic music 
we must also concede that Sarnga Dev and Hharata before him are authorities on 
Karnatic music as they have written at length about the 22 Srutis. Sarnga Dev who 
advocates the 22 Srutis says that there is the relation of Vadi and Samvadi between Sa 
. and Pa and Sa and Ma. He fixes 8 Srutis between Sa and Ma and 12 between Sa and Pa. 
In other words, he fixes 10 and 14 in an octavo including the starting Sruti, and 9 
and 13 excluding it. So, in the ascending series of an octave we get 22 Srutis namely 9 
and 13. In other words, from Sa to Ma 9 and from Ma to Sa 13,9 + i 3=22, or, from Sa to 
Pa 13 and from Pa to Sa 9,13+9-22. He also states clearly whether proceeding from 
Sa to Pa i. e. Ma to Sa, or, Sa to Ma /. e. Pa to Sa the .Srutis should stand in the relation 
of Vadi and Samvadi. He emphasises this in many places in his treatise. We understand 
clearly from this that there arc 22 Srutis in the octave and that these should be used in 
Ganams by the Sa>Pa and Sa>Ma sy.stems. Again, in the process of determining Srutis, 
if we proceed by thirteens or Sa-Pa system in the 22nd step the 32 Srutis should (ill 
13 Sthayis completely leaving neither blank Sthanams nor going beyond the 13th Sthayi. 
In other words, the Srutis in an octave go on in an ascending series and come bai k in a 
cycle to the first Sruti without creating any other possible intervals between. I'lierc 
is no confusion of any kind here. This may be seen from the appended Tabic 15. 'I'he 
same result is obtained if we proceed by nines or the Sa-Ma system where in the 33nd 
step the 22 Srutis should fill in the 9 Sthayis completely. These two views of the author 
of l^ngeeta Ratnakaram are perfectly right. When such is the case, why should Vid- 
wans depart from this time-honored view of 22 Srutis which arc in use in our Ganam.s ? 
Why should 53 Srutis occur in an octave in which there were only 22 before ? Does 
their octave end with these 53 Srutis^at least? Men of understanding will notice how 
while proceeding 22 Sthayis by the Sa-Ma scries there arc seven Sthanams less and 
how while proceeding 31 Sthayis by the Sa-Pa series there are seven Sthanams more. 
These have been clearly shown in the Tables. A reference to the I'ables will (dearly show 
th at the theory of 53 Srutis in an octave obtained by the Sa-Pa or by the Sa-Ma series 
is incorrect. Modem music does not conform to the view of Sarnga Dev who says that 
the 22 Srutis in the octave should be of equal intervals. All that .Mercator, Poole, Cheve, 
White, Thompson and Bosanquet say is that if an octave were divided into 53 equal 
Srutis, some of them (P. 313) will be harmonious, hut they do not say they will obtain 
53 Srutis by the Sa-Pa or Sa-Ma series. We have already pointe<j that some slight 
difTerences arise as we proceed upwards by } or }. There is not the slightest connection 
between this and the 53 Srutis of Bosanquet &c., Mr. Shastrial has been trying his best to 
bring together two most irregular systems with the same disastrous result as that of the 
shepherd who, mistaking the bear and its young ones which, were being carried by the 
flobd to be sheep jumped into the river, and was caught in their embrace! If he divitjed 
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TABLE 18 

Showing that according to Sa>Pa System when we take 13 steps each time, 

22 Snitis will fill 13 Sthayis according to Ratnakaram. 













the octave into 77, 118, too or 301 equal parts he would get Swarams which are still 
more harmonious I Yea, if he makes still larger divisions of the octave he is sure to 
obtain 22 Snitis, by a still more minute process. 

Finding that the theories he put forward' hitherto were open to criticism, he 
gives another theory in his essay on Arya Sangeeta Dwavimsati Sruti Nimaya” read 
at the Sixth Conference. 

It became the first duty of the Sangam to determine the Srutis in use in South 
Indian Music. But some of the distinguished musicians who had only a traditional 
knowledge of singing without knowing anything of the science of it stopped away for 
fear of committing themselves, while others, though present, were unable to give rea- 
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sons for their views. Some of them read essays, armed with the authority of Sanskrit 
works, saying that the Dwavimsati Srutis were the ones in use in South Indian music. 
Hut finding thnt their opinions and the Dwavimsati Srutis conflicted with Carnatic 
music, they said their theories referred to Aryan music. We shall not dwell here on 
Aryan music as we are ignorant of it. Yet, we shall do well to note a few points in 
connection with it at least for the benefit of those who practice that music. We have 
noticed before that though the three different kinds of music—South Indian, Hindus¬ 
tani and Bengali—are made mention of by a few, yet a great number of them subscribe 
to the pre-eminence of South Indian music. But nowhere we see any mention made of 
Aryan music. We have also read the opinions of many historians that the people of 
South India had attained a very high degree of civilisation long before the advent of the 
Aryans into India. We know well that there is hardly a race of men which is completely 
ignorant of singing, that the very sound produced by the human being in its infant 
stage, the primary sound of all living beings and the sound produced by the elements 
as well as by the rotation of the planets—all this is music. We do not say that 
the Aryans never sang and that they never wrote treatises on music. Far from it. 
But as our business is to enquire into the Srutis of South Indian music, we need not 
bother our heads with the Srutis of Aryan music. However, we think it necessary to 
note a few points in connection with his essay on “ Arya Sangeeta Dwavimsati Sruti 
Nirnaya’* as the Dwavimsati Sruti of the author of Ratnakaram is in complete conflict 
with Mr. Sastrial's theory owing to an error of interpretation. 

'I'he following is an e.Ktract from his essay on Arya Sangeeta Dwavimsati 
Sruti Nirnaya read at the sixth conference:— 

Though wc have to discuss a number of subjects in connection with the science of music, 
as the subject before us is “ Sruti ” I venture to make a few observations on it. I have read 
many cs.says on this subject before this conference* In one of those I have placed the views of 
the author of Parijatam before you and have arrived at definite conclusions on the subject. On 
another occasion I have established our aa srutis on the light of Western science and have pointed 
out the difference between these srutis and the aa srutis in use in Karnatic music. In another 
cssa3' I have pointed out the good and bad points in the theories of others. I have alio criticised 
the view of tho.se writers, ignorant of the Vedas who claim 34 srutis in the octave. In the same 
essay it has been .shown that 53 srutis result from the Sa-Pa or' Sa-Ma -scries and how the aa are 
picked out of them. My opinion has been held to be correct by my friends, as well as these 
vidwans who entered into the merits of it. But I have a few. friends who have not the patienee 
enough to know how I arrived at these conclusiona There are yet others who think they will 
lose their prestige if they interfere in this matter by giving their opinion. There are others who 
stand entiraly aloof as they do not understand this difficult matter.” 

The above extract shows that here he attempts to sum up what he has said in 
the previous conferences. These points, are:— > 

(1) ‘T have come to definite, conclusions as regards the theory of srutis of the author 
of Satigeeta Parijatam.” 

r-.. . ■ ■ 

(a) “The as srutis of our sciences have been examined in the light of European 
science and firmly established.” 
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(3) “ In some places I have pointed out the aa srutis in use in Karnatic musie which 
are entirely different” 

(4) “ I have criticised the views of others pointing out their merits and demerits.” 

(5) “ I have criticised the view of those writers ignorant of the Vedas who claim 34 
srutis in the octave." 

(6) ** I have shown that 5 3 sthanams arc obtained in an octave by the Sa-Fa or the 
Sa-Ma series and how the 33 can be selected out of them.” 

The Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma systems of determining Srutis have been in use 
among our ancient writers on music. Ahobilar seems to have written the work 
Parijatam having been dissatisfied with the theory of the author .of Sangeeta Katna- 
karam. There he gives the 23 Srutis as an introduction and then proceeds to mention 
the system of arriving at Srutis by the Sa>Pa series after Narada. There the Sa-Pa 
series proceed by f. But according to the author of Ratnakaram the Sa-Ma and the 
* Sa-Pa series, proceed by nines and thirteens respectively. Men of understanding know 
that Pa, which is the 13th Sruti in an octave, does not .sound exactly on }. Seeing that 
there is such a difference between the Dwavimsati Srutis and the Ganams in actual use 
Ahobilar must have written his Parijatam. When we hear that this system of proceed¬ 
ing by I is that of Narada, we arc reminded of his appellation of ** Narada, the Yalasrier 
found in ancient Tamil treatises on music. We see from this that he was the master 
of Yal, and that the instrument itself was one that was peculiar to the Tamil Country. 
To add to this, the author of Tolgauppiam makes mention of the four kinds of Yal— 
Marudai, Kurinji, Neydal and Palai Yal — and the four big Puns (uaAiair) that are derived 
from the Sa-Pa series. This shows that the Sa-P.\ system was in use in the Tamil 
country from ancient times. But Narada never made mention of the fraction ]. The 
Yalasrian of those days was well-versed with the harmonious tuning of Sa with Pa, as 
is seen from the extract, cr*| 9 g piflaSdr y *a li Q i * .gi b a.miaSmgf£" (possessing 

the musical ear necessary to tune the §Mtb or Sa in harmony with or Pa^ Accord¬ 
ing to this inasmuch as the Panebamam speaks at about } the length of a wire, Ahobilar 
suggested that Pa should be placed at H. This is common with those musicians who 
adjust the frets of Veena. But a more minute measurement and calculation may be 
seen jn the part treating on the Srutis in use in South Indian music. 

We have already pointed out how Mr. Shastrial has tried his best to mutilate 
and change the opinions of the author of Parijatam. In some places he says that the 
opinion of the Ratnakaram is the correct one, and that others are like parrots which 
repeat what they had heard without understanding it, while in another place he says 
that the author of Parijatam has fallen into an error so much so his Slokas had to be 
altered, that he had to reject some of the Swarams of that author, that he had to accept 
some of the Swarams of Pjrthagoras, the philosopher,^nd of one Watson; he further uses 
^he doubtful expressions “we may conclude”, ** we may determine”, “ we might take it to 
be the opinion of the ancients ’* etc Knowing that all his essays are being minutely 
studied and criticised, he'goes on giving opinions at every conference. Not satisfied with 
this he advocated the theory of 53 Srutis hoping thereby to salisfy all parties and to 
choose the as Srutis out of them. He found that the Sa-Pa system or proceeding by | 
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gave him more than 22 Srutis in an octave. Realising the sad fate of the 22 Srutis 
advocated by Sarnga Dev in bis Sanskrit work, he is anxious to establish the 22 in an 
octave which lands him in a number of errors as regards mathematic^t!alculations. We 
only pity him. The Sanskrit treatise is not responsible for this error. The fact that he 
is obstinate in establ'shing what is wrong and excluding what is right shows that he is a 
blind admirer of the Sanskrit language and nothing less. This may be seen in different 
places. 

He says “ i have criticised the views of those writers ignorant of the Vedas 
who claim 24 Srutis in the octave". The view by which he condemns speakers of 
truth as' " Avaideeks” and exalts liars as Vaideeks”, is indeed praiseworthy! He is 
only guided by the Puranas and Ithihasas in which he firmly believes I 

Again, in the essay read at the Sixth Conference he says as follows;— 

“ I try once more to state my theory clearly by means of this essay. European musicians 
have conventionally granted 1 2 sthanams in an octave with equal intervals in instruments like the 
Harmonium for the sake of a particular principle according to their theory, the Tonic Sa has o 
cents, the Dwi Sruti Ri 100 cents, Chatursruti Ri 300 cents, Sadharana Ga 300 cents, Antara Ga 
400 cents, Suddha Ma 500 cents, Teevra Ma 600 cents, Pa 700 cents, Dwi Sruti Dha 800 cents, 
Chatur Sruti Dha 900 cents, Kyshiki Ni 1000 cents, Kakali Ni 1 100 cents and the octave Sa isoo 
cents. Tlie cents calcuiation thus became the primary subject for discussion in the controversy 
on srutis. Even proceeding by the Sa-Pa series the 13th sthanam will never finish with the 
octave. If five or seven clever musicians will give me two hours of their time any morning in a 
quiet place I could demonstrate to them the truth of my statements. For this very purpose a 
friend of mine and myself have prepared an instrument with 14 strings. If I could be given an 
opportunity they may clear their doubts by this means. Another instrument to show the 53 
sthanams has already been constructed. But those who have deeply studied if with a view tb 
arrive at the truth are not more than three or four." 

We have already spoken about the 53 Sthanams in the octave. He also speaks 
about an octave being divided into twelve equal Swarams in European instruments like 
the Harmonium for a particular reason. Being anxious to establish the truth of his 22 
Srutis and 53 Srutis he says that the octave does not end in the 13th step of the Sa>Pa 
serie.s If he is obstinate in saying that the hare he caught has only three legs who 

is there prepared to accept it ? / , 

■ 

Again in his essay read at the Sixth Conference he says as follows:— 

"Some musicians, while accepting the fact that an octave cannot come to an end within 
IS sthanams, hold that there are 22 sthanams in an octave with equal intervals and that the 22 
sthanams are reckoned to be the as srutis by the Aryan treatises on music. Yea, they are hold 
enough to declare that the ancients were unable to time the Sa with the Pa harmoniously for 
Pa which should have 70a cents is given 7 cents more or 709 cents in their calculaUon. In as 
much as the ancients had a special knowledge of the relation between Sa and Pa and Sa and Ma, 
the above opinion is certainly wrong. If we hold that there are 24 Sruti Sthanams with equal 
intervals in an octave, though Pa with'70a cents has but 769 ( Qot much of a diffisrence X still 
Antara Ga which should have only 386 cents has 14 cents more or 400 cents. So this kind of 
division also lands us in error. But if we take 53 sthanams in an octave with equal intervals, 
though Antara Ga an un’^mportant sruti, has only a cent less, the important Pa and Ma occur 
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exactly at 703 cents and 498 cents respecUvely* Therefore, it is clear that the sthanams we in¬ 
quire are either connected with the Sa>Pa or the Sa>Ma series. When we proceed to choose the 
as sthanams, handed down by science and tradition, on* of these 53, we shall start from Suddha 

a 

Ma and arrive at the other sthanams. In the Sa*Pa series Sa results from Ma. 

Ma. 

Sa results from Ma- 

Pa results from Sa. 

Chathur Sruti Ri from Pa. 

Chathur Sruti Dha from Chatur Sruti Ri. 

Chyutha Madhyama Ga from Chatur Sruti Dha. 

Chyuta Shadja Ni from Chyuta Madhyama Ga. 

Theevrathara Ma from Chyuta Shadja Ni. 

Dwisruti Ri from Theevrathara Ma- 

Dwisruti Dha from Dwisruti Ri. 

Sadharana Ga from Dwisruti Dha- 

Kaisika Ni from Sadharana Ga- 

Inasmuch as a certain sthanam very near to the important Suddha Ma results from 
Kaisiki Ni they have not taken it into account. 

In the same way 

Suddha Ma results from Suddha Ni. 

Suddha Ni results from Suddha Ga- 

Suddha Ga results from Ekasruti Dha. 

Ekasruti Dha results from Ekasruti Ri. 

Ekasruti Ri results from Teevra Ma 

Teevra Ma reaults from Kakali Ni- 

Kakali Ni results from Antara G.\. 

Antara Ga results from Suddha Dha. 

Suddha Dha results from Suddha Ri. 

Suddha Ri results from Teevratara Ma- 

As Teevratara Ma results from a sthanam very nearly equal to that of the important Sa 
they have not taken that into account either. 

'Fhus, we see that the 11 swarasthanams from the central sruti Suddha Ma and the 10 
swarasthanams which generate from it, including the original sruti form the a» sruti sthanams 
advocated by the ancients- These are the srutis in use in our country- A friend of mine has read 
an essay pointing out how these sruti sthanams occur in the various Ragas- If we want more 
srutis than the above si we have to look for them in the octave with 53 sthanams.” 

He says that the ancients were very clever in discriminating the harmony of 
the Sa-Pa sounds. According to the author of Ratnakaram, Pa which is the 13th Sruti 
should have 709 cents, but according to the author of Parijatam it should be 703. Of 
these the author of Ratnakaram distinctly states that Sa to Ma form 9 and Sa to 
Pa 13 Srutis. Then an octave ends with 22 Srutis. But in the systems of Pjrthagoras 
which say that Pa speaks at | the length of the wire Pa has 702 cents. This system 
exactly indicates that there must be nearly 24 Srutis in the octave. He alters the calcu* 
lation of these Srutis which are obtained ili the usual cofirse, aiid tries his utmost to 
prove that the system of Parijatam as wdl as the modem system of Kamatic mosic 


have erred and that the Dwavimsati Srutis are the ones in use in Kamatic music. I'he 
result is that he is landed in various conflicting opinions. He says that it is,but right 
that Pa should have 702 cents and Ma 498 cents proceeding by the Sa-Pa series and 
arrives at 12 Sthanams by the Sa-Pa series and another 12 Stbanams by the Sa-Ma 
series. But he leaves out of calculation Ma which results from Ni, as well as another 
Sthanam below Tara Sa from which Teevra Ma is obtained. We have indicated in 

9 

various Tables how 2 Sthanams have been omitted in the two systems. He gives up 
these two places of his own accord and says that this is the opinion of the ancients and 
that the Srutis may be determined in this wise. We may quote the testimony of the 
anciehts in support of a just cause, but it is absurd to quote them in support of one’s 
own miscalculations. Did the ancients support the theory of 53 Sthanams in the 
oelave ? Picking out 22 of them at random, at irregular intervals, was it the opinion 
of the ancients? Is it the Tantram of Mr. Shastrial to leave out a Sthanam above 
Suddha Ma and one below Tara Sa ? The truth of this must come out. 

He says we are sure that the ancients determined it in this manner. When 
he is quite sure, why does he worry himself with so many conflicting opinions. If 
we proceed by the Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma series we may arrive at many more Srutis. Why 
has he not made sure of them also ? 


Again>.this is what he says in his essay read at the sixth conference. 

« 

"According to the theory oi Intonation of the Europeans! an Ekasruti has 9 a cents, 
a Dwisruti iia cents and a Trisruti 18a cents and a Chatursruti 304 cents. According to this 


we get the following results:— . 


cents. 

^^onic ^«A ... ... ... o 

Ekasruti Ki. ••• 9a 

Dwisruti Ri--< iia 

Suddha Ri. i8a 

Chatursruti Ri 304 

Suddha Ga ... 394 

Sadharana Ga 316 

Antara Ga. 386 

Chyuta Madhyama Ga . 406 

Suddha Madhyamam . 498 

Teevra Ma •••' 590 


Teevratara Ma ..., 

610 

Teevratama Ma 

... Mo 

Pa ... ... ... 

. 70a 

Ekasruti Dha > 

794 

Dwisruti Dha 

. -814 

'Suddha Dha 

... 884 

Chatursruti Dha ... 

906 

Suddha Ni . 

... 996 

Kaisiki Ni 

... ... 1088 

Kakali Ni . 

. 1018 

Chyuta Shadja Ni ... 

1108 

Octave Sa . 

... ... laoo 


Having these as Srutis as the basis, our ancient treatises speak of 4 Srutis each for Sa, 
Ma and Pa, 3 Srutis each for Ri and Dha and a Srutis each for Ga and Nt. These are the 
Suddha Swarams of Sama Veda. I have spoken at length about these in my previous essays.'* 

We may find from the Dwavimsati Sruti system of Sarnga Dev that he never 
mentioned 22 Srutis with the intervals as calculated by Mr. Shastrial. Though the 
number of his 22 Srutis is accounted for as 4, 3. a, 4,4, 3, 2=22, they are never men¬ 
tioned a; the Suddha Swarams of the Sama Veda. If such an use had been in eais- 

• I 

tence in his time, he would doubtless have made mention of it Again, he makes 
mention of 92.112, 182 and 204 cents above the Tonic Sa for the four Ris, and gives 
364 cents for Suddha Ga. Here, wq see there ere 4 Ris, the fourth of them being 
known as Cbathur Sruti Ri and that the Dha above Pa has also 4 Srutis. . 
Ga and Ni have also 4 Srutis each. So in bis essays we see. that Ri, Ga, Dha and 
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Ni have 4 Srutis each. But Sarnga Dev never said so. All that he said was that the 
Srutis which he ascribed for the Swarams while the Grahams were changed might 
occur in the other Srutis, but that the numbers would never get mixed but 
always stand 4, 3, 2 etc. The four Sthanams below Pa should only be called by the 
name of Pa, just as the places below Suddha Ma should be called by the name of Ma. 
Because this principle is not adhered to, instead of having Eka Sruti, Dwi Sruti, 
Suddha and Chatur Sruti Ris we get names mixed up. Unless we give the names (m 
and Ni to the Sthanams below Suddha Ga and Suddha Ni we cannot get 3 Ris and 3 
Dhas and 2 Gas and 2 Nis. 

He gives the cents calculation for the 22 Srutis mentioned above. As he calls 
it the Sruti Nirnaya of Aryan music let us see whether there is any truth in those 
calculations. 

We have already pointed out the absurdity of his theory which, while granting 
there are 53 Srutis in the octave, declares that they are obtained in the 3i8t Sthayi by 
the Sa-Pa series and in the 22nd Sthayi by the Sa>Ma series. For, all that Bosanquet 
Mercator, Poole, White, Cheve, Thompson and others say is this ‘.—that if an octave 
were divided into 53 equal intervals, the 12 swarams obtained by proceeding from any 
one of them by 31 intervals will be harmonious and will be the 12 notes of an octave. 

any successive 12 of i, 32, 10,41, 19, 50,28, 6, 37,15,46, 24, 2, 33,11, 42, 20, 51, 29, 
7, 38, 16, 47, 25, 3, 34, 12, 43* 2i» 30. 8, 39r 48, 26,4, 35, 13, 44, 22, 53, 31, 9» 40, 

iS, 49, 27,5, 36, 14, 45, 23. They never said thht these were obtained in the Sa>Pa or 
Sa-Ma series. In other words they never said that these 53 were obtained by the 
process of | or |. They first divided the octave into 53 equal parts. We may see from 
Tables 15 and 16 (P. 306-7) that the Sa-P^ and the Sa-Ma series do not come to an end in 
the 31st or the 22nd Sthayis. The system of 53 Srutis was never in use in the music of 
India. We have clearly shown in Table 11 that there is not the slightest relation between 
these and the 22 Srutis. We have also stated there, therefore, that the first 11 Srutis out 
of the 53 obtained in the 31 Sthayis of the Sa-Pa series and the first 1of the 53 Srutis 
obtained in the 22 Sthayis of the Sa-Ma series can never be the correct. Srutis. If he 
had followed the Western scientists he would not have been far wrong. But we would 
never use them. Having rejected the theory of Westerners which advocates equal 
divisions of the Octave, and the theory of Sarnga Dev which derives 22 Srutis by the 
Sa-Pa, Sa-Ma series, be proceeded to determine the Srutis of Kamatic music by the 
system of. Pythagoras | and by finding that this also landed him in difficulties he 
tries to establish his own theoiy of picking out 22 Srutis from $3 and says they belong 
to Sama Veda and that he has successfully determined the Srutis of Aryan music I 
We look for these $3 Srutis in vain in any of the treatises on Sama Veda or Aryan 
Music. We may see clearly from the following Table 17 bow he rejects two Srutis near 
Ma and Sa out of the first 12 Srutis of the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma series respectively. 

We-find in the following Table 17 tjiat the Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma series Commence 
with Ma as the Tonic Sruti. The ancients have declared that the ground Sa is the 
. fttndaoMotal note of all progressive Swarams, as Pa is derived from Sa and Ri from 
Pa. We have shown in Table 14 hn is driven to this necessity or rise he would 
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not obtain the important Swarams Sa and Pa correctly. In the same Table we have 
shown that his system of proceeding from Suddha Ma is equally wrong. His Ma and 
Pa obtain 498 and 702 cents respectively. This corresponds to the | and f measure¬ 
ments of a string. We obtain the first 12 Swarams if vSe go on adding 702 cents from 
498 or Suddha Ma. He says he obtains 406 cents in the fifth step instead of 408. In 
other words he adds 700 cents instead of 702 Why should he do this ? If by an over¬ 
sight he has given 4o6 instead of 408 cents he might have corrected himself at least at 
the sixth step. But he does not do this. The lessening of these two cents in the fifth 
line makes him continue the same mistake in the seven Sthanams (See column 6). *We 
have specially indicated the fifth line with Antique letters where he lessens the cents 

TABLE 17. 

Calculations as regards the 22 Srutis of Aryan Music. How the first 11 Srutis 
^ out of 53 of each of the Sa*Pa and the Sa-Ma series form the 

Dwavimsati Srutis. 



The 11 Mrutie obtained in the 
• Sa-Pa series 
or proceeding by 
70a cents. 


HI 



= 1300 1200 

1800= 702 703 


1200= 204 304 


lfN= 


= 1110 1108 


-1200= 612 610 

- 1200= 114 iia 

== 816 814 

-1200= 818 816 

~ 1020 1018 


1166= -.6II* 


Thn 11 Srutis obtainml in the 
SA'Ma series ur 
proceeding by 498 cents. 









0+498 
3 498 + 498 


114+ 496 


793+498- 1200= 


90 + 498 
688 + 496 


81086+M6- 1200= 884 


I 9 884+ 

10 882 + 498- 


11 180+ 

I 

678+ 498 



117 


I .A 


8 * 5 -S 

fsl 

S'SIA 


•"JSS 


= 498 498 

= 996 


» 996 + 498- 1300= 294 394 



= 798 I 794 




= 1086 1088 




180 182 


678. 
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by 2. We have shown in the 5th column the right calculation of cents if we proceed by 
702c. As Tara Sthayi Sa is obtained in the Sa>Pa series if we start from Suddha Ma 
we may note in the first line, that it is given 1200 cents at the 22nd Sruti. In the 12th 
line might be seen the Sruti which he had rejected. 

In the second part of the Tablet the 12 Srutis obtained by adding 498 cents in 
the Sa-Ma series are mentioned. Here we see that in the 4th line he gives $00 cents 
instead of 498. In other words instead of getting 2944*498=792, he has 294+500=794. 
Perhaps he has erred in adding figures as may be seen from Table 8 of page 286. 
But the eight succeeding Sthanams have also each 2 cents in excess. This may be 
seen in column 13 of the Table. But the correct cents are given in column 12. In the . 
Sa-Pa series he has reduced 2 cents from line 5, but in the Sa-Ma series he has added 
2 cents from line 4. This addition and subtraction seem to have been done with a 
purpose, namely, that of establishing the Dwavimsati srutis. Again, this seems to have 
been done to get the fractions for Srutis in column 12 of Table 13 (P. 301) right. In the 
10th column of the above Table. 13 we find 92, 112, 182, 204, 294, 316 &c. He gets 
into trouble wherever he sets his foot. Trying to strike out a uniformity between the 
theories of Mr. Nagoji Kao, Pythagoras and the author of Parijatam, he flounders into 
many a pitfall which excites our pity. 

Again, when we arrange in order the Srutis obtained by the Sa-Pa and the 
Sa-Ma series and compare them with the 22 Srutis of Aryan music, we may see the 
difference between them. It may be seen from the appended Table 18. 

In Table 18, (columns 2 and 3), we have shown how the various Srutis are 
obtained in the Sa-Ma,. Sa-Pa series starting from Suddha Ma. We have also shown 
the cents valuation of the Srutis in the 4ll\ column. . In the 5th column may be found 
the cents for the intervals between Srutia We may notice here that there are three 
kinds of Sruti intervals with 90,66 and 24 cents as found in Table 14(P. 303) also. But 
in column 6, according to Mr. Shastrial there are 5 different kinds of Sruti intervals, 92, 

90,71,22 and 20 which are also found in Tables 12 and 13. If Sruti-intervals are so every 
difierent we can imagine how Ragas would sound when Grahams are changed and 
sung I 

Again, he rejects a Sruti Sthanam which is closely akin to the important 
Suddha Ma which is obtained from Kaishiki Ni in the Sa-Pa series. The above 
Sthanam is obtained in the 12th step of the Sa-Pa series with 522 cents. It has 24 
cents in excess of the previous Sruti Suddha Ma, which has 498 cents. In the same 
manner, he rejects another Sruti which gives rise to Teevra Ma ; for this is very 
closely akin to the important Sa in the Sa-Ma series. 

When we examine one of these rejected Srutis, we find that it is a Ni with 
1176 cents obtained at thb 12th step of the Sa-Ma series. This is 24 cents less than 
the Tara Sa udiich has 1200 cents. The other is a Ma, (next to Suddha Ma), which is 
obtained at the 12th step of the Sa-Pa series. He sajrs the ancient writers have re¬ 
jected these two Srutis. It may be clearly seen from the Table. Their names 
are found in column 8, and their number among the 22 Srutis in column 9. There it 
is dearly seen that the loth and the 33rd Srutis have been leftout Can Mr. Shastrial 






Showing the absurdity of the 32 Srutis of Aryan Music. 


The true Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma Series. 

The false Sa-P* and Sa>Ma series of Mr. Sastrial. 

1 

Number of Smtia. 

lit. 

jy 

The different 
steps in which 
the Srutis are 
obtained in the 
series. 

AmnfEement of 
Srutis according 
to the order in 
which they are 
obtained. 

The intenrais bet¬ 
ween Srutis. 

_ 

The wrong inter¬ 
vals between 
Srutis. 

The wrong cal¬ 
culation cents 

for Srutis. 

Hr. Shastrial’s 
nomenclature for the 

22 Srutis. 

i 

E 

(0 

*8 

a 

s 

’K 

• 

X 1 

I 

9 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

It 

II 

19 

18 

14 

It 

16 

17 

18 

18 

90 

91 

99 

II 

94 

• 

1 

S-M 

S-P 

S.M 

S-P 

S-M 

S-P 

S-M 

S-P 

M 

8-P 

S-M 

S-P 

S-M 

S-P 

S-M 

S-P 

S-M 

S-P 

S-M 

S-P 

SM 

S-P 

8-M 

S-P 

^ * a 

6 

8 

10 

8 

3 

10 

8 

6 

1 

11 

6 

7 

11 

9 

4 

9 

.9 

4 

9 

11 

7 

6 

11 

1 

•' 

4 

90 

114 

180 

904 

994 

318 

384 

408 

498 

III 

688 

• 

619 

678 

709 

799 

816 

889 

906 

996 

1090 

1086 

1110 

• 

1171 

1900 

• 

t 

90 

94 

66 

94 

90 

94 

66 

94 

90 

94 

66 

94 

66 

94 

90 

94 

66 

94 

90 

94 

66 

94 

66 

94 

• 

6 

99 

*90 

70 

99* 

90 

99* 

70 

*90 

99 

7 

99 

119 

189 

904 

994 

816 

386 

406 

498 

8 

Ekasniti Kishahham 

Divisriiti Rishabham 

Stiddha Rishabham 

Chatiiraniti Rishabham 

t 

Stiddha Gandharam 

Sadharana Gandharam 

Antara Gandharam 

Chyu.Madh.Gandhanim 

• 

Suddha Madhyamam 

m 

1 

1 

9 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

« 

9 

• 

99 

*90 

70. 

99* 

99 

*90 

/ 

70 

99* 

90 

99* 

70 

*80 

690 

610 

680 

703 

794 

814 

884 

906 

996 

1018 

los'o 

1108 

Teem Madhyamam 

Teevratara Madhyamam’ 

Tuevratama Madhyamam 

Fanchamam 

Ekasniti Dhaivatam 

Dwisruti Dhaivatam 

Suddha Dhaivatam 

Chatuiiruti Dhaivatam 

Suddha Nishsdsm 

Ksisiki Nishadam 

Xakali Nishadam 

Cbyu. SluM^a Nishadam 

10 

1 . 

11 

19 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

9fr 

91 

61 

1900 

Shadjam 

• 

.* c • ■ 1 

99 

ft ■ 
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quote the authority of ancient writers for rejecting these two Snitis ? He cannot 
establish his theory of 22 Srutis by any reasonable calculation or process. 

Again* the reason for rejection is the fact that they are Sthanams which occur 
very closely to important Srutis. In other words, they are rejected because their in* 
terval is very short. It is said in ancient treatises that the Sa*Pa has 13 Sruti-intervals 
and Sa-Ma 9 SrutUintervals. But their Sa*Pa and Sa-Ma will never correspond 
to I and f. But Mr. Shastrial gives up the above two Sthanams to establish his 22 
Srutis on the principle of f and |. We have already pointed out in page 305 that 
there is no connection whatever between the 22 Srutis obtained by the Sa-Pa series and 
the same obtained by the systems of | and That he confuses himself by identifying 

the two for arriving at the 22 Srutis may be easily understood by men of knowledge. 

• 

We saw that there was a difference of 24 cents between the Sruti above 
Suddha Ma with 522 cents and Suddha Ma. And again there was a difference of 24 
cents between Ni below Sa with 11;6 cents (see opposite 23rd number) and Tara Sa. 
In the 6th column which gives the intervals of his Srutis may be seen the 5 Srutis 
with 20 cents marked * and the 5 Srutis wth 22 cents marked *. For one who rejected 
two Srutis with 24 cents each on the plea of their having only a few cents as intervals, 
it is surprising he accepts intervals with 20 and 22 cents! It will be just if he had 
rejected the 10 Srutis with 20 and 22 cents while he has rejected Srutis with 24 cents. 
In the same manner, the different systems which he advocates ^hen tested by the 
touchstone of mathematical calculation are found to be wanting. To say that this 
system is the one in use in Aryan music is thoroughly absurd. 

He again says that the Sapta Swarams of the 22 Srutis occur in the order 
of 4, 3, 2,4, 4, 3, 2 in the Sama Veda, and that they are given in detail in his previous 
essays. We shall do well here to say a few words on this point which will go to prove 
that this was not at all the object of Sama Veda. The terms 53 and 22 occur nowhere 
in the Sama Veda. But Mr. Shastrial has given fancy names for his 53 Srutis such as 
Chetika, Chotika, Dhenuka, Kurali and the like, has reserved some of them for Vydeeka 
Sampradayam, others for Loukeeka Sampradayam and has left the remaining ones 
adrift in the streets! This will be seen from the appended Table. 

In Table 19 we may see that when we proceed by thirty ones by the Sa-Pa series, 
how the 12 Swarams of Vydeeka .Sampradayam (Column i), the 12 Swarams of Swaya 
Sampradayam (Column 2) and the 12 Swarams of Loukeeka Sampradayam (Column 3) 
are arrived at along with their respective Sruti Sthanams. Here also, he says that the 
Sa-Pa aeries has 3 1 Srutis and the Sa-Ma series, 22. We need not toke any particu¬ 
lar notice of his theory, but if he errs in his calculations we cannot but point them out. 
We may see from the Table that in all the three systems, the Sa-Pa, Sa-Ma series do 
not give the same measurements for Srutis. Just as he tried a dodge before to hide 
two Srutis in each of the Sthayis before, he gives here also a wrong interval for one 
Sruti in the Sa-Pa series and for another in the Sa^Ma series. For example, in the first 

column he accounts for the 53Srutisas follows;— 4 + 4 + 5 + 4 + 5 + 4 + 5 + 4 + 4 +S+ 4+5 
=53. This system of having a Sruti more or less for each of the Swarams is entirely 
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TABLE 19 

Showing tht: division into las and 7 s according to Vydccka, Swajra and 
Loiiket^ka Sampradayams of Mr. SUitflal. and those of Pythagoras and 
the authors of Parnatam and Batnakaram of the 53 Swarams obtained 

by the Sa-Pa and Sa>Ma aeries. 


• 

-1 

V B 

r*®. 

> E 

Swaya 

Sampradayam. 

Loukeeka 

Sampradayam. 

00 

a 

1 - 

U 

« 00 

•2J 

82 

" W~“ 

e 

1 • 

.a*.| 

2j2 

CD 

a*- 

. 1 
K 

si 

|l 

H 

q:§ 

S 

(/) 

The* wrong calcula¬ 
tion of Dwavimsa- 
ti Srutis. 

The right calcula¬ 
tion of the Srutis. 

1 

1 

8 

4 

m 

3 

7 

8 

S 1 

S 1 

S 1 

S 4 1 

mn 

S 1 



f 

^ 5 

K 6 

1 

4 • 

R 5 

- 1 

8 

5 4 
5 

1 

3 8 
4 

Ri 5 

Ri 4 


1 

tU 

6 

6 

R 6 

R 2 6 

K 2 6 


9 

‘ I 

K 0 

7 

6 8 

9 

7 

^ 9 

■ ■ ■, 1 
R 3 8 

K 3 0 



r 

10 

K 10 

It 10 

Gi 10 


R 10 



. 11 

6 la 
la 

G 14 

ll 

4 “ 

* 18 

G 14 

11 

A U 
® 18 
14 

11 
3 11 
18 

G 2 14 

G 2 14 

1 

1 

8 


15 

16 

G" 16 

Ml 15 

Mi 16 




4 ^ 
^ 17 

G 18 

* 17 

G 18 

l 6 

4 17 
18 

* 17 

Ms 18 

1 * 

M 2 18 

G 18 

i 

1 


19 

19 

G 19 

M 3 10 




4H 

10 
5 11 
11 

M la 

ao , 

6 81 
88 

M 88 

8 U 

* 88 

M 88 

10 
4 11 
11 

M 4 18 

M 3 80 

M 4 88 

1 

M 88 

6 

14 

4 ^ 
^ 16 

M 27 

14 

4 15 

16 

M 17 

14 

15 

6 16 

17 

14 

3 15 
26 

Hi 17 

Hi 16 




18 

18 

M 18 

H 2 18 

H 2 18 


f 

HI 

10 

6 30 

31 

P 31 

19 

6 80 
31 

V 31 

19 

• 81 
P 81 

. *■ 
* 80 

r»3 81 

P 4 88 

■ 

P 88 

1 


88 
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I> 86 

88 

84 

6 86 
86 

88 
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86 
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- 
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87' 


1)2 87 
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4 

* 89 
D 40 

88 

6 89 

40 


1)3 M 
Ni 41 



1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

41 

41 

6 48 
44 
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U 41 
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41 
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SI 

41 
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44 
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» 

1 

s 

TA 

46 
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46 
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47 
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MM 

Bm 
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51 
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68 
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contrary to the ancient usage of singing Grahaswaram and to modern usage and to the 
view of the author of Sangeeta Ratnakaram. 

Vydeeka Sampradayam. 

When we proceed from the Ria or tlie 9th Sruti to Pa, the 32nd Sruti, by 
the Sa-Ma series, we obtain 5 + 4+5 + 4+5 = 23 Srutis. I'his ought to be 22 Srutis. 
Again when we proceed by Sa-Pa series from Pa, the 32nd Sthanam, we should pro¬ 
perly obtain the R12. But it comes as the 30th Sruti or 4 + 4 + 5 + 4+4+5 + 4 = 30. 
We must notice here that in the Sa-Pa series we get one Sruti less, 30 for 31, and in 
the Sa-Ma series one Sruti more, 23 for 22. This has been clearly shown before in the 
different tables. In an Octave we find 2 Srutis different. At this rate the octave 
will never come to an end even if we proceed 31 Sthayis. 

Swaya Sampradayam. 

In the Swayti Sampradayam he says there are 12 swarains on the same princi¬ 
ple 014+5+4+4+5+4+3+4+5+4+4+5=53. Here also we find that some of the 
Swarams of the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma series are inaccurate. When we proceed by the 
Sa-Ma series, from the Gas, i8th Sthanam to 1 )ha 2, 41st Sthanam he gets 5 + 
4+5+4+5 or 23, whereas he ought to get 22. In the same way when he proceeds by 
the Sa-Pa series from the Dha 2, 41st Sruti he obtains Gaz, i8th Sruti where¬ 
as he ought to get 41+ 31 =72; 72—53=19, but begets 18 ; or 4+4+5 + 4 + 5 + 4+4=30. 
This ought to be 31. In the other Sampradayam also we noticed such differences. 

Loukeeka Sampradayam. 

He accounts for the 12 swarams here also by the same principle of 5+4 + 5 + 
4+4+5 + 4+5 + 4+5+4 + 4=53. Here when he proceeds by the Sa-Ma series 
from Mai, 23rd Sruti to Nii, 46th Sruti he gets 5+ 4 +5+ 4+5 or 23 Srutis. 
But it ought to be 22. Ni^ should result at the 45th step. In the same way, while pro¬ 
ceeding by the Sa-Pa series, Mai should result from Nii, 46th Sruti. in other 
words 46+31=77 ; 77—53=2+ This comes as the 23rd Sthanam, or 4+4+5+ 4+5 
+ 4+4=30. But he ought to get 31. He locates the Mai at the 23rd place instead 
of the 24th. 

The Three Sampradayas. 

To sum up our criticism on the three Sampradayas we see, 

(1) In the Vydeeka Sa/mpradayam, while proceeding by the Sa-Ma series 
from Rij to Pa, and by the Sa-Pa series from Pa to Ri's he gets a Sruti more and a 
Sruti less. 

(2) In the Swaya Sampradayam also while proceeding from Gai to Uhaz 
(Sa-Ma series) and from Ohai to Gas (Sa-Pa series) he is landed in the same 
error. 

(3) In the Loukeeka Sampradayam also he fares no better. The same error 
is repeated while proceeding from Ma^ to Ni^ and Ni^ to Ma^ in the two series. 
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We have never come across a s^^stem which errs in all its three directions, in 
any treatise. Have the wise men ever declared that to behave in three different ways 
is the virtue of the noble and good ? 

While comparing these Sampradaya Srutis with those which he gave out at 
the Sixth conference we find the following:— 

I 

(i) Vydeeka Sampradtyfam. (3) Santa Vcela Sampradayam> 
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90*225 cents. 
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92 
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180*450 

If 
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>1 

Ga^ 
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tf 

Ga. 
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1 Ma, 
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•» 

Pa 
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i 

Pa 
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If 

DhAj 

792*180 
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” 1 

»* 1 

Dhai 

794 

If 

Dha, 

882*405 

DuAit 

884 

If 

Ni, 

996*090 

•• 

Ni, 

996 

If 

Nil 

1086*315 


Ni. 

1088 

II 

Sa 

1196385 

»• 1 

Sa 

1200 

fl 


While we notice the Vydeeka Sampradayam, the twelve out 6f the 53 places, 
namely, 5,9, 14, 18, 23, 27, 32, 36,40, 45,49 and 54, mentioned in Part 3 Column 11 of 
Table 11 (P. 294-5) (by the Sa-Ma series) are the same Swarams of this Samprada^'am. 
But this does not exactly correspond to the 12 Swarams of the Sa-Ma series. The cents 
of the Swarams also dp not end in 1200. In Table 18 (P. 316) may be seen the various 
steps by which the swarams are obtained in the two series, to which are also appended 
the right method showing the difference in the two series along with Mr. Shastrial's 
wrong method. The series that proceeds by 90,180 etc., pertaining to Vydeeica 
Sampradayam, is entirely different from the Sama Veda series proceeding by 92,182 etc. 
It is clearly seen that there is not the slightest connection between the two. So either 
of the two Sampradayas must be wrong. We see that he establishes the Vydeeka 
Sampradayam by proceeding by (the method of Pythagoras) and the same Sama Veda 
Sampradayam by taking the Just Intonation of the Western Scientists. 

This has been shown in page 312. We do not say that the Vydeeka 
Sampradayam should differ from that of Sama Vedam. On the other hand, it should 
be based on Sama Vedam. Is the Sama Vedam prior to or later than the period of the 
$3 Srutis of Bosanquet or that of the } and | system of Pythagoras or that of the 
system of Intonation ? If the Dwavimsati Sruti system of Sarnga Dev be consi¬ 
dered ancient, what about Bharata and Upanishads which flourished before his time ?. 
Mr. Shastrial Who finds that 22 Srutis in an octave would conflict with the system of | 

i 

and I and that modem music on the other hand is based entirely on the system of | and 
I tries his utmost to establish his 22 Srutis, thus committing himself to many an error 
in calculation. This only creates pur laughter, and the emphatic way iq which he tries 
to saddle his wrong theories on others excites our commiseration. 
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The System of Pythagoras in Table ig. 

In the above Table his Srutis are compared with those of Pythagoras, those 
of the author of Parijatam and the Dwavimsati Srutis. Here also we find the same 
contradictions. In the Sa-Ma series of Pythagoras we should get Sa'^ irom Pap 
The 37th Sruti is Pa^. So Sai ought to be 374-32=49. But it comes as the 46th or 
3 Srutis less. In the same way, proceeding by the Sa-Pa- series from SA| to Pa, we 
get464'3i=77; 77 — 53=24. Butin Mr.Shastrial'ssystem Pa^ occursas the 37th Siuti. 
Again Sa, must result from Pa, by the Sa-Ma series. He gets 49 instead of 28+33= 
5a In the same way, Pa, obtained from Sa, will also differ. Sa, should be obtained 
from Pa, by the Sa-Ma series. But he gets it as 50 or 3 Srutis-less whereas it outhg 
to be 31 + 33 or 53. 

The System of Parijatam. 

m 

In this system also the same mistakes, as we pointed before, occur. Prpceed- 
ing by the two series from Pai IoSa,, Pa, to Sa,, Pa, to Sa,, Ma to Dha and 
from Ga, to Ni, the same differences in Srutis result. 

The Suddha Swarams of the Dwavimsati series. 

Mr. Sastrial tries to inculpate Samga Dev also by making him subscribe to 
his theory of 53 Srutis. But each Swara Sthanam should be at a distance of 33 in one 
way and 31 in the other way. But columns 6, 7 and 8 will show that this is not the 
case. The two series do not produce the right Srutis proceeding by twenty twos and 
thirty ones. 

For example, the Ga, or the 18th Sruti of the Sa-Ma series should be 
Dha,. He fixes it at the 41st place instead of at the 40th (18+33=40). In the same 
way GA, obtained from Dha, by the Sa-Pa series is fixed at the i8th instead of the 
19th Sthanam, for 41 + 31=73 ; 72-53=19. Again he derives Suddha Ni from Ma at the 
49th step instead of at the 45th; for, Mai or 23+22=45* Again, proceeding by the Sa-Pa 
series from Ni, or 49th Sruti to Mai, he fixes it at 33 instead of 37, for 49+31=80; 80- 
53=37. This is all inaccurate. This also conflicts with the opinion ofSarngaDev 
that the Swarams of the Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma series stand in the relation of Vadi and 
Samvadi. He tries to prove that Sa-Pa or | is the same as the Sa-Pa of Sarnga Dev. 
Hence all this trouble. We are prepared to accept him if he proves it. But he cannot. 
Sarnga Dev merely mentions that (Sa to Ma, or 9)+(Sa to Pa, or 13)= 33 Srutis and 
nothing more. 

Mr. Sastrial first declared that the Swarams in use in South Indian Music 
were not the correct ones, that our ancient musicians used only the Dwavimsati Srutis 
of Samga Dev and they were the Vydeeka Ganam. Now be relinquishes that position 
and says that Samga Dev’s Sa-Ma and Sa-Pa series are the same as Sa-Ma or f or 
proceeding by 33i\d and Sa-Pa or } or proceeding by 31 at. But we may clearly see 
that Mr. Sastrial's Srutis do not agree well with these 3 fundamental Swarams of 
Samga Dev. 
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Again, there is a vast difference between the system of Sarnga Dev 4+3+2+ 
4+443+2=22, and the system of 53 Srutis of Mr. Sastrial 9+8+5+9+9+8+5=53 
found in col 7 of the Table. However long or short an octave might be all the Srutis 
should stand at intervals of 4, 3, 2,4, 4, 3, 2. But his measurements are quite different. 
For example, 

(0 li^4=9U* But he gives 9 

(2) Ifx 3=7iV But his is 8 

(3) 4i^2=4|}. But his number is 5 

,Sarnga Dev never allowed Mr. Sastrial the privilege of adding in one or 
subtracting in another according to his own fancy. The object of Sarnga Dev in having 
Srutis numbered as 4, 3, 2 was to indicate the three castes Brahma, Kshatriya and 
Vais)v. But Mr. Sastrial, in contradiction to that has indicated a new system of 9, 8 
and 5. While advocating ancient works he goes against them in the same breath. He 
condemns all ancient writers, with the exception of Sarnga Dev, that they learnt music 
like parrots. The case of Mr. Sastrial is like that of the following silly parrots:—A hunter 
finding that the parrots would not be deceived by his snares but bit them into pieces, 
had recourse to a stratagem. He had a number of Korukai reeds which were hung on 
an iron wire, and he tied these to the branches of a tree. A parrot mistaking the wire 
for the branch settled down on it. As the wire was light, it could not sit on it, but 
rolled down along with the reeds head downwards and began to scream flapping its 
wings at the same time. The parrot completely ignorant of the cause was holding on 
to the reeds with grim determination. Other parrots who heard the scream, seeing 
their comrade in danger, also came and settled by the side of him and began screeching 
with their heads down each holding on to a reed. The hunter came at this juncture ‘ 
and seized them all. The poor parrots being ignorant of the fact that if they let go 
their hold they would be out of danger, were all caught. Ignorant men are also caught 
in this wise. Those who made researches into the .theory of Srutis in Indian Music 
and those others, like Mr. Sastrial, who have written on the Srutis of South Indian 
Music have caught grim hold of the 22 Srutis and are entangled like the parrots who 
got hold of the Korukai reeds I 

The chief of these is Mr. Sastrial. This is clear from-the calculations he gives. 
If we compare his calculations with those of the 53 Srutis of Bosanquet we could see 
his errors as clear as in a glass. It may be seen from Table 2a 

We have criticised at length the various theories put forward by Mr. Sastrial 
from time to time. We shall do well to sum them up here for our remembrance:— 

TAble % Page 385. 

(1) It is clearly seen here that the Dwavimsati Srutis are not derived after 
the Sruti system of Sarnga Dev. 

(2) Swarams are obtained according to the length of wire for Srutis sugges¬ 
ted by the author of Parijatam. Their iespective length of wire, fiactions and cents 
are found in the 8th, 9th, loth and 1 ith columns of the Table. He accepts Parijatam's 
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Tara Sa 1 with 1200 cents, the Pa | with 702 cents, the Ma } with 498 cents, the Ga^ 
( with 204 cents, and the Sa\ { with 1018 cents on their own merits. 

(3) He says that inasmuch as Watson approves of || (line 3), {(line 6) and 
II (line 12) obtained after the system of Parijatam we mig^ht also accept them. 

(4) With the exception of these 8 Swarams he changes the Srutis of 
Parijatam by correcting || into in line 16, and into || in line 17, and alters the 
Sootrams of the author to suit his own convenience. Again, in line 7 he changes |* of 
Parijatam into ||, and in line 20, || into H|, and calls these the system of Pythagoras. 

(5) He accepts the |, |, |, | and | of Parijatam. In the other 7 Swarams he 
accepts II, I and || as Watspn approves of them. But he changes the || and || of' 
Parijatam into || and HI after the system of Pythagoras. Again, he changes the i6th 
and the i8th Srutis, namely H and /g of Parijatam into IV and 19 to suit his own theory 
and alters the Sootrams accordingly. 

■ 

(6) Among the Swarams obtained after the method of Parijatam, the 1st, 2nd, 
3rd, 5th', 6th, 7th, loth and 12th are intact. Of the other four, two are altered after the 
system of Pythagoras and the other two are his own to suit which the Sootrams of 
Parijatam have been altered. These four changes are unwarranted. 

(7) Apart from the 12 Swarams obtained after the measurement of Ahobilar, 
the author of Parijatam, he locates 10 other Srutis in different places. Regarding the 
10 Srutis occurring opposite to the numbers i, 2, 5, 8,10, 11, 14, 15, iHand 21, the 10th 
II, the ist II, the 14th |||, the 5th ;|| and the i8th IfSV are obtained successively from 
the 10th Nil I of Parijatam by Sa-Pa | system; the 2nd fl and the 15th I are obtained 
by the same process from the 11th || which must have been taken from Devai's and 
Clement’s scales; so also the 2 ist iVr from the 8th If. But wherefrom does he get 
this 41st harmonic ? 


Table 8, Page a86. 

When we notice all this we are reminded of the bag of the beggar which was 
filled with a quantity of different grains! This is entirely conflicting with the Srutis 
of Karnatic music and the theory of Srutis of Parijatam. 


We have shown here that we can never obtain 32 .Srutis in a Sthayi when we 
proceed by 1 3s in the Sa*Pa series. 1 n the first half of the Table we have given the 
right series of the Sa-Pa system and in the other half the wrong series of Mr. Shastrial. 


If we proceed by the 13s by the Sa-Pa series according to Sarnga Dev we will 
obtain only 22 Srutis. But if Sa-Pa is taken as | we will get more Srutis than 22 
in the octave. Where Mr. Shastrial has erred in lines 5 and 17 have already been 
clearly set forth. 

Table g, Page a88« 

Here we have, shown by means of cents calculation how more than 22 Srutis 
tie obtained in the octave if we take Sa-Pa=S and Sa-Mas.{. The measurements of 
the extra Srutis are also indicated. 
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Table xo, Page ago. 

Here we have.shown how the system of Sa-Pa or proceeding by f is not after 
the method of Parijatam or Pythagoras. We have also shown here how the 22 Srutis 
occur in a very irregular order when we proceed by J from the loth Sthanam. It is 
shown how we get 157 cents less when proceeding by | we arrive at the 23rd Sruti, 
thus showing the possibility of more Srutis. We shall also''observe from this Table 
that there is not the least resemblance between the Srutis of Parijatam arrived by the 
Sa>PA series in Table 7 and the Srutis derived while taking Sa-Pa to be=}. 

Table ii, Page 294. 

In the second part of this Table may be found the 22 Srutis which result from 
the Sa-Ma series taking successive multiples of 498*045 cents after the system of 53 
Srutis of Mr. Shastrial. In the first part, how the 22 Srutis result from the Sa-Pa 
series is given. In the third part, we may see how the Srutis contradict and differ 
from each other while proceeding by the-two series. In the same part, we may see that 
the difference which exists between Pa opposite the 32nd number and the Pa of the 
Sa-Ma series is repeated as regards the other Srutis such as Ma, Ga, and Ri etc. 

Table 12, Page 299. 

Here he says that his 22 Srutis after the system of Ratnakaram were obtain¬ 
ed from his 53 Srutis. 'I'he names of the respective Srutis are also given If we 
compare the cents found in Columns 10 and 11 of this Table and those of Nagoji Row 
in Columns 7 and 8 of Table 6 we shall find that they are just the same. The only 
change is that the order for Sruti intervals from Ma, 22,71, 41 and 71 cents of 
Mr. Kowji is changed into 71, 41, 71, and 22 cents. 

Table 13, Page 301. 

Here we see the vast difference in cents calculation between the Srutis of the 
.Sa-Ma series in column 7 and those of Mr. Shastrial in Table 12. We may see here 
that his words and actions do not tally. In the 9th column ma^' be seen the difference 
in calculations more or less. 

Table 14, Page 303. 

Here we may see how Mr. Shastrial obtains 13 Srutis by the Sa>Pa series and 
10 by the Sa-Ma series starting from Ma, knowing that the octave does not come to an 
end even at the 53rd Sruti, assuming 53 to be the number of possible Srutis in the octave. 
Plerc again we might see the irregularities in Srutis and their measurement. It is also 
shown how there is a difference of 6781-521} or 157 cents between the Ma, of the 
Sa-Pa series (13th Sruti) and Mas of the Sa-Ma series (nth Sruti) showing how they 
are exactly 78} cents more and 78} cents less than 600-cents (the 12th Sruti.) 

I 

Table 15, Page 306. 

This Table shows how the 22 Srutis are obtained within 13 Sthayis when we 
assume Sa-Pa= 13 according to the system of Sarnga Dev. It also shows how the 
octave does not end even with 31 Sthayis but requires 7 more places to complete. 
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Table i 6 , Page 307 . 

This shows'how 22 Srutis are obtained within 9 Sthayis when we assume 
Sa-Ma= 9 according to Sarnga Dev. It also shows how 53 Srutis result even 7 places 
earlier before 22 Sthayis are Hnished. 

Table ii 7 , Page 314 . 

This table shows how the successive twelve Srutis are not selected by Mr* 
Shastrial when he proceeds by 70_’S in the Sa-Pa series and 498s in the Sa-Ma series 
while speaking about the Srutis of Arya Sangeetam. It also shows how in the 5th 
and the 4th places he gets j cents more sometimes and 2 cents less sometimes. 

Table 18 , Page 316 . 

This table indicates the order of the Srutis of the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma series 
and the special Swarams of the 10th and 23rd places. In the second part, it is shown 
how he rejects the loth and the ’3rd places with 24 ceiit-s each while he has accepted 
5 places with 20 cents each and another 5 with 22 cents each. 

Table 19 , Page 318 . 

In this Table his selection from the 53 Srutis for the three Sampradayas— 
Vydeeka, Loukeeka, and Swaya—is given along with the Suddha Swarams of the 
Dwavimsati Srutis and those of the author ol Parijatam and of Pythagoras. It is also 
shown how the Srutis from the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma scries are unsatisfactory even as 
regards the seven fundamental Swarams. 



TABLE 20 Pages 926, 327, 328 and 320. 

This table shows the difference between the 53 Srutis of Bosanquet 
and the 53 Srutis of Mr. Shastrial obtained (i) by the Sa-Pa and (2) by the 
Sa-Ma series, and the difference in Srutis resulting from the collection of 
opinions of Mr. Shastrial from various sources. The different conferences and 
the Tables in which they have been previously given are also indicated. 
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TABLE 20. 

For comparing the 53 Srutis of Bosanquct with the 53 of the Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma series- 
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TABLE 20. 

For comparing the conflicting opinions of Subramania Sastrial. 
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We find 4 pages of statement in Table 20. In the 326 and 327 pages only 25 
out of the 53 Srutis and those below 545 cents are dealt with, and the rest will be found 
in pages 328 and 329. Our readers will do well to consider the 4 pages as one and 
compare the Srutis. 

We see that in this Table 20, in the first and second columns are given the 
calculations of Mercator, Poole, White, Thompson, Cheve, Bosanquet, Bhandarkar and 
others, dividing the octave into 53 equal parts. The 3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th columns 
contain the calculations to show that the opinion of Mr. Shastrial that 53 Srutis are 
obtained by the Sa-Pa series is wrong. The 7th, Sth, 9th and loth columns prove the 
same mistake of Mr. Sastrial as regards the Sa-Ma series. The nth and the 12th 
columns give the names of the Srutis. We shall see clearly here that there is not the 
remotest connection between the calculations of the Western scientists who divide the 
octave into 53 equal parts and the 53 Srutis obtained by Mr. Shastrial while proceed¬ 
ing by I and f. We might also notice that the 53 Srutis obtained by the Sa-Pa series 
and the same obtained by the Sa-Ma series are different from each other, and that Mr. 
Shastrial’s calculations as regards the same are wrong. 

We might see in column 5 that the Pa or 701*955 obtained at the 32nd Sruti 
Sthanam is of the Sa-Pa series. But the Pa obtained by the Sa-Ma series is 698*340 
as given in column 9. So, when we see a difference of about 4 cents for main Swarams 
in the two series, how can we conclude that the same Srutis result from them ? Again, 
the 23rd Sruti Ma has 501*660 cents in the Sa-Pa series (see column 5) while the same 
Ma has 498*045 cents (see column 9). Here again we see a difference of nearly 4 cents. 
So Mr. Shastrial’s conclusions are wrong. He makes such bold statements knowing 
that the Karnatic musicians will blindly believe anything he says. We have shown on 
various occasions that every one of his statements is completely wrong. We are com¬ 
pelled to have recourse to so many Tables so that every one might be fully convin^d 
that the various calculations he gave to prove his 22 Srutis are entirely wrong. 

Again we noted already that there was a difference of 3*546 cents between the 
Pa of the Western scientists (70 r886c) and the Pa= 698 * 34 oc of the Sa-Ma series of 
Sastrial. He may say that the Pa of his Sa-Pa series has only the very slight difference 
of *069 cents. But if we disregard this slight difference it gathers moment as it pro¬ 
ceeds and results in the difference of 3*615 in an octave! So, even in the main Swarams 
Ma and Pa we see a difference between* him and the Westerners. The Table will 
show that there is the difference of 2, 3 and 4 cents in the other Srutis also. Again in 
the a3rd Sthanam we see 498*114 cents in the calculations of Western scientists, but in 
his we see 501*660 in the Sa-Pa series. When there is the difference of 3*546 cents, 
how can he say that his system resembles that of Bosanquet ? So, it is absurd on 
Mr. Stmstrial*s part to say that the Sa-Pa series end in 31 Sthayis and the Sa-Ma in 
22 Sttoyis having irregular calculations as his basis. We have shown in the 15th and the 
i6th Tables how the Sa-Pa series' has 7 places more and the Sa-Ma series 7 places less. 

In pages 327 and 329, we have .shown how he has borrowed all his Srutis 
eidier from Pythagoras, the author of Parijatam, Nagoji Row and Pratajpa Ramasami 
Bliiigavatar and from the series of Just Intonation. Here, in dolumns 15 and 16 the 
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Swarams of the Sa*Pa and Sa-Ma seriesi their respective cents, and in column j; the 
fractions he borrows from other writers and in columns i8 and 19 the vibrations for 
the fractions, are given. The calculations for the Swarams of the two series and for 
the Swarams of the fractions are given in the 19th column, assuming-,that the Madhya 
-Sthayi Sa has 540 vibrations. In the Second Conference Report p. 48, he gives his cal¬ 
culations assuming that the Tonic Sa has 340 vibrations. This we have converted into 
540. We shall compare the following according to the above calculation. He says 
that the Ri^ (22 cents) in column 24 is obtained after the 22 Srutis of Parijatam (see 
Second Conference Report p. 52, line 30). Again he says that the Rii (23 cents) in 
col. 20 is obtained after the 27 Srutis of Pythagoras and by the Sa-Pa series in col. 35 
(see Second Conference Report p. 51, line 16). He says again that the Ri (67 cents) 
found in col. 37 is obtained by the Sa-Ma series (see Third Conference Report p. 41, 
line 15}. The Rii (71 cents) in col. 26 is borrowed from Nagoji Row. He gives it as 
his own in the Third Conference Report p. 40, line 12. The Ri^ (90 cents) in col. 28 
of the Sa-Ma series is claimed as his own in the Third Conference Report page 43. 
This same is claimed by Pratapa'Ramaswami Bhagavatar as his own. The Rii (92 
cents) obtained from the series of the Just Intonation is said to be derived from the 
Sama Veda systeip.as given in his essay at the Sixth Conference. (We cannot quote 
page and line as the report is not printed yet). 

Thus we see that his Rtj Varies from 54040 546I, 547'4, 561, $62^, 568$ and 
569*5 in the number of vibrations, and from 2^ to, 23, 67,71,90 and 93 as regards cents. 
We may notice the same irregularity as regards other Srutis also. He first came to 
establish 22 Srutis, then moved on to 53. He was not stable there either but tried to 
establish 78 Srutis, being led by the options of others. 

Besides these 78 Srutis there are* three marked *; of these 47 cents is the 34th 
in Sa-Pa series and is nearer to the octave than the 22nd ; 1177c is rejected because it 
is too close to 1300c; and t204c is not mentioned as it is beyond Madhya Sthayi though 
it is the 53 in Sa-Pa series. Two marked $; in the Sa-Pa series beginning from Sa, 
the 9th Sruti, or, Suddha Madhyamam must be 498 cents; but it comes 'out as 341 with 
157 cents less; so also, the 22nd as 1043 instead of as 1200. Lastly the four marked * 
are from Parijata's scale for which Mr. Shastrial substitutes others. 

Overleaf is a comparative statement Table 20 A. of some of the scales of Srutis 
given by Mr. Shastrial. It is divided into three parts. Taking parts I and 11 together 
and comparing the values of any given Sruti, we find there is a difference of either 157, 
159* or 161 cents between the highest and*the lowest values. 

Even if we take the most charitable view and rearrange the 9th and 10th 
tables according to their values and give them as in part III and compare again the 
values of each Sruti in parts 11 and 111 , we find a difference of 24 cents between the 
lowest and the highest occuring 7 times, 47 cents thrice, 51 cents twice, 67 cents 
twice, 71 cents 4 times, 73 cents twice, and 93 and 94 cents once each. 

As in table 20, so also here, we find from his essays read at the 6 conferences, 
from the scales he gives explicitly and the scales which kite implied in his words, leaving 
out of consideration those Srutis which he rejects he really arrives at 94 Srutis 
in a Sthayi 4md not 22. 
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TABLE 20-A. 

A Comparative Statement of the highest and lowest values assigned to each 

Sruti Inr Mr. Sistriar. 
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As regards his 53 Snitis we fear Mr. Shastrial has copied some portions from 
461st and 462nd. sections of Barton’s Text Bbok on Sound (p. 503 and given them 
in the Fifth Conference Report page 35. But Shastrial has not observed what the 
author says in Section 4631 page 504. " Bttf is it a pracH^l temperameht? fVt ykar wot.” 

In a division of tbe Octave into $3 equal part^ the Swara Sthanams are 
placed by Barton at intervals of 9, 8> 5,9, 8, o. 5 and by Bosanouet at 9, 9,4,9$ 9,9, 4 * 
whereak Mr. Shastriar has the mtervals 8,9, 5 , 9. 8, 9, 5 for VydUnSt 9, 8, 5 . 9, 9» 8, 5 
for Swava and 9, 9, 4, 9, 9, 9.4 for CouMta Sampradkyams. As these are not in the 
ratios of 4, 3> 2, 4. 4, 3, a of &mga Dev’s Sruti scale we have already, stated in 
Page 383 that they are not suitable. On the whole, we see that by his confliednA 
systems we can nevenarrive at the Srutis in 'use in South Indian Music. 
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To sum up our cri&ism oh Mr. SkastriaFs Atory oj SnUb, it is duu^ Asm that ks has trisd 

his bsst 

(/) To prove the truth of the term DwavmsMi SruHs ” of Ae author of Ratuaharam. 

(s) To hide the additumal Srutb obtainabie^hy the Sa-Pa f auil the SarMa | series. 

(j) To confound Ae emwent Karuatk muskiaus and to impose upou Aenf a Asory of hie own. 

{4) On du whoh, his SruHs ore net after the system of the author of RatMoharam, uor, are 
they At use in KamoHc music. 

% 

if) The Sa-Pa and the Sa~Majteries for which he c/aims ori^oUly are noAing new. In 
nedher^ofthe series will y3 Smtis result in an octave. 

(6) Bosanquet divided the Sthayi At A S3 equal parts. But the idea -of Mr. Shastriai in 
thinkitig he would obAin Si Srutis by Ae Sa-Ma series which proems by the ratios of 
4g8 tentSj, is entirely wrong. 

(7) To say that we derive the identical Su<aranis while proceeding by los and 4^8 cents At the 
two series is also wrong. 

(^) His wrong system has noAing to do wiA Ae system of Santa yedam. 

(g) IVe do not see whether sound has, at any time, been divided into Loukeekam and VydeS' 
ham. But Geetams lunu been so divided wiA referentx to their subject. 

We may notice in difTerent places in his essays some remarks of his which a^e 
given in disparagement of others. 

In this essay read at the Fifth Conference he says as follows:— 

9 •« 

“ From this it will be seen that the beginnings'of Indian music have to be traced to the 
chanting of the hymna of Sama Veda by our ancestors in ancient times. While this fact is as 
clear as noonday light, it really passes strange* why professors of South Indian Music of the pi'e- 
sent day want to avoid the light and seek shelter in the darkness of lethargy. What is worse is* 
if any one among them picks up courage enough to find out the truth, he is branded by the others 
as a mad man, not because of any fault of his, but because the others can see nought with their 
jaundiced eyes. It is not till we have several such mad men in this country that there will beany 
scope for the dispelling of the darkness that envelopes us.” 

Here he says that the 22 Srutis out of his 53 are obtained from the Sama 
Veda, that they ought to be in use in the music of South India, that they are sure and 
bright as daylight, but the professors-of South Indian music avoid it and seek shelter 
in darkness. We have seen in the Tables how he hides the real Srutis obtainable by 
the Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma series and tries to establish the Srutis as 22. It is but just that to 
such a bright (?) intellect the professors of South Indian music appear to be blind I 
This reminds us of the bats which are in the habit of dwelling in dark'places with their 
heads always hanging downwards belittling the rays of the brilliant Sun ! Though 
he has had the privilege of hearing the beautiful master pieces of Kshetrignar, I'yaga- 
rajar, Venkatamakhi, Maha Vydyanatha Iyer and other great musicians, and precious 
Geetas like those Puns {uemadr) selected from Thevaram and Thiruvaebakam, it 
passes strange that he should make such statements. We hope that the musicians of 
South India will make a note of it. 

He says again in the same essay, “ The Scienee of Music, as is the case with every other 
Scienoe, is devclopiim day by day, and, as such, new combinations of notes, sweet to the ear. 
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cannot but spring into existence from time to time. It will be beyond the power of any. one of us to 
make such combinations conform to cannons of Music divised by us, after all, with our imperfec¬ 
tions. Those that try to do so will but reduce themselves to the predicament of one who tries to 
make the head fit the cap! The truth underlying the harmony of sounds as designed by Provi¬ 
dence is the same everywhere, and the professors of Eurooean music have, with much zeal and 
patient research, arrived at it. I have elsewhere dealt with the harmonic intervals they have 
fixed. The method we have adopted in finding out the Sruti-stages mentioned above is more or 
less a royal road.** 

It is but natural that one who tries to hide the Swarams which stand out 
boldly as land marks in South Indian music with a view to suit the Sootrams of 
Samga Dev which try to establish 33 Srutis in the octave, should make such remarks. 
We who have studied for the past 1 2 years some of the systems of South Indian 
Music, noticed its downward tendency with regret, and the probability of its being 
completely destroyed owing to the admixture of Desikam. We have also been writing 
books from time to time on Srutis, the method of generating Ragas, the system of 
elaborating Prastharas and on Grahaswarams. We have submitted our views on the 
above subjects to eminent musicians of Karnatic music from time'to time and have 
obtained their approval. Mr. Shastrial, who is perfectly cognisant of the above fact, 
introduces his criticisms of our views here and there in his essays. We do not mean 
reproducing all of them here. We are glad he has been the means of bringing truth 
to light though he has been scorched in the act, just like the little stick, which is used 
for trimming a light, gradually gets itself burnt in the act. 

He says *' that the truth underlying the harmony of sounds as designed by Providence is 
the same everywhere, and the professors of European music have, with much real patient research 
arrived at it ” 

We have seen that this 22 Srutis are not the result of the systems of f and | 
of the Europeans ; nor, do they conform to the natural series of Sarnga Dev. The sys> 
tern of arriving at such an irregular series is called by him '* a royal road ". We draw 
the attention of South Indian musicians to this fact also. 

Again, in his essay read at the Fifth Conference he says, 

“ Venkatamakhin, an eminent professor of Indiap music, who flourished about 350 years 
ago, seems to have brai brought up in the atmosphere of the above school. It was he who fixed 
for the first time, 1 a frets employed in the Vina of the present day.” 

We have already dealt with (see Page 209.) Venkatamakhin, his work “Chathur- 
dandiprakasika” and the 72 Melakarthas mentioned there. Although there were con¬ 
flicting opinions in his time as regards the Srutis of South Indian music and the 
Dwavimsati Srutis, they seem to have been disregarded and the Melakarthas made 
entirely with the help of the Swarams in use in South Indian music. We must under¬ 
stand .that the Vina which was theft in use was his chief help in making the Melaros. 
It would be absurd to say that he' arranged the Sw ;rams of the Vina to suit those 
Swarams used at present by European musicians. From the Silappadhikaram of 
Ilankovadigal written about 1800 years ago and from the Sootrams of Tolgauppyam 
dated many thousand years before that, we find that the Senkoti Yal which we see now 
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with 7 strings and the other kinds of Yal and the Swarasthanams of the present day 
were in use even then. In his attempt to establish the Dwavimsati Srutis of Saranga 
Dev who flourished 700 years ago, Mr. Shastrial says that the Vina and its Swarams 
(dated 8000 years ago) were made by Venkatamakhin who lived 250 years ago. 
Nothing can be more absurd than) this. Of course, it is not expected that one should 
have a knowledge of everything. Yet, to be ignorant about the very ancient V’ina and 
its Swara Sthanams, is inexcusable. We shall deal with the subject in detail ir* the 
Musical system of South India. 

He also gives a few criticisms in his essay at the Fifth Conference (Vide 
Pages 51, 52 and 53) on our remarks about the Vina and the Melams. which were made 
by us as regards Brahma, Vishnu, Rudra and Mahesa Melams in the First 
Conference. (Vide Pages 57, 58 and 59). They are quoted below :— 

“Crntlemen, 

I am sure the warm discussion that has been going on for the ]tast hour and a linlf on 
the Ragam JVattai" will be of great benefit to us. I am really glad that you have all entered 
heartily into the discussion and have frankly given your opinions conflicting though they were 
in some points. 

I am sure such a sangam will be productive of some benefit at least* We heard with 
thankfulness the opinion of Rao Bahadur C. Nagoji Row Avergal, and those of 
M. R. Ry. P. S. Sundaram Iyer Avergal, h.a., l.t., that granting the existence of the 22 Srutis, 
in this Ragam the Ga and the Ni in Arohanam should be Kakaly Ni as in Ni Sa Ki .Sa and in 
Avarohanam Pancha Sruti as in Ni Pa Dha Ni Pa. We also listened to the opinions of 
M. R. Ry. K* V. Sreenivasa Iyengar Avergal, on the subject slightly differing from them* I rise 
to say a few words just to emphasise the fact that there is no use of raising any objection to what 
they said so long as we have not discussed the existence of the aa Srutis. Though I was not 
prepared to say anything on the subject at this meeting, my main object being to listen to what 

others have to say, yet the thoughtful words of some of the speakers urged me on to give my 
views. 

s 

It gives me great pleasure to acknowledge that Indian Music had attained great progress 
under the great sages of old. Four Melams have been mentioned by ancient writers vie., Mahes- 
\ ara Melam, Rudra Melam, Vishnu Mclam and Brahma Melam. 

We understand from the Bharatam of Aravath Navalar of Tiruperundurai that Agastyar 
mentions in his Bharatam that the ancient Rishis Vasishtar, Veda-Vyasar, Bharadawajar and 
Satthiar received the 3a Ragams direct from Brahma to be used for the purpose of reciting the 
four Sacred Vedas (at the rate of 8 Ragams each for the' 4 Veda-s). We might also see from 
Tamil Dictionaries at the present time, that they generally speak of 33 Tamil Ragams, their 
respective characteristic featui'es and their relations with each other. ’Fhese 33 Ragams are 
derived from the la Prakriti Swarams only. They are accounted for as follows : - 

16 Ragams generate when Suddha-Madhyamam goes along with the four varieties of Ri 
and Ga, Dha and Nit and the other 16 generate when Prati Madhyamam goes with those varieties- 
This fact is generally recognised by all. 

s 

Besides the 33 Melams mentioned above, 16 diflerent varieties of Ragams generate from 
the combination of Vikrithi Swarams in Ri., Ga., Dha., and Ni., thus creating 36 Ragams from 
the 6 varieties in each of Ri, Ga, Dha, and Ni with Suddha-Madhyamam, and another 36 Ragams 
with Prati Madhyamam —in all 73 Ragams* The 13 Srutis are used in the 13 Sthanams. But owing 
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to the diflerence caused by the Vikriti Swarams they are generally calculated as i6. The 
Melam based upon the i6 Srutis is known as Rudra Melam and the Veenai marked with those 
i6 Srutis Rudra Veenai* Many of the Ragams in use at the present day are'^dSfived from this 
Mela Karta* The Ragam we are discussing at present generates from Jala Nattai which is the 
36th Mela Karta in the Rudra Melam* So we must first determine its Arohanam and Avaro- 
hanam in relation to this Mela Karta. Though the works of ancient writers consider the 
Arohanam to be Sarnpoornam and look upon Ga and Dha as Varjyams in Avarohanam, yet from 
Geetams in use we see that the practice is different, some considering Ki* Dha as Varjyams both in 
Arohanam and Avarohanam while others m Avarohanam onlj'* It is oiir duty to reconcile these 
conllicting.ideas and to arive at some definite conclusion at least as regards Avolianam and 
*Avarohanain. F.ven this will be of great use to students of Music* 

Moreover, there are many consonant Srutis which add beauty to a Geetani and which 
occur from time to time in the course of a Ragam. Brahma Mcl.im gives ns the rules for deter¬ 
mining those consonant Srutis .so that we might sing them and al.so recogni.se them while being 
sung, riiey iiic over 4,600 in number* The Ragam Nattai generates from the losoth Mother 
Ragam known in the Brahma Melam. It is my idea to publish in a book-form all the particulars 
about this Ragam as well as the aoo Vishnu Mela Karthirs. All the possible con.sonant Srutis 
which could be sung in three Kalams will be found there. At our next meeting after di.scussing 
the existence of the 22 Srutis we may enter into the question of the using of the Gn and the />//« 
in Arohanam and Avarohanam in the Ragam, along with other particulars concerning it.” 

Mr. Shastrial who thinks that the above remarks of ours are open to criticism 
will be convinced of his false position if he would only note clearly what he has 
said in hi.s e.ssay and the remarks that are to follow. 

In his essay read at the Second Conference (Vide Report Page 52, 2nd Para) he .says 
“ though the Tamil spoken language has many hard and soft vowel and consonant sounds yet wc • 
arc wanting in many letters to represent the sounds fully. Although this is a matter which we all 
admit from experience, yet the general idea has prevailed that the Tamil language is |jerfect in its 
characters." 

It is a fixed rule that the words of a language should be pronounced according 
to the sound indicated by individual letters. The letters which are silent in a word is a 
privilege reserved for the highly proficient scholars ! But in the Tamil language no such 
irregularity is found; when words are introduced into the Tamil language from alien 
tongues they could not possibly conform to the grammatical rules of the language. 
We find no such mixtures in the classical works of ancient Tamil literature. 

Moreover the hard sounds •, », u, ^, u. and id which come after the soft letters 
B, 9, «■, a, ut and w appear to have lost their original hardness and to have acquired a 
third sound like Sanskrit characters. But we must remember that these sounds were 
not introduced into the Tamil language yesterday or the day before, but have existed 
from ancient times. We may see that in the following words the hard sound resembles 
that of Sanskrit characters:—f u^«, 

u^ib, CLi<lvif.i, a-akif., §j|^, slUn*. CaiibH, 

aiil)L|, jidiLi, j|ibL|,ijdMMJ, ipibcmj, &.d)ul. Caiilx^, (^drub. j|drud>, j|dr§, jtdrif, 

Caidrufi, and the like. When we notice this, we see that he finds fault with the 

Tamil language being ignorant of the greatness and dignity of the language with the 
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existing characters is able to represent all sounds. He thinks highly of the use of fresh 
letters instead of making use of the existing letters in their proper places to represent 
proper sounds. In the same way, ihe hard sounds which come after the Tamil letter >*. 
lose their hardness, obtain the sound of ha, the Sanskrit letter, and become more or less 
consonants in their sound. When we notice the Tamil words u/.jpisfiiuirjpi, 

and we are led to believe that there were six 

different letter sounds in use in Tamil from ancient times. The second and the fourth 
varieties of the Sanskrit letters, Ka, Cha, Ta, Tha and Pa are but the emphatic forms of 
the hrst and the third sounds. In the Tamil language we find in.inimate consonants 
used in their place. Moreover, we find that many words in Tamil have very charming 
sounds and they have been so pronounced from time immemorial. After we got our¬ 
selves accustomed to write and talk Tamil st^'le (Tamil and .Sanskrit the red coral and 
beads) we have begun to doubt whether words are I'amil or alien words. 

Just as a promissory note becomes time-barred after 3 year.s, a mortgage 
bond after 12 years, an hypothecation with enjoyment (othi), after 60 years aiul a per¬ 
manent lease, after 99 years, so the words that were borrowed into Tamil from alien 
tongues have become naturalised 'I'amil words in course of time. From this one must 
not suppose that there have not been enough words in the language for the Tamilians 
to make known their thoughts. 

In his essay on the 22 Srulis of Aryan music read at the Sixth Conference he 


says, 

■' Those who observe how words like •««« the (eye), Q*«S (the e.ar). misiL (the mouth) 
have been introduced into the Tamil language from Prakrit are enabled to judge how 
Sanskrit has been a feeder to the 'Tamil language for years” and again, “for one to 
attempt to bring into use something which has been destroyed, is like trying to establish 
one’s right to a property by a copy of a document which had once been made null and 
void.” 


We have already noticed in Part 1 , the opinion of many scholars how Tamil is 
an independent language, how the 'Tamilians had attained a high degree of culture from 
the earliest times, how they had been rulers and know the art of government among 
other arts even in prehistoric times, and how the grammar of the language had attained 
such a perfect state so as to admit of no change even when kingdoms underwent many 
changes. We had also established the tact that at one time the whole of Indi.'i had one 
language and one race of people, the Tamils, that the language was known as Pali in the 
North and Tamil in the South, that the admixture of many languages from people who 
came from the North-West gave rise to Prakrit, that because Sanskrit became a dead lan¬ 
guage owing to the rise of many Prakrit dialects a.number of scholars arose who made 
it their life-work to establish the Sanskrit language on a firm basis by collecting many 
words from different dialects, by devising a grammar for it and writing a number of 
Puranas, Itihasas and Shastras to support it. I'hey preached a crusade in favour of 
the language and made so many commentaries and expositions that other languages 
were stifled in the competition. The word Sanskrit itself means “well made”. This shows 
that it was “ made up” of words from other languages and therefore was later in time. 
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Again, it is a custom to call a country or a ruled province after the particular 
language spoken there. So, we have Tamil Nadu, Sentamil Nadu, Koduntamil Nadu, 
the Tamil kings, the three kings speaking the three different Tamils, the Maharashtra 
king, the Mahratta country, the Telugu country, the (<anarese province, the Hindu 
country, tiangalam, the Hindustani kingdom and the Malayalam country. But we 
have to search in vain for the expressions " Sanskrit province ” or “ king of Sanskrit 
Country." If such countries existed they would surely have been found in the so called 
ancient Puranas. We all know well that even Sanskrit scholars when they were 
children spoke the mother-tongue or the Vernacular of the country in which they were 
born, but never lisped in Sanskrit! We know very well that the birth place of 
Mr. Shastrial is 'I'anjore, a Tamil city ruled over by the Cholas who were one of the 
three kings of the countries where the three Angams of the 'Pamil language were 
lostered. We should like to ask him whether his mother while he was an infant taught 
him the sweet Tamil words like feeding a babe with milk and sugar or Sanskrit words. 
When he grew up a child was he delighted to hear sweet I’amil words or Sanskrit 
words ? Was not the Tamil language compi'ehensive enough for him to express his 
thoughts and obtain all his wants when he became a man ? This case is analogus 
to that of those excellent (?) men who forget their mothers after the advent of the 
wife ! We are at a loss to know from which scholar his mother learnt the words 

miriii, Airland the like. We do not blame him for extolling the Sanskrit language 
tor which he seems to have an admiration. But will the world have any high opinion 

of a man who despises the mother that gave him birth ? In Sanskrit we have no roots 
for «<«r, QfiS(g, mail, aagt. 


When the Sanskrit language was first intended to be introduced they got 
hold of what are called ‘ Nagari’ letters and had some rules framed for the use of the 
same. The characters of this newly formed language were known as * Devanagafi’ 
letters. The same eyes and ears which heard the words of Sir M. E. Grant Duff, 
Ex-Govemor of Madras in his address to the Graduates of the University that 
“ when comparing the antiquity of the Dravidians with that of the Aryans, the latter 
may be compared to a Reuter’s telegram received a few minutes ago.’’! are still in 
existence. We wonder whether Mr. Shastrial was ignorant of this. We have dealt in 
Part I about the words that have been borrowed in different languages from Tamil. 
If he had accounted for these words also in the light of his own theory he would have 
been more consistent. We have given many instances to prove how words that are 
borrowed into a language from a primary one are found there with their original prcr 
fixes or suffixes or the body of the word itself lengthened, shortened or changed in 
some other way. There are many evidences to show that Tamil words like ««r, m«, 
•am, sa^, (jpa®, mau’i, Quiii, Sa, y, Mfiv, imii, are fouud in' Other languages with a few 
changes consequent on their peculiar sounds, that the first-language of Man is Tamil, 
that the first land occupied by Man was Lemuria, that the earliest countries were T am il 
countries, that people became scattered in different countries from the Tamil country, that 
a number of years after the Tamils spread themselves in different countries speaking 
different languages and returned to lndia,Sanskrit language and literature came into use. 
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One sufficient proof for the above statement is that during the period of Asoka, i.e., 2000 
years ago, there were no Sanskrit inscriptions in stones of any kind. We were com¬ 
pelled to say a few words in Part I about the antiquity of the term “ " in 

general and of “ ’’ in particular, to establish the fact that the Science of Music 

must have been originally in the Tamil language. So, we spoke at length on the Tamil 
language, the Tamil provinces, the Tamil kingdoms, the three Sangams and the 
literature thereof. When we examine the very ancient Tamil literature we arc led to 
conclude that the theory of Dwavimsati .Srutis written in Sanskrit by Sarnga Dev and 
other writers has been written in recent times as a result of misunderstanding. Mr. 
Shastrial who knows that we hold this view compares our attempt to that of the man 
“ who tried to establish his claims to a property by means of a document which had 
been made null and void." Leaving alone the periods and kingdoms which are 
thought of beneath notice, modern research is bringing to light many things of anti¬ 
quity which excites our wonder. 

We cannot easily estimate the zeal and patriotism of those scholars who are 
engaged in such reseaches. Only such scholars can appreciate excellence of those 
Tamil works and not Mr. Sastrial whose knowledge is coniined to literature which is 
as extensive as a little toy box ! Tlence, he made such statements. This stigma 
on Tamil literature can soon be removed if the Tamilians would talk and v,rrite and 
preach purely in their own sweet language without allowing any admixture of foreign 
words which only mar its inherent beaut}'. 

Again, in his essay read at the Second Conference Mr. Shastrial .says, 

"We wlio support .a system do not rely mainly on reason and experience alone but are 
also guided by the literature on the subject-" 

As usual, Mr. Shastrial uses the terms Sruti, Yukti and Anubhavam without 
knowing their meaning. The three results of actions, namely, 'Tliottram, Vriddhi and 
Layam correspond to the tlfee sources Manam, Vakku and Kayam. 'The same are 
otherwise known as the Sthoolam. Sookshmam and Karanam. Sruti, Yukti and 
Anubhavam must correspond to the above three. Yukti is connected with the Karana 
Sareera. Sruti is that which is spoken and heard. 'The Manam thinks, the Vakku 
gives expression to it in words and the accomplishment acx'ording to the expression 
forms the Anubhavam. That which is spoken by mouth is heard by the ears and is 
acted upon ; this when committed to writing becomes the Sruti. .So it is clear that, of 
these steps, Yukti comes first and then Sruti and lastly .\nuhhavam. One who has no 
advanced Yukti of his own stands in need of a Sruti which embodies the Yukti of 
others. To one who examines the Srutis which contain the Yuktis of others, may 
strike a new Yukti which is not found in the Srutis. .So, when the new Yukti is put 
into practice the previous Sruti becomes useless. Such new Yuktis and experiences 
are being formed from time to time, their author being God himself. 

Does not Mr. Shastrial understand that the result of such new Yuktis and 
Anubhavam are being published as new Srutis day by day ? What is the earthly use 
of Srutis to one who has no Yukti ? A light is useful to one who walks about at night 
and who has no Anubhavam. When urgency requires many people walk about with- 
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out a light. In the same way. many have accomplished great things entirely by their 
own Yulvti and without any guidance from Sruti. That which first originated from 
Yukti was then brought to experience and then written down as Sruti. Just as in 
nature we find different flowers with different fragrance and sweetness, so also Srutis 
have different kind.s of usefulness to the world. How many Srutis have been which 
appeared in support of the Srutis and then dwindled away because they were not put 
into practice ! We do not know what the state of Indian music will be if we rest upon 
the old Srutis without creating new ones to suit our new Anubhavam. How can we 
trust those Srutis which only confound without enlightening us. It is not fair that we 
should-confound others. It is best that we should conform ourselves to the traditional 
views of eminent scholars of various countries who had attained a high state of 
efficiency in music. Though Mr. Shastrial lives in the midst of eminent Vidwans who 
have been born and brought up in the atmosphere of Karnalic music, yet like the man 
who could not f|jcnch his thirst though he is in the midst of water, he takes the 22 
Srutis first but finds no way out of it; then he takes ..he system of Parijatam but finds 
it also unsatisfactory ; then he borrows two Srutis from Pythagoras and still keeps on 
to the number 22 ; then he flies off at a tangent to the 19 and 53 Srutis of the Wester¬ 
ners and mixes them all together and picks out 22 which he considers to be the Srutis 
of Karnatic music! This only excites our laughter! But we shall find that our 
ancestors have not placed us in such a desperate plight. This may be understood by 
what follows. 
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Eighth. 

The view of M.R Ry. Panchapakesa Bhagavatar 
that the Dwavimsati Srutis of the author of Sangeeta Ratnakaram 

are the Srutis in use in South Indian Music. 

When we carefully analyse the view of the above Vidwan we find that it is 
entirely based upon the view of the previous writers, M.R.Ry. Subramania Sastrial. 
Moreover he looks upon the view of Mr. Shastrial as that of his (juru and heartily 
supports him. Though his view does not in any way correspond either to the 
Dwavimsati Srutis of Sarnga Dev or to the system of Parijatam which pna^ceds by the 
Sa-P,\ series, he emphatically declares that his view is the correct one, and that the 
.Srutis of South Indian music ought to be as he declares. In spite of his great profi¬ 
ciency in Karnatic music he has been led away and deceived by the calculations of 
Mr. Shastrial. Though it is unnecessary to speak about the calculations of his Srutis, 
yet we have to .say a few words regarding it in order to dispel his confusion as well as 
that of some of his admirers. VV^e note below a few important points fn)m his essay 
read at the Fourth Conference. 


In the above essay read at the I'ourth Conference he says as follows :— 

That tlicrc arc 12 main Swaranis in the octave is a fact accepted by all musicians 
including the Carnatic musicians. When wc enquire whether there are only 12 Sruti.s or more 
in an octave we find that writers on Indian music speak about 22 of them in an octave. Although 
these 22 Srutis are not each of them so clearly discernible as the 12 main .Swarams, yet the fact of 
their c.xistencc is conclusive from the fact that they occur .severally in many Ragas. (.)ur ancestors 
were sui c about this and they .tscrilKrd to the seven Swarams Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, I’a, Diia, Ni 
4 Srutis, Srutis, 2 Srutis, 4 Srutis, .( Srutis, 3 Srutis and 2 Srutis respectively. It is only the 
different combinations of these 22 Srutis we hear in Kirtanams as well as instrumental music. 


I may prove this by taking the Veena as the .standard. When the Veena is tuned for 
the purpo.se of playing, the note that is primarily sounded we may take as 'he Shadjam. By 
placing our fingers ovci* the frets in succession we obtain in order Komala Rk, Tivra Rk, 
Komaia Ga, Tivra Ga, Komala Ma, Tivra Ma, Pa, Komala Dha, 'I'ivra Diia, Komala 
Ni and Tivra Ni. Thus we obtain the 12 main Swarams. Thus we sec that Sa and Pa do 
not admit of variety, whereas the other five Swarams arc capable of 2 varieties each thus giving 
the total 12. But as each of thd five varieties is further capable of 2 varieties according to the 
principle of Chala and Dhruva the total 22 Srutis may be easily accounted for, the Sapta Swa¬ 
rams being 4, 3, 2, 4, 4, 3, 2 respectively. These 22 .Srutis arc named in ancient books as 
follows(i) Tivra (2) Kumudvati (3) Manda (4) Chendovati (5) Dayavati (6) R.'injani 
(7) Raktika (S) Rowdri (9) Krodha (10) Vajrika (t 1) Prasarini (12) Preethi(i3) M,irjani (t4) Kshithi 
(15) Raktika(16) Sandeepani (17) Alapini (18) Madanthi (19) Rohini (20) Ramya (211 Oogra and 
(22) K-shobhini. According to this if each of the Srutis Rt:, Ga, Ma, Diia, Ni admit of 4 varieties 
with the inclusion of Sa and Pa they make 22. 


If wc are to calculate how many Sruti Sthanams ’are found in an octave we may never 
come to the end of it. if a Sruti may admit of many minute varitics. But if we proceed by the 
Sa-Pa series we will have to stop with the la .Srutis (Sa. Pa, Re, Diia, Ga, Ni, Ma, 
Re (Komala), Dha (Komala), Ga (Komala), Ni (Komala), Ma (Komala) and Sa and thus 
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get disappointed. But the mystery of it could only be understood by an instrument 
I have made called Nadamani. Before I discovered this instrument I myself was wallowing in a 
pool of doubt. But I am very thankful to say that my doubts have all been^entirely cleared by 
Brahmasri Subramania Sastrial. I must here mention how.Sastrial spent a good deal of his time 
and energy in solving this mystery, all with disinterested motive of the welfare of the Sabha. He 
was not only satisfied in acquiring the knowledge himself by his minute researches but also ex¬ 
plained the whole thing to me and cleared my doubts. If any one in this Sabha is deserving of 
any recognition of merits, it is he. He is worthy of such a distinction. 

Now to proceed to the way of obtaining the 22 Srutis, Devadattan proceeded upwardsby 
fifths or by Sa-Pa series and another man Daiiavadattaii proceeded downwards by the same 
series and they met at the 54th place (Sa) having set their foot on 53 different places. So, we see 
there are 53 minute Srutis in an octave- Of these on some principle 22 have been selected. The 
principle is to proceed by is, as 1, 13, 25, 37, and 49 and select a Sruti at that place. 'Hie next 
number being 61, they deducted 53 from 61 (obtaining 8), and then proceeded from 8 on the same 
principle 8, ao, 39, 44, fixing a Sruti there and so on obtaing the 22 important Srutis. 

1 am placing before you a plan arranged in the form of a lotus flower, where the Srutis 
can be distinctly seen. 'Fhose who practise these 53 Srutis daily will become musical experts.” 

Mr. Bhagavatar starts with giving the names of the 12 Swarams. In which 
Sastram do we find these names of the Swarams for the 12 Sthanams ? Can Mr. Shas- 
trial quote chapter and verse in support of the names ? The names that have been 
given to these Srutis in works like “ Sangeeta Ratnakaram”, Shadraga Chandrodayam ”, 

** Kagavibodham ", “ Swaramelakalanidhi,” Chathurdandiprakasika”, ** Sangeeta 

Saramritam" and Sangeeta Pargatam” are given in the form of a Table by M.R.Ry. 
Pratapa Ramaswami Bhagavatar in his essay read at the Fourth Conference(Pp. 57 to 61). 
Our readers are referred to Table 26. There wc shall find that no names are given for the 
5th, 6th, i8th and the 19th Srutis. The names of some of the other Sthanams also are 
conflicting. Leaving out of consideration the names Laghu, Mridu, Poorva and Suddha v 
which convey the ,ame meaning, if we notice the Sruti Sthanams, we find that there is 
no unanimity in soV. e places. On the whole, four Sthanams are nameless. But he has 
taken the 12 Veena Swarams of the author of Parijatam as the chief ones. We do not 
there find the names which Mr. Bhagavatar ascribes to them. The names of other 10' 
Swarams do not correspond with the names given to them by others. Again, he commits 
this mistake being ignorant of the fact that there is not the slightest connection between 
the Swarams arising from the 22 Srutis and those given in Parijatam. How can we ex¬ 
pect unanimity in other names when the names of Pa and Ma are different in different 
writers ? As the terms Tivram and Komalam mean a slight-increase or decrease to a 
fixed Swaram, it is clear that there must be other Swarams. If the and Sruti is Komala 
Ri and the third Suddha Ri, the fourth should be Tivra Ri. The same principle 
should apply to other Srutis also. Such misUkes occur because one is not sure which 
are the fundamental Srutis and which the minute derived ones. 

% 

The numbers 4, 3,2,4,4,3,2 when added give us aa. The author of Sangeeta 
Ratnakaram says that these are the Srutis in an octave or rather the Sapta Swarams 
of the octave. From that, it is clear that the Sapta Swarams should have the intervids 
shown in 4,3, 2,4,4, 3» 2. Moreover, Sarnga Omr distinctly says that in an octave the 
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32 Sthanams should gradually rise and should obtain their fixed intervals without 
allowing the possibility of any other Swaram in the middle. But Mr. Bhagavat >r com* 
pletely changes the interval system oi Saranga Dev, namely. 4, 3, 2, 4. 4, 3, 2 and gives 
a new one, i, 4, 4,4, 1,4.4. Here he converts the Sa and Pa with 4 Srutis each into 
single Srutis, and the Ri, Ga, Diia and Ni with 2 or 3 Srutis each into 4 Srutis each. 
This is a case of humbling the exalted and exhalting others instead. We have reason 
to doubt whether Mr. Shastrial has perverted the Sootrams of Samga Dev also just 
as he did with those of Parijatam I Again, there is not the slightest resemblance between 
intervals like, i, 10, 18, 23, 32,41,49 and 54. and 4, 3, 2, 4 , 4, 3 and 2. 

t 

Mr. Shastrial who declared that we should not be led away by our reasoning 
and experience but should be guided by written works, completely changes the view of 
Sarnga Dev and makes his admirers to follow his intervals 1, 4, 4, 4, 1, 4, 4. Besides 
’this, Mr. Bhagavatar declares that the 12 Swarams of the Veena obtained by the Sa-Pa 
system, namely, Sa, Pa, Ri, Diia, Ga, Ni, Ma, Ri, Dha, Ga, Ni; Ma and Sa have com* 
pletely confounded him. He makes bold to say this in spite of his own conviction that 
the 12 Swarams obtained by the Sa-Pa system are the very life of Karnatic music, that 
from time immemorial they have been fixed in the Veena, the celestial instrument and 
are a testimony to every one. 11 has become a custom amongst the people of the 
Karnatic country that one who is a proficient musician may say anything he likes 
which will be swallowed by others. If each one gives a different opinion according to 
one's own fancy what will be the fate of the remnant of the Karnatic music that is still 
left to us 7 He says that all that is subtle in music could be understood by means of 
the Nadamani, an instrument which he has himself constructed. When we examined 
this instrument in person we foui^d it' to be one where the frets were arranged as in a 
Tambura according to his own measurement but which sounded only false notes t 
There were 22 frets in it arranged in disorder. Karnatic Ragas could neither be played 
in it nor sung to it. We are obliged to pass the same judgment on this instrument just 
as we said that the calculations about 22 Srutis given by Mr. Shastrial were neither 
those of Sarnga Dev nor were they in accordance with the experience of Karnatic 
musicians. On the other hand it is like the Kurali which came to spoil the eminent 
view of Sarnga Dev and the dignity of Karnatic Ragas. These gentlemen gave the 
calculation for the 22 Srutis in accordance with the theory of Nagoji Row to start with, 
then proceeded to pick out the ist, 5th, 6th, 9th, loth Sthanams out of the 53 Srutis 
which they declared were found in the octave. But at the third opportunity they used 
dots instead of frets to fix the Swarasthanams knowing that they would be compromised 
ed if they used frets! Supposing they commit themselves to another theory, we wonder 
what name they will give it I Mr. Bhagavatar has spared no pains to explain the pro* 
cess of obtaining the 53 subtle Srutis in the octave with a view to glorify his Guru. Mr. 
Shastrial. NVe give him credit for generosity of mind which seems to have been very 
much pleased not only at his own success in establishing his theory but was anxious 
that others should also enjoy the same happiness. But it would have been of real use, 
if he had propounded a right theory and taught it to others. 

We criticise below his 22 Srutis pointing out the errors in his calculations. 
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He says " Beginning from Sa Devadattan proceeded upwards by fifths. In the 
same way, another person Danavadattan proceeds downwards from the top Sa by fifths. 
Each proceeded 53 steps and stopped at the Sa which was the 54th Sthanam.” ' 

This is something to be specially noted here. He first states that a Sthayi 
comes to .=in end after 13 Swarams if we proceed by the Sa-Pa . series. Hed^lares 
in the same breath that it is very misleading. But again he has recourse to (he 
same system. Men of understanding know that the Sa^Pa system will give only 
12 Swarams in the octave. But as there is a minute difference between the sounding of 
fifths'and their proportionate length of wire, slight difference gathers momentum at 
every step and becomes such an appreciable quantity as to create difference in the 12 
Swarams. Only men endowed with musical ear can appreciate this. However, we 
have not yet come across any system where the sounding of a iifth and its mathematical 
calculations are exactly alike. If there had been such a system, he would not have said 
that the Sa-Pa system ever confounded him. It is certain that the relation between Sa 
and Pa is as important, and as consonant as the relation between a husband and the 
wife, the king and the subjects, the sour taste and the sweet, lamp and the oil, the 
flowing canal and its draining channel, and the body and the life. They are the funda¬ 
mental swarams from which every other swaram originates. Though Brahmam is the ’ 
first cause of all external appearance, nothing is possible without Maya the Sakti. In 
the same manner, though Sa be the fundamental Swaram, yet no consonance can result 
unless Pa, which is nearly half as much again in sound as the Sa, sounds in perfect 
concord with it. In the same manner Sa and Ma are next in consonance as one is nearly 
half of the other in length of wire and in sound they stand in.the relation of i to i| nearly. 
The intervals Sa-Pa and Sa*Ma in an ascending scale become Sa-M a and Sa-Pa respec¬ 
tively and Ma-Sa and Sa-M a in the descending scale. Just as- these Swarams stand out 
prominent in the ascending and descending scales they stand out marked in Ragam; also. 
Any Ragam without the Swarams Ma and Pa will be insipid. We determine the other 
Swarams having these two as the standard. All the ancient treatises on music declare 
that there are four Srutis between Ma and Pa. All the trouble arose ovring to our 
inability to determine these four Srutis. The intervals Sa to Ri have the same relation 
as Ma to Pa as regards sound. For example, let u$ substitute Pa-Ri for Sa-Pa. Then 
Pa stands for Sa, then the top Sa stands in the relation of Sa to Ma. The Tara Sa 
becomes Ma. If we take its fifth or Sa-Pa in the ascending scale it is Pa-Ri ; and in the 
descending scale it is Sa-Ma. The Ri that occurs between these two fifths must stand 
in the relation of Ma to Pa. So there must be 4 Srutis between Sa and Ri just as 
there are 4 Srutis between M A and Pa. This is the fundamental rule by which all 
Swarams are derived. Being ignorant of this fundamental rule, one gives 3 Srutis bet¬ 
ween MA and Pa and another two Srutis; they not only give conflicting opinions in 
measurement and calculation, but try to prove on paper wtiat they should practically 
dernonstmite. As they were unable to get at t^ rig^t way of determining these 
Swarams, one gave 22 Srutis, another 25, a third 37, and others 53 Srutis in the octave. 
Just as there is a whirlpool at the top surface when water goes under a bridge, there 
was a great whirlpool ^ doubt between the ascending and the desoending scales. Just 



as the dried leaves that are caught in the whirlpool are tossed about here and there* so 
was the fate of these writers* We pity Mr. Bhagavatar who is also caught in this 
whirlpool in spite of his eminence ih South Indian music. We do not know how 
many more there are in the same pitiable plight. 

Only those who are confounded will acknowledge that there are 53 Sthanams 
in the octave when we proceed by the Sa*Pa system. As there is a slight difference 
between the calculation for Sa-Pa and its length of wire f* learned men advocate that 
in tuning the fifths we should make it slightly flatter than a perfect fifth. In other 
words, they say, that tuning should be done by ear and not by arithmetical min'w.teness. 

When we proceed by fifths in an octave, that is by (})*. (|)” and so on* we 
have to double the measurements of the Swarams occurring in the higher octave; then 
we shall find that there will be more than 22 Srutis in the octave. These measurements, 
again, will never come in a regular order, but backwards and forwards. This may be 
seen from Tables 8, 9 and 10. 

We shall give below a suggestion to find out how many Swarams will result 
in an octave when we proceed by the Sa-Pa series, but that the number could never 
be 53. fjet us divide an octave into 1200 cents. Everybody thinks that Sa to Pa is 13 
Srutis, and that its length of wire is f of the whole. Proceeding by fifths the 13th 
Sruti should be obtained at the 13th step. If our friend Devadattan proceeds by fifths 
he ought to put his first step on the 13th Sruti, and then at the 4th which is 13th from 
the 1st and after that oii the following steps:—13,4. 17, 8, 21, 12* 3, 16, 7, 20, ii, 2, 
15, 6, 19.10,1, i 4 * 5, 18,9, 22. He will then come back to the place he started from. 
Now, if according to their theory, we add Sa and Pa to the 20 Srutis belonging to Ri 
Ga, Ma, Dha and Ni we get the 22 Srutis*. These Swarams appear also to satisfy the 
rules of Vadi and Samvadi. In the same way, when Sa to Ma is 9 Srutis if Sa and Pa 
are^dded to the 20 Srutis of Rt, Ga, Ma, Dha and Ni we get the 22 Srutis. 

Now, when we proceed by '| from Sa, we get 701*935 cents out of 1200 for 
Pa. If we proceed over the octave deducting 1200 at each step, the t3th Sruti gives 
us 701*955 cents, the 4th Sruti 203*910 cents, the 17th Sruti 905*865 cents, the 8th Sruti 
407*820 cents, and Ma, the 9th Sruti gives us 341*055 instead of 498*045, in other words 
157 cents less. What-is the use of saying we obtain the 22 Srutis in such an irregular 
way ? The criticism -of this system, the cents calculation and Srutisthanams are 
given in Table 11 page 294. 

In Table 9 page 288 , we may find that the 22nd Sruti has 1043*010 cents. 
This ought to be laoo cents. But it is 157 cents less or in other words some Srutis 
have been left out Agaki, in the Sa-Ma series, the 22nd Sruti has 157 cents mere 
than 1200. Here we get a few Srutisthanams more. Seeing we get some Srutis 
less in the Sa-Pa aeries and some more in the Sa-Ma series when we proceed by | and 
I respective^, we-clearly understand that there must be some other measurement for 
the two series and not | and f. Everybody will acknowledge that Sa-Pa is | and Sa- 
Ma is f, These two Swarams are known to everybody* So, if we want to arrive at 
22 Srutis in an octave according to the system of Sarnga Dev we must have a different 
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measurement for Sa and Pa. So, we must first determine the measurement of Sa-Pa 
and Sa-Ma if we want to derive 22 Srutis in the octave. 

If 1200 cents are distributed equally among 22 Srutis we get 541^ for each 
Sruti. Then Ma which has nine Srutis should have 54^ x 9 or 490*9 cents, and Pa 
with 13 Srutis should have 709*1 cents. Then the sand Sthanam in both the series 
will end with 1200 cents. Their cents, measurement, and Srutisthanams with the 
names oi Srutis will be found iii the Table of Samga Dev given later on. 

It is only when we proceed by | and } that in the i ith Sthanam of the Sa**Pa 
series we get 52 cents* and in the same Sthanam of the Sa*Ma series 678^ cents, 
with 'a difference of 157 cents. But if we look at the Table of Sarnga Dev we shall find 
that the 11 Sthanams of the two series get 600 cents each and that 5214 cents come 
bffore 600 and 678I after 600. When there is such an easy royal road why should 
Mr. Bhagavatar confound himself with his 53 Sthanams ? Perhaps this is an example 
of the Dharma of this Kali Yugam! 

We can never arrive at the Dwavimsati Srutis if Pa and Maare taken as f and 
|. Mr. Shastrial who found that this did not give him his 22 Srutis makes 18+13=31 ; 
31 — 22=8 instead of 9; and 19+13=32; 32 - 22=9 instead of 101 (Ku/e Table 8 page 286); 
will 22 taken from 31 give us 8, and 22 taken from 32 give us 9? If he errs in one 
place it would not matter much. He left out two of the Srutis of the Sa>Pa series and 
made them 22. His admirers not knowing that this was a dodge to get at the number 22 
got confounded. We have dwelt very clearly on this subject in our remarks on Mr. Shas- 
trial’s theory of Srutis. If we take a measurement which will never give us the 22 
places we may go on until Doomsday without coming to an end I When such is the 
case* if he says that there are 53 subtle Srutis in the octave, that our ancestors have 
known and marked these to be the results of the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma series and that 
they have picked out 22 of them here and there, how coiild other people swallow such 
a pill I Only silly people will be taken in. Do we read in any of the ancient works on 
music that our ancestors believed in it ? Does it stand to reasion ? Can it be practi¬ 
cally demonstrated and proved by any one in the world ? Will men of understanding 
accept a theory which is contrary to Sruti, Y ukti and Anubhavam ? 

The 53 Srutis and their names are something like the following myth which 
might easily deceive silly peopleThere were three royal princes who were well 
known for their courage and good disppsition. They lived in the city of nowhere 
(Soonyam). Two of the three were never bom while the third was never even con¬ 
ceived in the womb 1! 

However, we give below a circle showing the 53 Srutis and other details. 
He picks out 22 Srutis out of.these 53, calls them by fancy names such as Dhenuka, 
Chetika, Chotika, Kodika, Nadika and Mayika! If all the 53 names were written out 
this will also become a huge Shastram just as 53 is an improvement on 221 We will 
not then require anything else to'destroy Karnatic music 1 We have already shown in 
Table 11 (p. 294) the method of arriving at the 53 Srutis by the Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma 
series and the system of telecting as out of them. We m%ht see there clearly that the 
resultant Swarams of the two series do not agree with each other. 
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We may see below the circle of Mr. Bhagavatar which is divided into 53 
compartments to show how the Srutis ace obtained by the Sa-Pa series. Therein we 
might also see how the aa Srutis are obtained by the ascending and descending series 
of the Sa-Pa system. 

TABLE 21. 

The Chakaram showing how the Dwavimsati Srutis are obtained while 
Devadattan comes round by the right from the 1st or the 54th place by the 
Sa-Pa series and Danavadattan comes round by the left in the same way. 

(Chakram). 
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When we notice this Chakram we find that there is not the slightest connec¬ 
tion between the system of Mercator, Poole, Whiter Bosailquet &c., which divides 
an octave into 53 equal parts giving 31 to Sa-Pa and 32 to Sa-Ma, and the system of 
Mr. Bhagayatar which says that 53 Sthanams are obtained in an octave where Sa-Ga 
is Sa-Pa | and Sa-Ma |. The Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma series come to perfection after $3 
Sthanams while in this system we get sometimes mere and sometimes less than 53 
Sthanams which have either 4 cents more or 4 cents less, (yide Table 11 p. 294). While 
working towards the object of establishing the Dwavimsati Srutis of Sarhga Dev they 
commit themselves to the 53 Srutis which is completely antagonistic to his system and 
say that the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma systein was the one in use among the ancients. We 
shall note below how this entirely conflicts with the system of Sarnga Dev. They 
attach so much importance to written Sruti but are entirely unconscious of the fact that 
fheir view is against Sruti and that they spoil the existing Srutis. This may be seen 
fh>m their essays. 

We must particularly observe the following so that we might clearly under¬ 
stand the 2ist figure, the Chakram. 

1. The numbers in the first line of the outer edge of the Chakram point out the 
53 Srutis. 

2. In the second line may be seen the Sruti-steps which Devadattan takes by 
the Sa-Pa system in the ascending series proceeding by 31s. For example, he 
proceeds from the 1st step to the 2nd or 32nd place, and thence to the 3rd or 10th place 
which is 31st from it, and thence to the 4th or 41st place which is 31st from it, coming 
round by the right. 

3. The third line gives the Srutisthanams which he obtains by the descend¬ 
ing series proceeding round the left by 31s. For example, proceeding backwards from 
the 54th place by 31s, he places his second step at 23, the third step at 45 and the fourth 
step at 14 and so on. 

4. The fourth line gives the Sthanams we obtain by the Sa-Ga series pro¬ 
ceeding by 17s. For example, the second step is at 18, the third at 35, the fourth at 
.52, the fifth at 16 and so on. 

5. In the fifth line of the Chakram, the top figures indicate the 13 Swara- 
sthanams of the Sa-Ma series, and the bottom figures the 12 Swarasthanams of the 
Lbukika Sampradayam. 

6. The sixth line gives the Srutis of the Swarams which correspond to the 
names of the 22 Srutis found in the seventh compartment. 

When we minutely observe these we shall find that there is no difference bet¬ 
ween these and those found in Table n page 394. He has-, picked out the 11 Sruti¬ 
sthanams of the ascending Sa-Pa series and the first 11 Swarasthanams of the sanle 
series ‘While descending. We have clearly dealt with tLese s'* Sv*arr.sthanams obtained 
in the'ascending and descending.series of the Sa-Pa system, their cents calculation 
and have pointed out how they never come to an end within the.octave. We have also 
stated how t|i|ere is no connection between the modern system of proceeding by | and | 
and the sysfliiiof Sarnga D^ proceeding by Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma. It, is clearly seen 
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that they vunly attempted to get the calculations right by multiplying the fractions and 
fell back upon the metood of setting it right by adding and subtracting the SrutU 
sthanams I The ss Swarams must end in the octave by both the Sa-Pa and the Sa- 
Ma systems. Instead of showing the right calculation by which these series end with* 
in the octave, they pick out the first 11 in the Sa-Pa series and another 11 in the Sa- 
Ma series and reject the rest! What is the earthly use of such a system ? To say 
that this is the view of the ancients, and that they did the same, is absurd. 

While Devadattan proceeded by the Sa-Pa series or by 31s, he came to grief 
at the 12th step and fell into a pit which was not found in the Dwavimsati system I In 
the same manner, Oanavadattan proceeding backwards slipped at the 13th step which 
was against the.Dwavimsati system and his fate is still unknown!' So we find they will 
never reach the surface again if they try to come up- by the Dwavimsati steps or 53 
steps! With the exception of the first it steps of either of them, we are afraid whe¬ 
ther the other Sthana f^ncharas are like the Athichara Sancharam of the nine planets! 
The steps which they take and their mathematical calculations may be seen from the 
following table. 

TABLE 22 

Showing how the first Eleven Sthanams of the steps of Devadattan and 
Danavadattan while proceeding by the Sa-Pa series right and left have no 

connection whatever with the Dwavimsati Srutis. 
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I 

*8-A 

II 
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1 + Sl 

9k+81-63 
10+81 
41 + 81-68 
19+81 
60+81-68 
38+81-68 
6+81 

87+81-68 

16+81 


46+81-68 

34+81-68 

3+81 



Chandovati 

Alapini 

Rowdri 

Ugra 

Priti 

Maada 

Rakta 

Kaajaai 

Rohini 

Viyrika 

Tvev** 


Oovinda 



■sH 

E8(? 

xi« 






1+68 

33+68 

46 

14+68 

36 

6+68 

37+68 

46 

18+68 

40 

9+68 






81 

68 -81 
33 +68-61 




(Chandovati 

Maijani 

Ksbobhini 

Xiodha 

Madanti 

Dayavati 

Kahiti 

Komtidvati 

Prsaareni 

Ramya 

Raktika 

Sandipani 


Oovinda 
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In the first part of the Table is shown how the ii Sthanams are obtained 
while Devadattan proceeds by 31s and how he gets no further Sthanams to rest his tired 
feet. In the second part we show how Danavadattan comes to grief in the same way 
after the i ith step proceeding backwards. The ancients never contemplated a system 
like this nor did they pick out the 22 from the $3. It is clearly seen that this system is 
alien to South Indian music. 

Again, if we notice the intervals of the Srutis given in the Chakram we find 
they are very irregular, and this is contrary to the use of Srutis in South Indian music. 
We have already dwelt at length on these points in our criticism of the previous essay. 

Again, having first impressed the fact that if Devadattan proceeded by the Sa- 
Pa system and Danavadattan by the Sa-Ma series right and left they would go through 
53 steps and end the octave. Mr. Shastrial found later on that this system could not 
stand ; and therefore he now suggests to his admirers that even' if they proceeded by the 
Sa-Ga system they would end the octave in the same number of steps. Just as | or 
Sa-Pa and | or Sa-Ma series do not support the Srutis of Sarnga Dev, the system of 
I or Sa-Ga also does not help him in any way. 

We have from the very beginning criticised the number of vibrations of 
the Ga (4th Sruti) obtained while proceeding by He gave 300 as the vibrations 
while it ought to be 303^. We have to repeat the same criticism here as regards cal¬ 
culation of cents. The Ga with 300 vibrations gets 386-314 cents. He says he obtains 
all the Srutis while proceeding thiswise by the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma series. We may 
see from the appended table that the Sa-Ga series will never be satisfactory, just as the 
Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma series are, in giving 22 Srutis. 

« 

We shall have to specially note the Sa-Ga system in the fourth compartment 
of the Chakram as it is a novel one. But this is nothing new as it has already been 
stated in line 19 of page 40 of the Third Conference report where it is known as ij or 
Gandhara Sruti. 

Here, knowing that the Ma-Pa, Tara Sa and other Sthanams are not obtained 
with the right measurement, he tries to prove their correctness by the Chakram. 

Sa-Ga or J should proceed by 386-315 cents at each step. In Table 23 we 
give the cents for all the 53 Srutis proceeding by the Sa-Ga series. 

Here, while we go on multiplying 386-315 by numbers i, 2. 3, 4, 5 all excess 
over 1200 are noted. The 54th Sruti or Tara Sa should end in 1200 cents whereas we 
get 74-695 cents in excess. In the second part of Table 23 the Srutis are arranged in 
the order of their cents. In other words, the respective measurement of each of the 53 
Srutis is noted. Of these, the Sa-Ma or the 22nd Sruti gets 502 for 498-450 or 4 cents 
more. Again, the 32nd Sruti or Pa (D gets only 690-520 cents for 702 or ii cents less. 

The 54th Sruti or Tara Sa has 1175-765 for 1200 or nearly 24 cents less. The Sa-Ga 
or the 18th has 362-800 cents. But if Sa-Ga or | occurs as the 19th Sruti what shall we 

say of such an irregular system ? Or else, it would be absurd to say that Sa-Ga proceeds 
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TABLE 23 

Showing that 53 Srutis are obtained in the Sa-Ga series =t or 386*315 cents 

according to Mr. Shistrlal and Nr. Bhagavatar 


Swarams that are obtained when $a<Ga = 
I and the interval between Srutis is 

386*315 cents. 


II 


The Swarams of the Sa-Ga series 
arranged in a regular order. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


0 19 

386-316 20 
772-630 21 
1168-945 22 
345-260 23 
731-575 24 
1117-890 25 

f 

304-205 26 

I 

690-520! 27 

I 

! 

1076-835 28 

I 

I 

I 

263-150 ! 29 
649-465 


963-670 

139-985 

526-300 


37 i 707-340 

I 

38 1093-655 

I 

39 279-970 


912-616 40 ' 666-285 


1035-780 

222-096 

608-410 

994-725 

181-040 

667-355 


98-930 

485-245 

871-560 

57-875 

444-190 

830-505 


16-820 

30 I 403-135 

31 789-450 

32 1175-765 

33 362-080 

34 748-395 

I 

I 

35 11134-710 

I 

I 

36 ! 321-025 


41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 


1052-600 
238-915 
625-230 
1011-545 
197-860 
584-175 
970-490 
■ 156-805 
543-120 
929-435 
115-750 


52 i 502-065 

I 

53 888-380 

54 74-695 


1 i 0 

I 

2 ; 16-820 
57-875 
74-695 
98 930 


8 

4 

5 


6 ! 115-750 
139-985 

8 i 156-806 

I 

I 

9 I 181-040 

I 

10 ; 197-860 

t 

11 222-095 

12 238-915 

I 

13 I 263-150 

14 

15 

16 


279-970 

304-205 

321-025 


17 

18 


345-260 


362 080 


I 

1 

1 

i 

19 

886-315 

1 

37 

789-450 

20 

403-135 

1 

38 

830-505 

1 

21 

t 

444-190 

39 

871-560 

22 

1 485-245 

40 

888-380 

23 

1 502 065 

41 

912-615 

1 

24 

626-300 

42 

929-435 

25 

543-120 

43 i 

953-670 

26 

567-355 

1 

44 

1 

970-490 

27 

1 

584-175 

45 i 

1 

! 1 

994-725 

1 

28 { 

608-410 

1 

46 ! 

1011-545 

29 > 

625-230 

47 

1035-780 

30 

1 

649-465 

48 

1052-600 

1 

31 : 

666-285 

49 1 

1076-835 

32 , 

1 

690-520 

50 

1093-665 

1 

33 

707-340 

61 

1117-890 

34 

731-575 

52 

1134-710 

35 

748-395 

53 

1158-945 

36 

772-630 

54 

1175-765 


by 17 steps. A system which gives 24 cents less in dpe place and 75 cents more 
in another to I'ara Sa must certainly be completely wrong. Men of understanding, of 
course, will never be misled. 







Agaiiii there is not the slightest connection whatever between these 53 
Srutisthanams and the Sama Veda, Vydeeka and Loukeeka Samprnjjayas. The Snitis 
agree less in the Sa-Ga system than they do in the Sa-Pa and the Sa->Ma series. 

In the Sa-Ga series the Tara Sa gets 74*695 cents more than 1200. When we 
arrange the Snitis of the above series in a regular order we get the cents for the fourth 
Sruti. But in their 53 Srutis this occurs as the 3rd of the 9 Srutis of Ri. While there 
is such a difference in calculation how would one believe that there are the same 
Sruti Sthanams in the Sa>Ga series as are obtained in the other two series ? 

TIBLE 24. 





We have seen that the above theory of the 22 Srutis will never hold good. 
According to Samga Dev there will be 22 Srutis in the octave, Sa (o Pa being 13, and 
Sa to Ma 9. The following table shows his system very clearly. 

1. The first line from outside shows the numbers of the 22 Srutis. 

2. The second line of the first compartment gives the number of the Srutis 
obtained by the Sa*Pa series. It shows the Srutisthanams obtained by adding 13 and 
subtracting 22 wherever the number exceeds 22; for example, we have 13 as the first 
Sthanam, 13+13=26; 26-22=4 as the 2nd, 44-13=1^ as the 3rd step and so on. 

3. The third line shows the Srutisthanams of the Sa-Ma series. That is 
9 has been added to each, and wherever the total exceeded 22, as has been subtracted. 

These two series correspond to the Sruti system of Sarnga Dev. The calcula¬ 
tion of cents for these Srutis and their measurements may be clearly seen in the system 
of Sarnga Dev which is given below. When we definitely obtain 22 Srutis by the two 
series there is no necessity for a new system which takes 11 from the Sa-Pa series and 
11 from the Sa-Ma series. As there is a difference between the systems of } and | and 
the Dwavimsati system of Samga Dev an attempt was made to mix together the Srutis 
of modern Karnatic music and the result was a curious admixture. 

The 22 Srutis are obtained at the 13th Sthayi in the Sa-Pa series. The same 
result at the 9th Sthayi in the Sa-Ma series. If Mr. Hhagavatar, who says that Pa 
is the 13th Sruti and Ma the 9th would only use his observation, all his doubts will 
clear in an instant like the dew before the rising Sun. Leaving this he says we pro¬ 
ceed 31 Sthayis by the Sa-Pa series and 22 by the Sa-Ma series. Kven proceeding by 
such a meth^, does his octave come to an end by the 22 Srutis ? No. Why then 
should he advocate this measurement ? That the 53 steps are Srutisthanams is not 
advocated in any of the musical works of our ancestors. Perhaps he was led away by 
the Western scientists like Thompson, Mercator, Poole, etc., who say that all the minute 
Srutis used in music may be et^sily derived if we take Sa-Pa to be 9, Pa-Ki to be 8, 
Ri-Dha to be 9, and Ni-Ga to be 5. Was he consistent even there ? He changed it into 
a new system 9 t 8, 5,9, 9, 8, 5. What is to become of the system of Sangeeta Katna- 
karam ? If people like Mr. Shastrial and Bhagavatar who swear by existing Srutis 
do this, what shall we say about others ? We give due credit to Mr. Bhagavatar and 
his Guru Mr. Shastrial who were anxious to do good to the world by establishing the 
22 Srutis by hiding a few of the Srutis actually in use in South Indian music. 
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Ninth. 

The theory of M. R. Ry. Pratapa Ramaswami Bhagavatar Avl. 

that the Dwavimsati Srutis of Sarnga Dev 
and the Srutis of South Indian music are identical. 

When we note the essence of the essay of Mr. Bhagavatar read at the third 
Conference, we find that Out of the 22 Srutis which he says he obtained by a new 
method, 17 are those of Deval and 15 are those of Nagoji Row. It is best not to take 
any notice of his theory because he has followed the Sa-Pa and the Si-Ma system of 
the above two writers and has said nothing new. However, some of the other mem^ 
bers of the Tanjore Sangeeta Sabha may be mislead as regards the Srutis in use in 
South Indian music believing some of his Sootrams to be Shastraic. If such a thing 
happened, even the remnent of what is pure in Karnatic music may be completely des¬ 
troyed. So we think it necessary to prove from his essay that the Dwavimsati Srutis 
are not the ones in use in South Indian music. Hence the necessity of criticising him. 
It is more for the sake of his admirers than for an^'thing else. 

He says in his essay read at the 3rd Conference 

2. " All the following works on music unanimously declare that the Srutis are but 22. 
These works are Sangeetha Ratnakaram, Ragavibodham, Swaramelakalanidhi, Sangeeta Parijatam, 
Shadraga Chandrodayam, Chaturdandiprakasika and Sangeeta Saramritam. In some parts of 

the above works it is distinctly stated that there could be neither more nor less than 22 Srutis. 

« 

3. I shall let you know of an easy method which I found out, so that any one might easily 
understand the 22 Srutis. 

4. Take a Tambur with a metallic string. Tighten the string by the Merus at each end. 
Having the centre of this string as the standard all the Srutis may be derived, whatever the length 
of the string might be. The sound of this string when struck gives us the standard Swaram 
Adhara Shadjam. 

5. If the string be divided into two parts and a pen-knife be placed in the centre, the 
octave to the first Sa will sound on either side of the penknife. 

6. If the string be divided into 3 equal parts and the knife be placed at the end of the 
first part, the Pa will sound on the right side and Tara Pa on the le(l. 

7. If the wire were divided into 4 equal parts then Suddha Ma will sound at the end of 
the first part on the right side, and Atitara Shadjam on the left. 

8. In the same way the division of it into 5 equal parts will give us Antara fiandhsram 
and Atitarantara Gandharam. 

9< Likewise Sadharana Ga and Atitara Pa will result from a division of the wire into 6 
equal parts. 

10. AVe have now arrived at 5'out of the as Sthanams, namely (t) Sa, (2) Pa, (3) Suddha 
Ma, (4) Antara Ga and (5) Sadharana Ga. I shall show below how the other 17 Sthanams can 
be derived from these 4 Sthanams omitting the Sa. 

‘The figure given below will help in understanding what we stated above:— 
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Scale of the Thambur. 

Adhara Sadha Antara Sn Tam 
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Pa Ga Sa Pa 8a 

(6) (6) ( 4 ) (8) ( 2 ) 


The numbers refer to those in {mm 10 above. 

I If the Sadharana Ga be made into Sai and the measurement of the wire after it be 
left out, and if the other portion before it be made into ^ equal parts, on the right side of the tirst 
part will sound Pa. (Taken from Adhara Sa it will be Ky.siki Ni). On the left side will sound 
Tark Sruti Ki. In the same way the division of the wire into 4 equal parts will give us Suddha 
Ma on the right and Tara Suddha Ma on the left- (From Adhara Sa it will give us Dwisrutr Diia). 

13 . In the same manner, make Antara Gandhara the Sa, divide the length of the wire 
befote it into 3 and 4 equal parts, on the right side you will get Pa and Ma, but on the left .side 
Tara Dwisruti Ri and Tarantara Gandharam in Trisruti Dha. (From Adhara Sa they will be 
Kakali Ni and Trisruti Dha. 


13. Again, from Suddha Ma as Sa, by the like division of the wire into 3 and 4 parts 
you will get Pa and Ma. (Taken from Adhara Sa they will be Tara Sa and Suddha Ni). So we 
have obtained another 5 Srutis or 10 in all. See the figure below. 
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14. We shall now try to determine the remaining la Srutis. Let us assume the Suddha 

I 

Ni given in the figure to be Pa. This is how we derive Adhara Sa from it. We know that 
Pa sounds at the end of the first part when the wire is divided into three. So, if Suddha Ni be 
taken for Pa and if the measurement for the above Sthanam be a parts in front, the remaining will 
be one part. So add on this latter after the Ni Sthanam and place the knife there. That which 
sounds here will be the Adhara Sa for the Suddha Ni Pa. (But from Adhara Sa it will be 
Suddha Ga)« 

15. If we make this Suddha Ga into Sa, and divide the space over it into four equal parts, 
that which sounds in the f of the wire will be Ma to it (from Adhara Sa it will be Ekasruti Dha). 

Now we have determined r a Srutisthanams. 


t6. Let us proceed to find out the other 10. Gmvert Ekasruti Dha into Pa, do as be- 
forci it will be Ekasruti Ri in relation to Adhara Sa. If Ri be made Sa and the Ma sounded, then 
it will be Ekasruti Ma in relation to Adhara Sa. 


[ 


1 
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17- In the same way if we suppose Dwisruti Diia and Trisruti Dha to be Pas and derive 
Sas from them, then those Sthanams will be Dwisruti Ri and Trisruti Ri in relation to Adhara 
Sa. If we make these two Ris into Sa and derive Mas from them they will give us Dwisruti Ma 
and Trisruti Ma respectively in relation to Adhara Sa- Now we have determined i8 Sthanams 
clearly. 

18. Tliere are four more tube found out- If we divide into 3 equal parts the distance of 
wire between the Poorva Mcru and Pa or divide the whole length of wire between the two Merus 
into nine equal parts, Chathusroti Ri will sound in either case if we place the knife at the end of 
the first part- Or again, if we suppose Pa to be Ma the same Sthanam will result in relation to 
Adhara ..Sa- On the left side will sound the Chathusruti Ri of the 5th Sthayi- If this were made 
Sa, the fiftli from it will be Chathusruti Diia in relation to Adhara Sa- 

19. If the above Chathusruti Dha were made into Ma and if we proceed to the fifth place 
we derive Tivra Ga in relation to Sa- 

20. If the above Tivra Ga were made Sa and if we proceed 5 Sthanams we get 
Tivra Kakali Ni in relation to Adhara Sa. 

Now we know the 22 Srutis. 

21 Wc see how these 22 Srutis arc related to each other- This is the view of ancient 
writers like the author of Sangeeta Ratnakaram- Wc might also notice the Vadi-Samvadi rela¬ 
tions here which are spoken of in those Granthams. 

It appears that Mr. Bhagavatar is a Sanskrit scholar. He seems to have read 
many Sanskrit works on music. Though it is possible to derive Srutis from Sa-Pa, Sa- 
Ma and Sa-Ga which are perfect in their Vadi'Samvadi relationship, yet we must remem¬ 
ber that the author of Sangeeta Ratnakaram nowhere says that Sa-Pa, Sa-Ma and Sa-Ga 
are the same as I, j and Again, the author of Parijatam who rejected 10 out of 
the 22 Srutis, though he gives the measurements if, « never mentions j. However, 
Mr. Bhagavatar must certainly know that he gave these measurements after his 
experience of the Veena. We have already pointed out in connection with Deval’s 
theory of Srutis, that even while proceeding by i or Sa-Pa series according to Parija¬ 
tam, we get, in the 5th step, a difference of 3if and 5^ vibrations tor Ga and Ni, that he has 
given up these slight differences and made the Srutis 300 and 450 vibrations exactly, and 
that this is contrary to the system of Parijatam. We see similar mistakes here also. When 
we take the mere measurement of the Sa-Pa series without troubling ourselves about 
the sound we see that Pa gets an increase of i in 350 cents, comparing the sound of it 
from experience with that of the measurement. This slight increase gathers force 
when we proceed by fifths as Sa-Pa, Pa-Ri, Ri-Dha, Dha-Ga and Ga-Ni whereas it 
loses (cents) while proceeding by fourths into Sa-Ma. So there is a good deal of 
difference between the two series. These differences might be clearly seen in our 
table of Karnatic Srutis. It is for this very reason that Western scientists say from 
experience that in tuning by ffiths, we must have them slightly flat. 

I. . According to him } is the 13th Sruti by the Sa-Pa series, f, the 4th Sniti, 
H is the 17th Sruti, If is the 8th Sruti and m is the 2i§t Sruti. After this by the Sa-Ma 
series he derives } as the 9th Sruti, tv as the 18th, fl as the 5th, ^ as the 14th, HI as 
the ist and as the loth. 
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2. Again from Antara Ga or by the Sa-Ma series he derives f as the 16th 
Sruti, j% as the 3rd and H as the 12th Sruti and by Sa-Pa series ^ as the 20th. 

3. Again he makes j the 6th Sruti and from it by the Sa-Ma series he 
obtains | as the 15th Sruti, as the 2nd, || as the i ith and by Sa-Pa series ( as the 
19th Sruti. 

We notice here that most of his Srutis resemble those of Deval with the 
exception of the 1st, the loth, the 12th and the '^th which differ only very slightly 
from those of Deval. We have already said that Deval has not proceeded by the 
system of Sangeeta Ratnakaram. We have to repeat the same remark here also. 
Clements and Bhandarkar who have given the s,irae calculations have distinctly declared 
that those Srutis belonged to Hindustani and not Karnatic music. Karnatic musicians 
will never accept these .Srutis when they know clearly that they belong to Hindustani 
music. If Ml-. Bhagavatar had clearly grasped the meaning of the author of .Sangeeta 
Ratnakaram he would never have committed himself like this. The opinion of Sarnga 
Dev is that there should be 22 Srutis in the octave ; they must rise gradually with 
equal number of cents, without admitting other Srutis in the middle. While such 
is the case how did Mr. Bhagavatar dare to give a system of Srutis irregular in order, 
quite contrary to that of Sarnga l^ev and palm it on others as the theory of 
Sarnga Dev ? 

For example, if we suppose a Sthayi to be 1200 cents, we must get 22 Srutis 
with 54^ cents each. On the other hand he has Srutis with irregular cents like 90, 22, 
71, 22, 90, 22, 71, 22, 90 and 90 and says they are the Srutis of Sarnga Dev. It is 
quite clear from the Sootrams of Sarnga Dev that a Sthayi with 22 Srutis should have 
54i cents for each Sruti if we suppose the whole octave to be 1200 cents. Just as he 
is strong in affirming that the octave has 22 Srutis, he must also strongly affirm that 
the octave has 22 Srutis. and that these Srutis should have regular and 
equal intervals. On the other hand il he affirms one Sruti to have 22 cents 
which is less than half of 54^, another to have 71 cents which is iH, a third to have 
90 cents which is i]| ol the standard taken, is he not going altogether against the 
system of Sarnga Dev ? Will not men of common sen.se laugh at his theory which gives 
22 for one Sruti, 90 which is four times as large for another, and 71 which is three 
times as large for a third ? 

If we assume 22 as the number of Srutis in an octave, J and » will never be 
Ma and Pa respectively. If there is no unanimity as regards the calculations of Ma 
and Pa which are perfectly consonant with Sa, how could other .Swarams agree ? 
For example, Ma which is | of the whole should have 498 cents and Pa which is | 
should have 702 cents. Instead of that, Ma the 9th Sruti, gets 491 cents 7 cents 
less) while Pa, the 13th Sruti gets 709(1.^7 more). We who find fault even 
with great Vidwans when they err even to the slightest extent in tuning the 
Tambura, and make fun of singers when they sing out of tune even to the extent 
of a hair breadth, if we give out such conflicting theories what shall we say about 
them ? We need not dilate more on this. 

Other details may be found in Table 25. 
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In the 2nd col. of the above table we find that the 5 Swarams' Ri, Gi, Ma« 
Dha and Ni have four Srutis each, while Sa and Pa have one Sniti each. Thia it 
quite contrary to the view of Samga Dev. The names of the Srutis also, it ii ust be 
noticed, are not those of Sarnga Dev but which are found in the modern work of 
Venkatamakhi namely •* Chaturdandiprakasika If we notice again the fractions of 
the Srutisthanams in col. 4, we find that the 17 Srutis, a, 3, 4, 5, 6. 7 ,9, ii, 13, 15, id, 
17. iS, 19, 20, 21 and 22 have the same fractions as the Srutis of Deval (Vide 3rd 
col. of Table 3, P. 255). We have pointed them out in col. 9. V/e have already 
remarked that they are based on the system that Sa-Pa=|, but which will never give 
us the right Srutis. The fractions i, i, i. 1 , r i *re used conveniently for the 
purpose of demon^ftrating to those who have no ear for music. That they will never 
suit Karnatic music may be seen from the system of Kamatic music to be given 
later on. 

Again, his calculations for Srutis i. K, .10, 12 and 14 differ from those of 
Deval. The same calculations are found in Tables 10, 11 and 12 of Subramania 
Sastrial of 53 Srutis fame (Vide cols. 13, 14 and 15 of the above Table 25). If we notice 
the intervals between Srutis in col. 6, we shall find that while Ri, Ga, Dha and Ni are 
regular with 90, 22,71, and 22 cents, we see that Ma has 90,90, 22 and 71. In the same 
manner Pa has 22 and Sa 90. If we sing Grahaswaram with intervals so varied, 
the result will be glorious! Only gods and Mr. Bhagavatar must appreciate the 
celestial music I! Samga Dev never gave such measurement. 

Besides the above, Mr. Bha^vatar read an essay at the Sixth Conference 
under the heading The 22 Srutis in use in Aryan music Here he gives the same 
views given above but confirms them in the following words 

(4) "Just as Gnostics in the world believe in the existence of one God and four Vedas, 
so they also believe that there are only as Srutis in Aryan music. Agidn just as the Vedas are 
the chief means by whidi God could be understood, so are ihe musksl Sbastrss of writers befin* 
ning from Bharata, Matanga, Dattila, Kohala and Narada and ending with Samga Uev. But 
after Samga Dev, the writers Somanath, Ahobila, Ramamatya, Pundareekavittala, Venkatamakhi 
and Thulaja Mahandah and their works Ragavibodham, Sangeetba Parijatam, Swararaetakalanidhi 
Shadraga Chandrodayam, Chaturdandiprakasika and Sangeeta Sammritham treat only about 
Sniti, Swaram, Gimmam and Moorchana, more or less adopting the views of the writers of the 
earlier period. Those who have read these works will clearly see that as regards Ragam, Talam 
and other parts their theories are conflicting. 

Of these ancient works only " Bharata Natya Shastram” written by Bharata is in print; 

I have read this book. It is difficult to obtain the other works.” 

( 5 ) " Therefore it is a wdHuown fact that from time immemorial there are only as Srutis 
in Aryan music. In the Bharata Natya Shsstram also, which I have quoted above, the Srutis are 
given as as. Ip the sSth Chapter of thp book it Is said 

** From the above Slokas it ia-clear there are only sa Srutis. I have only quoted the 
Slokas n e c ss sa i y for the-Srutis from Plmkrit. 1 have not quoted the others. 

.**TheGrwMUiamknown- as "Sangeeta Ratnakaram"written by Samga Dev who is 
also known as " Nlssanki " adopts thi view of Bharata in many rcapeeta. Thcrsfbre all Vidwans 
win agree that Sttigeeta Ratnaluttam is an enodient 'inlde to go by.” 
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(6) “ Among Smritis there is one known as " Yajn3’avalkya Smriti ”• It is held in as 
great esteem by the ancients as the Smriti of Manu. It has a commentary known as " Mitak- 
sharee The period of the author of this commentary seems to be far anterior to that of 
Sarnga Dev* 'Iliere it is saidi that in a particular sloka the term " Sruti ” means one of 2 a Srutis 
and the term “ Jati ” means one of 18 Jatis, namely seven Suddha Jatis in Shadjagramam and 
11 Vikriti Jatis in Madhyamagramam- Therefore there is not the slightest doubt that Srutis 
are but a a.’’ 


(7) In the '* Mahavakya Vivarana Bhashyam " of Sri Sankaracharyar our Jagat Guru, 

where he speaks about the differences in Nadam he says that there are 2 a different kinds of 

Nadaip. As we all have the greatest respect for our Guru, it is clear that the time of Sri 

Sankaracharyar is prior to that of the commentator mi “ Yajjnyavalkya Smriti So even the 

great saints saj' there are only 22 Srutis. No body could possibly controvert this." 

> ■ 

(f<) “ So when it is clearly stated in the ancient works that Srutis are but 22, the 
position of men who add two to them and sa}' the}' are 24 or subtract two from them and say there 
are only 20, is altogether untenable. Those who say so onlj' display th^ir ignorance. Again 
in the chapter on Srutis in Sangeeta Ratnakaram where he speaks about the difference between 
Srutis, he says there is only one Sruti. He further says there, that there may be 2 kinds of 
Srutis, three kinds, four kinds, nine kinds, 22 kinds. 66 kinds, or multitude of Srutis. But later 
on criticises the other kinds but establishes 22 Srutis on a firm basis after quoting a number of 
arguments in favour of it. There he never says the number 24 as regards Srutis. If there had 
been an ancient work which spoke about 34 Srutis, he would certainly have made mention of it. 
So it is clear that such a work was never in existence. Even if such an one was in existence and 
I brought it before the public, I will be pooh*poohed by musicians as it will be contrary to ancient 
recognised works." 


(9) " Again, our Tamil Pandits know very well that in the Tamil works Silappadhikaram*' 
and “ Chathurakaradi” the seven Swarams, Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, UiiAand Ni are known respective¬ 
ly as Kural, Thuttham, Kaikkilai, Oolai, Hi, Vilari and 'Fharam, and the Srutis belonging to each 
Swaram are known as " Mathras’’ etc. 


So even Tamil works say there are only 33 Srutis, so we must confess our utter inability 
to controvert it.” 

(10) *'My Aryan friends! it is a matter well known to you all that only 33 Srutis have 
been in use from ancient times up to the present day in Aryan music. This I have definitely pro¬ 
ved having for my support the ancient recognised writings on music such as Bharata Natya Shas- 
tram; you will also accept the fact that those who read those works have not only made use of them 
themselves but also taught the same to their disciples, and that even those who were not 
learned enough to understand the Sanskrit works have followed the practice of the learned up to 
this day. I have only reminded iyou of the facts already known to you, just acting the part of a 
stick which brightens up a lamp dimly burning. If we find fault with an ancient theory, 
not knowing the real meaning of ancient works and propagate a new theory just because those 
works do not subscribe to our own views, even ordinary people will be afraid to accept it as thqr 
are not supported by Shastras. Even if they do accept it they will not only derive no credit from 
it but will bring down upon them the dishonour of the world. They will hang between the two 
roads and lose all happiness in this world and the next.” 
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(it) At the present day, many richmen, Sanskrit Pandits and musicians of the North in' 
Bombay, Calcutta and Poona have formed themselves into Sabhas for the purpose of improving 
the music of their country. They make.researches into ancient musical works for the purpose of 
dispelling their doubts. The result of all their researches is that they Hnd the ancient methods 
most satisfactory and so do not attempt anything new, like the man Choku who was quite satisfied 
with the old Choku! They print journals like Lakshya Sangeetam ” and Hindustani Sangeetam 
and teach their own countrymen by distributing them broadcast and send them to us also. 
Moreover they consider our Karnatic music far superior to their own. This may be seen in many 
of their Grandhams. These are (acts well known to you." 

(12) " I request the all knowing, all noble, all religious and all generous membens of this 
Sabha to try their best through the means of this Sabha to develop the Arj'an music on ancient 
Shastraic lines, so that it may spread everywhere as in ancient times." 

In section (4) given above, he says that Bharata, Matanga Rishi, Dattila, 
Kohala, Narada, Sarnga Oev and others were the pioneers of the science of music, 
while Somanatha, Ahobila Pandit, Kamamatya, Pundareeka Vittala, Venkata Makhi, 
Tulaja Maharaja and others cam? after them. If we examine them we And, that among 
them, there are advocates of 22 Srutis, besides others who speak about the Srutis of 
Karnatic music. When we notice the system of the author of Parijatam, who says he 
takes after Narada, we And that Pa has I, while Chaturdandiprakasika of Venkatamakhi, 
who proceeds also by speaks about the Srutis in use in Karnatic music. But Mr. 
Bhagavatar says in the 5th section that all the above writers subscribe to the 22 
Srutis. He says that the Bharata Natya Sliastram, the most ancient of Granthams, 
speaks about 22 Srutis only and that Sangeeta Ratnakaram, which came after it, is also 
an excellent guide and that also speaks about 22 Srutis only. We are not concerned 
here with the Srutis of Aryan music. Jt is to be noted that Mr. Bhagavatar whose 
object was to speak about the Srutis in Karnatic music goes oIT to speak about those of 
Aryan music. He further says that the later treatises adopt the view of the former 
ones as regards Sruti, Swaram, Gramam and Moorchana but as regards Ragam and 
Tbalam they give conflicting opinions. We daily come across many a rule and mantram 
which are found in books but are never put into practice. In the same way it is a 
habit with a few writers to pretend to know things said in the books of fheir ancestors 
of which they are really ignorant and to display their scholarship by giving strange 
names to things which they know! 

He says again in section (6) that inasmuch as Mitakshara, the com¬ 
mentator on Yajnyavalkya Smriti, who lived before Sarnga Dev, speaks of 22 Srutis, 
there is not the slightest doubt about the truth of the 22 Srutis. 

Again in section (7) he says that as Maha Vakya Vivarana Bhashyam" of 
Sri Sankaracharya refers to 22 Nadams, no body could controvert the theory of 
22 Srutis. 

In section (6) it is said that those who say there are either more or less than 22 
Srutis in the octave only display their ignorance, and that Sarnga Oev speaking about 
different kinds of Srutis says there is only one kind, there are 2 kinds, 4 kinds, 9 kinds, 
22 kinds, 66 kinds of Srutis, yea, there are multitudes of Srutis, and that he has pMM 
out 22 out of them. 
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The 9th Section cays that there could be only 22 Srutis, as the fiact is support* 
ed by the Tamil works Silappadhikaram and Chathurakaradi. 

In the loth Section he emphasises the fact that only 22 Srutis are in use even 
at the present day in Aryan music and that no body should gainsay it. 

In the I ith Section he speaks how many Vidwans in Bombay, Calcutta and 
Poona have organised Sabhas for making researches into music and how they are satis¬ 
fied with the old ways and how they are singing according to tradition saying that the 
old Choku was quite enough for them ! Again he says how they hold the Karnatic 
music of the South in higher esteem than their own, which fact is supported by their 
writings. 

We all know very well that many Vidwans in the North have organised Sabhas 
for making researches into the Srutis of Indian music and are trying their best to 
establish their theories. We have discussed the theories of some of them in the Second 
Part such as (i) Sahasrabuddhi, (2) Raja Surendra Mohan Tagore, (3) K. B. Deval, 
(4) E. Clements and (5) Dr. Bhandarkar. We find very conflicting opinions among 
them. Besides these, Chinnasami Mudaliar, M.A., who had taken so much pains as re¬ 
gards Indian music, is quite satisfied with 12 Swarams and says, in his remarks about 
Srutis, that we should not interfere in this matter which is so full of difficulties. So we 
find that the conclusion of Mr. Bhagavatar is that as we are unable to come to any 
definite conclusions as regards Srutis, let us be singing in the old way without worry¬ 
ing ourselves about Srutis and let us be saying there are only 22 Srutis as Sarnga Dev 
has said so I 

Further, we have never heard about the term Aryan music nor read about it 
in any book hitherto. We do not think it right that we should call it Arya Sangeetam 
because the Aryans alone were singing it or that everything written in Sanskrit is the 
monopoly of the Aryans. 

We may deduce from the above that the Northerners, who are proficient in 
Aryan Music and in the Aryan language have their music after the Hindustani system 
and that they think highly of Karnatic music. We have dwelt at length on this in 
Part I. 

We have adduced many arguments criticising the views of the advocates of 22 
Srutis that they are not after Sarnga Dev nor suited to Karnatic music. There is no 
connection whatever between the Srutis of the Sa-Pa series and the Dwavimsati Srutis 
of Sarnga Dev. 

We are of opinion that the theory of 22 Srutis in the octave will never hold. 
We shall find later on that this system was put forth in later days by writers who 
were completely ignorant of the Srutis of the Tamil country where the three Angams 
of Tamil, lyal, Isai, and Natakam. were in use.- It is not wise to blindly affirm like the 
man who said that the hare he had caught had onl}' three legs, that because such works 
were only found in Sanskrit, all that is written in Sanskrit is infallible. While speak¬ 
ing about the Srutis in use in the Karnatic country which is full of Tamil Vidwans 
who were bold enough to speak the truth even before Paramasivam saying,” a fault is 
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a fault even though committed by Paramasiwam who has an eye in his forehead" is it 
relevant to say that there are 22 Srutis in use in Aryan music ? If Mr. Bhagavatar 
would only deeply consider the matter he would find that his 22 Srutis and the Srutis 
of the Karnatic music will never agree and it will be impossible to make any kind of 
Ganam with the help of the former. 

In short, Mr. Bhagavatar does not follow either Sangeeta Ratnakaram or 
Parijatam. Without examining what Swarams are used in the Karnatic Ragas which 
he himself sings traditionally he only blindly alhrms the existence of 22 Srutis. Did 
he examine whether the Swarams occurring in Ragams like Kalyani, Todi and Shankara- 
bharanam, which he is in the habit of singing at the present day, will come right in an 
instrument with 22 Srutis ? 

Like those eminent (?) men who Hy off into a rage when all argument fails, he 
also does when he finishes his argument on the Dwavimsati Srutis ! We do not know 
what the fate of the 22 Srutis will be! In short, his adopting the view of Parijatam 
and discarding that of Ratnakaram by saying there are 22 Srutis is completely wrong 
and will never suit Karnatic music. 

Besides this, it is also necessary to look into the 1 'able which Mr. Bhagavatar 
gives as regards the names of Srutis. We see there that there are different names 
given in the different books for Srutis. The names of Srutis and their Srutisthanams 
are different in different writers. Again. as.there were varied views as regards Srutis 
many have attempted to remedy it by putting' down in the form of books the views that 
were prevalent during their time. Mr* Bhagayatar declares that these books do not 
agree with each other in matters of Kagam and Thalam, but we shall see from the 
Tables that they do not agree in Srutis and their names either. 

I 

There is a great difference in the number and names of Ragas in use at the 
time of the author of Sangeeta Ratnakaram and the later period. 

By Table 26 we find that there were 19 Swarams in all, 7 .Suddha and 12 Vik- 
riti Swarams. There is reakon to believe that inasmuch as there wer£ only 19 Karta 
Ragas, he might have created 19 Melams to suit the 19 Swarams. 

According to Parijatam we shall find 29 Swarams in Table 27, 7 Suddha, 5 
Vikriti, and 17 further Vikriti Swarams. 

Shadraga Chandrodayam gives 17 Swarams in all, of which 7 are Suddha 
Swarams, 7 Vikriti and 3 more Swarams in ordinary use. 

Seventeen Swarams are mentioned in Ragavibodham, of which 7 are Suddha 
Swarams and 10 Vikriti. 

Swaramelakalanithi, on the other hand, gives 7 Suddha Swarams, 7 Vikriti 
Swarams in all 14 and ^ Swarams allied to the Suddha and Vikriti Swarams. 

Chathurdhandiprakasika has 16 Swarams, 7 Suddha and 9 Vikriti; of which 
the 9th and 22nd are common ; while Sangeeta Saramritam gives 17, 7 Suddha and 10 
Vikriti Swarams of which the 9th, the 13th and the 22nd are common. 

The different views may be^clearly seen from the Table. The various authors 
speak of 14,16, 17.18, 19, 20, 22 and 29 Srutis. If so many different Srutis and different 
names could be found in Madhya Sthayi which has half the length of wire, we must 
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TABLE 26 

Suddha and Vikriti Swarams according to Sangita Ratnakaram. 

P«ge 57 of the Fourth Conference Report of the Sangeeta Vidya Mahaiana Sangham* 


Suddha Swarams. 


Vikriti Swarams. 


.SM 

4-» U 

5 S 

(/) 


1. Suddha Shadjam 

2. „ Rishabham 

t. .. Gandharam ... 


17 s. 

ao 6. 

2 7. 


Madhyamam ... 

Panchamam ... 
Dhaivatam 
Nishadham ... 


1. Kysika Nishadam 

2. Kakali Nishadam 

3. Chyutha Shadjam 

4. Achyutha Shadjam 

/ Chatursruti Rishabham 
t or, Vikriti Rishabham «. 


6. Sadharana Gandharam 

7. Antara Gandharam 

8. Chyuta Madhyamam 

9. Achyuta Madhyamam 

10. Trisruti Panchamam 

11. Kysika Panchamam 




Chatusruti Dhaivatam 
or, Vikriti Dhaivatam 


10/9 

32/37 


4/3 

3/3 

6/3 

16/9 


Suddha Swarams 7. Vikriti Swarams 12. 

Suddha and Vikriti Swarams 19. 


conclude that the works are entirely conflicting. We clearly see further that though 
each of them makes mention of 22 Srutis, in ordinary use they seem to have used a 
variety of Swarams. But they all agree in saying there are 7 Suddha Swarams. Even 
there we find that the author of Parijatam differs in respect to 4 Swarams, while he 
agrees with others as regards Ma, the 9th Sruti, Pa, the 13th Sruti and Ni, the 22nd 
Sruti. 

ft 

Besides this, we find that with the exception of the author of Parijatam, others 
have followed the system of Sarnga Dev in having the Srutis as 4, 3, 2,4, 4, 3 and 
3. On the whole, we find that as regards the number of Srutis in a Sthayi there is 
difference of.opinion (i) as regards the number (3) as regards the names of Srutis and 
(3) that even as regards the Sapta Swarams the author of Parijata m gives different 
Sthanams. 
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Suddha and Vikriti Swarams of the Sangita Parijatam. 

Page 58 of the Report of the Fourth Conference of the Sangita Vidya Mahaiana Sangham. 


d 

2 




• pat 

3 

Suddha Swarams. 

Vikriti Swarams. 

Vikriti Swarams. 

h 

ifi 



• 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 



' I. Poorva Kishabham. 

2 


I. Komala Kishabham. 

I 

1 

3 

I. Suddha Kishabham... 


2. „ Gandharam. 

4 



3. Tivra Kishabham. 

a 

2. „ Gandharam... 

! 

4. Tivratara Kishabham 

6 


2. Tivra Gandharam ...' 

1 

1 

7 


1 

5. „ Gandharam. 

8 

1 


6. Tivratama „ 

9 

3. „ Madhyamam. 

1 

1 

7. Ati Tivratama ,, 

10 



8. Tivra Madhyamam. 

11 

1 

3. I'ivra Madhyamam. 


12 i 


1 

1 

9. 'I'ivratama Madhyamam. 

13 

4. „ Panchamam. 

1 

10. Ati Tivratama 

14 



II. Poorva Dhaivatam. 

15 


4. Komala Dhaivatam. I 


16 

5. „ Dhaivatam ... 


12. Poorva Nishadam. 

17 



13. Tivra Dhaivatam. 

18 

6. „ Nishadam ... 


14. Tivratara Dhaivatam. 

19 


5. Tivra Nishadam ... 


20 



15. ., Nishadam. 

21 



16. Tivratama „ 

22 

7. 7 'ara Shadjam 


17. Atitivratama ,, 


Suddha Swarams 7. Vikriti Swarams 5. Vikriti Swarams 17. 


Suddha and Vikriti Swarams 29. 


However, every one of them has mentioned the term 22 Srutis. Putting to> 
gether the views of these authors which say there are 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, zo, 22 and even 
29 Srutis and that of Sarnga Dev who says the Srutis are 1, 2, j. 4, 9, 22, 66 yea there 
are multitudes of Srutis, we may come to the definite conclusion that according to 
these authors the number of Srutis is in a glorious state of uncertainty! We are driven 
to the necessity, therefore, of supposing that these authors erred in interpreting the 
music that has been in use from ancient times among the inhabitants of South Madura 
and the scholars of the three Tamil Sangams. Mr. Bhagavatar who said that the 
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TIILE28. 

Suddha and Vikriti Swarams 
mentioned in 
Shadraga Chendrodaya. 


Suddha and yikriti Swarams 
mentioned in 
Ragavibodham. 


Fife 59 of tiie Report of tlie Fourtii Conference of the SaDgite Vidya Mahaiao* Sangam. 


Sruti No. 1 

1 

Suddha Swarams. 

Vikriti Swarams. 

Suddha Swarams. 

Vikriti Swarams. 

1 

8 

S 

4 

S 

1 

a 

8 

4 

I. S. Shadjam ... 

1. Kysika Nishadam ... 

2. Kakali ^ „ 

3. Laghu Sadjam 

t 

I. S. Shadjam ... 

1. Kysika Nishadam. 

2. Kakali Nishadam. 
5. Mridu Shadjam. 

7 

a. S. Ristiabham. 


3. S. Rishabham. 


8 

9 

3. S. Gandharam. 

4.ChatusrutiRishabham* 

3. S. Gandharam. 

4. Tivra Rishabham 

10 

• 

5. Sadharana Gandharam 


5. Sad. Gandharam. 

11 


6. Antara Gandharam ... 


6. Antara ., 

la 

13 

4. S. Madhyamam 

7. Laghu Madhyamam... 

4. S. Madhyamam 

7. Mri. Madhyamam 

14 

15 
10 
17 

ao 

5. S. Panchamam. 

6. S. Dhaivatam... 

8. Pan. Sruti Madhyam* 

9. Laghu Panchamam ... 

5. S. Panchamam. 

6. S. Dhaivatam... 

8. Tivrtara „ 

9. Mrid Panchamam. 

• 

1 

ai 

aa 

7. S. Nishadam ... 

10. Chat. Dhaivatam*... 

7. S. Nishadam ... 

lo.Tivra Dhaivatam. 


SudcHia. 1 Viknti 


Swarams 




Suddha I Vikriti 


Swarams lo. 


Swarams 




Swarams lo. 


Suddha and Vikriti Swarams 17.' (.Suddha and Vikriti Swarams 17. 

* Swarams marked thus are in practice. 

later authors are at one with the ancient writers in Srutii Swaram. Gramam and 
Moorchana. never cared to look into the table of Srutis given by himself. In the same 
manner there is no unanimity in Ragam and Thalam, he says. Just because there is a 
difference as regards the names of Ragas as well* as the Swarams and Srutis used in 
Arohanam and Avarohanam, we hive taken so much trouble in enquiring into them 
When we notice the views of modern authors also we find there is anything but unani¬ 
mity in their opinions. We hope Mr. Bhagavatar will take cognisance pf this at least 
in the future. No sane man builds a house whose foundations are made up of heaps of 
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TIBLE S9. 

Prakrit! and Vikriti Swarf ms as mentioned in Swaramela Kalanidhi. 

Page 60 of tlic Report of tlie Fourth Conference of the Sangita Vidya Blahafana Sangami 


e 

3 

u 

(/) 

Suddha Swarams. 

Vikriti Swarams. 

Vikriti Swarams. 

» 

i 

2 

3 

4 

1 


I. Kysika Nishadam 

I. Shatsruti Dhaivatam 

2 


2. Kakali Nishadam 

■ 

3 


3. Chyuta Shadja Nishadam 


4 

1. Suddha Shadjam, 



7 

2. „ Rishabham. 



9 

• 3. „ Gandh.^ram. 


2. Panchasruti Rishabham. 

10 


4. Sadharana Gandharam... 

3. Shatsruti Rishabham 

11 


5’ Antara Gandharam 

j 

12 


6 . Chyu. Pan. Gandharam... 


13 

4. Madhyamam 



16 


7. Chyu. Pan. Madhyamam. 

4. Panchasruti Dhaivatam. 

17 

5. Panchamam. 



20 

6 . „ Dhaivatam. 



22 

7. „ Nisbadam... 

1 ' 

1 



Suddha Swarams 7. Vikriti Swarams 7. I’hese four are allied to the 

Prakriti and Vikriti 
Swarams 

Prakriti and Vikriti Swarams 14.. 

irregular stones. The term 22 becomes the real cause why Indian music is pooh> 
poohed as, music which does not agree even in Srutis and as a science without 
foundation. 

• 

If we notice the two pages of Table 31 we shall lind a vast difference between 
the number of the Srutis and the names of Srutis given. It is clear that Swaramela- 
kalanidhi, Chathurdandiprakasika and Sangeeta Saramritam were written after 
Sangeeta Parijatam. When we notice the numbers 1, 2. 3, 4, 5 and 6 in connection 
with the Srutis of Ri and Dha they appear to conform to Karnatic music. However, 
w9 must suppose that the author of Parijatam lived prior to the period of the other 
livriters, and that he has to a very large extent made sure of the Srutis in Karnatic 
music though he errs in a few points owing to miscalculation. The details may be 
seen by a comparative study of the Tables. 
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Chaturdandiprakasika Sangita Saramritam 

Pata 61 of the Fourth Conference Report of the SangiU Vidya Mahajana Sanganu 


•f. Sruti Swarams. 


Vikriti Swarams. 


4 i.S. Shadjam ... 
72. S. Rishabham.. 
9 3. S. Gandharam 


134. S. Madhyamam 
16 

17 5. S. Panchamam. 
306 .S. Dhaivatam... 
327. S. Nishadam ... 


I. Kysika Nishadam ... 
3. Shatsruti Dhaivatam.. 
3. Kakali Nishadam ... 


4. Pan. Sruti Rishabham 

5. Shatsruti Rishabham.. 

6. SadharanaGandharam 

7. Antara Gandharam ... 

8. Varali Madhyamam ... 


9. Pan. Sruti Dhaivatam. 


Suddha Swarams. 

Vikriti Swarams. 

4 

1 

8 

{ 

1. Kysika Nishadam. 

2. Sh. Sr. Dhaivatam. 

3. Kakali Nishadam. 

1. S. Shadjam ... 

2. S. Rishabham. 

3. S. Gandharam. 

4. P. Sr. Rishabham. 


5. Sh. Sr. Rishabham. 

6. Sad. Gandharam. 

4. S. Madhyamam 

5. S. Panchamam 

7. Antara Gandharam. 

8. S. M. Gandharam. 

9. V.Pan. Madhyamam. 

6. S. Dhaivatam 

0 

7. S. Nishadam 

10. P. Sr. Dhaivatam. 

a 


Suddha ) Vikriti Swarams 9. 
Swarams 7 / 


Suddha i 

Swarams 7. / 


Vikriti Swarams 
10. 


Suddha and Vikriti Swarams 16. 


Suddha and Vikriti Swarams 17 


He who first affirmed that there could be only 22 Srutis in the Octave and 
that the others should not attempt to make either mdre or less than the 22, gives him¬ 
self away by trying to prove from his own ,Tables that there may be 16, 17, 18, 19, 20i 
22 and even 29 Srutis in the octave. Men of understanding will know by what sort of 
people such contradictory statements will be freely indulged. 

Moreover, he goes on further to say that the Northerners were quite content 
to be satisfied with the old Choku, or the old modes of singing, seeing there was such a 
wide controversy as regards the Dwavimsati Srutis, and declares that there is not 
much use in discussing the Srutis of Karnatic music but that every one may use what 
Ragams or what Srutis he likes and may help to introduce Desikam and admixture into 
the pure Karnatic music! We shall prove later on that Karnatic music is not after the 
22 Srutis. We have already refuted clearly, and pointed out the errors committed by 
the advocates ofi^the 22 Srutis. 
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Tenth. 

I * * ■ 

4 

I • 

■ 

The opinion of M. R. Ry., S. Manickya Mudaliar of Sankhagiri Drug 
as regards arriving at the Srutis in use in South Indian Music. 

The above author published a book in 1903 known as Sangeeta Chandrika. 
He does not say with the help of what treatise he wrote it. It is well to give here his 
calculations as regards Srutisl 

HOW FRETS ARE FIXED IN A VEEN A TO SUIT THE SRUTIS. 

% 

First, How Srutis tare fixed by sound (bv the ear), 

“ We have already dealt with the names of the seven wires of the Veena in the isth 
head under tlie Srutis. Tune the seven wires, namely, Anumandaram. Panchamam, Saraoai, 
Talamandaram, Tala Panchamam, and Talasaranai according to the usual rule; sound the 
wire Sarana and fix the fret called ^ exactly at the place in the wire where Talasaranai or tlie 
higher Sa speaks. 

The Melam or fixing of frets should be done carefully, observing the figure of the Veena 
and the Sarana wire given below. 

The fret for Pa should be fixed in the place in the same wire where Tala (Hecchu= 
high) Panchamam or the sound equivalent to its octave speaks. 

The fifth or. the Panchamam from the above fret will give you the place of Ri^. 

The fifth from Rig will give you the place of Dha^. 

I1ie fifth from Dhaj gives you Gas. 

The fifth from GAg gives Nig. the fifth or Panchamam from Nig gives Mag, the Pancha- 
niam from Ma* gives Rig, the Panchamam firom Rig gives Dhai, the fifth from Dhai gives Gag, the 
Panchamam from Gag' gives Nig, and the fifth from Nig gives Mai. 

So, the I' frets thus fixed give us the lladhya Sthayi in the wire Saranai. If the above 
IS frets were fixed according to the rule given above they will give us the following Swaramstr- 

The Saranai wire is Taggu Shadjam. The Ri denotes Suddha Ri« the Rig Suddha 
Ga or Chathusruti Ri, the Gag Sadharana Ga or Shatsruti Ri, the Gag Antara Ga. the Mai 
S uddha Mai the Mag Prati Ma> the Pa denotes Panchamam, the Ohai Suddha Dm a. the DuAg 
Suddha Ni or Chathusruti Oha. the Nig Kaisika Ni or Shatsruti Dha. and the Nig denotes 
Kakali Ni or Octave Sa. The places denoted by dots in the above figure of the Veena and 
wires are the ones used in playing Prathama Sarali Varisai. If the octaves fortheab^ts 
places could be found out and frets fixed there, then we have the 24 frets of the Veena. . The 
fret marked ( 4 ) on the right end of the Veena in the shape of a horse where the wires stand over the 
pot and the fret on the left end marked (a) or the piece of wood where the last fret stands^ and the 
24 frets should be shaped and fixed regularly according to rules. Then the J4 frets representing 
the 84 Swarasthanams of the wire Saranai will also clearly represent the Swarasthanams of the 
other three wires Panchamam. Mandaram and Anumandaram. In other words, the 84 Swa^a' 
sthanams of tue Andmandara wire, commencing from the SuddKq Ma' of Taggumandara Stlmyi 
up to Panchamam of Madhya SthaH the 84 Swarasthanams of the Haindara wire oommendiig from 
Spddha buA of Mandara Sthayi up to the'Panchamam of Tara Sthayi and the 24 Sw^raad^ 
nmns of Saranai wire, commencing from Snddha Rt of ibr Madhya Sthayi tip to the. Octave :Sa 
( dithe Tara Sthayi will be leapeetively denotml by the s4 freta. This ia bow the freta are fiaml 
in a Veena by ear. 


• h • 


Fixmg of frets by meosurement. 

The first mode of fixing frets is on^ for tlioise who have a good ear for music. The 
second method is ghren for the benefit of those who have no car for music. The frets should be 
fixed by closely observing the figure.of the Veena.and wires given below. 

1 ■ . * j ■ 

' Divide the wh<de length of the Saranai wiie ake/ m, the length of the wire' from («) to (a) 
and fix the firet * in the middle. Next, divide the right half of the wire from a to (b) into equal 
parts and fix the fret there. Tlie fret for <ai Mai will be exactly in the middle of (0) to 
Divide the distance between ^ and into two equal parts and fix ma i there. The exact 
middle between <«i and <•! will be d, Ni|. Take half the length between Nig and sa and measure 
that distance from ^ towards (a) and place t-t nig there. The exact middle between d, and will 
give «g. Take double the length of ^ sa and da gag and measure that length from (a) and place 
the fret sa Gaa. The exact middle between Sg and «g will give the fret /fi DiiAg. Take half the. 
length of fi Dhai and d sa atid measure that distance from towards (0) and place #1. 'Fhe 
exact middle between #1 and #1 will give rig. Take double the length of dgaand ifli 
rii and measure that distance from (0) and place ^ 1 Rfi. Wg MAg will come between ^ 1 ri| and 
ifii Rr|. Take half the length between <^1 Mai and <03 MAg and measure that distance from tbi 
mai towards ( 6 ) and place d, mag there- Place d. Nig between Ug MAg and dg mag. Take half 
the length between ^3 Nis and d sa and measure that distance from ib towards (0) and place 
itj ni3 there. Place d, between ^g Nig and d, nig. Take double the distance between dg gaa and d, 
got aiid measure that distance from sa Gas towards d sa and it will be 03 Ga3. Place fa DHAg 
between Sg and dg. Take half the length between fi Dhai and fa Diua and measure that 
distance from #I dhai towards (d) and place #g dhaa there. Place dg rig between fg and #g. 
Take double the length betweendi rii and dgri a and measure that distance from Rii towardsfd) 
and place ifia Ria there. Place u between d, ria and (fig Ria. Take half the length between 
toa Mas and u Pa and measure that distance from dg maa towards (d) and call it £1 pa. 

Sot if the .34 frets given above, namely (fig, Sy, 0,, “i. 0 if dg, ^g, ^g, d, d|, 
dg, dg, dj, dg, Cl, 01 , 0 g, £g, dg, and were fixed according to the exact measurement given 
above, they represent as they stand the 34 Swarasthanams of the Madhya and Tara Sthayis.” 

He gives two methods of tuning the Veeoa, the one for those who have a good 
ear'fer music, and the other, by - measurement/ for those who possess no such gift. 
Though we accept' his first method of tuning to be the correct one, yet as the second 
method goes by Certain measurements which are tangible and which could be under¬ 
stood by others we have to pass a few remarks on the same. 

We see that he divides the length of the wire into two equal parts, and makes 
the lower half into Madhya Sthayi and the half of the upper half into Tara Sthayi. He 
locates Madhya Sthayi Ma in the exact centre of Madhya Sthayi, and I'ara Sthayi Ma 
in the exact centre of the Tara Sthayi. He locates Ni, in the exact centre of the 
wire between Madhya Sthayi . Ma and Tara Sthayi Ma. He divides the distance 
between Tara Sa and Madhya N14 into two equal parts and locates Ni below 
Atitara Si at a distance of one of the equal parts.. From this, he proceeds to locate 
GAand the la Swanms. When we look into this deeply, we find that he advocates 
the Sa-Ma system or dividing the lengths of the wire into a equal parts. I le gives at 
the close that Pa comes between Ri, and Tara Sthayi ri,. We know well 
that Swarams which result from such measurement will be only approximately 
eorreet.' TaknBgSAt»4m540-vU»ratMoa»«w gst 7 soior 4 » snd 810for f -He com¬ 
mences from MA or yao^.'^i^roa^s and fiirisli^ at Pa. Even though he 

oonnnenoes firom 790, when be proce^ la stope by f be gets ^ for Pa. To say that 
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TAUE 88. 

The Table showing the Swarams in use in Indian music according to the 

author of Sugeeta Chiidriki. 
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1 6 Hi V}, 30-373 343/336 90 
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(h «3 37-000 


37/33 
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34.000 


8/4 


Ma i«a 33-781 739/1034 
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9/16 
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394 
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Pu 31-634 177147/363144 678 
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Pa must be | is apprazimately corrects But he getf iUiH for Pa. When we take the 
length of wire as | and | b^mes a little less and |, a little more than the natural 
measurement Taking this alone into consideration the slight difference does not show 
much. But when he proceeds 12 steps by f, as ft and so on, this slight difference 
gathers momentum and lessens id vibrations (S09—799). In the same way, the other 
Swarams also, beginning from Ri, have the difference of 3, 7, 2, 6,5, i, to, 4, 9, 2 and 8 
vibrations respectively. Table 32 gives the tractions, length of wife and vibrations of 
the Swarams according to his measurement. 

We must note here that his measurements are all for the Swarasthanams of 
the Veena and that he proceeds by the Sa>Ma system. His calculations for the 12 
Swarams of the Veena are very different from those of Parijatam. But we are of opi¬ 
nion, that but for the slight natural difference of a fourth or.Ma, the 12 Swarasthanams 
will be quite correct in accordance with the Sa-Ma system. His system of proceeding 
by t is certainly superior to the system of Parijatam. The Sa-Pa system of Parijatam 
and the Sa-Ma system are, as it were, the keys for opening out and determining the 
Swarams used in music. 

% 

Looking into the above Table, we see that he determines the Swarams by the 
Sa-Ma system. But we should not forget that he recommends this method for those 
who have no ear for music. The first method is distinctly for the benefit of those who 
have a good ear for music, inasmuch as he recommends that the three wires used for 
keeping time should be tuned by fifths. There could be no mistake if we proceed by 
this method. But, as it is argued that the system of tuning by ear is inaccurate and 
that the system of doing it by measurements and calculations is correct, we are com¬ 
pelled to examine and see whether such a system gives the results correctly. 

In the first column of the above Table the numbers of the 12 Swarams are 
found. The second column gives their order in the Sa-Ma series. For example, if 
Sa-Ma be the first and the second, .Ma-N I becomes the third, Ni-Ga the fourth, Ga- 
Dha the fifth, Dha-Ri the sixth, Ri-Ma the seventh, Ma-Ni the eighth, Ni-Ga the ninth, 
Ga-DhA the tenth, Oha-Ri the eleventh and Ri-Pa the twelfth. Each step proceeds 
by the addition of 498 cents and if any goes over 1200, 1200 is deducted from it. This 
is found in col. d. The cents for each is given in col. 7. These calculations may be 
also found in the second past of Table 17, in columns 9,10,11 and la, page 314. 

He says that there is a difference in the calculation of cents of Sa-Ma as 
obtained by tuning it by ear and proceeding by •}. So we must conclude that Sa-Ma is 
I in the 498 cents for those who have no ear for music. As he distinctly says that this 
method is for those who have no ear for music, there must be another more correct 
method for those gifted with a musical ear. The correct length of the wire, cents 
calculation, and number of vibrations for the benefit of those with a musical ear may 
be found in the Karnatic system of music which will be given later. 

On the whole, we conclude, that his 12 Swarams are those in Karnatic muaic. 
Evidently he is of opinion that the Owavimaati Srutia will not suit Kamatie music. 
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Eleventh. 


How the author of Sangeeta Parijatam determines the Sriitis af^er the 

System of Narada. 

Ahobila Panditer was the author of Sangeeta Parijatam. He was bom in 
Ahobilam, a village near the Tungabhadra in the district of Kurnool. There is a small 
hill in the village, and a cave on the top of the hill, and a temple of Narasimhamoorti 
within that cave. There is reason to believe he was called Ahobila after the village 
where he was born. He seems to have written Parijatam with a view to explain clearly 
the theory of Srutis given in Sangeeta Ratnakaram. He gives his measurements just 
to suit the Swarasthanams found in the Veena of his time, U. nearly 400 years ago. 
However it is distinctly seen that he first quotes the views of Sarnga Dev and then 
proceeds to give his own. We will do well to know what he says about Srutis. He 
says, “ There are 22 Nadis (breath) which run right across the three Nadis of the heart 
namely, Idaikalai, Pingalai and Sushumnai. These are the birthplaces of sound. With 
the help of the stomach, the heart, the Kantam, the head and the mouth the sound 
gradually increases and is brought out. just as the snake is known b}' the names of 
Ahi and Kundali, the sound is known as Sruti and Swaram. Wise men are of opinion 
that there are a number of Srutis, with the difference of the top of a blade of grass, in 
our body Just as in the Veena." 


" In a Veena with the Meru and the Mettu, tlierc arc 32 Srutis by the system of Sa-Pa. 

I give below the c.xp1anation of the Srutis after the system of Narada, etc-, etc. A Swaram can 

never result from a Sruti. TItere are 39 Srutis, of which 7 are Suddha Swarams and 32 are 

_ • 

Vikriti Swarams. Sa, Ma and Pa have four Srutis each. Ga and Ni have two Srutis, and Ri 
and Dha, three Srutis each. (lie then proceeds to give how each Swaram is arrived at). 


The Tara Sa is exactly at the middle of the whole wire in a Veena* Ma comes between 
Tara Sa and Meru Sa. If the whole length of the wire is divided into three equal parts Pa will 
sound in the first part. Ga will occur in the middle between Meru Sa and P.\. Divide the length 
of the wire betw'cen Meru Sa and Pa into three equal parts and locate Ri in the first part. Dma 
occurs between Tara Sa and Pa. Divide the length between Tara Sa and Pa into three equal 
parts and locate Ni after the second part-’’ 

Sangita Parijata's scale for the determination of 12 Swarams. 


N.B. —The measurements have been converted to fractions for, comparison with thosic of others. 


Thtr mt^asurrmnit nf rach Swiiiam in a win; in .KTordanor with 

.Sangita Parijatam. 


• • • 


• • • 




II 


Nam(‘!( nf .Swarams* 


In the full length of the wire... 

In half the „ „ 

In I of the H *. 

In the middle of the Adhara Shadjam and Tara .Shadjam 
in the middle of the Adhara Shadjam and Panchamam 
In the middle of the Panchamam and Tara Shadjam 
In V of the len^h of the wire between Adhara 
Shadjam and Panchamam (nearer the former) ... 

In I of the length of the wire between 'I'ara Shad- 
jam and Panchamam (nearer the former) 

The above seven arc SudtUm Stvaras. 


iAdhara Shadjam 
Tara Shadjam 
Panchamam 


Madhyamam 
Gandharam 
I )haivatam 


i 


iRishabham 

I 

'Nishadham 


F'ructioiis 


i 


i! 


s 

If 




R 

Tf 


1 
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The mrasun'ini-nt <if rach Swaram in a wire in acrordanre witli 

SaiiKita Parijatam. 

In a wire 

Make three equal divisions between Adhara Shadjam 
and Rishabham and in the second division place 

Between Adhara Shadjam and Dhaivatam . 

Make three equal divisions between 'I'ivra Gandharam and 

Tara Shadjam and in the first division place . 

Make three equal divisions between Panchamam and Tara 

Shadjam and in the first division place . 

Make three equal divisions between Dhaivatam and Tara 

Shadjam and in the second division place. 

These are I 'ikriti Swarams. 


Naini's of Swarams. 


Fractioiii. 


Komala Rishabham 
Tivra Gandharam 

rivra Madhyamam 

Komala Dhaivatam 

I'ivra Nishadam 


H 


% 5 
HO 


1 I 
I H 





I Ailharn SluuljHin ... 

I Komala liinhaham'^ 

I 

I _ 

2 ' Rishabhatn 
Uaiidimnnn 
Tivm (iaiKUiHi'iiin * 
.Madlivaiiiain 


1 


• > ft 
.n 


2f ; 


3 

4 i 

5 

« 

7 
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N 

W 


II 


I ii 
I 
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Tivra .Muilliyaiiiain * j 

I 

Haiiohainaiu 
KuJiiala IMiaivattfin* 

r 

Dlinivataiii • 


A fi 
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< 

I J 


10 N isliHiiuiii 

ll! Tivra Nislnulam * 

12 'I 'hi'h SliHiijaiii 
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1 u 
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133 200 
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498 
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« 
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3200 
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8 1-19 
28-44 

12 1-78 

26-67 

1-33 

25-33 

9 . 1-33 

24-00 
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6 

6 
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12| I 1-78 
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9 1-33 

25-33 

9 1-33 
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12 ! 1-78 

: 22-22 

61 0.89 

i 21-33 

12 ! 1-78 

19-56 
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' 18-67 
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6 ; 0-89 

16-89 I 

61 ! 0-89 
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* TkcM flvi art VIkritI SwaruM. 
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Now he proceeds to give the method of arriving at Vikriti Swarams. 

Komala Ri occurs in the second of the three equal parts into which the length between 
Mem Sa and Ri is divided. 

“ Teevra Ga comes between Meru Sa and Dha. Divide the length between Teevra 
Ga and Tara Sa into three equal parts and locate Teevra Ma in the first part. Komala Dha 
occurs in the first of the three equal lengths of the wire between Pa and Tara Sa. Divide the 
length between Suddha Dha and Tara Sa into three equal parts and locate Teevra Ni in the 
second part." 

Next, he gives the different names by which Vikriti Swarams are known. 

Suddha Ga is otherwise known as Teevratara Ri, Suddha Ma as Ati- 
teevratama Ga, Suddha Dha as Poorva Ni and Suddha Ni as Teevratara Dha. 

A Suddha Swaram, when it becomes sharper in the first stage, is called 
Teevram, and in the next step Teevrataram, and in the third step Teevratamam 
and in the fourth step Atiteevratamam. I n the same way, when it becomes flat by 
one Sruti it is called Komalam, and Poorvam when it is flatter by two Srutis. He fur¬ 
ther says that he has given the Raga Lakshanam for all the Srutis with the exception 
of the following ten:— 

“(i) Poorva Ri, (a) Teevra Ri, (3) Teevratara Ga, (4) Teevratama Ga, (5) Teevra 
Ma, (6) Teevratara Ma, (7) Poorva Dha, (8) Teevra Dha, (9) Teevratara Ni and (10) 
Teevratama Nt." 

1 he above Table shows (first column) where the seven Suddha Swarams and 
the five Vikriti are located in the different lengths of the wire in order. The second 
column shows what the different Srutis will be in integers if Adhara Sa be assumed to 
be 216. The third column gives the only two differences in the calculation for the Srutis, 
namely 204,198 units of the Ri Sthanam, according to Ganapati Row Gopala Row Barve 
of Ahmedabad who had followed the system of Parijatam- We feel glad that he has 
minutely followed Parijatam as far as possible. Besides this, there is also something 
noteworthy in his Swarasthanams as regards Ri. The Sootram of Parijatam which 
says that Komala Ri should be located in the length between Adhara Sa and Ri is 
capable of two interpretations, some saying that there should be three Srutis for Ri 
according to Sarnga Dev and others giving only two. Here, although we have given 
Komala Ri to be to suit the opinion of Pratapa Ramaswami Bhagavatar who follows 
the division into three according to Sarnga Dev, yet we believe that the system of 
Barve which divides it into two giving 204 units or H instead of 200 units to Komala Ri 
is far more preferable. Again, Barve gives Ri 198 units or This foreshadows the 
possibility of another Ri between { and 

Of the four units 216, 204, 198 and 192, if we omit 216 or Adhara Sa, we 
get three Srutis. But according to the common idea that Ri should have four Srutis 
we get the following four with d difference of 6 between, namely, 192. 198, 204 and 210. 
If I were made f}, the above four become H* H* II fi respectively. If we thus 
get the four Srutis of the Ri then the method of Parijatam is something good. Of the 
other Swarams, Ga, Teevra Ga, Ma, Pa, Ni and Teevra Ni more or less resemble the 
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Swarams of the Veena. We have never come across a method which is so very accurate 
while proceeding by measurements alone. The other Swarams also are more or less 
accurate and not so glaringly difTererijt as those of others. If we substitute the of 
Barve in place of If, the 12 Swarams of Parijatam will exactly correspond to the 12 
Swarams of the Veena. The author of Parijatam says there are 22 Srutis which are 
derived by the Sa-Pa system. In the same breath he says he follows the system of 
Narada and gives the above method. This should be noted. This makes us suppose 
there must have been an instrument which had its Swarams marked according to his 
measurement. He must have made that instrument the basis of his calculations. We 
conclude, therefore, that there must have been a system named after Narada which is 
the correct system of the present day, from the following facts;—The author of Pari¬ 
jatam says that he follows the method of Narada. Narada is called Yalasrian, in 
Silappadhikaram the ancient'I'amil treatise. There was atone time a Veena called 
Narada Veena. There was a musical treatise called Naradeeyam or Panchabhara- 
teeyam. He was called the son of Brahma. In spite ol all this, the method for those 
with a good musical ear will never agree with this method which is only meant for 
others. These methods were given for the benefit of the latter which will be only 
.ipproximately correct. This method was only an approximate one so that those who 
began with it might in course of time learn to tune their instruments by the ear. But 
there is not much difference between the two methods. The slight differences in the 
Swarasthanams of this method and other details may be seen in the following Tables. 

The third column of the above Table gives the 12 Swarams and their measure¬ 
ments in the wire, the fourth column gives their fractions while the sixth, their respective 
cents. In the 6th column 

the .second Swaram or Rr, gets 204 cents, 
the fourth Swaram or Gaj gets 404 „ 

the fifth Swaram or Ma, gets 498 „ 

the seventh Swaram or Pa gets 702 ,. 

the tenth S varam or Nii gets 1018 „ 

the eleventh Swaram or Nig gets 1106 „ 

and the twelfth or Tara Sa gets 1200 „ 

Here we find there is approximately a difference of too cents between each 
of the Swarams. The 1st, the 3rd, the 6th, the 8th and the 9th Swarams get a little 
over 100 cents each. Their difference is due to the fractional division of the wire. 
Though the fractions § and | are the only ones that agree with the previous calcu. 
lations, the other Swarams more or less agree with those of the Karnatic music which 
cannot be said of the Srutis of others. 

Looking a little ‘more deeply we find the interval of the two .Swarams between 
the second and the fourth Srutis (t.r., 204 to 404) is 200 cents. Secondly, the interval bet¬ 
ween the first and the ninth Swarams (r>., between 133 and 933) is 800 cents i.r., 100 
cents for each Sruti. Thirdly, the interval between the sixth and the ninth Srutis 
is (933-631) 302 cents, for the three Srutis. All these distinctly' show that each Sruti 
should have 100 cents. 
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The view of Parijatam as regards Srutis occurring m Indian Music. 
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He determines the Swarasthanams heiiig cognisant of the difference, even 
during his time, between tha Dvvavimsati Srutls and tlie.Srutis in use in the Ragas. 
He gives the method for generating Ragas with the help of the 12 Swarams only saying 
tli^t he omits the other 10 as they are open to doubt and not in practical use. We 
should not think lightly of the fact that ^ has taken these 1 2 Swarams only. 

If, in an age when Dwavimsati Srutis were in practice, he established only the 
12 and rejected the ten, musicians of the time would have taken him to task. Evidently 
they were silent because only these 12 Swarams were in actual use." From that time 
up to the present day, it is clearly seen that musicians who sing Ragas as well as writers 
on Srutis only use these 12 Swarams as the fundamental ones. Seeing there was the 
same doubt as regards the other Svrarams even then, as it is now, to clear the dbubt 
once for all, he rejected thj doubtful ten and established only the 12, and thus saved 
music from a great danger. Thenceforward, the objections raised against the 22 Srutis 
were not so virulent. To these who consider deeply, his system would certainly 
appear an ancient one as clear as.dayligbt. For, the Sa<Pa system implies that each 
Swaram used in a Ganam should have the right measurement common to the scries, 
should agree in sound with itsand should have a difference which should be com¬ 
mon to the progressive series. A comparison as to how far the Swarams obtained by 
the Sa-Pa series and the Swarams according to Parijatam Which discusses the Srutis 
in an octave agree with one another may be seen from the Table which gives the 
Srutis of South Indian music. 

After having learnt some of the Sanskrit Slokas of Parijatam with the help of 
those who are eminent in Sanskrit literature and music we have interpreted them in the 
correct manner and have given the measurements. We presume they are correct, as 
the same measurements are given by Bhandarkar and Barve. Though there is a slight 
difference as regards the two Ris with 99 and 151 cents respectively, given by Barve, 
we conclude he is not wrong in interpreting them in such a manner. 






Twelfth. 

Tbe opinion of Rao Sahib Bhandarkar, B.A., L.M.S., of Edward 
Hospital, Indore, as regards the Swarams in Indian Music. 

We think it rifl^t to give the opinion of the above gentieman aa he is in many 
respects the best of the writers on Srutis of Indian music we came across his essay on 
Srutis in Indian Music in the ** Indian Musical journal" edited by Veena Krishna Rao, 
the Samasthana Vidwan of Mysore. We requested the gentleman to send us further' 
contributions it any, seeing that he was so interested in music. Accordingly we 
obtaided a few more essays which he had written to the Indian Antiquary." Out of 
which wa quote below what he says on Srutis in the Indian Music journal. 

^The Indian Music Journal, jigxa May and June Issue, Volume II. No. a Page 43--43 

edited by Mr. H. P. Krishna Row, B.A., Mysore. 

For inatance, the following experiment may be tried. Ahobila, author of the S. P. 
givea the tuning of the four wirea of the vina aa anumandra' Sa, anumandra Pa, mandra Sa and 
mandra Pa. 'nUs is also one of the recognised modes of toning with the Carnatic school. This 
tuning docs not necessitate a recourse to the scale of equal temperament But for practical pur» 
p os es of playing we must not have more than twelve notes to the octave and we shall have there- 

t 

fore to make a selection in the case of chromatically altered notes. [Of course there is no such 
restriction in the case of the human voice or stringed instruments without frets.] I would suggest 
the following values for the twelve notes, using the nomenclature of the modem Hindustani 
school 

WIRE I; WIRE II. 

Sa = s FA s I 

Komala Ri s ^ Komala Dha s | 

Ri = V Dha = # 

Komala Ga = f Komala Ni = f 

Ga = I Ni = V 

Ma = i Mandra Sa = 3 

Tivra Ma = || Mandra Ko Ri = f| 


WIRE III. 
Sa ss 3 

Komala Ri = f| 

Rt = V 

Komala Ga =s V 
GA = I 


WIRE IV. 
Pa = 3 
Komala Dha = ^ 
Dha = if 
Komala Ni = 

Ni = V 
Madhya Sa = 4 


Ma = I Madhya Sa s 4 

• » 

This is the arrangement for the first six firsts. The remaining frets should be so adjusted 
aa to produce on wire IV notes with aooeoted intervals. As in the case of the other tuning, the 
first tbres wires are to.be used only for the productiop of notes lower than the note of the I^rth 
wire open. Unfortunately with this tuning it is.not at all easy to find the correct positions fior 
the frets as in the other caee, and it would be neeeseary to do the work with the hdp.of proper 
tttDiuf-fbrks.if tolerable aocttracy is to be secured. Having built au^ an instrunent, it would be 
interesting to compare t^ performance with that of obe tuned to equal tempenunent i need, 
hardly add that the perfiunnanoe will have to be JudgM by rompstent persons.’* 
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The Table showing the opinion of Bhudirkar as regards the Swarams 

in use in Indian Music. 
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When wc look into the above Table and notice some of his statements we find 
that he mentions 12 Swarams in an octave which should be of equal measurement. 
He distinctly says that our ancient mu.sic never admitted of Srutis with unequal inter* 
vals. But his measurements show four different kinds of intervals, fri H and ; 
and the order of the 12 Swarams is according to that of ClementSi Deval and Nagoji 
Row. He also says clearly that the 12 Swarams belong to Hindustani music. Wc could 
not say further on his theories as we do not know what his views are. But when we 
find that he rejects the 10 Srutis on which there is a difference of opinion and chooses 
only the 12, we are led to believe that he does not view the 10 Srutis to be correct. 

Further, he says that the Karnatic system is superior and that the determina¬ 
tion of Swarams by the Veena is highly reliable. I'uither, he gives the following cal¬ 
culations of Parijatam as regards the Srutis. 

The Indian Music Journal, i 9 ia May and June Issue, Vol. II No. 2. 

Making these corrections this scale stands thus: - 

OPEN SIRlNG=i 

Sa = I Pa = I 

Ko -Ri = H Ko-Dha = fi 

Su—Ri = H Su Dha = iV 

Su -Ga = il Su “Ni = fl 

Ti 02 = H Ti Ni = H 

Su -Ma = J Tara -Sa = i 

n- Ma = U 

In the 36th and 37th pages he critisises the view of (i. G. Barve as his does not 
resemble that of Parijatam in the Rishabha Sthanams though it agrees in other respects. 

From the above table, we .sec that he gives the same fractions for Srutis a.s 
are found in Table 33 in p. 380 which gives the system of Parijatam. Evidently he 
has interpreted the system given in Parijatam distinctly as given in the book. lie gives 
things as they are and not like other writers who attempt to improve upon Parijatam 
and give different calculations, ilis measurements are clearly stated in Table 
35i where we see that with the exception of the 3rd Swaram or «, the 5th Swaram or 
the 7th Swaram or the loth Swaram or the otlier seven resemble those of the 
other writers. 

To conclude, wc must say that though he was well aware of the opinions of 
Parijatam, he has changed his views to suit Western music, contrary to his own con¬ 
viction. 
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TABLE 35. 

Bhandarkar’s interpretation of Parijata’s slokas regarding the Srutis 

practised in Indian Music. 
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Thirteenth. 

The opinion of Mr. G. G. Barve as regards the Swa*aiDS..in use in 

Indian Music. 

The Indian Musical Journal May and June i9x3 Vol. II No. a edited by Mr. H. P. 
Krishna Rao, B. A., Page 36 and 37. 

‘‘ In very recent years the verses in the Samgita Parijata wliich give the Scale b}' describ¬ 
ing the necessary division of a stretched string, liave attracted considerable attention. The first 
writer to my knowledge, to bring them to the public notice in print was Mr. Ganapatrao Ciopal Rao 
Barve of Ahmedabad. According to his interpretation of the verses the division of the stretched 
■String is ns follows* 

Samgita-Parijata’s scale according to Mr. liarve’s interpretation. 

f)pen String = 1 

Sa ■= I Pa = H 

I)ha= 1; 


A 

A 


Ko 

Su I 'I i.i 1.. 

Su—Ni = 3 

Ti -Ni = AS 
Taia~Sa = i 


Dha = 


Ko -Ri - i? 

Sn Ri = g 
Su - Ga = 
l i -Ga = 

.Su Ma = •; 

Ti -Ma = liS 

This interpretation is quite correct except for the note .Su. Ri. and consequently, except 
for Ko. Ri. also. Safiavoh purvabhagf c/in, sthaf>fiuiyo tlia ri swarah- It must be admitted that 
these lines are loosely worded.” 

The following table gives the calculations of Barve for the theory of Parijatam. 

We find from the above Table that all Swarains are correct with the exception 
of the first two Sthanains /. c. Koniala Ki and Suddha Ki. 'I'his too seems to have result¬ 
ed from the particular interpretation of the .Snotram '‘Sapayoh purvabhage cha. stha- 
paniyo lha Ki swarah.” lie locates Ga dividing the J of the length of the wire between 
Sa and Pa into two. That is j| x .J = i : 1—A = «• The fraction between Sa and 
Ga or he calls Ki. 'I'hut is i —i ; J x .\= ,'.5; and i —This is 151 cents. 
Further, he divides the half length below it into three equal parts and locales Komala 
Ri there. In other words, Komala Ui is 1 —H=-iv: ra^ .t= an i ii+n«= 14 * Phis is 
99 cents. We may find that there is another Swarain by the .side ol it which has 
nearly 50 cents. For \\ = 'Fhen the 7 Swarams of the series are iln, 
j[^ and :|{! which is S,\. or is Ga. So-J,', may become another Ga. We have said 
alread}’that ;!;! occurs as a half Sruti in the interval below Ga with 151 cent.s. He 
divides the interval by the side of this into three equal parts and locates another 
Swarain which is il,! or [4, with 99 cents. But Bhandarkar gives here another Swaram 
or II with 204 cents. For, the interval between Sa and Pa is divided into 3 equal 
parts and the Swarain located in the first, i —j| = jl ;AxJ = }|: i —This is Suddha 
Ki) and the interval below it is divided into 3 pafts and the first part or || is called 
Komala Ki with 133 cents. We cnnMude, then, that the Komala Ki must also have an 
interval of 100, just us we have shown the 2nd, the 4th, the 5lh, the ;th, the 10th, the 
I ith and the i2tli Swarutns have. So, the Komala Kt of Barve \l with 99 cents must 
be the real first Swaram. 


lanra’i SriUi. 



Th*‘ difference. 
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It will be more or less consistent with the regular order of Swarams if we 
accept the Ki of Bhandarkar ($ or 204 cents), and the Komala Ri of Barve or 99 
cents). The Sootram we have quoted above i.s capable of being interpreted either 
way. " Sapayoh Poorvabhage Cba” means, divide the interval between Sa and Pa into 
three parts and locate Ri in the Poorva bhaga or the first part. We get by this means 
Ki which is |. Thi.s is how it is commonly interpreted. The other interpretation is, 
Ga comes between Adhara Sa and Pa, Oha between Pa and Tara Sa, so Ri and Dha 
may come in the middle of the Purva Bhaga between Adhara Sa and Ga, and Pa and 
Dha. We may also assume Sa-Ga as Poorvabhagam and Ga to Pa as Oottarabhagam 
and take the middle of Sa to Ga or Poorvabhagam. As he does not say that three 
divisions should be made and as he divides Sa to Pa and Pa to Sa into two equal parts 
he might mean that this interval should also be divided into two parts, the former of 
which will be Poorvabhagam. It appears that Barve has also interpreted this in the 
same manner. 

It appears that if we accept the Ri between Sa and Ga which is fi with 151 
cents we also accept the other two Ris, xi with 99 cents, and ) with 204 cents. By this 
method we may obtain all the Srutis in the octave. 

We find from the remarks of Dr. Bhandarkar about Barve, that the latter 
printed and circulated the system of Parijatam as regards determining Srutis. So he 
deserves all praise as feeing the first who attempted the system of determining the Srutis 
in Indian music. 

On the whole, we conclude that his 12 Swarams more or less resemble the 12 
Srutis of Karnatic music. 
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Fourteenth. 

The opinion of Fox Strangways for determining the Srutis in use in 

Indian Music. 

We know that this gentleman travelled a good deal and took great pains to 
gather information about the customary and traditional use of Indian music. When he 
came to South India in the course of his travels in 1912, we were given to understand 
that he was anxious to get information about Indian music and wanted our help. So 
when we met> we asked him whether he wanted any information about the Srutis or 
Ragas in use. He said that he was not particularly anxious to get information about 
those points. However, we shall do well to say a few words about his tables of Srutik 
published in 1914 in his Music of Hindustan." 

Music of Hindostan by Fox Strangways P. 115. ltd, 

* 

" In the following diagram, column 1 gives the tonatit.ucnl elements of each note in terms 
of the Major Tone ((i=|), the minoi Tone and the Semitone (r=:f|). Columns IV and V 

give the representative fiaclions, di.stributed into 'quintal' (those derived from the iiflli (|) alone) 
and ' tertian'(those derived jointly from the filth and the third!). Column II gives the equi' 
valent of these in cents and column III their differences (or, speaking in ratios, their quotients) 
Columns VI and Vi I are adjustments proposed by Mr. Clement.s,on the strength of obscrvation.s 
taken by Mr. Deval of Poona on a dichord; his two tertian intervals arc h Fourth apart, and his 
two septimal, a Fifth. (Septimal intervals are derived from the septimSl seventh 1=969 ceiits.l 

Music of Hindostan by Fox Strdngways P, 118. 

" First, the Carnatic system ‘ merges': it recognizes not twenty two, but only sixteen 
nominal and twelve real sub>divisioiis of the scale," 

In the Hrst col. uf the above Table the 26 Srutisthanams, and in the second 
col. he gives the 22 Srutis he has chosen out of them. The third column gives the 
names of the Srutis and the following Swarams are given their alternate ones. Ki,, 

Masi HhA|, and NI4. which are specially marked. In the fifth col. we see the fractions 
for the Srutisthanams and in the sixth, their cents calculations. 

Of these Sthanams, we find that, with the exception of |V, the first Sthanam. 
^ the i 7 th and HI the asth, the rest are found in the Table of Srutis of Clements and 
Ilf in that of Deval. We have noticed already how Clements and Deval say that 
their Srutis belong to Hindustani music only. In the same way, Strangways seems to 
give the Srutis for Hindustani Music and recognises only 12 Swarams definitely for 
Kamatic Music. But it is to be noted that their Dwavimsati Srutis do not agree with 
those of Saranga Dev and their Sruti intervals are not in uniform order but varied as 
84, 28, 70, 22 and 90. This enables us to say that there is no agreement between the 
Srutis of Sarnga Dev, the Dwavimsati Srutis and the Srutis of these writers. This 
may be clearly understood from the table of Srutis of Sarnga Dev. 
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TABLE S 7 . 

The table of Fbx StranBways which gives the Srutis in use in Indian Music. 
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Fifteenth. 

The opinion of Chinnasami Mudaliar, M. A., as regards the 

of South Indian 


The above author has published a hook on music where the Ragas and Raga- 
malikas of South Indian music are represented in Knglish ^taff notation. Here he 
seems to approve of the 72 Melakartas based on the 12 fundamental Swarams. How^ 
ever, we shall sift his opinion also as regards Srutis. In the first place, he gives a 
Fable showing the names of Srutis as used among the Italians, the Krench. the German 
and the Knglish musicians and their calculations. ,\i)d side by side, he gives the 
names and the calculations as used by South Indian musicians, lie points out how 
thftre is a slight difference of opinion among the various nations. .So we need not 
dwell very much on this question. 

Me says, " The Chief Musical nations of Kurope h^ive also adopted different 
names for distinguishing the Vikriti Bedhas of the several notes ; the following com¬ 
parative table exhibits in one view their nomenclature as well as their mathematical 
valu'es from a strictly .scientific point of view (N.IV The Iasi column is inserted merely 
to show the corresponding Indian names : the notes are not identical with the tiuro- 
pean varieties printed in the same parallel columns, nor are their mathematical values 
exactly the same." 

The following Table jy must be compared with Table 40, and the calculations 
given in cols. 5 and 6 of Tabfe 39 may be easily understood bj'n look at the siibse(]uent 
table. 

We notice 20 Srutisthanams in the above Table. Though the number appears 
to be 21. yet when we notice jjl above Sa, and ’92 above Adhara Sa fhis appears to be 
a Swaram below Madhya Sthayi* So we say there are 20 Swaraslhanams. But if we 
accept 17*39 (4 of 347,S) above the 19th Sthanam Srutis. Besides 

this, the Swarams against 3, 5, 6, 7, 8. 11. 13, 14. 15. 16. 17, 19 and 20 in <'ol. t are the 
notes of the Enharmonic scale. Their cents calculations and thei.* difference and their 
vibrations are found in other columns. 

We have already seen how Pa taken as equivalent to jf and Ma to | will never 
help the music of South India. 

Besides this Table he give.s another showing the names of brutis and Vihriti 
Bedhas. We shall consider that Table also. 

In the above Table, the names of the 32 Srutis are found in col. 11. and their 
corresponding English names in col. lo. The Sapta Swarams to which new names 
are given by Govinda Dikshitar are to be seen in col. 8 . Apart from this, the measure* 
menis and fractions for the 22 Srutis are not indicated. So we are unable to make any 
remarks on them. Moreover, as the opinions of writers dilfer as regards Prakrit! and 
Vikriti Swarams. we are not able to say anything as regards tliem also. I'he difference 
in Srutisthanams of different writers of ancient times has been already clearly dealt 
with in Tables 36, 27. 38. 29. 30 and 31. 
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All his music has been based upon the i6 fundamental Swarams formed by 
the combination of Prakriti and Vikriti Swarams. Though these are in a way the 
Swarams used in South Indian music, he does not give their mathematical calculations. 

He further says, that we should not trouble ourselves with the determination 
of Srutis which is an intricate atfair but that the 12 frets of the Veena are quite enough 
for all practical purposes. So we conclude that his view is not to support the cause of 
the 22 Srutis. 
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First or unison ... 
Augmented first ... 

Minor second 

Major second 
Augmented second. 

Minor third ..., 

Major third 
Augmented third... 

Diminished fourth 
Perfect fourth 
Augmented fourth 

Diminished fifth ... 
Perfect fifth 
Augmented fifth ... 

Minor sixth 

Major sixth 
Augmented sixth 

Minor seventh 
Major seventh 
Augmentid seventh 

Perfect eighth 


« CS W ^ 

1 

•ear «r $9 ss st ar stss 

JO A ja A A A A 

isi 

I”* 

z 

s 

Tonic or ^ 

Keynote, y 

J 

Super tonic ... 

Mediant 

Subdominant 

Dominant ... 

Snbmediant or 
Snperdomi- 
nant. 

I.«ading note 
or Snbtonic. 

Octave 

No. 

1 

^ ^ Cl CO ^ to to r* 90 
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E 

S 

M * 

If 

V c 

E 

e« 



Rv 

R. 

R« 


G* 

8 : 


TABLE 40. 

The Sruti Scale of Chinnasawmy Mudallar. 


"si 

tr C B 

O S 
11 'CS; 



1 

jLocation of Swa- 
1 rams in a wire 33 
inches long. 

Fraction of Swa- 
rams if Adhara Sa 

be I. 

8 ® 

4 

34*78 

26/23 

32-00 

1 

30*72 

24/25 

29*63 

25/^7 

28*44 

8/9 

27-31 

64/75 

26-67 

5/6 

25-60 

4'5 

25-00 

25/32 

24*58 

96/125 

24-00 

3/4 

23-04 

18/25 

22-22 

25/36 

21-33 

2/3 

20-48 

16/26 

20-00 

5/8 

19*20 

3/5 

18*43 

72/125 

17-78 

5/9 

17-07 

8/15 

16.88 

64/126 

16-00 

1/2 


M 

‘hjn 

u 2*“ 

J gw 

'S 2 fi 
■iws 


8 

'9200 

10000 

1.0417 


1 '0800 
112.50 
1'1719 


1*2000 
1'2500 
I '2800 


r3021 

1-3333 

1-3889 


1*4400 
1 -6000 
1-6626 


1-6000 

1*6667 

1*7361 



133 

204 

276 


316 

386 

427 


457 

498 


631 

702 

773 


814 

884 

966 


1*8000 1018 
1*8760 1088 

1*9631 1168 



1200 


^ 7 


540-00 

662-50 


683-20 

607'50 

032-81 


648-00 

67600 

691-20 


972-00 

1012*60 

1064*69 


Si 

>S 

oW « 

M 

b OCA 

iS’' 

2 o 


496*80 220*8 



24 
260-00 


259-20 

270-00 

281*26 


288-00 

300-00 

307-20 


703*13 312*50 

720-00 320-00 

750-00 333*33 


777*60 346*60 

810-00 * 360-00 

843*75 375-00 


864-00 384-00 

900-00 400-00 

937-60 416*67 




432-00 

460-00 

468*76 


480-00 
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TIBLE 

Oriental Music by 

“The number of variable sounds within an octave which could be clearly distinguished by 
could not produce pleasing melodic eiftcts when taken together in succession) some had to be 
with others for purposes of determining the position of frets on the (In the subjoined state- 

they are not identical with the other names in common use, and that even their redistribution under 
the Prakriti and Vikriti Bhedas.) 


PRAKRITI. 


VIKRITI. 


Notes Retained. , Total 

lentical-^—■ m.**- number of 

with nutinxf Identical varieties, 

n^l. with Rejected. 

others. 


SAPTA SVARAS. 


Distinct 

notes. 


Identical 


others. 




1. Shadjam ••• Sa ^ Suddha ••• 


Rishabham Ri 


Gandharam ... Ga 


Dhaivatam »• Dha 


Nishadam •>. Ni 


Total number of 

audible notes. •» 


Actual number of 
Semitones. 

Number of notes 
recognised and in 
ordinary use 


Suddha ... 


Madhyamam... Mai Suddha ••• 


Panchamam ... Pa i I Suddha ... 


Suddha ... 


Achyuta... 
• • • 

Chyuta ••• 
Sadharana 




Chatusruti 



Shatsruti 


Suddha ... 


Sadharana 
Antara .... 



Prati 


Achyuta... 

d # • 

Chyuta ... 
Trisruti •.• 
Kaisiki ... 


Chatusruti 


Shatsruti 


Suddha ... 


Kaisiki ... 
Kakali • • • 
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Chinnasami Mudaliar, M. A., P. 41. 

the re 6 ned ear was found to be about twenty two as shown below; but as m good number of these 
rejected and some retained; while a few of the latter had to be treated m more or less identical 
ment, the names of the >s Srutis are given merely for purposes of comparison; it will be seen that 
the 7 main notes, differs from Uie ordinarily accepted division into semitonic intervals, comprising 


Varieties retained 
Govinda 
Dikshita's 
nomenclature. 

Approximate European 
equivalents 

Syllabic. 

Alphabetical* 

8 

9 

1 

10 


To • • • 

C Flat 

Sft ... • • * 

• * t • • • 

C. Natural 


Te 

C* Sharp 

Ra 

• 6 • • • • 

Ro • • • •. • 

• 9 9 #99 

D. Flat 

Ri . 

9 6 • ■ • • 

D. Natural ••• 

Ru 

Ri ••• ... 

D. Sharp 

Ga 

j^o • • • • ■ * 

E* Double flat*.. 

Gi 

1 •»• . • • 

E. ‘Flat 

Gu 

• • • • • • 

E. Natural 


p 0 . * • • • • • 

F. Flit 

Ma 

Fa 

F* Natural 

Mu ... 

Fe . 

F* Sharp 

• • • • t • 

• • 9 

G* Flat 

Pa 

• ■ • • • < 

G.* Natural ... 


w 6 9 9 9 9 9 

• 

G. Sharp 

Oha ••• 

1^0 • * • •»• 

A. Flat 

Dhi ••• 

y »a . • * • • • 

A* Natural ... 

Dhu ••• 

■ • ■ • * • 

A. Sharp 

Na - 

Jo 

B. Double flat... 

Ni . 

* • •• 

B. Flat 

Nu ... 

J4 

B* Natural ... 

16 

21 

21 

■ • • 

12 

12 

16 

12 

12 


Names of the 22 srutis more or less 
corresponding to these varieties* 


11 


Sa 


fTivra 
J Kumudvati 
I Manda 
I Chhandovati 


n • f Dayavati 
<. Ranjani 


r. / Raudri 
iKrodha 


Ma 


Vajrika 
Prasarini 
Priti 
Maijani 
f Kshiti 
J RakU 

" I Sandipini 
(. Alapini 

f Madanti 
Dha ■< Rohini 
I Ramya 


Ni 


/ Ugra. 
i Kshobhini 


22 


• it 


• • • 
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Sixteenth. 

The Enharmonic scale of the Western Musicians. 

The Swarams used by the Western Scientists are in the order of i, f, f, 

I* I* H H- fVide Table ^ 2 ). 

The the f, the f, the the the |, the A, and the lH found in lines 19. 11, 
7 » d» 4. 3 and 2 are the measurements for the Swarams respectively. Here Sa-Pa is 
f. All writers (as seen from their tables) say that the majority of these Swarams are in 
use in their 22 Srutis. The difference in their measurements is given in cents in 
col. 7 of the Table. The difference of each of the Srutis in cents is given here. Here 
the Swaram^s are of five different measurements. This is nothing but the result of the 
wrong measurement of | and | for Pa and Ma, carried by Pythagoras from India. No 
music is possible with these measurements. 

1. Though it resembles that of Parijatam in many respects, it does not entirely 
correspond with it. 

2. It does not resemble either the view of Sangeetha Ratnakaram which 
advocates the Sa<Pa system. 

3. Nor does it proceed on the principle of | from the beginning to the end of 
the Octave. 

4. It does not correspond to the right system of Samga Dev. 

5. The 22 Srutis of Sarnga Dev could never be reconciled with this. 

6. Perhaps it may suit Hindustani music, but this we are not quite sure of. 


1 
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TABLE 4t 

4 

Enharmonic Scale. 


E 

G 

N 

A 

W 

1 

5 

X 

*0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 . 
i| 

i •/•• 

u 

1 

fl e* 

'/) £ ol 

|§ 

(d 

§.Ei 

•a » g 

'ractioii for 
rams if Adhara 
Sa be 1. 

Cents. 

s for tile inter-] 
between Snituj 

'sli 

1- U • 

i 

5 o 
^ S a 

4tm B 

S c 

l4 

^ I « 

O A. 
!»! 

i 

B 

• 

9 

X 

E 

Id 

X 

i 

1 

s c.s 

S 


31 


iSji 

> 


• 

« 

• 


' • ' 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1 

2 

3 

4 

i » 

i 

• 

7 

8 

9 

• 

16 


r 

S’, 

3200 

! 

1 

0 

71 

540 00 

24000 

256-00 

1 

i 

i 

S. 

3072 

. 24/25 

71 

a A 

f 

562*50 

25000 

266*67 

2 

1 

R.! 

.3000 

' 15/16 

118 


57600 

85600 

273-00 

3 

1 l>b 

R. 

28-80 

; • 9/10 

182 



266*67 

284*44 

1 


R, 

28’44 

i 8/9 

204 



270-00 


5 

1*9 

R.; 

1 

27-31 

64/75 

275 

f 1 

632*81 

281*85 


6 

Eb 

G, 

26*67 

1 

5/6 

316 

41 

?n 

in 

288-00 


7 

1 

1 

K 1 

1 

Gj 

25*60 

4,-5 

386 

a U 

67500 

300-00 

^7| W III 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 i 

F 

M. 

24-00 

j 3/4 

498 

112 

on 

72000 

320-00 

341*33 

0 

>'S 

M, 

22*76 

1 32/45 

590 

vd 

759*38 

337*50 


10 

•*ll I 

P- 

1 

22*22 

25/36 

631 

41 

71 

777*60 

345*60 

368*64 

11 

(i ! 

P. 

21*33 

2/3 

702 

1 I 

71 




12 

•>« 

P, 

20*48 

16/25 

773 

f i 

843*75 

375-00 


13 

A9 

D* 

20*00 

5/8 

814 

41 

86400 

384-00 

409*60 

14 

A 

D* 1 

19*20 j 

3/5 

884 

1 

mm 


400-00 

426*67 

15 


D. 1 

18*20 

188/225 

977 

VO 

949*22 

421*88 

H 

16 

i«a 

N, 

t 

1 

18*00 

*9/16 

996 

19 

ao 


426*67 

455*11 

17 

lift 

N. 1 

17*78 

5/9 

1018 

mm 

■TTfliTlB 

432-00 1 


18 

K 

N., 

) 

17*07 

8/15 

1088 

I 

J 

1018*50 

450-00 ' 


19 

C 

1 

1 

1 

S 

16*00 

1/2 

1200 

112 

1 

i 


480-00 

512-00 
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Table 43 gives the chief intervals for some of the Swarams accepted by 
Western musicians. These have been taken from the 332nd page of Ellis's “ Sensa¬ 
tions of Tone”, and from the 50th page of “Text Book on Sound” by Barton. The 
Srutis and their fractions are given below:— 


37th 

3fl.. 

17.. 
1 *,. 
14 „ 


110th 

i 3 rd 
1 1st 


f 3eth 
A 36., 
+1 20 
tt 28., 

W 34,, 


tjfxl= 
J xj = 

i X4 = 

^ xj= 


=A 27th 1 X 1 
= ft 23rd ft X ft 
= ft 11th M X f* 
= ft30„ » X ft 

—A24 „ I X A 


II 22nd i xftft 

III 20th i X||: 
lift 19th i x|f 

H 2l8t 1 X I 
11 :Wrd I X ftl 


;ftft|3l8t ft X lft=,Vrf 
I? il2th ft X M = fft 

1ft !«.. ft X ||ft=|f; 
ftft 13 „ Ax 1 ft = || 
111 ; 5 „ ift X #1 =111 

. 2nd ft Xftx4=l« 


The first 15 Swarams are generally held as important. Many other Swa¬ 
rams may also be derived when we multiply the Srutis by different methods. But 
these will never suit the Karnatic Music. 

When the Siutis proceed by multiplication, the Ociave never comes to an end 
but has a few cents more or less. The interv’al tliat is thus over a^d above or less is 
called the Comma. We have already noted that when we proceed to determine the 
series of a scale by the measurements of and ft in a string we find Pa to be slightly 
flatter than |, and Mn to be slightly sharper than ft. We need not repeat it here again. 

Western scientists recognise, 

The series, i, ft, ft, ft, ft, ft, A and ft as the Major Scale, 

The series i, ft, ft, ft, |, ft, ft and ft as the Descending Minor Scale, 

The series 1, A* ft, ft, ft, I, A and 1 as the Mode of the Fourth or Madhyama 
Gramam, 

The series 1, A> ft> ft> ft, ft A and ) as the Mode of the Minor Seventh or 
Kaisika Nishada Gramam. 

And the series, i, ftft, ft, ft, ft, ft, A and 1 as the mode of the Minor Sixth or 
Komala Ohaivata Gramam. 

But all this does not suit the music of South India, it is clearly seen. Wc had 
to draw the attention of our readers to this Enharmonic scale because many have copied 
the fractions of this scale for their 23 Srutis and we wanted to prove that these Swarams 
will never suit the Karnatic music. We have shown by' various Tables that the 
measurements | and ft are but rough and approximate and that the Octave will never 
come to an end if wc go by them. But, inasmuch as the concensus of opinion is that 
Sarnga Dev accounts for his 22 Srutis by the measurements | and ft though some of 
them doubt it, and as we should necessarily find out the real view of Sarnga Dev and his 
measurement for Srutis, we now proceed to the view of Sarnga Dev as regards Srutis. 
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TABLE 48 

CHIEF INTERVALS WITHIN AN OCTAVE. 


Inten'als. 


Xo. 


I'twiitliini I «* 

ttf Hio 


liilontilH 


IfM 0M 
% 

l-g g! Innna-- I ^ 

\mm 


^ C •; 
*S 5 

y-w •— 


CniHon 


• • • 


^litior 

Seconds 


Mnjoi- 

iSt't’oiuls 


Minor 

TliinU 

Major 

ThiniM 

FoiU'tliK 


Sharp 

Kouilhs od 
Flat Fifthn. 



Fiaiid 


• • • 


• • • I 


Minor 
Sixtlia 

' 29 
30 

Major Sixth!«{ ^ 31 

33 
1.33 

Minor | / 34 
Sevenths...j \ 33 
Major 7tli. i 33 


t> 3 

I 

32’00 
31*60 
31*25 
30*72 
30*03 
I 30*34 
l> b ' 30*00 
29 91 

» ; 28*80 
: 28*62 
i> 28*44 
28*13 
27*31 
27*00 
26*67 
25*60 
25*00 
34*00 
23*93 
33*70 
3304 
2jl*76 
22*50 

: 2 a ‘23 
121*60 
21*40 
31*33 
20*48 
Ab 120 00 
A i 19*20 
A 118 96 




t 
t 
t 
t 
t: 

t 

t' 

!l 

♦ ! 

• : 

* ! 

I 

15 


t 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

t 

t 

♦ 

# 

O 

o 


(Ictave 


• • • 


37 


MM 18*75 
18 29 
Aft il8 30 
Mb i 18*00 
Mb j 17*78 
B jl7'07 

V 116*00 


it 

it; 

« 

I 

■ 

t 

0 

C ' 

t. 

t 

« 

t! 

t 


80/81 

135/128 

24/25 

67/70 

128/135 

15/16 

100/107 

9/10 

161/180 

225/256 

64/75 

'27/'i'2 

5/6 

4 lS 

'25/'i'2 

3/4 

80/107 

20/27 

18/35 

33/45 

45/64 

25136 

27/46 

109/163 

2/3 

16/25 

616 

3/5 

16/27 

75/138 

4/7 

138/325 

9/16 

5/9 i 
8/15 

i/» , 


V. 

C 

X 


\'ihnition« 
if the VihinH 

tions for l'ni> 
Mun in 540. 

8 


.lunt Intonatioi), Meniitone and 
oth»*r Names. 


0 

32 
43 
70 
76 
92 
112 
117 
182 
193 
204 
224 
275 
294 
316 
386 
427 
4981 
503; 
520 


540-00 
546*75 
552*96 
562*50 
564*18 
569*53 
576*00 
577*80 
600-00 
603*73 
607 50 
614*40 
633 81 
640*00 
648*00 
675*00 
691*20 
720 OU 
732*25 
729-00 
5691 750-00 
590! 75911 
6101 768*00 
631; 77711 
680, 800*00 
697 i 807*52 
703 810-00 
773 843} 
814 864-00 
8841 900-00 
906! 91 li 
9261 932-00 
969 > 945-00 
977' 949! 
996 060-00 
1018 973-00 
1088 1013*50 
1200 1080-00 


• B • 


The Comma. .1. (. 
ii ft to A b* Mt. Ui-pnt IMesis. 
n (o Dft. J-. I. 

C to (* ft or Small Semitone. Mf. 

I C to t'ft. .1.1. Ijir^er JJmtnn 

i Diatonic Semitone. .1.1. 

• 

I l)iatoiii(*»Seinitoue. Mt. 
i Siiin-ll whdii* Tone. J. I. or Minor Tone, 
j Eveiy whole Tone. Mt. 
liHrge whole Tone. .1. I. or Mnjov Tone, 
Diininislii^l minor Thinl. 

Auf^meiitetl Tone. 

Pythn^oreiin ininor Thinl. 

Alinor Tliinh .1. I. 

Major Thiiil. Jr I. 

DiininiHliHl Koniili. 

Kotiith. .1. I. 

Foiirtha Mt. 

Aeute Fourth. 

Suiiei-fluon.^ Fonrtli. 

'I'litune. 

DiminiNliHl Fifth. 

Aciite (limiiiiNlied Fifth. 

(I rave Fifth.* 

Fifth. Mt. 

Fifth. J. f. iiIh4i Fythfii^orean. 

(ti-Rve Hn|K‘iHiioiiri Fiftle 
i Minor Sixth. J. I. 

! Major Sixth. J. I. 
i l^lhiif^omill iiuijor Sixth. 

I Just climiniHlitMl Seventh. 

: Triiiii|N*t Seven!Ii. J. I. 

I Kxtivnie Nhiir|p Sixth, 

* Minor S!*ventli. J. I. 
t Acute iiiitior St^venlh. J# 1. 

I 

Miyur Seventh. .1.1. 

(k-tave. .1.1. and Mt. 


t ContmoH to Bffsih. Eltis and Barton. \Mfntioned by Mr. Barton. * Mtntiontd by Mr. Etlis. 

J. 1. Standi finrjuit Intonation and Mt. for Mtantont. 

ffe. CilMlallM. IM Mwbm muhal ^ ai* Mr •««. 
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Seventeenth. 

IV.—The Sruti System of Sarnga Dev. 

'Phe Dwavimsati Srutis of South Indian music according to Sangeeta Ratnakaram. 

Though many are of opinion that it is quite possible to determine the 32 
Srutis in Indian music and to bring them to practical use. yet it seems to be a hopeless 
task owing to the conflicting opinions o( the writers on the subject. Some of them 
have studied the Srutis of Hindustani music, and have given their opinion, while others 
pick out a line here and a line there from ancient authors and try to palm them oIT as 
their own. However, we will do well to point out the contradiction in their theories 
first and then speak about the Srutis in use in South Indian music. For, it is manife.st 
from the writings of the above authors that ihey merely adopted the term Dwavimsati 
Srutis of Sarnga Dev and marked the Swarasthanams without trying to understand 
his real meaning in the determination of Srutis. Some gave Tables of Srutis which 
applied only to Hindustani music, which resembled more or less the modes of the 
Western musicians. Others copied the same Western modes, altering only a lew 
Swarams here and there, and called them the Srutis of South Indian music. But it 
makes one smile to think that all these conflicting theories are palmed ofl' as the 
Dwavimsati Srutis of poor .Sarnga Dev ! 

The above writers merely made the term Dwavimsati Srutis the burden oi 
their song, without understanding the real meaning and dignity of .Sangeeta Katna- 
karam, and distributed the Srutis in the octave in any way they liked. It is clear that 
they have not grasped even ah iota of the meaning of Sarnga Dev. It is impossible 
to reconcile an ancient and impracticable theory with a modern one. Phe ancient 
works should be examined in the light of modern criticism, and al^ that is impracticable 

shonld be given up, and all that is good should he accepted. An ancient work may 

■ 

continue to be good even at the modern day, but it may also be superseded b)’ a modern 

work owing to exigencies of time. It i.s the duty of wise men to discriminate between 

the two and hold last that which is good. It is not advi.sable either to give up an 

ancient work which is good on the plea of its being impracticable now ; on the other 

hand, an ancient work which conflicts with the modern practicability must certainly be 

discouraged. We shall understand presently that the .system of Sarnga Dev is alien 

to South Indian music just as it does not suit the music of the North. We have to 

% 

examine here the system of Sarnga Dev because Sangeeta Katnukaram is held in liigh 
esteem ns the standard work on Indian music. So we shall deleiminc the Srutis 
according to his system and compare them with those of other writers who also swear 
by him. and then draw our own conclusions and not blindly grope about in the dark 
like the above writers. 

'Phe very fact that the octaves as they proceed should have the vibration of 
their Srutis in Geometrical progression shows that music of the ancient days was 
highly eflicient. Just as the octaves proceed in the ratio of 1, 2,8 etc., so also the 
Swarams should do, he says. ^ 'I his should be carefully noted. Many have erred be< 
cause they did not note this. We might clear all our doubts if we examine the 23 Srutis 
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mentioned in his book, how they stand when the Gramams are changed and how far 
they agree. The different opinions given by the various writers on the 33 Srutis, 
namely, Sahasrabuddhi, Kaja Surendra Mohan Tagore. Deval, Clements, Nagoji Row, 
Barve, Dr. Bhandarkar, Manickya Mudaliar who wrote Sangeeta Chandrika, Chinnasami 
Mudaliai'i m.a.» Subramania Sastrial, Panchapakesa Bhagavatar, Pratapa Ramasami 
Bhagavatar and others, made us conclude that the opinion of Samga Dev must be some¬ 
thing different. The following Tables will show that the above writers who determin¬ 
ed the Srutis, having his book as their authority, have gone clean out of his track as re¬ 
gards the Srutis. So we shall do well to find out the Srutis first according to his 
system, prove their correctness by seeing whether they stand the test of change of 
Gramam, and then compare them with the calculations of those who have interpreted' 
him. Then we shall come to the conclusion either that these are not Dwavimsati Srutis 
or that the author of Ratnakaram gives a completely different view. 

The main idea of Sarnga Dev as regards Srutia given in his Chapter on 
Swarams is as follows:— 


An idea in the mind generates Agni, which in its turn generates Vayu. 'I'his Vayu pro¬ 
ceeds upwards from the .Brahinakrantlii or Mr^oladharam through the stonmeh, tlie henrt, the trunk, 
the head and the mouth in the shape of N.idani. In these five places, Nadain obtains tlic live 
corresponding names of Ati Sookshmam, Stokshmain, Pushtain. Apuslitain and Kritlirinium. 
The Nadam increases in intensity in the ratio of 1, s and 4 being Mnndarani in the heart, Ma<lhya- 
mam in the trunk and Taram in the head. The sound which is thus produced lias 2j varieties. 
'Ilie sound which could be distinctly heard is called Sruti. There are two fireatliing apparatuses 
going upwards from the licart which arc called Idaikalai and Piiikalai. There are 32 (Nadis) 
arterial passages across these 22 , When the air passes through them tlie.se |>assages dilate and 
the sound comes out. In the same manner there arc 33 Sthnnams in the trunk and the lieud. 
'Phis may be proved with the help of two Veenas. 


Have two Veenas with 33 strings each. In the hrat Veena, tune one of the strings so ns 
to produce the lowest possible sound. Tune the second string so that it might sound the next 
possible note. No sound should be possible between the two. Arrange and tune all the wires 
on the same principle. Now the wires are arranged and tuned in a iirogrcssivc sci ics. Of these 
Sa has 4 Srutis. Fix the 4th of these Srutis as the Sa. Ri will have .t .Srutis, or in other words 
the 5th, the 6th and tite 7th strings will be the varieties of Ki. The two Srutis of (i.i will stand 
on the 8th and 9th wires. The four Srutis of Ma will be on the loth. iith, istli and the i.tth 
wires. The i4thi 15th, 16th and the 17th wires will sound the 4 Srutis of Pa, while the 3 Srutis 
of Dha will occur on the next three strings. Tlie last two strings of the Veena will be responsi¬ 
ble for the two Srutis of Ni- One of these Veenas is Dhruva Veena and the other Chaia Veena. 
Alter the strings of die latter as directed below. If you arrange the Seven Swarams commencing 
them from the jrd Sniti of Sa instead of the 4tli, you wi)! have one Sruti less. If you commence 
the series from the Second Sruti of Sa, Ga and Ni will obtain one of the Srutis of Ri and Uma. 
If three Srutis are left out, Ri and Dha will have the 4 Srutis of Sa and Pa. But when yr.u 
commence the series leaving all die 4 Srutis of Sa on the left. Ri. Ga, and Ma of Dhruva V^een.! 
will correspond with the Sa, Ma and Pa of Chaia Veena. In other words, Sa commciutcs 
oh die sand, Ma on the 9 U 1 and Pa on the i jtb. By this meanst the calculations of Srutis may 
be obtained. From these Srutis proceed the seven fundamental Swarams Sa, Ki, Ga, Ma, Pai 
Dha and NL 


M 
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Sa is of two varieties --Suddli.i Sa and Atcliyuta Sa. When you reduce the 4 Snitis of 
Sa into .‘j, Ki obtains 4 Srutis. In the same way when Ma is reduced b)' one of its Srutis, it be¬ 
comes Siiililha Ma. When twf> t)f the Srutis of Sa arc absorbed into Kakali Ni, it is called 
Acliynta S.v. This is a VHcriti .Swarain, 

In the same way when Ma ^ives two of its Srutis to Anthara Ga and has only 
two .Sriiti.s, it is called Achyiita Ma. 'I'his is also a V'ikriti Sruti. When Sa, with one 
Srnli less, •..'ominenees the 32 nd Sthanam, the 33 rd Sthanam is Kaisika and the 24 th 
Kakali. Both thc.se Swarams are Vikriti. 'Phe Sa which comes in the 3 rd place after 
Kakali is Suddha Sa. 'I'his is also a Vikriti Swaram. Ma is likewise Vikriti. In the 
same manlier when Ma has only two Srutis it is called Achyuta Ma. which is also 
V'ikriti. W'hen Ma gets merged into Suddlia Ga, the first is Sadharana Ga and the 
seenndt Anthara Ga, which is also Vikriti. The Ma which has three Srutis less is Sud¬ 
dha Ma. When Pa has only three Srutis. it is called 'rrisniti Pa, which is also Vikriti. 
VV’lien Pa obtains the tourtli Sruti of Sa, it is ralle<l Kaisika Pa in spite of its four Srutis. 
'riii.s is also a Vikriti Swaram. When Pa has four .Srutis less, Dha gets one of the 
Srutis of P.\ and thus has four Srutis, which is also a Vikriti. So also when Sa has 
OIK'Srutis les.s, Ri gets 4 .Srutis. which additional one is a Vikriti Swaram. lo sum 
up. then, the 13 Vikriti Swarams are;— 

.Sa 'Suddham and Ach^ ntain -2 
Ni Kaisikam and Kakali 2 
Dli.'t while obtaining one of the Srutis of Pa—1 
Ki when obtaining one of.. Sa 1 
Pa Trisruti Pa and Kaisika Pa 3 
Ma Suddham and Aebyutam - 2 
(ia Kaisikam and Kakali - 2 

The Suddha Swarams are 7 . The three Swarams are, Ri in Ha, Ma in Ga,. 
and Diia in Pa. 

The method adopted by Sarnga Dev for determining Swarams could be 
clearly understood by those who know the working and harmony of nature. I'here 
could be nothing there which they cannot understand. 'I'his is a place where the high- 
water mark of South Indian music is clearly seen. Just it is clearly stated that 
the Sthayis should proceed at the ratio of 1 , 3, 4 &c., so also the Swarams of a Sthayi 
should proceed with a uniform interval. We shall see how Sarnga Dev proceeds. 
He says, first take a Veena with 22 strings. Tune the first string so that it may pro¬ 
duce the lowest possible sound. The next string must be tuned to sound the next 
possible note. There must be no possible sound between the two strings. So when 
the 23 strings are tuned on the above principle, the Snitis ascend in a regular serial 
order till the octave is reached. 'This is a natural series, knd this has been stated in 
the easiest language possible. In addition to this he gives the measurement of each 
Sruti also in the clearest language.. Hut there is also something occult attached to it. 
He did not dilate upon it, because he knew that men of learning will easily read bet¬ 
ween the lines. 
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When a stone is thrown in the middle of placid water, waves are' formed 

round the central point which gradually increase in diameter and decrease in iiitcnsity 

at a regular uniform interval. The vibrations of a Swaram are of the same nature. 

The Swarams in a wire proceed upwards at regular uniforjn intervals, whereas tlu< 

Sthanams in the wire go on in an inverse ratio. This is what Sarnga Dev meant when 

he said that the Sthayis should proceed upward at the uniform rsitioof i. 3,4. S cVe. If 

the Swarams proceed at the ratio oi 1 to 3 in the first octave, it is 3 to 4 in tin- second* 

and 4 to 8 in the third. But the length of wire for each octave is ( \actly the reverse. 

If the first octave finishes in the first half of the length of the string, the second (uHave 

hnishes in the quarter of the length, the third in .!, ot the hmgth and the f<iurth octave 

in iV of the length, and so on. The vibrations and length of wire vary iii inverse ratio.' 

Just as the first wave in the pond has a large intensity and small diameter, and just as 

the diameter increases the intensity diminishes, so is the ease with sound wave>> also. 

Again, when a ray of light (roni the eye proceeds in a triangular form and falls upon an 

object, at the apex of the triangle the sight is distinct whih* it gets obscure at the base. 

But at the apex the area seen is small, but at the l>a.sc the area stn .; is ( xiensive so as 

to include even two hills. So is the case with sound waves also. Seliolars will ac- 

!• 

knowledge that this rule is true of .ill objcels of nature. '!'he growth of It'a”es, 
flowers, petals of flowers, and seeds of grass, herbs and plants, the inner growth of trees, 
the growth ofanimal.s. the growth t>( pearls, corals, and oysters, .and the inner growth 
of the layers of the earth —all these show a regular uniformity in their upwani and 
onward progress just like sound waves. In the same way, heaven ainl I'arlh and all 
creation obey the law of regular growth, support each other in their h.irni«»nioiis 
working and thus declare the omiiipotenee of the Creator. We all bclievtr in wbat the 
Holy Bible says, In the beginning was the Word." 'I’he whole world was createjl b\ 
the Word and the sell same Word was the Life. I'he same Word was the «’ause of the 
variety of Nadam. which manifested itself as the S-iptrs .Swarams. as the di/rercni Sriilis 
and later on as Geetams. If Nadam did not obey the law of uniformity there «-ouM be 
no harmony or sweetness. 


Sweetness is caused by uniformity. Whether it be colours, or sounds, or 

tastes, or qualities, or smells, or sensation.s of touch or knowledge, uidess be 

• • 

proportionately made up. they will be abhorred by every (iiie. If i:i an article which is 
compounded of five different ingredients, there is one more or le.ss, it will not taste 
well. This is our every day experience. The same with taste. In the .sanu- manner, 
if sound, its harmony and the calculations of it in a wire vary* how* could it be sweet ? 
It will be just the reverse. The series of sounds which have no uniform ratio between 
them will only form an abhorrent discord. Will musicians of repute accept such 
strange sounds and measurements ? Every one must agree that any system, which has 
no uniformity in length of wire and its corresponding sound.s, must be wrong. 'I'he 
very fact that it is said that the octaves must proceed upward.s in the ratio of one to 
two* and that the series must proceed gradually with a uniform interval between them 
without admitting other possible sounds between, shows that the ancients had clearly 
understood the uniformity of the law of nature. People are quite at liberty to form 
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their own theories with their own measurements and put them into practical use alse. 
But what we object to is, that they should call it the system of Sarnga Dev! 

In spi^e of the clear statement that the series must be uniformly progressive 
without admitting other Swarams between, one writer says that the octave should be 
divided into 22 equal parts.. 

Another locates Ma in the exact middle of the whole string and distributes 
9 Srutis equally in the half length, namely 3 Ris, 2 Gas and 4 Mas. The other half 
he equally divides into 13 parts, 4 for Pas, 3 for Dhas, 3 for Nis and 4 for Sas. 

Yet another mentions 4 Kis as well as 4 Dhas. This class of writers at least 
made equal divisions of the strings. But knowing that the length of wire will not 
exactly correspond with the sounds produced, they left off saying anything about the 
other half of the string. 

Yet others, though they .say the sounds must be of equal intervals, they forget 
the fact altogether, give measurements which do not agree either in sounds or the 
length of the string, and try to multiply them with fractions for equalising them, which 
has landed them in difficulties. These irregularities have been dealt with altogether. 
Their chief errors will also be pointed out hereafter from time to time. 

How strange it is that the opinions of the ancient musicians of this Bharata- 
khandam noted for its excellence, and which was the birth place of so many eminent 
sages should be thus set aside and disregarded! How strange it is that their Sootrams 
should he changed and mutilated and mis-interpreted and added to in this reckless 
manner!! The ancients who were strong on account of the excellence of their 
penance and who were clever in Yogam, Gnanam, Vatham, medicine, astrology, 
Oviam, Gcetam, use of weapons, Mantram, Vasyam and occultism have reserved the * 
keynote pf each science for the purpose of teaching it in person to those best fitted 
to receive it, and so have not stated them explicitly. This fact is mentioned in the 
books. Some have become perplexed owing to the voluminous pages of the books. 
Many have discredited them as pure lies. 'I'here were only very few who understood 
those mystic keynotes by learning them in person from those eminent men who knew 
them. They have said in their works, 

*• They are so hard-hearted that they will not tell them to every one they 

see.’’ 

“ They will not tell the truth to anyone. Those who tell others are ignorant 
and wicked-’* 

" I'ry to understand the mystery which is buried without your knowledge 
and prosper.” 

“ Those who were willing to help wrote works, but hid the mystic truth from 

others.” 

'The science that is not learnt with the help of the Guru cannot be acquired 
even by the sweat of the body.” 

” It (the mystery) will seem to be plain to the eye of every one, but without 
the bvour of the Guru, it can never be acquired.” 
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The mystery of each science is taught at their last moments to a worthy 
disciple of theirs whom they could trust* In the chakram with forty triangles which 
is established in all the temples by Sankarachariar» the jagat Guru, all is plain ynth 
the exception of one little secret which is the key of the whole chakram. and which is 
not visible to the ordinary individual* Without knowing the secret key the chakram 
could never be understood. The key is so arranged that while you say thirteen it 
really means fourteen, that by an easy sign or writing on the ground you must indicate 
one should be added. In the same way there are such hidden mysteries in other 
sciences which cannot be understood unless told by the Guru. The same applies to 
the science of music. This secret has been revealed from time to time only to a select 
few and put into practice either by the special favour ot God or as a result of un¬ 
remitting labour. Such secrets pertaining to the science of music and the system of 
their interpretation will be mentioned later on. 

The Calculation of a Sthayi. . 

What we have to notice specially now is to determine the measurements of 
Swarams from the fact that the Madhya Sthayi Hnishes in the first half of the string, 
and the vibrations of the Swarams from the fact that the Sthayis pnK'eed in Geometri¬ 
cal Progression. Let us assume for this purpose that the length ot wire is 32 inches, 
and the vibrations of Sa 540. The reason for the above assumption will be mentioned 
under the heading “ The Srutis of South Indian music." 'I'he measurements of all 
writers have been reduced to this unifonn standard .so that they may be easily compared. 
Lovers of Indian music! We have determined to write at length and bring this affair 
to a satisfactory conclusion so that others may not laugh at us for quarrelling without 
understanding each other. But it is not an easy matter to reduce the various measure¬ 
ments to this particular standard. However, we have brought everything to a uniform 
standard and have given it in the form of Tables which might be easily understood by 
all. 

We know very well that the ancients skilled for ages in the Science of 
Astronony have devised mnemonics (l)hruva Vakkiams) for remembering the minute 
calculations. The primary numbers are called Moola Dhruvams, and the resultant 
integers are called Varundhruvams (products). I'hus they have made this science easy 
as is seen from their writings here and there. From all this it is clearly seen that our 
ancestors’must have had an easy key for even the most difficult of calculations. As we 
have no such k^s in vogue at the present day we have made use of the 'I'able of 
Logarithms of an eminent English Mathematician noted for his learning and researches. 

The calculations of the Dwavimsaii Srutis. 

We shall first see how the 22 Srutis are a gradually ascending series begin¬ 
ning from Adhara Sa and ending with Tara Sa which is its double, according to the 
theory < f Samga Dev. 

The Logarithm of 1 is o and that of 2 is *5010300. Now let us see how the 22 
Srutis proceed gradually from o to '3010300 without admitting any interval between. 
We can obtain the Logarithms for the Sthanams from 1 to 22 if we divide the Logarithm 
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TABLE 44. 

Showing the 22 Siutis of South Indian music according to*Sarnga Dev, 

the author of Sangecta Ratnakaram. 
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of 2 by 22 and multiply the quotient by the numbers of the Srutisthanams one after 
another by i, 2, 3, 4 &c. Now. if we divide the I^ogarithm of 2 or ‘3010300 by 22 we get 
'01368318 or the Logarithm of the first Sthauam. This is the Logarithm of the second 
of the four Srutisof Adhara Sa. Multiplying this by 2 we get '02736636. This is the 
Logarithm of the third of the Srutis of Adhara Sa. Again, if we multiply the Logarithm 
of the first Sruti by 3 we obtain *04104955. which is the Logarithm of the fourth Sa. 
Likewise we may arrive at the Logarithms of the 22 Sthanams. They stand in the ratio 
of 2»> 2VV nothing more. The Logarithms for the 22 Sthanams may 

be found in column 3 of Table 44. li we determine the numbers for the Logarithms 
between i and 22, we may notice how they gradually rise in an equal ratio between 
Adhara Sa=:i and Tara Sa= 2 . We have stated before that the. Logarithm of 
I is o. Therefore for l.^garithm o the number is i. This is Adhara Sa. So the 
Logarithm of the Adhara Sa is o. For Logarithm of the first Sruti or ‘01368318 
the number is 1 032008. The Logarithm of the second Sruti or'02736636 obtains the 
number ro6504i. The same process will give the numbers for the series which may 
be found in column 4 of the T.ible. Here we may see clearly how the series proceed 
' gradually with equal intervals. To test the correctness of these figure.s we have given 
their decimal fractions also correct to six, seven and even eight places. If we take the 
decimals only to two or three places they will be found still more (‘asy to demonstiate. 
However, we shall do well to compare at least four places of decimals so that the 
calculations may not in course of time get out of reckoning gradually as was the case 
with the Srutis. Just as we found that-the Logarithm of 2 was ‘3010300, so we shall see 
clearly that the Logarithm '3010300 gets 2 as its number. 

The calculation of vibrations for the 22 Srutis. 

We know that the theory of Sarnga Dev is—that if the first Sthayi is 1, its 
Octave must be 2. If Adhara Sa is 1. its Octave must be a. We noticed beforehand 

i 

the 22 intervals between i and 2 . In the same way we must observe how the number 
of vibrations beginning from Adhara Sa= 540. proceed upwards in equal ratio for the 
22 .Sthanams. Adhara Sa has 540 vibrations per second. This has been noted in column 
5 of the Table as i x 540=540 or the first number. In the same way, if we multiply 
the number 1*032008 equal to (the Logarithm of the first Sruti found in col. 4) by 540 
we get 557*28432. Likewise, the number 1.065041 equal to the Logarithm of the second 
Sruti when multiplied by 540 gives 575*12268. So also, the numbers of the Logarithms 
for the 22 Srutis when multiplied by 540 respectively will give us the number of 
vibrations found in column 5 of the Table. The 22nd Sruti Sthanam will end with 
2 X 540 or 1080 vibrations. 

Till now we have noticed at what lengths the 22 Srutis occur in the wire and 
the number of vibrations of each Sruti. It is better to keep the calculations of the 
.Srutisthanams in decimals and ensure their correctness up to two» three or four places. 
But if we take the calculations by vulgar fractional the process of multiplying will cause 
much difference. 
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The calcttlation showing where the sa Snitis occiir in a wire 

3a inches long. 

We must next proceed to locate the 22 Sruti Sthanams in a wire 32 inches 
long. The Adhafa Sa occurs at the commencement and the Tara Sa in the exact 
middle of the whole length of a wire. Therefore we must find out how the 22 Srutis 
gradually decrease in the length of the wire within half the total length. The Adhara 
Sa has 540 vibrations. It sounds at the Meru which is i. We have shown in the fifth 
column of Table 44 how the first Sruti has 557 28432 vibrations. If we divide ■540 
by 557*28432 we get'9689844' In the same manner if 540 be divided by 575*12268, 
which is the number of vibrations of the second Sruti. we get ’9389310. In the same 
manner, if we proceed to divide 540 by the number of vibrations of the third, the fourth 
and the fifth etc., Srutis, we will obtain the lengths of theiwire given in column 6. 

We get i or *5 for the 1080 vibrations opposite the 22nd Sruti. This shows 
how the 22 Srutis gradually decrease in the length of the wire from Adhara Sa which is 
I, to Tara Sa which is i without admitting any other possible Srutj in the interval. 

• 

We shall next proceed to note where the Srutis occur in the wire which is 32 
inches long. We all know that the Adhara Sa sounds in the Meru, and the Tara Sa 
sounds at the i6th inch or one half. These 22 Srutis must occur within these 16 inches, 
and they must rise step by step from the Adhara Sa, Not only they should rise step 
by step but must not admit of any other Sruti in the interval and the Sthayi must come 
to an end exactly at half the length of the wire. In the fifth column of the above Table 
may be found the different lengths of the wire for the 22 Srutis in half the total length. 
We shall new proceed to locate them. 

If we take the Meru to be 1, the 32 inches end there. So it becomes i x 32 or 
32. This is the first measurement in column 7 of the Table. The first Sruti, or the- 
second of the four Srutis of Sa, is *9689844 of the total length (see the second number 
in col. 6). If we multiply this by 32 we get 31*007501 which is the second measure¬ 
ment in col. 7. Likewise, if the and, 3rd, 4th, 5th and the 6th Srutisthanams in col. 6 
be multiplied by 33 we will be able to get the particular length in which each Swaram 
should sound. * *3 of the 32nd Sthanam when multiplied by 33 gives us 16. All these 
measurements are found in col. 7. We may notice a particular uniformity and Imrmony 

between the Swarams if we look into these calculations. 

# 

The harmony between the Srutis. 

Just as the numbers in col* j are of a uniform order, just as they increase by 
a common uniform ratio, in the sa'me way the figures in the other columns also have a 
certain uniformity in them. Any 'Sthanam may be taken as the standard and the 
measurements proceeded with, there will be no difference in the ratio, i wilt be to 4 
as 4 is to 7; 7 will be to 10 as 4 is to 7; 5 will be to 9 as 1 is to s or 9 is to 13 or 13^ 
to 17 or 17 to 21. 9 will be to 17 and 1*3 to si just as i is to 9. ig will be to the 
3rd number of Tara Sthayi or 25 just as 1 is to 13 or 9 to 21. All measuremmits in 
the other* columns will have the same unifomUty. 
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We might also go a little deeper and see a little more clearly how these Sroti 
Stfatmams stand in equal proportipn to one another without any difference. The 
number obtained for the Logarithm of the first Sruti in cof. 4 when multiplied by itself 
gives us the figure for the second Srutisthanam. In the same way* if the seconc be 
multiplied by the number of the first we obtain that of the third. 

For example, 

1*032008 X 1*032008= 1*065041. If this be again multiplied by 1*032008 it gives 
us 1*099131, the figure for the third Sruti. If this a^in be multiplied by 1*033008 we 
get 1*134313, the figure for the fourth Sruti. In the same manner every figure when 
multiplied by that of the first Srutisthanam gives that of the next Srutisthanam. 
Again, the figure for the first Sruti in col. 6 namely *9689844 when multiplied by itaOlf 
gives the figure for the second Sruti and which if multiplied by that of the first Sruti 
, gives the figure for the third, Etc. 

For example, 

.9689844 X -9689844=*9389310; and .9389310 X *9689844=‘9098095. In the same 
manner the figure for each Sruti when multiplied with that of the first, will give us the 
figure for the next. Likewise, if the figure for the fourth Sruti found in cols. 4 and 6 be 
multiplied by itself we get the figure for the 8th Sthanam which is its t>ar^am, and if the 
same figure be multiplied by itself thribe, we get the figure for the 12th Sthanam which 
is its ghanam, and the same when multiplied four times by itself gives the figure for 
the 16th Sthanam which is its varga vargam. * In the same manner, any figure taken, 
when dealt with according to the above rule, will'give us proportionate results. 

We might also notice another dhjformity. The figure for the first Sruti in 
cel. 4 if multiplied by the figure for the same in col. 6 will givd us 1. (1*083008 x 
*9689844= i). The same holds good if the figures for the second Sruti be so multiplied 
(1*065041 X ‘9389310= 1). The figures for the sand Sruti when multiplied together give 
us the same result. (2 x *5=i). Men of knowledge will clearly understand these truths. 

Again, if we look at the cents calculation in cols. 9 and 10, we may find that 
they proceed by a common ratio, 54.54 or nearly 54^. 

Besides this, the decimal fractions in col. 6 when multiplied in a p^tfic^dsr 
ordor will always give us the {woduct For example, multiply the figures for Adbars 
and Tara Sa, or those for the first and the 21st Srutis, or those for the second and thi 
30th Srutis, or those for the 3rd and the 19th; the result will always be k. In the same 
way, if the figures for Adhara and Tara Sa in col. 4 and for the ist and the sisL sn 4 
and the 30th, 3rd and the 19th be multiplied together the product will always be i, Tlhie 
middle or the itth Sruti must be multiplied by itself to obtain the same result 

f . 

These calculatioim might be multiplied and explained in many diflbnql 
ways. But what we have said is quite enough to determine the exact position of the 
Snitisthanama. 

* ■ • . ■ • ■.* ' ' 

Tl^ is die method given by Saranga Dev for. determiahig Siiitis. We fiiatlp 
asoett that no other method oouM give the proper measureamnts, if, MeoidingtoSai!i8f| 
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Dev, the tvro Sthajris must be in the proportion of i to 2, and the 22 wires should pro¬ 
duce a gradually ascending series ol 22 Srutis in the octave without admitting any other 
sound in the middle. Men of understanding must certeinly admit this. Unless the 
rungs of a ladder are equidistant, it will be impossible to go up and down the ladder, 
This is our everyday experience. If there is no such uniformity in the ladder of sounds 
it will be a stumbling block. It is strange that they have not understood this. They 
are not to blame. They stumbled because they tried to multiply the fractions head 
downwards. The Srutis also shared the same fate and became a discordant series. 
Each one believed that he was following the method of Samga Dev and it would be 
inexplicable to others, with the result they all completely strayed away from the method 
of Sarhga Dev These writers who said they had all followed the one method, differed 
very much from each other. And they tried to perpetuate their different methods and 
tri^d to reconcile them with those of modern music by obtaining supporters for their 
respective theories; yea, they went a step further and invented instruments to support 
the fraud. They only excite our pity. We fear that South Indian music will share the 
fate of the ship that is caught in the middle of the ocean during a terrific storm and 
darkness caused by the eclipse of the Sun in the sign of Thulam (^omo.) 


Applying the principle .of changing the Gramam to their new Swarams which 
stray away altogether from the principle of Samga Dev and finding they are not at all 
in agreement with his calculations, some of them say that a few Srutis are newly form¬ 
ed in the process. One of them says that three hew Srutis generate from the Shadja 
Gramam, Madhyama Gramam and Gandhara Gramams respectively, while another fore¬ 
seeing danger in such aprocess and knowing the Srutis vrill not agree, quietly omits them. 
Yet another, hoping that if there were 53 Srutis in the octave the trouble might be got 
jpd of, establishes 53 Sthanams by the Sa-Pa series and says he has picked out 22 out 
'of them. Are not the theories which try to establish 23 , 24 , 25 and even 53 Srutis In 
the octave quite contrary to Samga Dev and his 22, Smtis ? We should particularly 
note that the 22 Smtis, when subject to change of Gramam, should not vary in their 
respective calculations or sounds and that they should satisfy the principle of harmony 
of Vadi and Samvadi. If the 22 Srutis are of a uniform order in calculations as well as 
sounds, they would certainly stand the test of Vadi, and Samvadi in any Gramam, 
beginning from any Smti whatever. If two ladders whose rungs are equidistant and of 
the.same size were tied together exactly one over the other or tied in such a way that 
a rung of one is on any of the rungs of the other either in the three quarters or half (ur 
quarter part, they will certainly serve the purpose of going up and down conveniently. 
But if the two have different kinds of rangs which are not equidistant, the use of them 
separately will certainly be difficult. But if we attempt to tie f of one with the ^ of 
the other or 4 of one with the } of the other the result will be the production of a num* 
her rungs at irregular intervals. -The difllcultles and objecdons raised a^nst the 
syitem of 22 Srutis are to be traded to their irrqgular mdisurements. It will be 
more to the point if the advocates of the system’will reduce to n<^ti<m the Geetams 
wfaidi they sing and bring it into practical use,. Oh the other hand, they ad^ a system 
vldiieh is unnecessary and impracticable, and of which thqy are ignoruit, andeany on a 
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war ef words which will certainly not be accepted by men with knowledge* Again* 
the more they attempt at change ef Grahaswaram* the mere the absurdities araumulate 
and land them in difficulties just like' the accumulations ef dust ef the iron pestle ef the 
Yadavakulam. Even these absurdities will have to be noted here. This will help 
people te understand whether the Srutis according to Saranga Dev or the Srutis ac-' 
cording to these authors are correct. 

The principle of changing Graham according to Sarnga Dev. 

We noticed till new, the system of Sarnga Dev where the 22 Srutis are 
derived in the octave with the aid of the first Veena with 23 strings where they are 
arranged in a gradually ascending series without admitting any other sound in the 
middle. Let us now notice his principle of changing Graham. He says that the seven 
Swanuns occurring in the 4th, /th* 9th, 13th, 17th, 20th and the 32nd Sthanams of the 
first Veena should be made to sound in the 3rd, 6th, 8th, i 3 th, i6th, 19th and the 21st 
strings of the second Veena. This is exactly the same as beginning the fourth Sruti ef 
Sa from the third Sruti of Sa and proceeding upwards so that the seven original 
Swarams occur at the Sthanain one Sruti less. In the same manner, if the fourth Sa 
starts from the second Sa then each Sruti will occur in places 2 Srutis less. So Ga and 
Ni will occur on Ki and Dha. Thirdly, if the fourth Sa commences on the first Sa, Ri 
and Dha lose three places and occur on the and, 3rd and the 4th Srutis ef Sa and Pa. 
Fourthly, when the fourth Sa commences on‘the. sand Sthanam, Sa occurs on Ni, Ma 
on Ga, and Pa on Ma. 

Beloved Readers! we understand infin the work of Sarnga Dev that the 
names given by our ancestors to the Srutis were causing confusion even during his time. 
After him many writers have used many Srutis and Sruti names which are entirely con¬ 
flicting with one another. '1 o make matters worse, some modern writers have invent¬ 
ed 53 Srutis and such fancy names .as Vadiga and Chodika. So we have only num¬ 
bered the Sruti sthanams so that you may not get confused with the different names 
and that one right conclusion'might be arrived at as regards Srutis. We do not make 
a display by giving a number of names of which we are not sure. We give only as 
many names as are necesiuuy for a clear elucidation. 

What we have to clearly note is the fact that just as the numbers 1, 2, 3,4 
have a certain uniform 'ratio between them, just like the regular rungs oi a ladder, so 
these Sthanams are also in. regular uniformity with the same ratio in whatever direc¬ 
tion they may be taken. If they do not have such a ratio, it is a matter well known te 
men of understanding, that they will never agree with the first Swaram, when shifted 
here and there. ' If the ^SAS, 3 Ris, and 2 Srutis of Ga were not of equal intervals 
how obuld the third Siwil bf Ri agree with or coincide with the third Sruti of Sa, and 
the first Ga with the fourth Sa, when Sa commeiices on the sand Srutisthanam ? 
Sarnga Dev made meiitioii of a superior method where the Swarams also agree in the 
same manner. It is clear that he never advocated Srutis with unequal intervals. 

Those who have doubts might easily clear them if they look at the Table 
in the uezt.pafs. 
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TULE 45. 

The following Tables show clearly some of the remarks made 

about changing Grahams. 

• Shadja Gramam. 

According to Sangeetha Ratnakaram. 
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• Madhyma Gramam. 

According to Sangeetha Ratnakaram. 
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• Gandhara Gramam 

According to Sangeetha Ratnakaram. 
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He sairs that when we take a Sruti less in each case beginning from Sa 4 we 
get the Moerchanas of the Sapta Swarams. This he calls Shadja Gramam. What we 
have to note here is, that if Sa should commence from the sand Sruti of Nt it is absolu¬ 
tely necessary that there should be a Sthayi below. For the first Sruti should be the 
lowest possible one, and so any Sthanam telow the first Sa cannot possibly exist, for it 
cannot sound. So we should understand that the change of Graham is possible only 
from the Madhya Sthayl. We clearly see that for purposes of singing Graha Swaram 
and tixing the measurements there should be a Sthayi before Madhya Sthayi and one 
after. 

Shadja Gramam. 

Now we commence the Shadja Gramam. This has 22 Srutis with 4 Sas, 
3 Ris, 2 Gas, 4 Mas, 4 Pas, 3 Dhas, and 2 Nis. Wherever we might commence the 1 
Sruti, the Sapta Swarams should be similar in the measurement of the Sruti. 

_ t 

Madhyina Gramam. 

In the same manner, this Gramam has 22 Srutis with 4 Sas. 3 Kis, 2 Gas, 4 
Mas, 3 Pas, 4 Das and 2 Nis, while the Sapta Swarams should be used in the order 
of their Srutis in the various Ganams. We also note that Pa has one Sruti less or in 
other words, the third Sruti of Pa is used as its Pa and the fourth Pa gees along with 
Dha. While all the other Srutis sound in their own Sthanam. Pa alone sounds in its 
3rd Sruti instead of the fourth. All the ather Swarams remain Suddha Swarams. 

Gandhara Gramam. 

Next comes Gandhara Gramam the one that became celestial. He says that 
this Gramam should also have 22 Srutis with 4 Sas f i, 2, 3, & 4), 2 Kis (5 and 6), 4 Gas 
(7,8, pand 10), 3 Mas (11, 12 and 13), 3 Pas (14, 15 and 16). 3 DiiAsfi/, i8and ipjand 
3 Nis (20, 21 and 32). When they change the Graham they must occur with the same 
regular intervals. Here, all the bther Swarams with the exception of Sa, Ma and Ni 
lose the character of Suddha Swarams. For, the Ri instead of being the 7th Sruti be 4 
comes the 6th, the Ga becomes the loth instead of the 9th Sruti, Pa becomes the idtH 
instead of the 17th Sruti, and Dha becomes the 19th Sruti instead of the 20th. Here 
Ri, Pa and Dha have each one Sthanam less, while Ga has one Sthanam more. So four 
Swarams get shifted from their usual Sthanam thus making Ganam. difficult and involv¬ 
ed. Perhaps on account of this difficulty all the great vidwans had it banished to the 
celestial regions. We do net know what ether things will share the same fate. We 
pray that God may save at least the remnants of South. Indian music from sharing the 
same fate. 

As San^ Dev mentions that it was so banishedeven before his time, it is clear 
that it went out of use ages ago. We are afraid that the same might be the fiite ^ the 
Shadjama and Madhyma gramams belonging to this Ga. 

In the 1 able, the opinion of Samga Dev who said that they should have the 
same harmony while they changed the Cbabam, is indicated by numbers^ For the 
measurements given by Samga Dev for the ii Srutis have the uniform intervals as in 
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the numbers t, 2 , 3, 4&C., and those measurements and sounds exactly correspond 
with these. We have clearly proved there that they would not admit of any other 
measurement. We need not 'therelore repeat it here. The measurements found in 
the Table, when compared with the numbers found in the Table of Gramams. will be 
found to be exactly the same- They do not differ even in the slightest degree, they do 
not admit of any unequal intervals in the middle. While matters stand thus, one 
author boasts that he has discovered 2 more Srutis over 22, (22 + 2=24), another 3 more 
Srutis (22 + 3=25) while yet another claimH to have discovered 31 more (or 31 + 22 = 53). 
Men of understanding will never accept these. 

The application of Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma measurements to the theory of 

22 Srutis of Sarnga Dev. 

We know that Sarnga Dev has freely used the Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma systems 
which stand in the relation of V^adi and Samvadi. He says that where 8 .Srutis occur 
between two Swarams they stand in the relation of Sa-Ma, and where 12 Swarams 
occur between two they stand in the relation of Sa-Pa. In other words, the 9 
Srutis omitting the i will form Sa-Ma series, and 13 Srutis omitting the 1, the 
Sa'Pa series. All Swarams must eontorm to this system. This implies that if the 
Srutis were of unequal intervals and measurements they will never agree. 

It is to be noted that everyone who advocates any system of Srutis says 
that he has proceeded by the .Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma series. But their Swarasthanams are 

not of a uniform interval. Though this is contrary to the system of Sarnga Dev they 

• • 

will swear it is his. We have proved clearly by the Tables 15 and 16 on pages (306-307) 
that the 22 Srutis obtain perfection in Tara Sa, the Sa-Pa series in the 13th Sthayi and 
the Sa-Ma series in the 9th. 'I'he same is repeated in the 9th column of Table 44 
which gives the system of Srutis of Sarnga Dev on page (406). When we proceed by 
nines we get the Sa-Ma series. If we multiply the cents against number 9 by 2 (<>.,) 
if 490*91 be multiplied by two, we get the cents for the 18th place which is the next 
one, and then the cents for the fifth Sthanam. So when the cents of the Srutisthanams 
are multiplied by the numbers 4, 5 and 6 in order, we get those for the 22 Srutis. 

In the sanie manner, if the cents against the 13th Sruti 709*09 be multiplied by 
2, 3,4 and 5 we get the cents for the 22 Srutis of the octave. These intervals arc 
completely perfect without even the slightest diti'erencr of a fraction. In this Table if Ma 
and Pa are reckoned from the fourth Sa they will appear as the 12th and the 
16th Sthanams respectively. 

We shall presently see that if we do not admit of more than 22 Srutis in the 
octave according to Sarnga Dev and others, there will be a slight trouble when the 
change of Graham is made. In order to understand this clearly, let us compare the con¬ 
flicting opinions of all the advocates of the Dwavimsati Srutis. 
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Eighteenth. 


A comparison of the different opinions of writers as regards the Srutis 

in use in Indian Music. 

We see clearly that among the writers about Sniti, Sarnga IVv is the primary 
author and that he has t'ollowed the method of Hharata who lived long before him. 
Writers in India and in the Western countries profess to follow the system ot Sarnga 
Dev but in reality they make u.se of the measurements jf and 4. But this is not at all the 
system of Sarnga Dev. They arc ready to raise objections when we say that their 
method is contrary to that of Sarnga Dev. So it is absolutely neressary we should 
compare his with those of others iu measurement, fr.aolions and cents. 

TABLE 46. 

Here, in this Table, we have marked the measurements of Srutis of difl'erent 
writers in a Veena String which is exactly 16 inches long, which is the first half of a 
Veena wire 32 inches in length. Their measurements are acciiralelv marked in tin* 
Madhya Slhayi 16 inches long. Those who want to test the a<rnracy of their measure¬ 
ments by sounding them in the Veena might easily mark their .Swarasthanams hv 

• 

fixing a long strip of paper id inches long against the column opposite their names. 
They may then fix the frets in their Veenas from the Meru up to i(. inehes and verify 
the Swarasthanams on the Veenas. The bridge of the frets should not lie hroail hut 
very thin so that they may indicate exact mea.surernents. 'riiey must he .so made as to 
be fixed and removed with thegreatc.st ease The Meruslhanam should not he liigh, foi 
then the strings will have be held tight which might dislocate the .Swarasthanams. 
The difference in frets between the Meru and the tither Swarasthanams should he the 
thickness of a piece of paper and no more. Hut it must he understood that this is not 
for the purpose of producing music on the V’eena but only (or testing the Swara¬ 
sthanams. 

TABLE 47. 

This Table marl«5 the Swarasthanams in a wire 32 inehes long. I’liis is for 
the purpose of testing th<* accuracy of the measurements given before. 

TABLE 48. 

This Table shows the fractions corresponding t<» the measurements of .Swara¬ 
sthanams in the wire. 

TABLE 49. 

This Table gives the cents calculations of the difl’erent .Sthanams bringing out 
the difference in the fractions. 'I'his will be useful for comparing the different views. 

We shall only notice one or two important points here. The measurements 
of Sarnga Dev found in the first column closely follow Ins book. I'liose measurements 
and their uniformity should be clearly appreciated. 'I'he intervals, beginning from 
Adhara Sa, proceed upwards on a uniform ratio. In the same manner, the .sound also 
increases gradually and hnishes with 22 Srutis. We see that his superior .system 
throws that of others completely into the shade. Fhose who professed to follow his 
regular method followed really the method of f and if. So the systems of other writers 
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never tally with his. There is a difference ot 7 cents between the Ma of Sarnga Dev 
(491 cents) and that of ethers (498) necessarily. There is aKso the difference of 7 cents 
between the Pa of Sarnga Dev (709 cents) and that of others (7b«.cents). If the 
standard Swarams Ma and Pa are thus different, what can we expect about others ? 
Measurements by two roads which are different will cause difference and trouble, 
riie Table clearly shows this. Again, to bring out the discrepancy in measurements 
still more glaringly, if a red line be drawn from Ki, in column i of Table 46, to all the 
Ki Sthanams of the different writers, the line would never be a straight one. The 
same will be found as regards Ga, Dha and Ni and other Swarams. I'hey are not of 
uniform intervals, nor do they follow Sarnga Dev, nor will they in any way suit 
Karnatic music. 

-» Some of the Tables of other writers and their opinions have not been added 
here as they reached us after this 'i'ablc was prepared. 
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TABLE 80. 

From the above Table we see the different measurements of the Srutisthanam 
of the various writers. The fractions given by them are converted into the correspon¬ 
ding cents. Their Srutisthanams have also been indicated. Here Ma or i with 498 
cents occurs at the 24th inch of the wire and' has 720 vibrations. Sahasrabuddhi makes 
it the iith Sruti, Raja Surendra Mohan Tagore the 9th Sruti', Clements the loth Sruti, 
Bhandarkar the 5th Swaram, while it occurs as the 7th Srut^ in the Diatonic scale. 
But the author of Sangeetha Ratnakaram gives out that the Sruti with 491 cents and 
717 vibrations occurring at the 24'ioth inch of the wire is the 9th Sruti. So we find 
that } is represented by various Srutisthanams as 7, 9, 10 and 11. 

I 

In the same manner if we notice Pa or f with 702 cents, one gives it as the 
loth Sruti, while another 12th, yet another 13th, 14th and the 15th. But according to 
Sarnga Dev the fraction xaV 709 cents should be. the 13th Sruti. Thus each 
one gives a different Srutisthanam with, many different irregular measurements. Just 
as the Bhootam appeared when the proverbial well was being dug, those who made 
efforts to establish the 22 Srutis have been responsible for many more which 
perplex them altogether! Sarnga Dev, the advocate of 22 Sruti.s, says in the 
same breath that there are but really 19 while the other three are the results of differ¬ 
ent names of the ones already existing. Some give 16 as the number of the Srutis, 
another gives 17, while another 18, and 20, and 21, and 24, and 2$, and 27, and 29 
while yet another gives $3 as the number. One of these while trying to establish the 
22 Srutis, just as the man who fashioned a Pillayar found that it turned into a 
monkey, landed in 53 Srutis and finally had to satisfy himself only with 12! He has 
been responsible for 78 new Srutis in his search after the number of Srutis. They 
are found in Fable 20, page 326-329 Taking into consideration the Srutisthanam men¬ 
tioned by the others, we find we have a cropful of 158 different Sthanams in all. All 
these, apart from proving the 22' Srutis of Sarnga Dev, seem to support his statement 
“ that the Srutis are many." 

The above Table will clearly show that not one of the 158 Sthanams will 
agree with these in use in Kamatic music. This wilt be clearer when we go into the 
measurements of the Srutis in use in Kamatic music. 


I 

I 

J 




TABLE 50. 

Table for comparing the different opinions of writers on Srutis and Swarams. 

This shows in the first one of half the 32 inches of a wire the Srutis of Madhya Sthayi i 

(1) cents, (2) fractions, (3) measurements. (4) vibrations. 
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An abstract comparison of the different opinions of writers on 

Dwavimsati Srutis. 

I- Sahasrabuddhi accepts the 22 Srutis and makes the Madhya Sthayi 22 
inches long giving an inch for each Sruti. According to him Ma occurs exactly in the 
middle in the nth inch. So it contradicts Samga Dev who says that Ma has 9 Srutis. 
In the same manner, Pa occurs at the tsth inch which has 13 Srutis according to 
Sarnga Dev. So his view does not agree with that of Sarnga Dev. 

2. Raja Surendra Mohan Tagore accepts the theory of Saranga Dev and'divides 
a Sthayi into 22 equal parts, 9 for the portion below Ma and 13 for the portion above ii. 
Sangeetha Ratnaharam does not mention .iny such equal division. Again we see from 
Table I page 247 that according to Sahasrabuddhi the cents for Ri and Ga are 254 
and 347 respectively, whereas according to Tagore they are 316 and 435. There is this 
kind of difference as regards other Srutis also. 

3. K* B. Deval is also an advocate of 22 Srutis, and he accounts for them by 
Ma, or H of the whole length, to be the exact middle of the Madhya Sthayi, and Pa to 
be of the whole. Though Sarnga Dev mentions that Srutis occur in the Sa-Pa and 
Sa Ma series .satisfying the principle of Vadi .and Sam Vadi, yet he never mentions that 
there will be 22 Srutis in the octave, nor does he mention that Sa'Ma is equivalent to 
7 and Sa’Pa to Again, though the method of proceeding by ^ and ;* is adopted by 
Pythagoras and the author of Parijatam, Deval docs not adopt it fully but goes onl}* 
three steps, from Sa to Pa. Pa to Ri. and Ri to Diia and while going from Diia to Ga 
he substitutes 300 vibrations in place of 303’^, and in the fifth step (from GA.to Ni) he 
gives 450 vibrations instead of 455-g. His real object is to fix Ga at ;| and Ni at ,**. 
J'his will never suit Karnatic music nor is it the system of Sarnga Dev. 

4. Clements adopts the theory of 22 Srutis of Deval but adds an eleventh and 
a nineteenth Sthanam thus making the Srutis out to be 24 (Vide Table 4 page 262). 
So we may be sure that his theory contradicts that of Sarnga Dev. 

5. He (Clements) says that 3 new Swarams are obtained when the change o( 
Gramams is made for (i) Sa (2) Pa and (3) Ga. (Vide Table 5, places 10,16. i). We have 
clearly shown in page (266) that while change of Graham is made with the 22 Srutis 
as made out by Samga Dev, such new Srutis will not resalt. 

C). Rao Bahadur C. Nagoji Ra'o accepts the theory of 22 Srutis as given out 
by Deval with jf for Sa*Pa and if for Sa-Ma. This does not agree with the system of 
Sarnga Dev. The Karnatic music will conflict with Srutis obtained by $ and f. 

k 

7. (a) Subramania Sastrigal accepts the theory of 22 Srutis of Sarnga Dev. He 
accounts for the Srutis by adopting the principle of Pythagoras and the author of 
l^rijatam namely I for Sa-Pa and H for Sa-Ma. • He accepts the theory of Pythagoras 
and Watson but alters some of the Slokas of Parijatam to account for the number 22. 
(Vide Table 7 page 285). This is neither the view of Samga Dev nor Parijatam, nor 
does it fully resemble that of Pythagoras and Watson, and it is totally unsuitable to 
Karnatic music. 
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(h) While he proceeds by the Sa-Pa series he purposely miscalculates, in 
order to obtain GA|, after Dha, in the fifth step, and after Diia.. at the seventeenth 
step (Vide Table 8 page 386). 

(c) He says that 32 Srutis are obtained by the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma series 
(Vide Table 9. page 388). But the Sthayi does not come to an end in these processes. 
We might see that many Swarams have irregular measurements and not gradual ones 
and that some Sthanams are omitted altogether if we proceed by (Vide Table 10. 
page 290). 

((/) He says that he has found out a novel method by which 53 Srutis are 
obtained by the Sa-Ma series, (Vide 'I'able 11 page 294, 395). Here in the second part we 
might see the names given by him to the Srutis. But no names are given to the Srutis 
from 17 to 35. He seems to have derived the first 12 Srutis by the ascending Sa-Pa 
series and the descending Sa-Ma series. It is clearly seen from the cents calculations 
that the same Srutis obtained by the two series arc of different measurements. 

(f) The 23 Srutis which he newly obtained by the Sa-Ma series are given 
in X^hle 13 page 299. It will be seen that with the exception of the 3 .Srutis for Ma the 
rest are those of Nagqji Rao. Hut there is a world of difference between these 22 
Srutis and the 22 Srutis he picks out from the 53 obtained by the Sa-Ma scries. 

(/) riicre is a vast difference between the 22 Srutis picked out from-the 53 
obtained by the Sa-Ma series (Vide col. 7 of Table 13 page joi) and his f^actional calcu¬ 
lations given in the loth column of the'Table. These differences are specially noted 
in col. 9 of the same Tabic. 

0/) rhe 22 Srutis picked out fuom the 53 obtained by the Sa-Pa and the Sa- 
Ma series are found in col. 4 of Table 14, page 303. Knowing that the two series will never 
come to perfection at tiic 33nd Sthanam, he takes half of the one and half of the other. 
Even granting this process to be correct, there is a vast difference between Ma^ below 
the 12th Sthanam and the Ma» above'the loth Sthanam. There is a difference of 157 
cents. So this method is incorrect. Unless the series come back to the original 
starting place the octave can never be perfect. A series which does not come to 
perfection must certainly be wrong. We have shown in Table 15 (page 306) and 16 
(page 307) how according to Samga Dev the octave comes to perfection while proceed¬ 
ing 13 steps by the Sa-Pa series and 9 steps by the Sa-Ma series, and how the Sa-Pa 
series could never end in 31 Sthayis and the Sa-Ma in 33 Sthayis. 

While proceeding with the series by 703 cents or Sa-Pa (jf) and by 498 
cents or Sa-Ma (|). at the fifth step of the former he lessens 3 cents and adds 3 cents 
at the fourth step of the latter series. He is not justified in adding and subtracting at he 
likes. He has done this to show that Aryan music resembles the Just Intonation of 
the Europeans. This method may be seen in Table 18 page 316. 

(1) He says that the and Swaram nearest Ma while proceeding by the Sa-Pa 
aeries from Ma (see page 311) and the 13th Swaram nearest SAobtainedas the isth from 
the descending series of Sa-Pa commencing firom Suddba Ma have not been approved 
by our ancestors. He does not support this ancesthil disapproval by any iMts. . We 
have indicated the:Swarams rioted Iqr him (10 and 33) in Table 18 page 31& llieie 
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two Swarams have small intervals and hence; he says that our ancestors rejected them. 
But this is entirely wrong for intervals with 20 and 22 cents are approved, while one 
with 24 is rejected. 

(j) He speaks of the three Sampradayas, Vydeeka, Swaya and Loukeeka on 
page 318. The cents for Srutis obtained by Vydeeka and Sama VedaSampradayas may 
be seen on page 318. We find that Sama Vada Sampradayam and Vydeeka Samprada- 
yam have different Srutis. So theie must be four Sampradayas. The Vydeeka Sam¬ 
pradayam which proceeds by the Sa-Ma system, and the Sama ‘Veda Sampradayam 
which gives 27 Swarams in the octave after the Just Intonation system of the Europeans, 
are very different from each other. Does the Sama Veda Sampradayam belong to 
Vydeeka or Lowkeeka class ? We find from col. 10 of Table 13, page 301 that he says 

. that the cents calculations in lines 2, 41 6, 8, 11, 131 16, 18, 20, 22, 24 and 27 belong to 

Sama Vedam, and the Srutis for which cents are given in col. 7 of the same Table in 

lines 2, 4, 6, 8, 11, 13, 16, 18. 20. 22, 24 and 27 ^re those of Vydeeka Sampradayam. 

Srutis are not divided by Sarnga Oev thus in Rls Dwavimsati system, nor does he 

(Sarnga Dev) pick out 12 Swarams out of 53 obtained by the Sa-Ma series. The frac¬ 
tions obtained by Mr. Shastrigal by the process of t and | added on to the fraction of 
Pythagoras produce Sama Vedam. We do not know what other novelty he will 
ascribe to Sama Vedam. If he says that the 12 Swarams obtained by the Sa-Ma series 

are those of Sama Vedam he will be nearer the mark. The chief Srutis in use in Sama 

■ 

Vedam, namely Chathur Sruti, Ri, and Dha, do not have the correct measurements. 
Other Swarams have also the same defect. While advocating the cause of the theory of 
22 Srutis, he has taken only 12 Swarams in Vydeeka and Sama Veda Sampradayas 
omitting others. He does not give any reason for this. We are at a loss to understand 
why he has done so. 

(k) Table 20 in pages 326-329 clearly shows that deriving the same 53.Srutis 
by the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma series is distinctly wrong. In the same Table it is proved 
that the system dividing the octave into 53 equal divisions does not agree with his theory 
at all. The 78 different Srutis he obtains at different times, which we have only col¬ 
lected from his essays, are also shown there. 

8. (a) Panchapikcaa Bhagavatar of Tanjore also accepts the 22 Srutis of 
Sarnga Dev and says they ought to be the same lhat are in use in Kamatic music. He 
derives 53 Srutis in the octave, 31 by jtbe Sa-Pa series, 22 by the Sa-Ma series and 17 
by the Sa-Ga series, picks out 22 out of them and says these should be used in Karnatic 
muric. But unfortunately, we find here that Devathatthan who proceeds by the right 
and Danavathatthan who proceeds by the left, after taking 11 steps each, find them¬ 
selves landed in the nether regions!' We have shown the absurdity of this system 
as well as the fact that Subramonia Shastrigal has omitted the right places obtained 
while proceeding by 12 steps at a time, in Tables 17 and 18 on pages 314 and 316, 

{b) We have shown in Table 23, page 351 that it is wrong to say that we obtain 
53 Srutis by the Sa-Ga system or f with 386] cents. We have also proved (Vide 
Table 24, page 35a) that this is contrary to the Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma system Sarnga Dev 
and to the system of Karnatic music. 
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9. Pntapa Rainasafni Bliagavatar of Poovanur is also an advocate of 22 Srutis 
according to Samga Dev. ‘ But instead of following the method of Sarnga Oev he flies 
off* at a tangent and upholds that of the author of Parijatam by proceeding by f, I, t 
and |. There is not the slightest connection, therefore, between his system and those 
of Sarnga Dev and Kamatic music. Moreover, it is seen from his Tables 25, 26, 27, 
28, 29, 30 and 31 that there may be 16, 17. 18. 19. 33 and even 29 Srutis in the octave, 
and as Sarnga Dev mentions 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 33, 66 and even multitudes of Srutis in the 
octave, it follows that any one can say anything as regards the number of Srutis. It 
seems impossible to come to the conclusion that :there can be only 22 Srutis in the 
octave. 

10. Ma olc fc* Moodaliar gives two different methods, one for those with a good 
musical ear and the other for the ignorant ones. Of these,'the latter resembles that of 
Pythagoras and the author of Parijatam or, in other words,, the Sa-Ma system or {. 
So it is clear that Srutis arrived j^t by the rough method of if are not correct. 

11. Though the author of Parijatam accepts the Dwavimsati Srutis of Samga 
DeV he follows the method of Narada with the measurements |, |, and f. So this 
resembles more or less the method proposed by Manicka Mudaliar, the author of 
Sangeeta Chandrika, for the benefit of those who have no ear for music. 


12. When we notice tables 34 andj^ where Bandharkar gives his own opinions 
and those of Parijatam respectively, we see.thby differ from each other in some respects, 
yet they are based upon the method of 1 But they take only 13 Swarams 

in the octave. Bhandarkar distinctly says they are intended for Hindustani music. 
He says further that the terms Theevii'am and Komalara are copied from the same 
Hindustani music. Therefore it is neither suitable to Karnatic music nor is it the 
system of Sarnga Dev. 


13. G. G* Barve accounts for la Swarams in the octave by proceeding by |, 
I and A after the method of Parijatam. He gives two new Sthanams *in Ri, with 151 
and 99 cents respectively by giving a different interpretation to the Slok'am in Parija* 
tarn. We think that, of these, the Komala Ri with 99 cents is correct. If we add to 
this the Chathursruti Ri (204 cents) which is obtained by another interpretation, the 
system of the author of Parijatam will be more or less correct. However, it is clear 
that the Srutis of Kamatic Music are not these. Though he does not definitely say 
that these Srutis occur in Hindustani Music, others are sure they are used only as such. 
So they do not suit Karnatic music. 

14. Foa Stfoaeways gives 22 Srutis in the octave after the system of Sarnga 
Dev, but he gives the^i/or Hindustani music. Therefore, they will not suit South 
Indian-music nor is it t^ system of Samga Dev. 

1S- CUnasSami MudsUar-gives the Swarams used by the Westerners, their 
names as well as measurements. They are based on the system of |, f 4 kc., recom- 
niended for those who have no ear for music. 

Further, as the result of many researches on Sratis, he finds a good deal «C 
coBfbskm b etwee n ancient works and their practical use'at present and condudee llkilft 
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it is safe not to interfere in the matter. However, he says that the matter can be easily 
decided by making reference to the Veena in use in South India. But he does not give 
any correct measurements for the same. 

16. The enharmonic scale of the Westerners will not suit .South Indian music 
as that is al.so based upon the principle of If, I, and t 

17. Sarnga Dev, the author of Sangeeta Katnakaram, gives the right method 
of deriving 22 Srutis in the octave, t'lven while change of Gramain is made, his Srutis 
stand the test. He has also indicated the key, namely, the system ot Sa>Pa and Sa- 
Ma. He gives 13 Vadi Swaram's by the Sa-Pa series, and 9 Sam Vadi Swarams by the 
Sa-Ma series. Hut the intervals Sa>Pa and .Sa-Ma in use in modern music do not 
satisfy his rule. Nor are they obtained by the process of I and j used by some 
of the Indian writers and a few of the Western Musicians like Pythagoras. They are 
not mentioned at ail in Sarnga Dev's book. We do not think it right to refute it by an 
argument not mentioned in his book. 

i«S. When we study the comparative 'fable which gives the different opinions 
of the advocates of the Dwavimsati Srutis. we do not see any uniformity either in their 
measurements or cents calculations. So we see clearly that they are not alter Sarnga 
Oev. It also shows clearly that the Karnatic system of Srutis is one which is entirely 

different from them. 

« 

The opinions of some writers who say that the ‘ Dwavimsati Srutis 

win not suit modern Ganam. 

We may conclude from the previous chapters that Dwavimsati Srutis will not 
suit modern Ganam. This is further supported by the following writers. 

Introduction to the study of Indian Music, by E. Clements. P. 8a. 

“ The author showed more perspicacity than the Karnatic writers, appropriating tlic 
Shuddh notes of the Ratnakar to the Kali scale, and designating the Madras‘'Shuddh” notes 
“ purva" but no scientific terminology could be expected of any writer who adhered to Saranga* 
devar’s system. Nowadays, among the practical musicians of Western India, theSangit Ratnakar 
is looked upon as belonging to a bygone age, although no qne is able to say what it is which ni.tkes 
its theories inapplicable to modern practice. Professional musicians have constructed their own 
system; needless to sa^', they differ widely one from anotlier." 

The above extract shows that professional musicians have invented different 
sy.stems of their own in accordance with their own traditions, and so they differ 
widel^/from one another, 'fhis is the truth. Those who make pew compositions after 
p^tising ancient Geetams certainly do add a few beautiful Swarams which have been 
traditionally used. This becomes Desikam, violating the rules of Margam. Others 
who hear it, can not but object to them. Rut' the succeeding generations are not 
cognisant of the reason for the new introduction. They only Justify it by tradition. 
Only those who learn it by rote, without enquiring into the why of it, belong 
to this cUuu. Only these people are petted and putronixd.to a large extent. 
On,the other hand, those really good musicians who try to find out the cause the 
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new Swarams arc sorely perplexed and stranded like the proverbial logician, who 
wanted to find out whether the ghee, supported the vessel made of plantain leaf or the 
vessel supported the ghee, and the man who lost the bran in his mouth as well as 
the fire he wanted to light by blowing it! All this results from want of a clear 
knowledge of the Dwavimsati Srutis. If others point it out to them they will pooh* 
pooh them by sayingall this is found in our old basket!" Musicians of Western 
India have distinctly stated that Dwavimsati Srutis would not suit modern music. But 
they do not state their reasons. Kul if a musician of South India would realise the 
incongruity between modern practice and the Dwavimsati system to the same extent 
as they have done, lie would be abio to pitch upon the real reason. When the question 
•s asked of the Southern musicians, they merely harp upon the minuteness and .subtlety 
of their Srutis, give a few wrong measurements and practically demonstrate their folly 
by singing something ! I'his is no answer for the question. One reason for this 
perplexity is the fact that not one among the writers, who have adopted the system of 
Katnakarami says anything clearly about .Srutis. Instead of studying and interpreting 
each separate w'ork independently, they try to bring about an uniformity among 
different writers. That this has been the cause of such variety of opinions may be 
seen from the following extract. 


Dr. P. R. Bhandarkar. B.A.. L.M.S, 

' It is a great relief. lurAcver, to lind at least one sceptic in Captain Day " who says: - 

"Thetranslationmust.ofcourse.be more or les.s hypothetical; andrs it is so entirely 
different in cliar.ictcr aiul style to all modern Indian music, and airs heard now in India which are 
said to be very ancient, its correctnc.ss appears to be doubtful." 


Here we find that he puts down the want of uniformity between modern 
music and the 8ruti$ mentioned in ancient works to the translation, and says that the 
correctness of the .‘<rutis seems to be doubtful because the writings declare that the 
Kagams now heard are very ancient. This i.s no doubt true. We have noted already 
that the system of Srutis found in ancient works did not suit modern requirements. It 
is sure that they cannot suit if there is no uniformity in the Swarams except Athara Sa 
and Tara .Sa. We see here that practice contradicts what is found in books. The 
following extracts show that Sa is the foundation of all .Swarams. and that the series 
of Swarams in harmony with Sa can never be obtained from the Dwavimsati series. 


Introduction to the study of Indian Music, by E. Clements. P. 5. 

" Now the modern system of tuning throughout India has Shadj as the principal drone 
accompanied by PSneham or Madhyam. Not only this but Shadj and Pancham are regarded as 
ti.\ed notes which may never become " Vikrit,” or in other words, sharpened or flattened, and 
Shadj has acquired the privilege of being regarded as the basis of all scales. All Jatis, therefore, 
start from Shadj, and all the scales of all the Kagas. 


It is clear therefore, first that the modern Srutis and the ancient Srutis must differ in 
many cases, and secondly that there are no longer strings ofShoddh notes from which to 
construct Jatis and scales of Kagas.’’ 



A. 


' We all know bow an mstnimait is tuned. Having the ground note Athara 
iSa we get the Pa from it and then Tara Sa and from Tara Sa we arrive at Ma. Then 
we proceed by Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma and obtain all the chief Swarams. All Ragas start 
from Athara Sa. He says that Aroganam and Avarohanam of these Ragas and Swara- 
jatis are quite contrary to the ancient Dwavimsati Srutis. This point should be noted. 
We have pointed out before in the previous Table that with the exception of the Sa 
used in modem Ganam no other Swarams agree with the Dwavimsati Srutis. When 
Pa itself is in discord we need not speak about the other Swarams derived by the Sa- 
Pa system. The minutest difference, when it gathers force, becomes as large as the 
hill Maha Meru. The Ma also is in discord. If Ma and Pa are net in concord with 
Athara knd Tara Sa the result will be excruciating. We know the difference in taste 
between milk with which a plantain fruit is mixed and milk with salt in it. Ma and Pa 
which are not concords will make Sa unbearable just like the devil which spoils the 
life. If the Sapta Swarams are discordant, we need not describe their painful effect 
upon the ear. How could a series of sounds wanting in regular measurements 
produce harmony ? 

Introduction to the study of Indian Music, by B. Clements. P. XIV. 

'* When asked whether he (the head of one institution who finds the tempered harmonium 
an excellent means of teaching beginners 'the scaie’,) follows the teaching of Sarangadev, the 
author of the Sangit Ratnakar, he replies: “ He (Sarangadev) is not really an old authority; we 
go back to the Sama Veda; we are of opinion that Sarangadev is wrong in many respects, and 
we reckon our Srutis downwards instead of upwards.*' To go back to the Sama Veda is a happy 
inspiration, as that work, so far as it touches the question of scales, deals in pure generalities.** 

We aee here that the author is of opinion that Saranga Dev is not really an ' 
old authority, that he commits errors in many places, and that therefore we must adopt, 
the Srutis of Sama Veda. He further says that even the Srutis of Sama Veda are not 
minute as it deals in pure generalities. W e have noted before (page 99) that Sama 
Vedam was organised into a system by Ravana, that his Ganam was after the 
system that was in use in Southern India, and that it took the name of .Sama Vedam 
only after particular Swarams were added to it by Ravana. We have also noted in 
page 105, the opinion of Kunte that through the systems of the.North and South India 
and Hindustani music varied widely, yet the music of the Dravida country or the 
South was most useful for reciting Vedas. 

The following extract shows that the enharmonic scale of the Westerners and 
that of the Kamatic music differ from each other. 

0 

% 

The Music of Hindustan by Pox Strangways P. lai. 

" The enhamiooic eeeme to be opposed in prindpfe to the Carnatic system". 

I 

So we find that the two sjrstems are different from what Fox Strangways says. 
The Srutis of Northern India,'those of Hindustani music and those usc4 by Western 
musicians are different from those of Kamatic music and from one another. 
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Two important points which might help us in arriving at the Srutis of 

Kamatic Music. 

Noble readers! Many eminent musicians'have written abouti and given their 
criticism on Srutis* that have been in use for the last 3400 years from the age oi 
Pythagoras. We have seen that even today opinions vary as regards this subject. 
We have placed before you a few of those theories and pointed out how they contradict 
one another and how they are different from the systems of Sarnga Dev. Pythagoras 
and Ahobilar. Table 50 gives one the full idea of the subject. 

From all this it appears that if a new system* based upon all that has gone 
before, could be evolved which has equal and uniform measurements* then that system 
will certainly help us in determining the Srutis in use in South Indian music. While 
trying to unify the many systems that were different and arrive at the truth, I came 
across a few ideas which were contained in an ancient Tamil literary work. This 
work is considered one of the best and most ancient of Tamil works on music and one 
that could throw considerable light upon the controversy as regards Srutis. Moreover 
it has the sanction of Shastras and gives a system of Srutis which might help in recit¬ 
ing the Sama Vedam. With the grace of learned sages I came acros.s those ideas which 
1 give below. 

X. I hold that the system, of Srutis of Soranga Dev is the right one for 
determining the Srutis in use in Indian Music, and that no one could improve on this ~ 
system. 

In other words the series should proceed upwards from Athara Sa gradually 
with equal intervals admitting of no other Swarams in the middle. 

3. Secondly, because Western Musicians as well as writers on Indian Music 
unanimously declare that Sa-Pa is i and Sa-Ma Is |, these two series must be approxi¬ 
mately taken to be ^ snd J respectively. 

According to modern writers while proceeding by f or Sa-Pa system* we 
finish the'series a little over the octave, and while proceeding by 7 or Sa-Ma, we finish 
a little below the octave. This roust never be. The measurements must be so accu¬ 
rate that the series must end exactly with the octave, neither more nor less. 'Fben we 
shall arrive at the Srutis in use in South Indian music, and all doubts about Srutis 
will entirely vanish. 

If we have the above facts in mind, we shall be able to find out bow 
many Srutis there are in the Sthayi, with their respective measurements. 

Unless we adopt the system of Sarnga Dev, the Smtis mmnot be changed for 
the purpose of Grahaswaram nor will they suit Kamatic music. 


Kantnuniiiha Sa^uwn; First B«ok SsmikI Part On the 22 Smtis. 


If wc do not proceed by the approximate theasurements of Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma 
the Smtis will not suit Karnatic music, 'rheroforc we should adopt, .the system of 
Sarnga Dev along with the mysterious key for tuning instruments given b}' him, and 
the system of and Ity the latter we do not mean the one recommended for those 
who have no ear for music, but the minute and correct S.^-P.t and Sa-Ma series. 

before we at rive at the right method of deteripining Srutis by the above two 
methods, we shall do well to see what works on l.<)ai-Tamil .say, which were in use 
among the 'ramilians, the most ancient of the inhabitants of India and the most renown¬ 
ed in South Indian Music. 






END OF PART 2 . 
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FIRST BOOK. 


THIRD PART. 

The Srutis of South Indian Music according to Isai Tamil. 


INTRODUCTION. 

E have noted before that the music of ancient renowned India was in the highest 
state of efficiency at one time, and that when it began to deteriorate, the 
scientific works of the period also were despised on the score of impracti¬ 
cability when compared with modern requirements. 

We have also noted in the Second Part that though many writers have 
taken the greatest pains to interpret ancient musical works correctly and restore them 
to their original eminence, yet they have not determined the Srutis after the system of 
Samga Oev but according to their own fancy. 

We were, therefore, naturally led to enquire whether South Indian Music which 
was held to be highly efficient and scientific could have any litmraiy support from ancient 
Tamil works. Though we may not fully succeed in our expectations in this respect, 
we are sure, at least, of certain points whidi are found very useful for South I n di in 
Music. 
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To add to this, we must understand that some of the standard Sanskrit works 
on music only contain those points found in South Indian music. We shall see clearly 
later on how the Chathurdandiprakasik.'i” of Venkatamahi, the musical works of 
Singarachariar and the " Kagamiilika" of Maha Vydianatlia Iyer treat of South 
Indian music only. All works treating on South Indian Ragas and the 72 Melakartas 
contradict the ideas contained in the Sangeeta Katnakaram” of Samga Dev. We 
should not be led away by the fact that these works arc in Sanskrit. Telugu and other 
languages. Just as we do not find any resemblance between the Ganam of Northern 
India and the *'Ratnakaram” of Sarnga DeVi so also there is no resemblance between 
the musical works of South India written in Sanskrit, Telugu and Tamil and '* San- 
gecta Ratnakaram.” But men of understanding will know t!iat there is unanimity 
between some of the Sanskrit works of South India and the music thereof. It is but 
the law of nature that a child which is just able to creep should attempt to walk, that a 
man who is able to walk should attempt to ily and that a man .should'lbve his wife more 
than the mother who gave birth to him and brought him up. Just as a man loves to 
describe the virtues of his mother in a foreign language though he is imperfect in it, the 
mysteries of South Indian music were written in a foreign language. 


Those who looked upon music as a great acquisition and a lucrative 
one, kept it ns a sealed book and stood guard over it like so many 
bhutams for fear it should be known to others. Moreover, those who wrote works on 
music pretended to help others but in reality they kept the key to the mysteries hidden 
in such a way that others might be in endless doubt. 

Many thousand Keertanams of Theagaraja 13'er who flourished at Trivadi 
anjore) about 60 or 70 years ago, have been destroyed by tire because those who 
I arnt them up were unwilling to teach it to others and at the same were indifferent 
out reducing them to Swara notation. When they are advised to reduce at least the 
r. mnants to notation they decline because they are afraid to commit themselves. From 
this, there is reason to conclude that many ancient works gradually became defunct 
i)t cause they kept them as sealed book without imparting the knowledge in them to 
others. 


We have noted before that the First Sangam which patronised the three 
Angams of Tamil (lyal, Isai and Natakam) for 4000 years at the time of the first Ooli 
O.e., about 8000 years from now) along with its kings, scholars and musical works 
were destroyed by the sea. After their destruction even the small remnants of deterio¬ 
rated musical works were brought to nought by the Buddhists and the Jains. Even 
those works, which remained after this, came to an end because they could not be put 
into practical use as there was no one to interpret the mysteries contained therein and 
they disappeared like the host of Havana before the bombs of Rama having been eaten 
away by the little insect Ramabhanam* Only a few points noted down by practical 
musician > here and there survive so as to render traditional music possible and practi¬ 
cable. 
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It is a matter for deep regret that we are not in a position to understand Indian 
music as it was from the earliest times. However some of liie hamsinna of it come to 
light through a few lines of " Silappadikaram” written llankovadig.il, the brother of 
Senguttuvan who ruled over the Tamil Chera country in aii'. ient timc't i.e. uIhuiI i.Soo 
years ago, by the commentary on them by Adyarkunallar and by i!u‘ work ot jayan- 
kondan. the Kavi Chakravarti, who wrote an annotation on the samtv VVc read u few 
lines there about the singing, dancing and skill in Yal of Matiiavi. and tlu' musical 
genius (in playing the Val) of the hero Kovala. 

If we compare all these facts, we arc led to believe that mosir was ir a high 
state of efficiency at that age and must have been in a far eminent stale many thousand 
years before that time. It goes without .saying that the three Angams of the language, 
namely, lyal, Isai and Natakam, flourished when the Sangam e.xisted at .S;<uih Madura, 
that many of those are not in use at present and thai the eause of it was tli.-ir desirin*- 
tion by the sea. However, vve are able to lay our hands on some . 4 ' tium, nain, ly. 
the names of the works, the instruments and their description and the number of Kagas 
in use through the words of the author, its commentator as well as the aniiolator men¬ 
tioned above. 


The very fact that the scholars of the first Ooli and the sovereigns considered 
their language the first part, music the second part, and .Natakam the third, naming 
them lyal Tamil, Isai Tamil and Nataka I'amil respectively and improved them by 
devising rules of grammar for the .same, proves that Music was held to be very high at 
that time. If wc notice the prosody, which, is one of the sub-divisions of lyal ramil, 
we find that all the parts thereof viz. Letters, Syllables, Seer, Thalai, ,\di. I'hodai. Koon. 
Ethugai and Monai are so arranged as to satisfy the rules of music. The Kagam and 
Thalam are so arranged that sweet Swarams may not .sound out of their Sthanam, 
and that Thalam as well as the coherence of the subject may not be i(;st. The result of 
this has been the production of the different kinds oi Pnii such as Venpah, ,A.siriapp,'4h, 
Kalippah and Vanjippah and its varieties I halisai. Thurai and Viruttham. 


We may clearly underAtand that such productions based upon pru.sody and 
music are easily capable of being learnt by heart, arc easily explainable to others and 
they are easily protected from the admixture of foreign element. 'I'he /uthf: which are 
the chief parts of lyal Tamil become Puns when sung to Music or Isai rami). 'I'hough 
the term pm is a common name for Kagam and Swaram, it means Pahs sung to music. 
The Puns and the Vachanams, when used with their respective Abinayam (gestures), 
became Nataka Tamil. We know that attempt at poetry can be made only when we 
are proficient in reading and writing. 


It was only after Pahs were made, that Isai 'I'amil or Music, which helped in re¬ 
citing them, came into existence. After the advent of f^achanants, Pahs and Pirns, 
Ainnt^am or gestures which brought out their meaning, came. Abinayam, because 
of its dancing and gestures, became Natakam. These three hamsams of the language 
are as necessary for a man as his Stboola, Sookshma and Karana Sareerams. Having 
this in view, onr ancestors made the three hamsams of the language into one and called 
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it Muttamil. They have devised rules of grammar also unifying the three into one. 
Ahatyam is considered to be its Muthal Nool. There are also others who dealt with 
each of them separately and wrote grammars for them whose works*appear to be very 
comprehensive and striking. But after their destruction by the sea, smaller works, 
which gave their purport in a condensed form, came into existence. We do not find 
in any language any grammar that deals with the language. Pahs, jams and Natakam in 
such an exhaustive manner. From this we conclude that a literary work which dealt 
with Isai Tamil or Sangeetam. and with Nataka Tamil or Bharatam, could never have 
been written for the first time in any other language. These two literary produc¬ 
tions had attained high efficiency in the Tamil language from ancient times; hence 
the traditional name Muttamil for the three hamsaim. This name was not given to it 
yesterday or the day before. It seems to have been in use during the time of Ahastya, 
the author of * Ahathyam' and even before his time. Nor do we find the combination 
of these three words in any other language. 

From these ancient works it is (?lear that although our ancestors were wanting 
in the requirements of modern civilisation such as steam engines, telegraphs, aeroplanes 
improved manners and customs, foods, drinks, I’O.U's, documents, registration offices, 
courts of law. rules of procedure, time bar. and the recognition of pauperism, yet they 
were scholars in the Tamil language, worshipping God by their puns and singing and 
dancing before Him, and their sovereigns w'ere noted for their mercy, justice, truthful¬ 
ness, patience, humility, love and other virtues. 

They showed themselves the very embodiment of truthfulness, being bound 
by their words, in the midst of many trials and troubles. A promissory note written 
in four lines on .i palmyra leaf four inches long bound them much surer than any regis¬ 
tered document of the present day, for a period of seven succeeding generations. They 

I 

made large transactions with no more living witness than fire which is easily put out 
after the fuel is burnt. Documents for gifts and sales were made only with the 
sprinkling of a handful of water which is easily nucked by the dry ground! 

These three Angams of Tamil which were so helpful to one who aimed at 
attaining Mukti were also sources of abuse. When music which was helpful for the 
.salvation of the soul was used for inferior purposes, it was but natural that it should 
degfenerate into means of livelihood. .Those who used it for such mean purposes 
would never care for its higher uses. When it lost prestige to such an extent, it 
naturally followed that it was seldom made use of and gradually stifled altogether. 
We know how the gold lace of the turban rests on the head and how the same 
iu the shoe rests on the fooi. Such has been the state of music patronised by crowned 
heads in ancient times and by the j^oor at the modern day. 

We see the eminence of music as one of the finest of arts when we enquire into 
it. That the civilisation of a country and its inhabitants is proportionate to their 
attainments in music is accepted by learned men. When we apply this test to the 
Tamiiians we find that they were very highly civilised at a very early stage of their 
existence. It is said that the ancient inhabitants of South Madura were using 13,000 
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Ragas with i 4 , 49,84 and even 103 Monrcbanas in place ef seven Moorchanas of the 
seven Swarams, and were using Veenas with 17, 27, 100 and even 1000 strings. Their 
science of music was also proportionately of a high order. 

There are some verses in Silappadikaram regarding music, which, though a 
small part of a long story, describe to perfection an important kamsam of irusic. This 
is a matter for gratification. Not only are those verses difficult, to understand, but 
some of the words used there are not found in any modern work. Many precious 
words have gone out of use altogether. It is also difficult to understand the measure¬ 
ments of Ragas which were then in use. Moreover the commentators have made use 
of certain arguments well known in those days thinking that people wlio came 1000 
years after them would understand them equally well. So they merely give the 
headings which only puzzle us. If they had been a little more explicit all the chief 
. hamsams of music would have been brought to light In spite of all this, even the 
little that we obtain from there are far superior to the opinions about Srutis expressed 
at the present day. 

The grand expression “ 22 Srutis" is also found there. But when we go into 
the system of the change of Alagus of the 22 Srutis and the innumerable Moorchanas 
obtained while they change their Graham, the author of Sangeeta Ratnakaram is thrown 
into the shade. We have given below only those extracts from Silappadikaram of 
whose interpretation we were quite sure. The others have been omitted. However, 
we have examined thoroughly the system of determining the Srutis and the change of 
Graham. We have not made any original statements but only have made the road 
easy for all so that the meaning can be clearly understood. We know we have omitted 
many important extracts. If scholars could see the importance of such omissions and 
point them out to us we are sure to include them in the second edition. 

There is a slight difference between the opinions of Adyarkunallar, the 
commentator, and Kavichakravarti Jayankondan, the annotator, as regards a few points. 
The latter seems to have flourished about a hundred years before Adyarkunallur, and 
he deals with principles of ancient music more minutely It is plain that Adyarku¬ 
nallar based bis opinions on those of Jayankondan. We have first dealt with only such 
matters which appear clear to u.s with the help of the commentaries and annotations of 
these two authors. Later on we have elucidated the mystic portion of their writings 
so that they may be clearly understood by all. One might ask why we give two 
interpretations, one according to what is written and one after elucidating the mysteries. 
We have done it, so that we may not mystify our readers still more. 

It will be a matter for gratification when we realise that the principles given 
in this work written 1800 years ago are the principles that have been in use in our 
Kamatic music. The same system seems to have been in vogue at the time of the 
author of Tholkaupiam and in the previous age. The 12 Swarams of the Sthayi and 
its more minute quarter tones appear to have been carried to the countries to the east 
of India, namely, Malaya, Siam, Anam, China and Japan, and to the countries to the 
west, such as Persia, i^abia, Egsrpt, Asiatic Turkqy and Greece. Though these 
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countries copied it from India, so long as they were ignorant of the mystery of the 
Vattapalai and the right system of proceeding by the Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma series, it was no 
wonder that they all erred. As years rolled on, though the system of Karnatic music 
was lost, yet it has been preserved to a certain extent, no doubt mixed with Desikam, 
by means of music that has been traditionally handed down. 

We may arrive at the truth by comparing music which is pure without the 
admixture of strange sounds and music which is so mixed. The beauty of Karnatic 
music is, that when its Ragas are sung without mixture according to the strict rules of 
Aroganam and Avaroganam they appear to be so varied and different. We have to 
dwell at length upon this ancient system as it will help us in eliminating the admixture 
of alien element and making Karnatic music pure. 

The contents of Book II will be 

fi) Rules to enable all people with musical ear to sing the Karnatic Ragas 
pure and free from admixture. 

(ii) Rules by which errors in the existing Ragas may be easily rectified 

(iii) Rules for making a Ragam with a given Aroganam and Avaroganam and 
for composing Gheetams, Varnams and Keertanams in the said Ragam. 

We request our Tamil readers to try their best to bring to light those ancient 
gems of literature which are lying hidden and neglected. The I'amils owe a deep debt 
of gratitude to Mahamahopadhyaya V. Saminatha Iyer who has published this ancient 
literary work Silappadikaram which throws such considerable light upon many an 
ancient principle. 

This part contains the following 

I. The ancient musical system which gives the Swarams and 

Srutis in use in Isai Tamil. 

1. The measurement of the Swarams as found in Isai Tamil practised by the 
ancient Tamilians. 

2. The opinion of ancient Tamil works as regards the Srutis used in South 
Indian music. 

3. How J4 Palais generate from the Ayapalai. 

4. How Sempalai and other allied Palais (seven in all) generate. 

5. The seven Palais derived from Kodipalai. 

6. The three Sthayis, Mandaram, Madhyam and Tharam. 

7. The Vattapalai used in Isai Tamil. 

8. The 12 Palais which generate from Vattapalai while Graham is changed 
and their cycles. (Proceeding clock-wise to the right) 

9. The twelve cycles of Vattapalai, proceeding counter-clock-wise or to the 
left. 

10. Regarding the four Yals, (Palai, Marutham, Kurinchi and Nejrthal) in 
use in ancient times in South India. 

10. (i 0 How four different kinds of Pmu genemte from the four great /mm. 
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II.—The description of some of the Kalais in use in Isai Tamil 
which the ancient Tamils were proficient in. 

1. Kinds of Yal. 

2. Some important points which the Tamils observed in the act of playing 

the Yal. 

3. A summary of the Abinayams (gestures) in use in South India. 

4. Instruments of percussion in South India. 

5. A summary of the Thalam in use in South India. 

6. The system of Alati or Raga Alapanam. 

III.—The number of the Ragas in use in the ancient Tamil Country. 

1. The Ragas used in the ancient Tamil Country. 

2. The 103 puns mentioned by the Sage Pinkala. 

3. The Puns used in Thevaram. 

4. The Raganga Ragas and puns of the Tamil country given in the chapter 
on Ragaviveka in Sangeeta Ratnakaram. 

5. Some' Ragas and their description given in the work of Bharata. 

6. The Puns found in the dictionary published by Mr. Ramanathan. 

7. The names of the Tamil Puns found in Soodamoni Nikaadu. 

8 . The names of the Tamil Pun& found-in the Bharata Shastram of Arabatta 

Navalar. 

9. The Ragas found in Abithana Chiniamoni. 

10. The Ragas found in Paripadal. 

11. Some points regarding the system of calculating Alagu which was in use 
in South Indian Music. 

12. The minute mathematical system of the Tamils. 

1 3 . The distinguished Tamil scholars. 

14. How the doubt about Srutis rose owing to certain mysteries in Isai Tamil. 

IV.—The mystery in the works on Srutis of South Indian music 

and the key to it. 

1. The system of determining the main Swarams. 

2. The description of Inai Swaram. 

3. How Kilai Swarams generate. 

4. What is called Pahai Swaram. 

5. All about Natpu Swaram. 

6* About Pahid'*String. 

7. The clearing of these mysteries. 

8. The 1 2 Swarams obtained by the Sa-Pa series after clearing the double 

9. The 12 Swarams obtained by the Sa>Ma series after clearing the doubt. 

10. How the Swarams of the Sa-Ga series harmonise. 

11. How the Swarams of the Sa-Ri series harmonise. 
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19 . About the Alagus of the Swarams. 

13. How the 22 Alagua will never complete a Rasi Cycle. 

14. To say that there are Dwavimsati Srutis in the Sthayi is wrong. 

15. If there be 22 Srutis in the octave according to Vattapalai, they will never 
satisfy the principle of Vadi and Samvadi. 

16. The system of Dwavimsati Srutis mentioned by the author of Sangeeta 
Ratnakaram will not satisfy the principle of Vadi and Sam Vadi nor will it have correct 
measurements. 

The right system of Alagus which satisfies the principle of Vadi and Sam 
How the 22 Srutis were used in the octave. 

If the 22 Srutis occur succesively in a Rasi Mandalam, the Sapta 
Swarams cannot be accounted for by the Vattapalai according to the rule that Oolai 
must proceed from Tharam, Rural from Oolai and so on. 

2a The system followed by the Tamils in singing Grahaswaram. 

21. The astronomical consistency of the Swarams used in Isai-Tamil. 

22. The consistency of the Swarams found in the 'Paripadal' of Nallanduvanar 
who flourished in the period of the last Sangam before the age of Ilankovadigal. 

23. Quotations in support of the statement that there were some mysteries 
in the Isai-Tamil used by the ancient Tamilians. 

24. How the music was confined to 22 Srutis. 

25. The system of Ayapalai. 

26. The Yals and their parts used in ancient times. 

27. The Swaram that generates from the four kinds of Yal. 

ft 

28. How four Jatis generated from each Yal when once the doubt was cleared. 

29. The cycle showing the generation of the four Jatis from the four kinds of 
Yal. 

30. The six mother Ragas used by the Tamils. 

31. How the ancient Tamils had six Alagus or Srutis for Kaikilai Thar am . 

32. Some arguments in support of the fact that modem Ganam with 22 
Srutis closely follows the custom of the ancient Tamils where they left out 2 Srutis out 
of the 24 of the Dha-Ga Series of the Vattapalai. 

33. Qeneral remarks on Swarams and Srutis. 

34. Establishment of the theory of 24 Srutis in the Sthayi. 
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X. The measurement of the Swarams of Isai'Tamil practised 

by the ancient Tamils. 

Some of the statements found in Silappadikaram prove that the Tamil liter- 
ature of the ancient times was very extensive, where the author describes the singing of 
Mathavi and her skill in playing the Yal. We find only very little said about music. 
But the commentators on the work have suited their work to the music which was 
then in use. But as the ancient system is now found nowhere, it is difficult even to 
understand them. Yet the folowing extract shows one of the ancient kamsams of music. 
Annotation on Silapadikaram Page 3 z. 

** lodrfiii moPscir lootirOpi^. uacosi igaisQ OMOjrOpsioiA 
ucSrjgu wv o>CB>AiGiudi(^ up^ ujitiri^to OMOcQiijQLiitdr 
(tpsormr (Sioirfloo ucmus J dPtf Am OsU(||g|iu iHL.O(«}ar(miLi ^ 

G^wrcar CmarflH i^oaosusinl^Au uam® toitn OpssGusd) *' 

He says in this stanza that “ bees which gather honey from different kinds of 
flowdrs on the hill side make each a different kind of sweet sound. In the same way 
when many S warams with different sounds are tried and when Sancharam is made 
with such of them as are harmonious only, then we get what is called the /nn which 
is sweet corresponding to the collected honey of the bees." 

Annotation on Silapadikaram Page t* 

" i£t^pQtamufi 0^n_atAu ydai arf mm p BmutSd S(g^prtSudB fgkQpm^ 

pwiO gf$tigQi,jmu u0^^u utmmfimiM^hru iSpCi ^au utljL. uri_aAujird mmuip 
ML.gi Qumtpmup " 

Here he says that " the breath which ranges as far as the MoUaOwrum is 
brought upwards by an effort and a sound is produced according to ones own will. 
This sound when doubled generates-sweet Ragams." Here by Moolatitaram he means 
the heart which is in the middle of the Arukonachakram or central Moolam* Of the 
three Mootams at the bottom, the-centre and the top. as breath works between the tep 
and the central tnoolam, we must hold that sound generates from here. The sounds 
of the Mandara Sthayi are produced in the space between the top of the lungs and the 
bottom of the throat, those of the Madhya Sthayi between the throat and the bottom of 
the tongue and those of the Tara Stbajd between the uvula and the nose. It is clear 
that the sounds of the different Sthayis are in the ratio of one, two and four for the 
Mapdaram, Madhya and Tara respectively. The Tara Sthayi comprises those sounds 
above Ni, while according to ancient ideas, is the completion of the Septa Swarame. 
SUappadikaram, Achiarknravai Page 409. 

« flMeiiM pftaraikgpA iSpi^uir^t o f o la u p ff wA’gpil oiOueukMmA 

<*o#nioup(l Qu 4 r <l|)0|Mp#ps^ (9flno 
oAiitp n e h ro 8 H0 d> 

Opssba iffm^asbOsn uatoiTpA^ 
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Sltopindllnniin. Oorkanktthai Page 341. 

Oiufir^ QiMQfa mt u utlt. tr(^00ifJLHtsu iSpi^ii Q 009 »gOiu 

mfjgii. ** 

In the above lines he points out how the seven Swarams generate from the 
Kural. The seven Swarams proceed from the seven letters. These seven Swarams 
are the basis of all music. In the Isai Nool of Ahatya written in ancient times they 
were known as Ah, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha and Ni, Ah. Next he .proceeds to give the 
system by which the seven Swarms are sung as well as their calculations. 

SilappadUtaram, Arangetukathai Page 90. 

•n-SMb 

0®Liui Ocil^ ^pmngSat ® A!t 
uoibremeDUk (jp|po 9 cir ft«iiG 6 as |9 vjfiis 
jtetoflguaMn (tp^bbeunr pcorG^SiL 
cuokronu laIi-ool. unripOiocu sncu^jisisi^ " 

Silappadikaram, Arangetukathai Page 91. 

** vpfiiu j^0aS>ciP Giuck^^ amS 
G^uud 0«L^ (ip«nrito9cBr " 

Qutku^ G*rmtn!MfL.00ii (ggmguLi et^ii uirSwaMui/w, gttfitgwLf SfgiL^Jsmi^ 

jiAMr0uirttt0hrttih glap^'^w mijfismaGta gjSar tgiii^ Q0r<60^u 

SWL 

** nwkronuuiluaDi- (usipQied) ooAi^^mb GsckujB** 

UL.L.mL.^gwLfa«fim |padi0u Olmu#; amtm’i aimru umr«mH0^ 0ti$M/bmiut0§Slm. mmttmuhSpi 
fi0tmnHi^ Qiaitmm^ Q0ms. 

Ogia00tQgt umrs%m anr^uw eMi^^erd ■» '’'fgir 

** ii9«iP«uin£ii OcilucBreir ” 

^Aq00Ms « 9 ^J 0 Sltfi^gtogm mrt>^0tQirms. 

He says in these lines that each of these Swarams must b6 arranged so that 
it might harmonise with Pa or Kural with'Ili. We know from experience that Hi or 
Pa perfectly harmonises with Kural or Sa. The sweetnees of the concord will be in 
proportion to the harmony of this Pa with Sa. He does not say here that this Pa 
soun(b at | the length oi the wire. We have no reason to. suppose that the ancients 
were unware of this measurement. Our ancestors who were cognisant of even the 
minutest things in relation to music had the ability to name the order of the Sthayi and 
sing alsp on harmonious strings. ^ they say that one must have such a cultivated ear 
so as to appreciate the complete concord of the Swarams Kural and Hi or Sa and Pa. 

I 

It is not easy to indicate a sweet sound which could be minutely appreciated 
by the ear by means of wire and calculations by the levelling rod. The internal ear as 
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well ai the nerve which differentiates auditory impressions are very subtle. Tl^e 
appreciation of sounds must be in proportion to the subtlety of the auditoiy organ. 
The first sound should be so appreciated and the Pa to it should be determined. Then 
if this Pa were made the Sa and if we proceed by the same process of • fifths we obtain 
the 13 Swarams. These 13 Swarams are a gradually ascending series aud are as con« 
cordant with one another as Sa is to Pa, They stand in the same relation with one 
another as that of the husband and wife of a family with perfect concord. The Pancha- 
mam is the Mathursthanam for all Swarams just as the Mathursthanam, the primal 
cause of man, is the genitive cause of all human beings with a body. Though the male 
is the originative cause of all living being it is but a comprehensive Sookshma hamsam. 
Though the firs( Swaram Sa comprehends in itself the Sapta Swarams, yet they obtain 
their shape only with the help of the Hi or the Panchamam. The relationship of 
Puthiran, Mithran and Chatru came by the concordant relation of Sa with Pa, and not 
by the individual existence of Sa like the Brahma. Therefore the seven Swarams must 
arrange themselves in the relation of Sa to Pa. 

We must observe why our ancestors who were such expert mathematicians 
who dealt with integers up to j 3 places and decimals down to many places, should 
have omitted to mention any measurement for determining these Swarams. They 
knew very well that even if there was the minutest difference in the Sa«Pa relation other 
Swarams could never be derived. They put the seal of Sa-Pa and Sa>Ma on the Sapta 
Swarams just as weights and measures are so sealed, that there might not be even the 
difference of a grain. 

Even this seal is not measured or weighed but should be appreciated by the 
ear. It follows, therefore, that one must possess a highly advanced musical ear so 
that when one has once understood the harmony of Sa-Pa might apply the same test 
to all other Swarams. 

We shall see that this standard has been used in different places at different 
times. We shall see in many placbs that Swarams in a Yal were arranged on the same 
principle, and the same recommended; that Yals were tuned on the same principle. 
The Swarams from Kural, the primaiy Swsraro, to Hi formed the Mandhara Sthayi, then 
they proceeded Upwards from Hi as Kural. Here we find that Kural is the first 
Swaram of the Mandhara Sthayi, and the Hi (which was fixed as the Kural) the first 
Swmm of the Madhya Sthayi. Here we shall hnd that the concord Sa to Ma is deri¬ 
ved from the harmonious Sa to Pa. In the same way we shall find that they made 
their Ganam with no difference between the ascending series Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma and Pa, 
Dha, Ni, Sa, Ri, and in descending between Ri, Sa, Ni, Dha, Pa and Sa, Ni, Dha, Pa, 
Ma, for all SWarams were based on the principle of Sa-Pa. This may be seen from the 

following extracts and the cycles which will help in the elucidation thereof. 

/ • 

3. The opinion' from ancient Tamil literature as regards the Snitis 

' 'In use in South . Indian. Miisic. 

f 

llankofadigM mentions the iirst requisites of a musician who is a skilittl 
player on the Ysl'ss well ss a teacher. The esiract (an Abaval) noted below, though 
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very short# gives in detail the method of determining the Swarams used by the Tami- 
lians in the ancient Isai Tamil. Though the ancient poems as well as prose literature 
are rather hard to understand, we have quoted the extracts below as they contain very 
rare ideas. 


SUappadikaram, Arangetukathal Page ps, 93. 

** Offutdpcopi QccbdM 

d®dff|p uRtto 160 ^^ dcuahrip. 

4UarcB)UMi90 SiA^ fins 
OushssMoiSp Suk^ ^ffs9dr us«<!p 
OuNLiiJSsr amoi^p cnci^to Ocirdrarh 
SBsUto GiuiTj^^ uirc(ipio Guit^csh-^ 
jforinr^ ^mib aEciriPs 

utlL.Mr nraniGc 

jicir^ftn ttjj^ccdbr L-njeiiAii9|^ Gpir 
Gcutor Siuitaifii Gap 

Gums iii«|pa9ffP nscc^ta 
Moqa loiri^p Gao mrSuajinu 

0ti0 m0 luiw nirdicoMu 
Gijoa(jp«Djp Gup^ tofiiMS 

M 

uGio^ Gsdicu^ aj(gibuiTtw Giuori 
ANT*^ ^^ipemo ^MpiSor 
(jpchcsr/tch ownaGiu (jpeopsAioiSp i^Mpinb 
inP(ipp cuitAu Gw^^G ^ipoMoiqdi 
OniTip. eSoT# GiopGsio Liir%oGiu«Br 
lip-i Suk^ Ocdra^i 4L.i«sp(i9 
(sP&msmo L|ca»ujucsr ciAwfiqph GcirfliiL.mh 
AuiripGio^ uirtoo i9u<ip<a»p Gioe^uh 
^^shGtop GciripL «uo)(ipa»p GumAu 
QM i^Qj Gioo9o|^ #tof>i Gutdtcomo 
GuirfAuA Gcir^p qwcmo Qiuir|g|L.<ii«" 

t 

The above extract gives the fourteen Kevais of Ayapalai# how they arc deriv« 
ed, their names# the Swarams that are obtained on the right and the left from Yal and 
Kural respectively. The following is the' commentary of Adyarkunallar on the same. 

3. How the 14 Palais are derived from Ayapalai. 

** oGffip GpitGjbp Gsio^peopd GasirefiS 
G 0 Gff(p uirfto dn^pd) Gaisbito*'* 

mmu^, 4pMdiurlMuiriu Mmp u0^0jMmm, QanMIjfi 0«uu Outirp.i40lliu prm 

< y a>L. i u utLjAuiiQut^pmiBip flpunmtc.^pt«»tnk, OMkato*, uPnlsiijMrlw, rdobb'n nrlsr 

jKgikirtm, Gansuuvto*, ArAjurlM, Guip O w k itlw Oiaw!kSi*.i „ - qju rt wl ii i §fi\ iplMrank^ 
0#r«p^ SfAu Sst^fiiswtLuA mgmnMS Qmms. 
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He says here that Ayapalai is the first of the chief four Palais (i) Ayapalsi 
(a) Thirikonapalai, (3) Sathurapalai and (4) Vattapalai. 

There are two kinds, the first commences with Tharam as Kural (Sa) and the 
other with Oolai (or Ma) as Kural. Each of these is capable of seven Palais, thus 
accounting for the 14 Palais in all.' The Swarams of these two series have the same 
concord with one another as Sa has to Pa. Their detail might be seen in the following 
Table. For these 14 Moorchanas, the first seven have seven names commencing with 
Sempalai, and the second seven, the names beginning with Arumpalai. The Swarams 
of the two series are in the relation of Sa to Pa. 

Therefore, the Kural (Sa) derived from Oolai (Ma) gives us the seven Palais 
from Sempalai. 

The Oolai (Ma) derived from Tharam (Ni) gives us another seven Palais from 
Kodipalai. 

Silappadikaram, Venirkathai Page aoa. 

iScnipajir mri 9 oifOstp Osrodombmu 

i 9 attinLii su.14..*' 

(fi)<w) mjmmt ttgtStmufmH-uj ^ ufi^^mummurOiu #9«riuoiji 0rwir«d mttiOhr j$itg 
MTM stLigJOiums. 

The 14 Swarams are from Ni of the Mandhara Sthayi to Dha of the Tara 

Sthayi. 

(k.ir<irii (ip«o|pq«Dlp tMuOL-ircBmi 
<hoiT(54i 0i|ilOL.scii|94—Oo^ificiP 

qilOuircimik Oi-ircirinm o^orAMil 

mskStm Q^ffcfiriDtA L 9 f)LJu|.*' 

0gg^0A QP0P tS0uu0gOu 9.99(0 0r«Nriui oM rrf flw y 0ggmgOiu Osgi0uurtgtQ00^ tSpisS 
9iljg. Qumm. 

When Oolai becomes kural (Ma becomes Sa) in the Sakotayal and if Ga 
(Kaikilai) is made Ni (Tharam) the series Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni, Sa, Ri, Ga will result. 

Again, when Oolai or Ma is made into Kural or Sa the series will be Sa, Ri» 
Ga, Ma. Pa, Dha. Ni. 

When Ma (Oolai) commences on Ni (Tharam) the series will be Ni, Sa, Ri, Ga, 
Ma, Pa, Dha. 

The different series, then, are:— 

Ni Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha 

Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa Ri Ga 

Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni. 

These series will deorly dsmonstrato the meaning of the stansa commencing 
with the words ** a^Og ftc^ 
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So by the Sa>Pa principle. 


Oolai 

(Ma) 

will 

be derived 

from Tharam ^ 

(Nt) 

Kural 

(Sa) 

II 

If 

Oolai 

(Ha) 

Hi 

(Pa) 

II 

1* 

„ Kural 

(Sa) 

Thuttham ... 

(Ri) 

II 

II 

Hi 

(Pa) 

Vilari 

(Dha) 

II 

l» 

„ Thuttham 

(Ri) 

Kaikilai 

(Ga) 

If 

«l 

Vilari 

(Dha) 

Tharam 

(Ni) 

fl 

If 

„ Kaikilai 

(Ga) 


This is the meaning of the expression that Kural became Hi. The above series 
are all on the principle of Sa*Pa. When Oolai (or Ma) is made into Kural (or Sa), 
Kaikilai (or Ga) which is before Oolai (or Ma) becomes Tharam (or Ni). This he calls 
Kodipalai. 



iTira 

Dha 
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JZ 
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•JF 
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i4 
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A 
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Sa 

Ri 

Ga 




Oa Ms Pa 




Sa 


Sa 


U Q 
Ga Ma 


8 

Ms 


Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni 


Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha 


Sa Rf Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa 


Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa 


Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni 





m 



Ga Ma Pa Dhal Nil Sa 


Sa Ga [mJ Pa Dha Ni Sa 



/ 

When Kural is taken as Kural 

... Sempalai. 

a 

When Thuttham is taken as Kural 

... Padumalaipalai. 

When Kaikilai is taken as Kural 

— Sevalipalai 

When Oolai is taken as Kural 

... Arumpalai 

When Hi is taken as Kural 

• 

... Kodipalai. 

When Vilari is' taken as Kural 

... Vilaripalai. 

When Tharam is taken M Kural ... Mirsempalai* 1 
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III this Chakaram we have shown how the seven Palais are derived from the 
series Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa Ri Ga and Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni which are obtained by 
the Sa-Pa system taking Oolai (or Ma) as the Rural (Sa). Whbn we deal later on with 
Vattapalai we may see how these Swarams are concordant by the Sa-Pa system. We 
must remember that when Oolai is taken as Rural, and Tharam as Oolai which in its 
turn is taken as Rural, they are all after the Sa-Pa system. When Tharam becomes 
Oolai and when this Oolai is taken as Rural, he calls it Rodipalai. 

In the above Table, each of the seven Palais commencing from Sempalai 
(where Rural stands for Sa) proceeds from Rural towards the right side and becomes a 
Moorchana. Each of these Moorchanas receives a separate name according to the 
Swaram from which it commences. For example. 


The Sa 

which 

commences 

from 

Sa is Sempalai. 

The Sa 

91 

99 

99 

Ri is Padumalaipalai. 

The Sa 

If 

If 

99 

Ga is Sevvalipalai. 

TheSA 

19 

99 

99 

Ma is Arumpalai. 

The .Sa 

99 

99 

99 

Pa is Rodipalai. 

The Sa 

99 

99 

99 

Dha is Vilaripalai. 

TheSA 

99 

99 

99 

NI is Merchempalai. 


These names become different in the second Chakaram. They are purposely 
given different names there, inasmuch as they occur on doubled Swarams from Sa-Pa. 
Moreover, we shall see from the Tables of Palais to be given later on that these 
have different names when they proceed by the Sa-Pa system towards the right, and 
by the Sa-Ma system towards the left. These different names depend upon the place 
where Sa commences in the various strings of Swarams such as Sa-Pa, Ma-Sa, Pa-8a, 
Ni-Ma in the four kinds of Yal. This fact may be clearly seen from the Tables below. 

uirs ojirisicooot 

QuOdpoop Qiip Oupi^ erfsiciTgl.** 


ti«ku0, pr/ (^pawrau Oujf(jpmjBur£i mi^uifQiu im«r» OwairpaM’B'. 

This means, without changing the general way beginning from Tharam.” 

Mudiofto iU)gu)LW ftoGiu«ir4i 

mmujp, ututniu lmtIhb/is, (ggmtts* uriM/ii, 0/w 0fwffa 

90 ULI Qu/hjB^^dra. 

"When Raikilai becomes Rural we get Padumalaipalai, when Thuttham 
becomes Rural Sevvalipalai, and when Rural is Rural we get Arumpalai when these 
changes are made.” 

" For Arumpalai the wire becomes doubled.’’ 

^pckorpdr mdcQiu (ipaDpcBKai9^ 
amtAu Gai^^G 

Gasi^ a^Arll Oio^Aio uiMGiuas 
lipA AJbp Gsikiffi A-imuGsb" 




•r 




gammiirt ha Safuui; Fint BmIc—T hM Pirt—Tha Sratit aeoordlnf to ImI TUnU. 




^rtii ^gmurmi Q*inf.uuirfn>ajii, eSarifi^aeoas affMr/iuuirtow/u, gftfi 0#wir« 
Qiap 0«iMJfftiM/i«riu, (}i*/pO#i0L(rtotf, j)aA SUommStmit^mt-^^rib, gluuif.^ *mwi 0 u 0 

^fOmummu unHt ifilwt90«Mar^rjy. 

** As before, Ko'dipalai results when Tharam becomes Kural, Vilaripalaii when 
Vilari becomes Kural and Merchampalai when Hi becomes Kural. Merchampalai has 
double the pitch of Hi. Thus the 14 Kovaipalais result. 

** ^fawBiria L)68>L.uj68r QjSsBBiempii Gftscnri-tri&ig,’' 

mmu^, Siuufi^p Qsrmmiu uit%» StunS^ii, utarsaHerp iStettSjgpuHiitLi^pp (gjrA^gmirOiu JUgi 
uriwa/tf, .gfgffffgMtOiu ( 7 i«^#uu<rSNii/u dugio, pfioei'gpear ^ijp uirSctfityu, s.aDif 0irwir<^#ikiirSwi0 
Ouiufiii, taamOitr ^gMgsu uiSu/tBai^i aosiQ^ QuiLipiij), pippsi (ggams^ Qfmm[fia^p 
OiMjpiii, pggii ^g»urms Qarifjjuirlaisgp prgii Quiu^ih, tSm/fi^gwgs tSmrfiuug^i^ tSmH 
Qutujpii ug^LnJSOtempairjgi, 

" Just like Arumpalai where Kural is Kural which resulted from these tour* 
teen Kovaipalais and the doubling of sounds, and Merchempalai (where Hi is Kural) 
the other five Palais also are sounded. Sempalai is sounded when Oolai becomes 
Kural (thus Oolai comes to the aid), Padumalaipaiai is sounded when Kaikilai becomes 
Kural (here Kaikilai comes to the aid), Sevvalipalai is sounded when Thuttham becomes 
Kural (here Thuttham comes to the help), Kodipalai is sounded when Tharam becomes 
Kural (here Tharam comes to the help), and Vilaripalai sounds when Vilari becomes 
Kural. (Here Vilari comes to the help.) 

From the above extracts we see, that although each Palai has seven strings, the 
eighth Swaram which is the octave of the commencing Swaram must also be included 
in the ascending series like Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma. Pa, Oha, Ni and Sa. 




The SeTiB Pilait iirlfei fTMi Kedipalel. 


4 B 1 


5. The Seven Palais derived from Kodipalai. 
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cd 
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ui 


Ma 


Sa 
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Ri 

Ga 
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J= 

’is 

** 
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IS 

■ Vtf 


cd 

U! 
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■m'iai 


Ma 




Dha 
Ri Ga 
Sa Ri 


Ri Ga 


Pa Dha Ni 


Ma 


Sa Ri Ga 


Sa Ri 


Dha Ni 
Pa 


Ma 

Ri I Ga 


Dha 

Ni 

Pa 

Dha 

Ma 

Pa 

Ga 

Ma 


1 

Ma 

Sa 

When Onlai is taken as Kural Sempalai. 

t 

Pa 

Sa 

When Hi is taken as Kural. Mirsempalai- 

S 

1 

L 

Dha 


When Vilnri is taken as Kural Vilaripalai. 


Ni 

1 

. 1 

Sa 

When Tharam is taken as Kural ... Kodipalai. 

Sa 

Sa i 

' When Kural is taken as Kural •- Arumpalai 

Ri 

Sa^ 

1 

1 

When Thuttham is taken as Kural ••• Sevalipalai 

“•I 

Sa 

1 

When Kaikilai is taken as Kural ••• Padumalaipalai. 


7 Thuttham 

































6. The Mandhara, Madhya and Tara Sthayis. 

Silappadikaranit Aninketukatlul P. 93* 

iMaRisdk Oair'’ 

trmu^, ^^Biiru Qu«hnf.fi(gifiiu ^wmiurAu 
tkjL9u>Li^i 

He says that “ this should be added to the 14 Kovais which include the place 

* 

for women.” 

M Q^^ jpsnipidaP i\fiB cnai^hn 

I 

miwH“ u>0i5p Onbuntb) tuniuai.** 

mmujg, t-rnffi Qfifp OMcfitMr S^ptfUntm QwtStti *r«r 0 (t, # im « vapu, uSmi fjpmpuMnu 
Q*iuli%»mitiu Qpmm, 

He says here, there are four soft sounds from Oolai up to Kaikilai, middling 
sounds seven and hard sounds three. 

From this we are able to conclude that when Oolai commences as the Rural 
we have four Swarams up to Oolai which takes the place of Tharam (Sa Ri Ga Ma) 
for the Maiidara Sthayi (soft sounds), the seven Swarams from Oolai which takes the 
place of Tharam op to Kaikilai for the Madhya Sthayi (Middling sounds) and the three 
Swarams Pa, Dha, Ni above Oolai which . commences in Tharam up to Tharam 
which commences in Kaikilai for the Thara Sthayi (hard sounds). 

*< cm 9 q| OuM^jO)^ Ou>d>«)ino 
GuiroSHui qwcsm OaisflHL.CBr,’* 

mmupi, IPuuiMirw, omA^ 10 #ispK3>MOuut.rd«r/D ^rfd Swill wt/aM-.ii 0**** '~ 

Oowmru KfCiumtuMi (jpptortSm 

mmtuip Omnu mmn tutffitMhufpOuimpmrjf. SjpippA Qmtki^JLi Qurttud 

Qmrdp i^nmuQujiQmm*, 

Here he says that an expert in the pla3ring of the Yal should be one who 
must be able to discriminate and adjust the different bard, soft and middling sounds so 
that the sweet harmony of the strings and the sounds may not be impaired and who 
could compose music by arranging these harmonious sounds. 

Soft. MiddlinUf. Hard. 

Mandharam. Madhyam Taram 

Ni, Sa, Ri, Ga Ma. Pa, Dha, Ni, Sa, Ri. Ga Ma, Pa. Dha 
Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni Sa. Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni Sa. Ri, Ga 

Here, we find that the four Swarams Ni Sa Ri and Ga of the top line belong 
to the lower Sthayi, the seven Swarams Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa Ri atfd Ga to the Middle 
Sthayi and the three Swarams Ma Pa and Dha to the uppbv ,Sthayi. In the bottom 
line the four Swarams Ma Pa Dha and Ni, as are in use at j^resent. belong to the 
Mandhara Sthayi, the seven Swarams Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha and Ni to the Middle Sthajri 
and the three Swarams Sa Ri and Ga to the Tara Sthayi. These are the hardt a^ 
and middling sounds. 
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7. The Vattapalai which was in use in Isai-Tamil. 

From the calculations of the Vattapalai we understand that there were four 
Palais, Ayapalai, Sathurapalai, Thirikonapalai and Vattapalai. and that the calculation 
of the Srutis of each of them was also given. Looking at the calculations of the 
Ayapalai, we find they resemble tnose of the Vattapalai. But we also find that Madavi 
played her Sakotayal tuning it on the principle of Sa-Pa and that this was the favourite 
music of women in these days. We have already noted the Sruti system of the Sakota* 
Yal. Apart from this he mentions how Vattapalai is arrived at, the order of its 
Swarinns, the Srutis for each 'of the Swarams and the minuter Swarams derived from 
them. Particulars about Thirikonapalai and Sathurapalai will be given later on. But 
we are sure that the order of the Swarams of Ayapalai and the particulars about Vatta¬ 
palai are enough to determine the state of ancient South Indian music. This Vattapalai 
is illustrated in the form of a Rasimandalam. To those who have a knowledge of Astro¬ 
logy the Saptasthanams which are arrived at'by computing the Sthanams seven by 
seven omitting the Rasi in which the Swaram occurs, the Kendrasthanams, 
the Sthanams for Mathru, Putthira, Kalathira and Pithur and the use of the 
Swarams for the respective Sthanams will be clearly known. These have been clearly 
set forth in the form of Tables. If one of the Chakarams could be studied and under¬ 
stood, the others will be quite easy. But as the matter contained in them are not in 
use at the present time, we have thought it well to give them separately. 

Ayehlarkuravsi p. 4OS. 

• 9 L.(ipa»p 

0 Awlri8.ai OusjQf.*' 

lmtSm •rmrff mmtsuuSii ; \^puCiLMt%N, fiMmirmruutUt, mlL.uut%^kjm. oiHOr? 

opri ^IHteirsank suuuOiMinli 
usoj ufftw aiffpA.** 

There are four kinds of Palai.—^Ay^palai, Sathurapalai, Thirikonapalai and 
Vattapalai. 

jfM/jMk WLli.uurtw ongorjv: 

“SMUL.. OiockuA 

ladki- o ) lairpa/* 

**«iri«rairA| OcirsAvL. 

j^^pAoi ^OfoOiiNRli^. Osjssirurpi dpihnik 
AlAjppfjOu ui i teu i u| pji mm,** 

wdTMjr 940 m mU t' naUm oat r i-wA 

Qu^Brnmad U MiOm poidr# mMi»00 udNd l idh# OMNorwro 
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KirmairOt SifnaB; Pint lNk->TkM Put -Tki Intii amiilif to Ini ThalL 


This says that a circle must be drawn whose diameter is one span (about lo 
inches) and it should be divided into four great sections arcordiag..to.. the cardinal 
points of the compass and the four sections should be divided into la equal compartr 
ments. 

** ct^(§i 6 inr^ euox^ urns 
GeujSim eSi-iBar 

cSffir^ tt9ilL.<s>L.(Soi QasasQaj 

Siuinril^^ ififitoi-6oGut«Br Gpoto*’ 

UMhijfi ^lLl. um«if)inm(S> Qmirtur/ifilp uaraHtmrt^tirQt^ iP## 

Sft/psmir »gunL.«JhjAmmr 

If the 12 Kasis be distributed to the i 2 compartments, seven of them would 
indicate the seven sounds. 

** i^uu ioo><UfiBiL.CBr Itutii 
Q«ii|ppfll« ^uGmsG t&mri5«8><u-unir^fl 
^CBr(jp^ (jHlff i^Dsumuc 
iPsQsojpQ Gmouffts) Gsii *’ 

glLXiii, «^L.«ie, fiwsii, 0<mw, dSmQiam fimifijgmKfifgu. 

These seven sounds would occur on the following seven signs of the Zodiac 
Idapam, Karkatakam, Simham, Thulam, Thanusu. Kumbam and Meenam. 

ifitwGun Oansoai 

OBsbt^ SSB^tgm affoot-iPw^ 
waati lociraPiu sScaiPiq 

uiAiSooL.^ lo&nrcqpi GancntPw *' 

This also illustrates the above. The Mathirais of these seven strings or sounds 
are indicated by what is quoted below. 

f)aP •/(kf«aP«r M/tfitmggdr •/(giMijpi :— 

(§000012 ci| 00 |p<f 9 oP a 0 « 8 r^.o 9 oD 0 U 0 
«9cnl^GtutoPcb ^psk^volsG ^ssOiasbtP QsniK^ 
sorliOoii aotom^ psul *’ 

ttmfhSjBdigti; msdOtm i 3 fi i^ ia m iO«nkm. 

Q^0giifQ(g^fiiu cfikf 0fgA i MluiS^OufggA; mi/tmtifid MirflOanka." 

0 

In the above he says that ** Oo)ai generates from Tharam, Kural from Oolai, Hi 

from Kural, Thuttham from Hi, Vilari from Thuttham and Kaikilai from Vilari. Of 

% " 

these the first string is Tharam. We need not dilate on this, the others might be 
easily understood.** 


Tb»TittM>hl 
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In accordance with the above Sootrams and their annotation, we may make 
the following Chakaram and divide it into i a compartments for the i s signs of the Zodiac 
commencing with Mesham and ending with Meenam. Within these is compartments, 
we should arrange the sapta swaiams thus:— 


I 

4M Kimamlrtla 8i|U«a; Pint Iwk— TtM Pirt- fit Intii wairtli to ini TknO. 


Kural 

(Sa) 

and Hi 

(Pa) 

in Rishabam 

or the 

and compartment. 

Thuttham 

(Ri) 

and Vilari 

(Dha) in Katakam 

Pf 

4th 

tf 

Kaikilai 

(Ga) 

and Tharam 

(Ni) 

in Simham 

|P 

5th 

fP 

Oolai 

(Ma) 

and Kural 

(Sa) 

in Thulam 

»9 

7th 

>P 

Hi 

(Pa) 

and Thuttham 

(Ri) 

in Thanusu 


9th 

Ip 

Vilari 

(Dha) and Kaikilai 

(Ga) 

in Kumbam 


nth 

If 

Tharam 

(Ni) 

and Oolai 

(Ma) 

in Meenam 

»l 

12th 

fl 


Of these Kural has 4 Alagus, Thuttham 4, Kaikilai 3, Oolai 2, Hi 4, Vilari 3 and 
Thaitim 2 or in all there are 32 Alagus. 

Here the author says that Oolai will be derived from Tharam, in the lath 
compartment or if we take the seventh place from there, this Oolai drill be derived from 
Thulam, that Kural will be derived from Rishabam (2nd compartment) which is the 
seventh place from Thulam that Thuttham from Hi will be derived from Thanusu (9th 
compartment) which is the seventh place from Rishabam, that Vilari from Thuttham 
will be derived from Katakam which is the seventh place from Thanusu, and that Kai- 

f 

kilai from Vilari will be derived from Kumbam; which is the seventh place from 
Katakam. 

In the i2th compartment at the sign of Meenam, Oolai generates from Tharam 
and Kural from Oolai. This is the first bom'among sounds. 

The Chakaram for Vattapalai also gives clearly the Swarams and their respec¬ 
tive Alagus- 

When we notice the Chakaram we find that Swarams occur in places which 
proceed by sevens. These proceed also by the Sa-Pa system. The first Swaram an d 
its derived Swaram in the seventh place will stand in the relation of Kalathiram to 
each other. If the first Swaram .be 1, the Kalathira Swaram' will be i|. If a Sthayi 
comers to an end on the first Swaram after axycle, the end Swaram will be double the 
original Swaram, whereas a concordant Swaram will stand in the relation of 1 to i|. 
The Swarams with the latter ratio will be as harmonious as the harmony between 
Sakti and Sivam, husband and wife- In Astrology, the seventh from the original 
Sthanam, is considered the Kalathira Sthanam, but here as Athara Shadjam is taken to 
be o, if we proceed by sevens omitting the original Sthanam we shall obtain, as in 
Astrology, all the Swarams of a Ragam, their relation as Chathni and Mithru, Kala¬ 
thira and Puthira, Mathur and Pithif and their respective uses. It will enable us to 
discord all the Chathru Swarams and include the Mithru Swarams. Of these more 
ater on. 




Tk* If Palah f«rlVMl frMB Vatttiilai wklto iiAuflicArtiHun ui UMr 


iii 
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8. The za Palais derived from Vattapalai wl 

and their Chakarams. 


changing Grahams 


Silappadtkaram, Arangetukathai Page 93 

aKBraouMiSp pifff uira(ip 

QiA«Br6DUMi9{p Liira(ip 

Gio'Ijs^ta ftruuSp 6B>asi98ar Qairdrori 
Qiuir^liijl uiTa(ipu> Guirj^eoi.^ 
pargiT/l ^rrput al^ciriPa 
StntOjfiu LMlL-or arnsiGa 
pdr^fai luy^acBBT L-OMhaidip Gar 

piTff uirs(ipffii ^(To^or una(ip 
GisiTftG eufids^kn GairdreiT iSpu 
(jpdr!aaiTuuiTS(tpu> L9we8nTu LNra(ipib 
0)iT^ Gijoe8rut(0iT u|cuoir ” 

aSfdupfi, «ilL_uuirewcII«k muSifi StumuaiStmraimtLM ^wgii 

Qufi/p g)j<ari_w6w ^gmmau^w, gjuuirlnniMr (tp0i» ptmuirdj QtagSkStA/b^ii (gMw »tuiL{ Qujbp aewM 

Q«i ^r«ar(_«wM«/iii, ^ws uttitSm jfii^gsdsireJIOn gnssOhgiugs 0itgi0*gtm>s4fil9ggtugit^^, 

Jli 0 ggiitSait, s>lfi '*0 ffggotDs^iiuammL. tSmriBii9Qfi» jfmgfarS ^ 00 ggiiugtSpp, udr 

oR^gfifiiflmgu. umsdi(^ uirtn>«/ii iSjDi(gu>. u€ir€iB(g ug%gnSgg(g, O 0 gtgg^g‘^(ff«ksni ugkggHggir^ 
luriLu, uamsm jkPVQ p^as^P^ •ggmtiMQiamsQagmm. pgg mgiitSm Jiipgd 

According to the above Sootrams, one of the two Alagus of Tharam which 
belongs to the hard Sthnyi, from the last Sthanam of Vattapalai, added on to the two 
out of the four Alagus ot Kural (in the soft Sthayi) from the first Sthanam of this same 
Palai—when these Alagus are converted into Kaikilai in the Thara string, the Tharam 
becomes Kaikilai. When the single Alagu left out in the same string when added on 
to the old Vilari, the same Vilari becomes the string for Thuttham. In the same 
manner the twelve palaia are dealt with. From these twelve palais are derived the 91 
and 12 Puns or 103 Puns in all. Here the Andarakole of the Thara string is taken as 
Tharam. 

This is also confirmed by the Sootram 

** ^ckcBtdpi p(rff(ipA UL.f 

From the above words we conclude that when we place Ma with a Alagus *Hi 
the fourth Alagu of SA,.the Sa becomes Ma. 

Ga should be placed in the second Alagu of Sa* The first sad second Alagus 
of Sa along with the twenty second Alagu of Ni become the three Alagus of Ga. 

After this, the first or the tweUty first Alagu of Ni when added onto Che IlHM 
Alagus of Dha, becomes four. Ri should be placed on the first Alagu of Ni or tfu 
twenty firstplace. 
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After the four Alagus of Ri, in other words, under Pa the 17th place, Sa should 
be located. 

In the same manner the Pa with four Srutis from Ma located after the fourth 
Alagu of Sa, should be placed on the Ri which occurs as the 8th Sruti. 

Above that, the Dha with 3 Srutis should come after Ga in the 11 th place or 
the third from Ri. 

The Ni with 2 Srutis should come under MA the ijtb which is two Srutis 
above Ga. 

Now we find that the seven Swarams Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha and Ni or Ma, 
Pa, Dha, Ni, Sa, Ri and Ga commence from the Swarams with the following Alagus— 
Sa4, Ri, Gai, Ma, Pa«, Dha, and Ni,. In the same manner the seven Swarams Ma, Ga, 
Ri, Sa, Ni, Dha and Pa commence from the fourth Sruti of Sa* These seven are called 
the Seven Primary Palais. Their names will be mentioned hereafter. 

Moreover, the Ri which occurs on the first Alagu of Sa, the Sa on the second 
Alagu, the Ni on the second Alagu the Pa on the first Alagu, and the Ma on the 
second Alagu—these five are called the secondary Palais. 

Thus he accounts for the 12 palais—seven primary and five secondary. These 
twelve palais are obtained while proceeding towards the right. The 12 palais obtained 
while proceeding towards the left, their Alagus, their names, and the seven palais 

derived from each of the seven primary palais will be mentioned in the chakarams that 
follow. 



The 12 Palais of the Vattapalai. 

The Chakaram showing the Vattapalai proceeding towards the right. 
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When Kural is taken as Kural it is Sempalai. (proceeding towards the right) 
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^Vhen iCdikilai is td.kcn as ICural it is ScvvAlipalni. (proceeding towards the right) 
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KarouuBlrtkt Stfanai; FIrit Ink—Thiri Put - Thi SnUs MMidial to btl TtaiL 


9. The za Palais derived from Vattapalai proceeding to the left. 

Silappadikaram, Venirkathai p. aoa. 

a9«iPo«nDi dsLli-ardr.*’ 

(Sl^) (gffd)(jfi^€oirs ^«fi^f0urs ^irS^^fGhrms. 

This means “ She commenced from Kural, and then proceeded with Hi as 

Rural." 


mulL-uuiftn 

.Next he goes to show how Vattapalai proceeds towards the left. 

" SordSli ^iTjpuir^ Oeusssrai 

aOai o/HimMfm sjira^a—Qaffis^iScni-ujiriL 
Gsondrai oFarlHSio Gcopuad 
#SArcvir iFdrm '* 

am-aaBm, m-m/fi^ftoirOiu QmitifxMMUo ^jiL-Optap 0#w/riu^ Qfiiurin 

jD/S« 60 «o, (gsgSpug0kfu pttpfiQgMtmjpvt ^ttegojgsBp, pgf^fiQeoSdrp ffg 

M«M AitMBr OteOtapL., gSmrS ^gwgiuu ufiuSwuLnrWMuiru. ^ihQfimpOiti, ^jrcoiriu^ 0#«> 

mtfiuug^gMjgii, gloA fggMgtu^ Ji(m/hLurtmugii, mosdOtw (ggamiu^ Qig^/SgiiugftMjgii, par^ 0#wff 
aj^ aBmtRuugtmugih. . am pfipgguM^ iiO ».p^^ smKSQsgms. S)imSi^pfiA pagagmSm jfi 
pgidaatnp pggOuArppi’ 

** ^drordpa ptrir(tpit ui-ir ” 

amgphg QpjSt gSfiuirOmms, g^mKSmiQff Ou0iMJ/rtMa98art/t0 Qppgidpfi jgppiQfimai ugmgggii 
19 ^ 010 . pfippngt Ogiiug^pu/tL tSpd(gii utirmg ugtmugjfi, ggmggsw, ^A,Q0gi^,Ostgip., sgipggii ,. 
Q*ipi(gpfit QajmgSmm, iSp^ii tSfiLuSm tLmg Qu(g^tggpgSm pfm^mp aip lifiimmgA 

0«r«rc. 


He says *' omitting Kodipalai where Oolai is Rural, when we proceed towards 
the left, we get Sempalai where Rural is taken as Rural. Of these, when half of Rural 
and one of Tharam Income the branch Swarams at the end of the Second, and when one 
of the Alagus of Tharam is added on to Vilari, Vilari becomes Rural and produces 
Padumalaipalai. In the same manner when Thuttham becomes Rural, it is Sevvali- 
palai. When Hi becomes Rural, it is Arumpalai; when Raikilai becomes Rural, it is 
Merchempalai. When Tharam becomes Rural, it is Vilaripalai. Thus you see that the 
five Antharams are omitted and the others taken. The authority for taking the 
Antharam of the Thara string as Tharam is the Sootram, ‘‘ pmmQpk pggQpk pmmffiuuL^g" 
The loj pitns generate from these Seven primary palais. Of these the puns derived 
from Sempalai are as followsPalaiyal, Nagaragam. Agari, Thodi, Goudi, Gandharam, 
Chenthurithi, Oothayagiri and others. Others may be found it in the same way. We 
omit them for the sake of being brief.'* ■ 


Here he gives the result of Vattapalai proceeding by the left. We noticed 
before the Vattapalai proceeding by the right and their chakrams. Both are based on 
the same principle. We should note here (i)the Rural appearing in Oolai in the Rasi 
Meenam (3) the Rural from Rishabam (3) the Rural from I'hulam and (4) the Rural 
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appenring in Thanusu. When we draw the attention to their importance we mean that 
they obtain a large number of concordant Swarama. They proceed by left and right 
When they proceed from the lath rasi as Sa, Rii Ga and Ma in the order of Meenam, 
Mesham. Rishabam, Mithunam and Kadagam they go towards the right, 
when the Kural in Rishabam proceeds in the order of Mesham. Meenam, Kumbam and 
Maharam it goes towards the left. We noted the Swarams by the Sa-Pa system 
towards the right. Now proceeding left by the Sa'Ms system, we obtain (i) 
Serapalai in Rishabham when Kural appears in Kural (a) Vilaripalai in Meenam when 
Kural appears in Tharam (3) Padumalaipalai when Kural appears in Kumbam or Vilari. 
(4) Arumpalai when Kural appears in Hi which is in Thanusu (5) Kodipalai when Kural 
appears in Oolai in Thulam (6i Mirsempalai when Kurai appears in Kaikilai which is 



Ftti—ni Sntii iiMfttii U Ail TM 



in Simham, (7) Sewalipalaf when Kiml appears in Thuttbam which is in Kadagam 
and (8) Sempalai when Kural is taken as Kural. In the same manner the Swarams of 
Ammpalai when lii becomes Kural among the palais which change their places may be 
seen in the following chdkaram. 

It is said there " gftllmrinud OmiLumm It means that she first played in 

Kural as the commencing Swaram and then made Hi the first. In other words she 
cmnmenced from Kural in Rishabam and then made Hi into Kural. The four Swarams 
Sa, Ri, Ga and Dha commencing from Rishabam become Pa, Dha, Ni and Sa when 
they are taken in the Mandara Sthayi. The seven Swarams Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, 
Dha and Ni from Thanusu to Thanusu become the Madbyasthayi. The three Swarams 
Pa, Dha and Ni become Sa, Ri and Ga and belong to Thara Sthayi. When Hi becomes 
Kunri it appears to be Panchama Sruti, and when Oolai in Thulam becomes Kural, it 
appears to be Madhya Sruti. In other words, the Saranai string should be tuned to 
Pa of the Anusaranai string and Ma. 

He says that the abovementioned Vattapalai proceeding towards the left is 
made use of in the Val. This seems to have been used in Sakotayal, a very favourite 
Ganam of women. Its important hamsam wilLbe given later on. 

The twelve palais are thus generated while proceeding towards the left. The 
seven primary palais Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni, Sa, Ri, Ga derived from the fourth Sruti of Sa 
and the five secondary palais derived from its other Srutis will be given in a table, 
later on. 

When we proceed left 'we go by five Rasia at each step which stand in the 
relation of Sa-Ma. For example, Thanusu from Rishabam is the fifth rasi or Hi in 
Kural; Thulam from Meenam is the fifth or Kural in Oolai; Rishabam is fifth from' 
Thulam; Kadagam from Thanusu is fifth ; Kumbam from Kadagam is fifth. So this 
process towards the left forms the descending scale or Avaroganam or Sa-Ma series: 



The 12 Palais of the Vattapalai. 

The Chakaram showing the Vattapalai proceeding ** swards the left. 
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When ICi. * *' taken as Kural it is Sempalai. (proceeding towards the left) 








































































































When Kaikilai is taken as Rural it is Mirsempalai. (proceeding towards the left) 
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Hi is taken as ICural it is Aruinpalai. (proceeding towards the left) 






























































































When Tharani is taken as Kural it is Vilaripalai. (prcxieeding towards the left} 
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xo. The four kinds of Yal—Palai, Marutham, Kurinji and Neythal*— 

in use in South India in ancient fliAes. 

• * 

SilsppSdUtBranii Venirkathai Page aoa. 

an^U(§uMJcdbrsgBUi sirck^ie 

ufitoOcBaeatiuOdio " 

We have noted before that there were four kinds of Palat—namely (i) Aya- 
palai (2) Vattapalai, (3) Thirikonapalai (4) Chathurapalai—'in ancient times. No parti¬ 
culars are given about either Thirikonapalai or Chathurapalai. It will be out of place * 
togite measurements for something about which no particulars have been given. 
Of these, he ascribe 14 Palais for Ayapalai, the first 7 palais from Kodipalai where 
Tharam becomes Kural and 7 palais from Sempalai where Kural is taken as Kural. 
They have been given in the previous table. He ascribes 12 palais for the fourth, 
namely, Vattapalai—7 primary palais from Kural and 5 Secondary palais. From these 
seven primary palais obtained by proceeding left, he derives the four Yals which are 
obtained as follows;— ^ 

When Tharam becomes Kural it is Palai Yal, when Kural becomes Hi it is 
Marutha Yal, when Oolai becomes Kural it is Kurinji Yal and when Hi becomes 
Thuttham it is Nej^hai Yal. There is reason to believe that these are the primary pwns. 

To explain these Palais further, 

(i) In the following Chakram, Palai Yal is derived when Oolai appears in 
Tharam proceeding towards.tbe left. In other words, proceeding towards the left from 
Simham to the fifth rasi Meenam we get Palai Yal where I'haram becomes Kural. 

(ii) Kural appears in Oolai. In other words, Kural occurs in Thulam, the 
fifth rasi firom Meenam proceeding on the left side. This he calls Kurinji Yal where 
Oolai becomes Kural. 

, • 

(iii) Marutha Yal is obtained when Kural becomes Hi in the fifth Rasi 
(Rishapam) from Thulam (proceeding on the left) where Oolai takes the place of Kural. 

(iv) Neythal Yal is obtained when Hi takes the place of Thuttham in 

Thanusu, the fifth rasi to the left from Marutha Yal (Rishabam) where Kural takes the 
place of Hi. ' - 

Specially noting the above observations, we have reason to suppose that when 
Oolai appearing in Thulam becomes Kural towards the right side he intends it to be 
Kodipalai. It proceeds frmn Thulam up to Simham towards the right as Sa, Ri, Ga, 
Ma, Pa, Dha and Ni. 

Now when we proceed from Simham towards the left by fifths we get the 
Swarams in Meenam. Thulam, Rishabam and Thanusu at^.fonam is made taking these 
Swtrama as Kural. In other words when Kural conunences in these Rasis the Alagui 
are not odd but even in Meenam' (a. 2) in Tliulam (a* 4), in, Rishabgm (4,4) khd in 
Thanusu (4,4>- But in other raats they are od^ as (4^ li add (£ 3I,, So.W aee 
that be omits the Ratos with odd Alagus and takes odly thoM with ewm ones. These ^ 
bo CiUa the four Primary Pum> 
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(i) Theie four are the uiMt important among the • aeven primary palaia. 
When Oolai appears in Tbaram it ia Palai Yal. In this Paiai Yal» Tbaram becomes 
Kttxal. 


diy Kurtn^ Yal is I|i;t^ral tpp^ara p C^laJ. 

(iii) Mamtlia Ydi is aUainetl when Itt iq^pear%iii Xaiab 
(ii)^N^ythai Yal resnltiiHNia 
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These are the four primary Ptms. Each of these is capable of producing 
seven other puns. These are as follows 

In the four Kasis Rishabam, Thulam, Thanusu and Meenam the four primary 
puns generate. As for the others the following quotation will explain. 

Stlappadilcaratn, Achiarkuravai Page 405 406. 

" jj}uuirfto iLirQfi^mr fjQfi u/rtw uSm* 

^{leS^aPaSp unseen 6 uiriHi?( 3 iuiT Qoiroria 
AMRinuaiSl fiirufi —o9«S)0o9aT|{9 

, eSenfi CeuiB^on^iuntu 

^(rsurr^^ Gfftrd).*' 

atiJuSp uirSw iSgii ^nggih pippQfiut unar^ uapjSms Gupu) tati 

Oturufti tSmriftn/ti Qpmpi lairpfimit Qupiik ; p.mipujii pirffQpii §)ffmr(S uxrpfimir Oupiii ; ^^ppuL 0jri^ 
igiliMiriu ^pgt Mmpjp Qfiiuirteo ; §iptsR(Ssu (^seSp unsptnpu^ih ^afluSp Lurs/impu^iiGiiriaQs tnsdSiar 
€Smrifi ptrtpfipQ ^gn Q^g«iret>piG)sgm<S Qfgssp pippikif^ga^ndju u(bu)tecuugteoujini. 
jjjimigQpfiifidM Ou(gii iSpd^ii. iSpd(gisiagei> jSifidp (^jrGeu(^u> (y)pe»gsu iSpdQih. 

iSpd^iMTjgt :— 

(jjTM (gtmgiufi O^uugUo ; ^ppti ffgeogiupi ufiuttwijurtstf ; ensdStsir (ggeogiufi O^imifiu 
urSw \ u.my)(SgwiTUJjsi PKgiiuirteo ,; jJIcrP^jrcuiruj^ (Jsgif.uug%go ; eSmnfl^gst>gujjg gSmrifluugtgo \ pagih ^g 
Mujjp (JupOfiiugtn) Qiuar nggmQfimpQiv sTCLpug^giii a«dr<S G«T«r«. 

k 

jj^plisg aig^Qfigap Oium^ii ; Qu^s opaiags eS(gijfi jdfipatttdir, QifidQ* QggdQtS^dQei 

^L.QpmpvjgQtami^anmra." 

“ From this Palaiyal Seven Palais vvill be derived. 

Where the Palai is formed in this string, Rural, Thuttham and Ill have 4 
Mathirais each ; Kaikilai and Vilari 3 Mathirais each ; Oolai and 'Fharam two each. 
Of these when Rural takes the place of Rural it is' Sempalai; of these when parts 
of Rural and Hi are added on to Raikilai, Vilari and Tharam, Padumalaipalai is obtain¬ 
ed, Thuttham becoming Rural. In this'manner the seven Primary Palais are obtained. 
In the process of their formation the seven changed Rurals (as opposed to standard 
Kurals) will occur h/st. This is how they are obtained :— 

When Rural stands for Rural we obtain Sempalai; when I'huttham becomes 
Rural it is Padumalaipalai; Sevvalipalai is obtained when Raikilai becomes Rural; when 
Oolai becomes Rural it is Arumpalai; when Hi becomes Rural we get Rodipalai, 
Vilaripatai is obtained when Vilari becomes Rural and when Tharam becomes Rural 
it is Mersempalai. He says these Seven palais are obtained by Paran Mumi or 
from the right side because they proceed westwards or towards the right. When it 
proceeds eastwards it is towards the left. 


The toar kinds of Tal In nsa in Sontk India in anolont timoa. 
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How the Seven Palais are derived. The Chakaram showing how 

they generate towards right and left. 
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N M Whon Thaniin takes the part of 
Ooljii 

D 0 When Vilari taken the part of Kai- 
kilni rt(\ 

P R When Hi takes the part of Thuttham 
etc. 

M S When Ooli takes the part of 
Kural i'tc. 

G N W hen Kaikilai takes the part of 
Tharam etc: 

R D W^ien Thuttham takes the part of 
Vilari etc, 

S—P Wheji Rural takes the part of Hi 

R D When Tluitthnin takes the part of 
Vilari «‘tc. 

G N When Kaikilai takes the part of 
Tharam etc. 

Wtir^n Ooli takes the part of Kural 
etc. 

U'hen Hi takes the part of 
Thuttham etc. 

W hen Vilari takes the part Kaikilai 
etc. 

N M When Tharam takes the part of 
Ooli <‘tc. 

In the above Chakaram we may see the Alagus proceeding towards the left 
marked 7, 6, 5, 4, 3. 2 and i as well as the Alagus proceeding towards the right marked 
I, 2, 3. 4, 5, 6 and 7. Here the change of graham of the Sapta Swarams according to 
the rules of Vattapalai may be clearly seen where they should occur as 4, 4, 3, 2, 4. 3, 

2 or 22. 
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P 

» 

D 


S 

R 
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In each of the second lines we may see that when two out of the four of the 
Aiagus of Kural and two of Hi are added on to the 3, 2, and 3, 2 of the Swarams Ga, 
Mai Dha, and Ni. these four Swarams obtain 4, 3 and 4, 3 Alagus respectively and 
Kural and Hi lose two of their Alagus and have only 2 and 2 left. In the same way if 
two out of the lour Alagus of the Swarams which stand in the relation of Kural to Hi 
be tacked on to Swarams with less Alagus the third line of Swarams will result The 
system of change of Alagus is clearly shown here. 

This is how the four different kinds of Yal obtain a different order of Alagus 
in each case. 

This is as follows 

In Marutha Yal where Kural becomes Hi the alagus are 4, 4, 3, 2, 4, 3, 2. 

In Kurinji Yal where Oolai becomes Kural the Alagus are 2, 4, 3, 2, 4, 4, 3. 

In Neythal Yal where Hi becomes Kural, the Alagus are 4, 3, 2, 4, 4. 3, 2. 

In Palai Yal where Tharam becomes Kural, the Alagus are 2, 4, 4, 3, 2, 4, 3. 

He says that from each of these yals seven palais are obtained. They may be 
clearly seen from the following chakarams. 
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stem of Manidia Yal where K 


































































The Alagu system of Kurinji Yal where Oolai becomes Kural. 
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The above chakarams give the Alagiis for each of the Saptaswarams Sa, Ri, 
Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha and Ni and their Alagus while they change their graham. We find 
they commence from the seven Swarams in the order of 4. 4. 3, 2,*^*3,**3. He gives 
direction by which two of the Alagus of two Swarams which have four Alagus by the 
Sa-Pa series are to be added on one each to the four Swarams which have only three 
and two Alagus each. In this process all the Swarams will have more or less Alagus 
by the Sa<Pa and the Sa<Ma series. We shall see later on how Swarams with three 
Alagus each were used in Karnatic music. On the whole we see that whichever of 
the seven Swarams ©fan octave be taken as the standard they must go in the order of 
4f 4» 3* 3 . 4i 3. 2. Of these, two of the Swarams obtained by the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma 
series should be sung with three Srutis each. 

J'he two chakarams proceeding by the right and left resemble each other. 

\ 

As rib names iif the Ragas sung in them have been given we can definitely 
name the Ragams. Hut we shall understand from the calculations of Alagus to be 
given later on that the Puns which were derived from these Palais are now used as 
Ragas with different names. 


To these same Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma scries, Sarnga Dev, the author of 
Sangeeta Katnnkaram. attributes 13 and 9 Srutis respectively. In his work on music 
he says that between the commencing or the Vadi Swaram. and the end or the Samvadi 
Swaram, there must he 1? .Srutis by the Sa-Pa series and «s Srutis by the Sa-Ma senes. 
The 13 Srutis by the Sa-Pa series and the 9 Srutis by (he Sa-Ma series make 22 in 
all. He says there distinctly that a Sthayi ends with 22 Srutis and they are so 
arranged that they might form a gradually ascending series without admitting any 
other possible Swaiam between. It should be observed the same is said of the 
Swarams oi the Palai system. 


xo (a) How the four different kinds of Puns are derived from each 

of the four Primary Puns. 

We have noted before how the four kinds of Yal are derived from Vattapalai, 
how each of them is capable of giving birth to seven palais and how their Alagus sys¬ 
tem is arranged. It is clear that thny are the four primary Puns. The meaning of the 
Sootram 

aiTpGiJ^guiuahrsaMh on' 

uofcrGoHrcBriliuOQm 

that each of these puns are capable of producing four jathis seems to be thus clear. He 
names these four jathis Ahahilai, Puraniiai, Arugial and Perugial and also mentions 
the standard or Kural Swarams for the commencement of each and the succeeding 
Swarams. From the tine " u<toG«Hr«viLnj(BGu>" we conclude that the Thiran 

or the Ragas with sis swarams that generate from these are tq be called puns. The 
extensiveness of the Isai Tamil used ifi those days';and the Duruva Vakayams that 
are a key to the brief understanding' oi them are also mentioned there. 'Though it 
is bard to make them out fully yet ne might gather some idea about them from the 
quotations that-follow. 


tiM iMr illliriit Uiii at Put m MNd IM «iA It tit IMr Friaiiy 



Sllappadiluirain, Venirkathai Page ao3. 

** ft.<»|p(!p^ coffsot (9SCMn 

<S0tSr(ip^ MisQilb (9S6i| 
u>«iP&0 ui(9^(iput Mpintu ux$#(!P 
la^^aicir u)$^(ipu Gu<5Au68r 
Kird)cuc>»s^ 9n0m fBAHaGup QnniS ” 

tDoA tumt^ <a0#CP#^ Ou(^Bum ia0#i« 

*0i/«hr •rar0w MatAmp. 


tMt0 QfimfQvi)^ Qmwi^juua%a» jitHhn p.mjfi^tMHui 

m*iOtmr (grMriu diajBO^iiurhit u^^ursaifu, (gaminu Q^uua^ jK^Outit U0^(M‘«cyu, 

0^w 0nmtj0 0fBm(gim)»iu tSmfiCnji^u Qu^jjBtum £)#04FirA>«iuuLlt. #irjBijOu0iA 

umrttmtfts Qup (StsaiO Otucr^aNr.sc.’'. 

He says that the tour Maruthams, namely Aganilai Mariitham, Punmilai 
Marutham, Arugial Marutham and Perugial Marutham stand in the relatii>n of Nira- 
nirai to the four Swarams Oolai to Oolai and Kpral to Kural. 

*' Of these, as we have stated before, when Oolai is taken as Kural it is 
Kodipalai or Aganilai Marutham. when Kaikilai becomes Kural it is Mersempalai or 
Puranilai Marutham, when Kural is taken as Kural it is Sempalai or Arugial Marutham, 
when Kural becomes Tharam and in its turn Tharam becomes Kural it is Vilaripalai or 
Perugial Marutham. All these four primary puns are of complete concord.’’ 

In the Chakaram for Vattapaiai given below the lour kinds of Kurinji Yal are 
mentioned. It commences in Thulam and ends in the Kasis Kumbam Rishabam and 
Simham. 

(1) In other words when Oolai is Kural it is Kodipalai. This is Aganilai 
Marutham. 

(2) When Kural appears in Kaikilai in Kumbam which is the fourth Kasi 
from the previous one we get Mersempalai. This is Puranilai Marutham. 

(3) When Kural is taken as Kural, it is Sempalai or Arugial Marutham. 

(4l When Kural is Tharam and after that Tharam is Kural it is Vilaripalai 
or Perugial Marutham. 

So we that for the four kinds of Yal there were four kinds of jathis in use. 
It seemi that he reooinnmnds that t^ Swarams Sa. Oa. Pa and Ni should be sounded 
after the standard grabaswsnun and go on to diiTerein Ragas. 

I 

• •• '■ '* * » '. 

li the above Swarams beJtaken as Grahaswarams and the ganam made accor¬ 
ding to them they will never be In .djisr^ Fith t^ mother Swarams but begin an(| 
end very smoothly and in peiiict conco^ 
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As these four are possible in every kind of Yal he says there are four jathis. 
In these Ma and Dha are of the same concordant relation as between Sa and Ga. 
When two Swarams stand in the relation of Sa and Ga. if the first Swaram commences 
as Sa. he calls it Puranilai Mnrutham, Again (ta Pa has the same relation as Dha and 
Sa. The concord between Ga and. Pa is rather doubtful here. If these have one 
Alagu les» and if Kaikilai in Magaram has two Alagus then alone these will coincide 
with the Alagus in the rasis Magaram and Rishabam. If one Alagu is added we get 
the relation of Sa-Ga. Of these more anon- 


Hmr the trar dilterait kinds of Pms sn dsrlYsd from osch ol the four Primtry Pons. 


I 


4 H 3 


When Kural commences as Kural he calls it Arugial Marutham. In this 
Marutham Pa Ni stand in the relation of Sa-Ga. Here also there is an Alagu less in 
Tharam. When Vilaripalai which appears in Simham is Kural we get Perugial Maru¬ 
tham. In the same manner the other Yals also occur in fours. 

To the four .Swarams beginning from Oolai and Kural and ending with Kura) 
the four Maruthams from Aganilai to Perugial stand in the relation of Niranirai. 
When Kural in 'Fhulam becomes Aganilai Marutham, the Hi in Uishabam 
which is the seventh Rasi from it becomes Arugial Marutham. When the Tharam in 
Simham becomes PeruRial Marutham, Kaikilai becomes Puranilai Marutham. 

In the same way to the Aganilai Marutham which appears in Kural, the Swa¬ 
rams which occur in Rasis i. 5. M and 11 become the lour jathis. In the same manner, 
in the four kinds of Yal, the four jathis will commence in the Rasis i, 5, 8 and 11. 

Silappadikaram, Venirkathai, Arum path avoorai. 

Aganilai Marutham. 

(i^6B>|p6nGuip aPsnpCuj.'’ 

ec'ilTA 

(Sisira uaa iRojff ojaAsroorio.” The string has 16 mathiras. 

Puranilai Marutham. 

^iTDU) uSeiPtfleDp surrAia.” 

uirtl® ** Guinufloa j^irsBr GasmsmiA 

0^8, CeniTiiiRii cniT^^^iR Strings 16 . 

Arugial Marutham. 

Ai< 54 !UCBr (§ff^£|pcnu> 68>aai?%rr 

sSenf^ ssPsnipujn (Su>toi^ 

i8t^a>sa iScDpQuj.” 

unlis ^ eua^irggiiffdr GL 06 irO(ai 6 (r 

Guas 

Perugial Marutham. 

** Gm^iBiusBr OuamKi 

ajjiAi^or 

ificnp i^ipcsxo GunGussr Gioai^ 

a#* ** iMbfiSlir.Oftffcu GAu<ipsBr 

Gffffdxup utTonr Oaadbfisb Aa&o 
Giu^a 9 €uif^ Gsdbeua^ 

G«TWflBi&* GwrduflB itGiu." 


Strings iC* 


Strings 32. 



m KtfURMiMkt StfRnm ; FM iMk-TUfI PMit-TIa Mh iMiNilf «• Ml TnA 



SiUppadikaram Venirkathai. Arampathavoorai Page 31. 

“ jr«(9te) mrutumH^mjif. •.ajf, O* ■-» «i A', §t> A'l 

g, a. S«Mii tLmtutSjkOu(g^. prg^^tL(Ii-.»mgii a.M|e ; a.mifii9^ (ggA dl/pd^; 0 #jia^ gafi 
tSfis ^; gefiufmr ; tSmrfiafC mtmiSihr 

u(g0Qput ... ... QmtdSQiumu^'' 


The strings for Aganiiai Marutham are Oolai, Hi, Vilari. Oolai, Kaikilai, 
Kural, Oolai, Kural, Tharam, Hi, Tharam, Thuttham, Hi. Oolai &c., &c. We need not 
dilate on this. Oolai will appear in Tharam, Kural in Oolai, Hi in Kural, Thuttham 
in Hi, Vilar| in Thuttham and Kaikilai in Vilari. 

He gives the Swarams for the four jathis, just as he mentioned that seven 
Palais are derived from each of the four primary ^puns. 


Aganiiai is Kural which appears in Thulam. When it becomes Kural, 
Kaikilai becomes its Puranilai. When Kural is taken as Kural, it is Arugial. Vilari- 
palai, where 1‘haram becomes Kural, is Perugial. When we go into this deeper, 
we see it is only the system of singing Grahaswaram where Oolai becomes Kural, 
Kaikilai becomes Kural, and Kural and Tharam in their turn are taken ns Kural. The 
commentators speek of Oolai appearing in 'I haram, Kural appearing in Oolai, Hi 
appearing in Kural, Thuttham in Hi. Vilari in Thuttham, and Kaikilai appearing in 
Vilari. I'hey represent them by the Tamil letters . 

But their proper order should be 


1. According to this system for Aganiiai Maruthun, Oolai will appear in 
Tharam, Kural in Oolai, Hi in Kural, Thuttham in Hi, Vilari in Thuttham, and Kaikilai 
in Vilari. 


2. For Puranilai Marutham, Tharam will appear in Kaikilai, Oolai in Thar am 
Thuttham in Oolai, Vilari in Thuttham, Kaikilai in Vilari and Tharam in Kaikilai. 


3. For Arugial Marutham, Kural will appear in Kural, Hi in Kural, Thuttham 
in Hi, Vilari in Thuttham, Kaikilai in Vilari and T^am in Kaikilai, 

4. For Perugia] Marutham, Tharam appears in. Simham. Oolai in Tharam, 
Kural in Oolai, Hi in Kural, Thuttham in Hi, Vilari in Thutthan) and Kaikilai in Vilari. 


Moreover it is distinctly seen that many ragas generate from each of the palais. 
Thewhich generate from Sempalaiare, Palayal,Nagaragam, Agari, Thodi, Goudi, 
Gandharain, Chenthurithi and Uthayagiri. He further adds that this is only an indi¬ 
cation and the ragas may be multiplied but for brevity's sake they are emitted. This 
enables us to conclude that there are ragas, Swarams and their Alagu system for the 
other, primary pun$ also. 


Sttappadikarpm Oorkaukathai. Page 343. 

“ utkmwmMmm : urVi, <9^^, egadj, Oa dta^gOai d r u T. JimpjSmjB/iAmgrmmt’—uliihti 

t 3 ptfi ad^iw i^a idkiOa iw ii a . 
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There are four putts Palai, Kurinjt, Marutham and Sevvali. The ragas 
pertaining to these are 'r-Dwali for Palai; SeeHtodigam for Arugu; Nagaragam for 
Perugu; Chenthu for Kurinji; Mandiiam for Arugu; An for Perugu; Agari for 
Marutham ; SayavektrkoUi for Arugu ; Kmnafam for Perugu; Vclavtdi for Sevvali; 
Sriragam for Arugu; Sandhi for Perugu. The Ragas for the other puns may be 
imagined in the same way. 

The four Jathia derived from the four kinds of Yal. 


Aganttai. 

... Puranilai. 

Arugial' 

Pemgial. 

Paiai 

... Devali 

Seerkodigam 

Nagaragam. 

Marutham 

... Agari 

... Sayavelarkolli 

Kinnaram. 

Kurinji 

... Chenthu 

... Mandilam 

Ari. 

Neythal 

... Velavali 

Sriragam 

f 

Sandhi 


f 

Of these he mentions i6 strings for Aganilai. Puranilai and Arugial, but 32 
for Perugial. These appear to have been arranged for the three Sthayis, hard, 
middling and %ft. He also mentions, moreover, how from each of the Yals the four 
Jathis, Aganilai Marutham, Puranilai Marutham, Arugial Marutham and Perugial 
Marutham are derived. 

I. The jathis and puns derived from Marutha Yal 

where Kural is Hi. 



4 

4 

3 

a 

4 

'3 

I 




!' 

1) 

.N 

,s 

R 


M 

.lathi. 

Pun, 

,s 

4 

4 

3 

a 

4 

T" 

2 

Aganilai. 

Marutham. 

R 

a 

4 

4 

8 

a 

I'i" 

8 

• • • 

• » • 

a 

3 

3 

4 

4 

3 

a 

4 

Puranilai. 

Agari. 

M 

4 

3 

a 

• 

4 

T 

3 

a 

• • « 

1 

• • • 

V 

‘ a 

4 

3 

V 

4 

4 

8 

Arugial. 

Mayavelarkolli. 

\) 

3 

a 

4 

8 

a 

4 

4 

t 

• ■ • 

• • f 

X 

a 

4 

3 

a 

4 

8 

a 

4 

I^emgial. 

Khmanun. 


MUOm YIL 

uihtbsB—ipiiiii. 




Kaikilai in Vilari. 


Hi in Rural ... Thuttham in Hi ..^ Vilari in Thuttham 
Tharam in Kaikilai... Oolai in Tharam ... Kural in Oolai. 

K, I; I. T: T, V: V, K. K, Tt t, 0 : O, K 
Sa,P a: Pa Ri: RiiDha: DfiA»,OAt Gai Nr: Ni, Ma: Ma» S4 


I, t T. f i I, T| 0. 

Mf 


* 
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KeddI—P nniillAi. 


Tharam in Kaikilai ... Oolai in Tharam ... Kural in Oolai Hi in Kural. 

Thuttham in Hi ... Vilari in Thuttham... Kaikiiai in Vilari.,.. 


K, T; T. O: O. K: K. I: I, T: T. V: V, K; 

Ga. Ni: Ni, Ma : Ma, Sa : Sa. Pa: Pa, Ri: Ki, Dha: Dha, Ga: 

K, T, 0, K, 1. T, Y. 

Git NI, Ha, 8a, Pi, Rl, Dha. 


Thaousu—iragial. 


Thuttham in iH 
Oolai in Tharam 


... Vilari in Thuttham 
... Kural in Oolai 


... Kaikiiai in Vilari ... Tharam in Kaikiiai. 
... Hi in Kural 


I. T: T, V: V. K: K, T: 
Pa, Ki : Ki,Diia: Dha, Ga: Ga. Ni: 


T, 0 : 
Ni, Ma: 


O, K : K, 1 : 
Ma, Sa : Sa, Pa : 


I, T, V, K, T, 0, K. 
Pa, Rl, Dha, Ga, NI, Ma, 8a. 


Meanam—Paniglal. 


Oolai in Tharam ... Kural in Oolai ... Hi in Kural ... Thuttham in Hi. 

Vilari in Thutlham ... Kaikiiai in Vilari ... Tharam in Kaikiiai. 

T. O: O. K : K. I: 1 , T: T, V: V, K; K, T: 

Ni, Ma : Ma. Sa : Sa, Pa: Pa, Ri : Ri. Dha : Dha, Ga: Ga, Ni : 

T, 0, K, I, T, », K. 

NI, Ht, Sa, Pi, ri, Dha, Sa. 


I 

II. The Jathis and puns derived from Kurinji Yal 

where Oolai is Kural. 



2 

4 

8 

8 

4 

4 

3 

• 


n 

.M 

1* 

l> X 

.s' 

K 

U 

.lathi. ' 

Pun. 

D 

~ 

4 

» s ^ 

3 

4 

4 

3 

Aganilfti. 

Knriiyi. 

H 

S 

3 

j..-— 

3 

3 

4 

4 

• * • 

• ft ft 

(i 

4 

3 

• 

3 

4 

a 

3 

4 

Pmatiilai. 

Srathu' 

M 

4 

4 

8 

3 

4 

_ ^ 

8 

3 

• f • 

• • • 

1* 

3 

4 

4 

» 

D 

4 

•mji - ^ • 

D 

ArajBiHl- 

Mnadiltm. 

]) 

8 

3 

4 

4 

8 

3 

n 

• ft H 

• • •! 

X 

4 

8 

3 

4 

* 

n 

D 

D 

IVruidAl. 

. 1 

Ari. 


« ( 


















Kumui YIL 

'...llllMi-rlllllUi . 

Kural in Oolai ... Hi in Kural ... Thuttbun in Hi ... Vilari inThutham 

Kaikilai in Vilari ... Tharam in Kaikilai ii.. O^i in Tharam. 

O, K: K. I: I. T: T, V: V, K: K. T: T, 0 : 

Ma, Sa : Sa, Pa : Pa> Ri : Ri» Dha : Dha, Ga : Ga, Ni : Ni,,Ha : 

0, K, I, T, ¥, K, T. 

Mt, 8i» Pft, U) Dhi, (it» m, 


KubIui—F nullti 


Tharam in Kaikilai ... Oolai in Tharam ... Kural in Oolai ... Hi in Kural 
Thuttham in Hi ... Vilari in Thuttbam ... Kaikilai in Vilari. 

K, T; T, O: O. K; K, I: I, T: T, V: V, K: 
Gai Ni : Ni, Ma ; Ma> Sa : , Sa, Pa : Pa, Ri ; Ri, Dha ; Dha Ga : 


K, T, I, I. T, .V. 

fli, Iff, ^ Ph) Bt, Oha. 

' I 

RMtobuK-Iniglal. 

■ • 

Hi in Kural ... Thuttbam in Hi ... Vilari in Thuttham ... Kaikilai in 

Tharam in Kaikilai ... Oolai in Tharam ... Kural in Oolai. 

m 

K, 1 : I, T: T, V; V, K; K, T: T, O: O, K; 

Sa, Pa: Pa, Ri: Ri, DhalDhadGa: Ga, Ni: Ni, Ma: Ma, Sa: 

1 ' 

K, I, T, ¥, K, T, 0. 

Si, Pi, Nft, fit, 


ikilai in Vilari. 


Pinitt 

Oolai in Tharam ... Kural in Oolai ... Hi in Kural ... Thuttham in Hi. 
Vilari in Thuttham ... Kaikilai iu Vihui ... Tharam in Kaikilai* 


T. 0 : 
Ni, Ma : 


a K: K, 1: I, T: T, V; V, K: 
Ma, Sa : Sa, Pa : Pa, Ri ; Ri, Dha : Dha, Ga : 


K, Ti 
Ga, Nj : 






i % . 1 ^^ 



IMBlitIt Slim i lint iNk-n^ riit-At 



III. The Jathis and the puns derived ffom Neythal Yal where lU is Kurat. 

4 t t « i t I 


1 ^iii^imi ^ 

11 


B 

B| 


~ 

0 


Pun. 

D 

n 

m 

D 

Dl 

4 

8 

B 

Aganilai. 

fl • • 

Puranilsi. 

• • • 

ArUKial. 

• • • 

Ferugial. 

N^hal. 

• • • 

Valavali. 

fl • ■ 

Seeragam. 

• • • 

Sfiithi. 


D 

4 

3 

a 

4 

4 

B 


rr 

8 

4 

3 

8 

4 

B 


D 

8 

«> 

m 

B 

3 

a 

B 

D 

D 

4 

8 

a 

4 

3 

a 


a 

. _ 

4 

4 

8 

a 

6 


1_ 

D 

ll 

D 

D 

m 

B 



MBYTHAL TAL 


ThiBUO—Afuflit 


Thuttham in Hi 
Oolai in Tharam 


... Vilari in .Thuttham ... KaiWlai in Vilari ... Tharam in Kaikilsi. 
... Kural in Oolai ... Hi in Kural. 


I, T: T, Vt V, K: K, T; T, O: O, K: K, I: 
Pai Ri: Rii DhaDha, Ga: Ga, Ni : Ni, Ma; MaiSa: Sai Pa: 

I, T, V, K. T. 0. I. 

PA, n, Dhm Os, m, li. 8k 


Msihaa—PuiiiliL 

a 


Oolai in Tharam ... Kural in Oolai 
Vilari in Thuttham ... Kaikilsi in Vilari 


... Hi in Kural ... Thuttham in Hi. 

... Tharam in Kaildlai. 


T, O: O, K: K, I: I, T: T, V; V, K; K, T: 

Ni, Ma: Ma, Sa: Sa, Pa*: Pa, Ri: Ri, Dha: Dh4» Oa: Ga,Ni 

. *,%■*, 


T. «. t L 
m.ai,8,,ri, 


*. ». A 


h 





















V 




ViUri in Thuttham ... Kaikilai in VHari ... Thanm in iOiildlai ... Oolai in Thanm. 

Kural in Oalai ... Hi in Kural ... Thuttham in Hi. 

T. V: V, K: K, T: T, b; O, K: K, I: I, T: 

Ri, Dba : Dha. Ga : Ga» Ni . Ni, Ma : Ma, Sa : Sa, Pa :«Pa, Ri: 

T, V, K, T, 0, K. I. 

Rl, Dht, Nl, Hi, Si, Pi. 

9 

\ 

Tholui—Peniglil. 

Kural in Oolai ... Hi in Kural ... Thuttham in Hi ... Vilari in Thuttham 

Kaikilai in Vilari ... Tharam in Kaikilai ... Oolai in Tharam. 

O, K: K, IJ I, T: T, V; V, K: K. T: T, O: 

Ma, Sa : Sa, Pa: Pa, Ri: Ri, Dha: Dua, Ga: Ga, Ni: Ni, Ma: 

0, 1. I, T, V. K, T. 

Mil Si, Pi, V, Mhi, Si, Ni. 


IV. Jathii and Puns derived Trom Palai Yal where 

Tharatot it Kural. 


t « « s t I t 



. -.-J >■ 


Jathi. 


Aganilai. 


AmgiaL 


MUITII. 




Davali. 


Paragial* I Nagangam 



Xodigam. 



Oolai ia Thaiam Shiral hi Oolii ' w*. 
Vilalari in Thotham ... Kiikilii hlYllVi (i» 


,y; .V 2*^'.*'* ' 


















IimiBirtkt Si^upuii; 
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T, O: O, K: K, 1: T; T, V: V, K: K, T: 

Ni, Ma : Ma, Sa : Sa, Pa : Pa, Ri : Ri, Dha : Oha, Ga : Ga, Ni : 

T, 0, K, I, T, V, K. 

Nl, Mi, St, Pi, Ri, Dhi, 6i. 


Kidigtin—PuTinilil. 

Vilari in Thuttham Kaikilai in Vilari ... Tharam in Kaikilai. ... Oolai in Tharam. 
Rural in Oolai ... Hi in Rural ... Thuttham in Hi. 


T, V: V, R: R. T: T, O: O, R: R, I : I, T: 
Ri, Dha : Dha, Ga: Ga, Ni : Ni, Ma : Ma, Sa .- Sa, Pa: Pa, Ri: 

T, Y, K, T, 0, K, 1. 

Ri, Dhi, Gi, Nl, Mi, Si, Pi. 


Thuliin—Arugiil. 


Rural in Oolai 
Raikilai in Vilari ... 


Hi in Rural ... Thuttham in Hi ... Vilari in Thuttham. 

Tharam in Raikilai ... Oolai in Tharam. 


O, R: R, I: I, T: T, V: V, R: K, T: T, O: 
Ma, Sa: Sa, Pa: Pa. Ri : Ri, Dha: Dha Ga : Ga, Ni : Ni, Ma : 


0, K, I, T, Y, K, T. 
Mi, Si, Pi, RI, Dhi, Gi, Ni. 


Mikirim—Pemglil. 


Raikilai in Vilari ... Tharam in Raikilai ... Ooli^i in 'I'haram ... 
IliinRuraK ... Thuttham in Hi ... Vilari in Thuttham. 


Rural in Oolai. 


V, R: R, T: T, O: 
Dha, Ga:. Ga, Ni: Ni, Ma : 


O, R: R, I: 1, T: 
Ma, Sa : Sa, Pa : Pa, Ri : 


T, V: 
Ri, Dha: 


Y. K, T, 0, K, I, T. 
Dhi, Gi, Ni, Mi, Si, Pi, Ri. 


When we notice the Alagii system of the four kinds of Puns derived from the 
above said four kinds of Yal, we find that they differ from each other in their Alagus 
and become different Ragams. The order of their occurrence and other particulars 
about them are given clearly in the following Table. 


lt« tM tew intent kMt fl Pm IN iii<T«4 iMi «uk •! tk« few PriBVf Pm. 



The commencing Swarams, the Alagu system and the names of the 

x6 Puns derived from the four kinds of Yal. 



The above Table, gives the four kindi of Yal, the commencing Swarams for 
each of them, the commehcing Swarams for the four Jathis derived from them and tbdr 
names corresponding to the commencing Swarams. If these i6 different pwns be taken 
to be Mother.RagamS, we will find that seven different Ragams are derived from each 
of them. So there will be 16x7 or 112 Ragams. But the Alagu system for them 
should be changing in accordance with the Sootram. 

** uaa^aDg aaiiAlijaCiirdrB etc.'* 























Sarnga Dev mentions that the Gramams should have the following Alagus:— 

Shadja Gramam 4. 3. 2, 4, 4t 3* 2. 

Madhyma Gramam 4, 3, 2, 4, 3. 4, 2. 

Gandhara Gramam 3, 2, 4, 3, 3, 3, 4. 

Of these the Alagus far Shadja Gramam resemble those of Neythal Yal 
(4, 31 2, 4, 4. 3, 2) commencing from Pa in Vattapalai in accordance with the stanza 
“ (9#w gvwr* ir9^0tm ” (she played with Kttral as Kural first and 

then with IH as Kural.) In the same way the Madhyma Gramam may stand far 
Kurinji Yal with 4, 3, 2, 4, 3, 4, 2 Alagus, and the Gandhara Gramam for Palai Val 
with Alagus arranged 4, 4, 3. 2, 4, 3, 2. But in Madhyma Gramam Pa has 3 Alagus 
and Dha 4. This is contrary to the order of 4, 3, 2. Moreover this will not occcur 
in the 112 Ragams derived from the above 16 puns. In the same manner the Gandhara 
Gramam with 3, 2, 4, 3, 3, 3, 4 Alagus is also wrong and will not agree with the system 
above. Again, the Gandhara Gramam of Samga Dev is contrary to the common rule 
where Sa-Pa should be 13 Srutis and Sa-Ma 9. The Alagus for the first four Srutis 
are 3 + 2 + 4+3 or and 3 + 3<l-4=ia 

We shall see from the succeeding table that the Alagu system of the three 
Gramams of Sarnga Dev cannot possibly be derived from the Alagus of the 16 Jathis 
given above. There seems to have been a doubt about these 2 Gramams even during 
the life-time of Samga Dev and the third, be says, was banished to the celestial regions.! 

From this we are forced to think that he had his doubts about the sjrstem of 
Alagus of the four kinds of Yal—Marutham, Kurinji, Neythal and Palai—in use in 
ancient Tamil literature. 

He has said before that seven out of the 1 2 Palais are primary and that from 
each of these seven Palais are derived. It is clear from the Sootram 

’’ that four are primary puns from each of which four Jathis are derived 
and from the Sootram “ urfiuQ ummQmmm u u^OiM * it is possible that seven Puns 

are derived from each of the 16 puns or there are 112 Puns in all. How these Puns 
are derived is shown in the following Table along with Alagus lor each of them. 




I«w tht tNT diftamit kinds •! Pans an darivad fnm aash al tha (an PrUurf Pnna. 
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The ixa puns derived from the i6 different Puns. 


1 ■tnth^ral'kdsatlil 


Whan Kaitl h lartL 


s 

4 4 S 8 4 S 2 

R 

2 4 4 3 2 4 3 

G 

3 2 4 4 3 2 4 

M 

4 3 2 4 4 3 2 

P 

2 4 3 2 4 4 3 

D 

3 2 4 3 2 4 4 

N 

4 3 2 4 3 2 4 


2 ■arnthayal-Pannilai 


Whan Kaikllai h Kunl. 


G 

S 

3 

2 

4 

4 

3 

2 

4 

M 

R 

4 

3 

2 

4 

4 

3 

2 

P 

G 

2 

4 

3 

2 

4 

4 

3 

D 

M 

3 

2 

4 

3 

2 

4 

4 

N 

P 

4 

3 

2 

4 

3 

2 

4 

S 

D 

4 

4 

3 

2 

4 

3 

2 

R 

N 

2 

4 

4 

3 

2 

4 

3 


3 Maratluyil-Anigiyal 


P S 
D R 
N G 
S M 


Whara III li Kunl* 



2 

4 

3 

2 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

4 

3 

2 

4 

4 

4 

3 

2 

4 

3 

2 

4 

4 

4 

3 

2 

4 

3 

2 

2 

4 

4 

3 

2 

4 

3 

3 

2 

4 

4 

3 

2 

4 

4 

3 

2 

4 

4 

3 

2 


4 ■sratkayal-Panflyal 


N S 
S R 
R 
G 


Whara Tharam b Karal. 


4 

3 

2 

4 

3 

2 

4 

4 

4 

3 

2 

4 

3 

2 

2 

4 

4 

3 

2 

4 

3 

3 

2 

4 
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In the above pages we see only a portion of the Isai Tamil practised by the 
ancient Tamilians. We see there that the tluree Sthayis, Mandhara, Madhya and Thara 
(soft Middling and hard) proceed upwards in the ratio of i to 2 ; that an expert 
musician is expected to discriminate the concordant relation between the Kural and the 
Hi strings, and that the Swarams of the Yal should be determined by the Sa*Pa system. 
We further see that out of the 14 Swarams thus obtained, the 7 between Ma to Ga 
were made the Madhya Sthayi, the four between Sa to Ma the Mandhara Sthayi and 
the three Swarams Ri Ga and Ma, the Thara Sthayi and that GrahaswaramS were 
sung in these and other ragams derived from them also. I'his is known as Ayapalai. 
This seems to have been sung in half Swarams and to have been the favourite ganam 
of women. 

He then proceeds to speak of Vattapalai with 22 Aiagus. He describes how 
these occur in the 12 different Rasis commencing from Mesham with different Aiagus 
and as concordant Swarams. He shows how these Swarams occur in every seventh 
rasi proceeding by the right in the Sa>Pa series, and in every fifth place proceeding by 
the left in the Sa>Ma series, in addition to this how the Aiagus change while proceed¬ 
ing towards right and left according to the change of Grahaswaram is shown. 

The seven primary palais and the live secondary ones derived from the la 
main palais are also mentioned there. From these seven primary palais, the four Yals 
—Manitham, Kurinjt, Neythal and Palai—are derived from the Swarams Sa, Ma, Pa 
and Ni. From each of these Yals the four Jathis^Aganilai. Puranilai, Arugial and Peru- 
gial—are derived from the Swarams Sa, Ga, Pa and Ni. The sytem of Aiagus for each 
of them, their order of occurrence and their names are mentioned. The seven Puns 
that could be derived from each of these 16 Jathis are also given. 

All these, namely, the chief hamsams of Srutis. their change of graham and the 
system of deriving n^pams from them, distinctly indicate the eminence of the music of 
the Tamilians. We see there that a ragam was sung with 22 Aiagus. 

When we made enquiries about the names of such ragas and their scales we 
fortunately came across the Swarams and Alagu system for the 16 Puns derived from 
the frar kinds of Yal. Thus we obtain the order of Swarams for. the 112 Puns. But 
we are unable to ascribe to each separate order of Swarams its respective name. How¬ 
ever we have to congratulate ouraelvea that we have been incidentaily able to gather 
so much about music from a work which treats about Kovalan. We may come across 
difTerences of opinion of eonunentato^. These differences only go to prove the 
excellence oi the music of the age. We Have quoted below only those ideas that could 
be derived from their annotations. Some of the bidden ideas in them will be dealt with 
later on. 

Our beloved readers will be .naturally curious to know whether the ancient 
Tamilians were really so highly proficient in music, whether four kinds of Yal really 
existed and the mode of playing on them. Tbefr rules for producing sweet music from 
the Yal were quite commensurate with the knowlh^ they had attained as regards 
swarams and their concordant relationship. These will be noted in their due course. 
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Beloved readers! though it is highly difficult to know the kinds of Yal and 
Ragas used by the ancient Tamiliansi y^t we shall quote below a few Sootrams from 
Silappadikarani that may be of help to us in determining them. SUsppsdikaram con¬ 
tains niany minute hamsams of Isai Tamil. Some of (ho Tamil works which sprang up 
after Silappadikaram contain some points on the main principles of Isai Tamil. We have 
not thought it worth while to quote thi^m here as they do nbt treat on the fundamental 
principles'of music, naniely.' Srutisi formation of Ragas,. change, of graham s and the 
systems'of Alagu. Ilankovadigal, the author of Silappadikaram,mentions in his work 
the important hamsams of music. Annotators of their {period have tried their best to 
elucidate'their ideas with the help of many quotations from various rare literary works 
of the period on Lsai Tamil. However they have only indicated many points by men¬ 
tioning the opening lines of particular Sootrams without explaining them. But for this 
imperfection we could have known much more about the music of the first Ooli. 

There was a Tamil literary Sangam which was carried on for 4,400 years in 
destroyed Lemuria or South Madura at the close of the first Ooli. At the time of 
Nilandaruthiruvil Pandya, one of its rulers. Tholkaupiam, the illustrious work on 
grammar, was placed before the Sangam for the review of Athankotasan,. a disciple of 
Ahastya. In this great work he makes mention of four kinds of Yal- in connection with 
the products of four different kinds of soil. Ilankovadigal, on the other hand, naentions 
how these four kinds of Yal generate from Vattapalai, how four Jatfiia are derivM from 
each of these Yals and other important relative hamsams. Again, Jayankondan, the 
prince of poets, as well as Adyafkunallar, who lived long after Ilankovadigal, have, in 
their commentaries, spoken about many rare points on Isai Tamil. We find that 
modern Karnatic music satisfies all the principles laid down by them, but owing to the 
interference of people with no ear for music many a mixture or desikam has been in¬ 
troduced in Karnatic music. We find here that Isai Tamil or Music has been in an 
exalted state for nearly 12,000 years. We think it highly important that we should 
understand the many hidden mysteries indicated therein as well as the Kalais in use in 
the Isai Tamil of those days. However as these points are of but secondary importance 
when compared with our subject of Srutis, we have not made much of them but only 
quoted a few Sootrams from Silappadikaram and the annotations thereon. Those who 
want to know more about them in detail are referred to Silappadikaram. 
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IL-TIB DlSCimiOl OF 1 HI UUI8 (UTS I SOUCI) II OK II lUl TIID. 

nnici m ucim tuu ini unm. 

We have hitherto spoken about the system of Srutis in use in ancient Isai> 
Tamil practised by the 'Tamiliansi the Palais to the right and left that are the results of 
the change of Grahaswaram, the Puns that generate from each of these> the four kinds 
of Yal—> Marutham, Kurinji, Neythal and Palai — the four Jathis that generate from 
each of the above — Aganilai, Puranilai, Arugial and Perugial and their system of 
Alagus. 

* • 

We find that, in keeping with the extensiveness of Isai Tamil, they had Yals 
where the 49 different graces were produced, that they sang them in different Thalams 
to suit, that they had an extensive system of Thalam which suited their vocal music to 
perfection, that they were proficient in dancing which suited their singing, that they 
were masters of Abinayam or gestures which were a perfect exposition of the ideas 
contained therein and that each of these has been exhaustively dealt with. Though our 
chief duty is to speak about Srutis, yet we want to prove clearly that the knowledge in 
Srutis of the Ancient Tamilians was only commensurate with their proficiency, from 
ancient times, in other Katais of Isai Tamil, that they did not borrow anything from 
others and that, on the other hand, others borrowed from them. 

f 

I.—^The kinds of Ysl. 

Here be speaks of the Yals in use at the hrst Ooli and the number of strings 
each of them had. 

e 

Silappadikaram Ooralpasriram P. 5. 

apaMwdroatp •iftpwosdin.dt aisjk Cu^pgi. 

** (Sssod 

i 4 nNM onwril qflsin^ umSma 

OitlOup^ OffdMMA 

Oswnt^pssp Osidime^ QpHB 

isjpsnp sjs^ teipsissk 

udkflpk 09 kmih0p Aumi 

•Msnsaid ^mwu sslikB 

asf# d#* Oodrsl KSlP^flLi 

^ 0 «r fihiS 

a^Quap ns^sutt nmdftu 4 n§ 8 nii 4 k 

oeftnmf d Ns iift 

sistMli duinri 0m Cm* unii dps * 

•MS MdMNid 4MMI#IW 9 u 0 . 

aiio Qisdi^ Qu00m9 \a§0§m 

awAimk" 
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Silappadikaratn Aranketukathai. P. 8x. 

lutt^ iirimmsiJu(Sii i jfapai Qutfiiuf^, lamtuiitfi, #(}ciri_iuir^, 0 #«(}<rtl(^iufOjrsvuar> 
gimtmiKirgtii Qu(gut uirmmua; fij^LHrmmuurtk mi(gmmmi(ym ; crorSar ? 

«(JuiPujir|p iSokflti utAffQ «G«ni_(ipL.ar 
liTGuir^u|0 G«ihiQ«n9 G«uiS*®iT>^iTnGuno$*»Ai 
tasorsuis ^(^lairiru QMfcr«i.U.ip GcirianGsBr 
LScarflu (UMtTQoj i5*p *’ 

adt(ff rirseSm. ^lifffrwaMM luirffifi^ii mcwuf Qufitutr^p^ 

USB iurififi(gu ufUdtarQ^, fOmirL^uMffi^^u Qfiadsirili^ tuiriflfl>(g oQfiiQtfmtruuSlii,'* 

In the above lines he says that the four Yals such as Periyal etc., had 21, 17, 16 
and 7 strings respectively. It appears that these were huge Yals like Perungalam or 
Periyal with 1000 strings in ancient times. The V'al with at strings seems to have been 
known as Periyal first, like the Yal with 1000 strings. Many ancient works conhrm the 
existence of different kinds of Yal. 

Of these Senkotya) seems to have been made of reddish wood and fitted with 
seven strings, four main stringfs and three side ones. This exactly resembles the 
modern Veena. As the top of the Meru was in appearance like the Yaii. an ancient 
animal now extinct, the name Yal seems to have been given to it. In modern times it 
is made of jack wood. In Sanskrit it is known as Veena. In Thirukural written by 
Thiruvalluva Nayanar who lived 2000 years ago, it is said “ ut 

erdrulpikifi 4 «AiiiiyaM 4 Gaa^OOTi^ail” (Only those w'ho cannot appreciate the sweetness 
of the talk of their tittle children will go in raptures over the music produced by the 
flute and the Yal.) This distinctly proves that the Sanskrit word Veena could never 
have been in use then, and that Sanskrit words in music were of a later introduction. 

On pages 518 and 519 of the book w'ritten by Kalladar, some seven or eight 
hundred years ago, he makes mention of four Yals named Periyal, Thoomburu Yal, 
Keechaka Yal and Marutthuva Yal. He commences his ahaval with the words “ cui.Guiitf 

ckitfAgcdr*’ (according to the rules prescribed for Isai Tamil by Sans¬ 
krit work.s). This distinctly shows that many of the instruments used in ancient Isai 
Tamil had become obsolete owing to want of patronage and the remnants were bolster¬ 
ed up by the works in Sanskrit of great men like Bharata and Sarnga Dev. The names of 
the Yal as given by Kalladar clearly prove their Tamil origin. The stanza '* 
itf ju oarait pgispu qiwuicorsflirl Lif^su uatf lib oifFCuBjk GftiG^S wi 4 mis Gijf ajsA 
shows that the Periyal with 1000 strings was one of those instruments used by the 
ancient Tamilians in Lemuria or South Madura. As it has become obsolete, only the 
name remains now. But no reference is made to it either, in the writings of Bharata 
(5 century A, D ) or those of Sarnga Dev (13 century A. D.) b^sed upon those of Bharata. 
But similar yals seem to have been used in the Tamil countryi'e.veh in later times. We 
find these instruments used at the modern day under different names but not in the 
north. The Senkoti Yal used in thousands in the Chera and Chola country and Mysore 
at the present day is known as the Veena. These are very rare in the north. 
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We have been constrained to give here the description of the Yals given in 

Kalladam so as to compare it with the description of the four kinds of Yal in use among 
the ancient Tamilians. 


Kalladam zjth Ahaval p. go 


¥ 


** Gsffcsr AnosnGa«Br 

lo^iooS* ^([ 5 (jpaKi 

iU6BrL|(!^^ oPoTiSenffu uneomsBr 

(ou<p^0 GaiiGaGfteer a||po9(S^ ^(j^etPiu 
loa^QiiT eU(ip^^iH d^ujp i*e5){pai68r ’* 


This stanza refers to where the God Somasundra sent a message to Cheraman 
Perumal on behalf of Pana|)althirar. This Cheraman Perumal was the friend of 
Sundararaoorti, one of the thret! leaders of Saivaitism. The age of Siin«larainoorti is 
9th cent. A.I), Therefore, ihe author of K.illadai)i who makes mention of Cheraman 

must have lived after him and eould not possibly belong to the age of the Sangams. 


Kalladam. Moolam and Oorai p. 518, 519. 

euL-Ginrr^ oS* 60 )ai|y(w 

eorG^^sur Gcuuair^esr aiH.^e9 
n)(T|pu,£{P jj^iTLltg. iBRcumi ^eyuSeaiiH 
^^!Di60)iniL| G>iiG€S)miL|mi Gsaueu Gurpipan 
(U(ru9.ijs r^onipGuiT^ 

GAiTig. (§'i9(pj|9 

u 9(3I^6VIU LOGSriRIKITIH A^IAt 

G^ili^. 6U6S)u)it^6Dr i5*jpuL|u 

i^ipo^Li ^onjpusi Guit«u 

QJiriPaju u^iuGsit GuiPiUiT|p 

ffisdr^BTirGAa eiregrua 6sr€6f*({pau) L|o)Lbu.’’ 

Narada Yal. 

rhis was 32 finger breadths broad, 84 finger-breadths long; it was triangular 
in form and had 1000 strings and bells. I'his was placed on the ground and played by 
the hands so as to produce 1008 dificrent nadams. The three sides of the triangle 
must imply the three Sthayis—Mandara, Madhya and Fhara—where the Swarams 
gradually proceed upwards while the length of the strings propoi tionatcly decreases, 
as we have noticed before. 'I he strings of the Mandara Sthayi will be long and thick. 
As the length of the wire increases the sound will decrease. Hut as the length and 
thickness decrease the sounds will be of an increased pitch. The 1000 strings as well 
as their shape mentioned here remind us of the Kinnair of the Italian.s. This seems to 
have been the instrument at the first Ooli* but seems to have become obsolete in the 
second. 
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Kalladam P. 5>9- 

tunoLUk 

tak^ GsdONMM looNA^flu (IHG^ 
GufuiruA 0k0f^ vnn^0ih» lAi 
tuniunbi cntfrdbr uM^ j ton>f4 

CjurdrciT^) t0ks Qp!i\00uiu0 O^ifiknft 


Thoombai'u Yal. 

Its dimensions were 12 finger«breadths in circumference, 94 finger-breadths 
in lenMb with 9 strings. It was played resting on the shoulder and feet. 

Kalladam p. 519. 

t 

** fir^Gaww fi^l_la^Gu^ Gpctou^di ,§«Ai9ik 
!pk 0 fi inn (tpsjk# 

iwmii CulPiuiTip Jtorujuck dp0O)." 


Keechaka Yal. 

Its length was 80 finger-breadths. Its body was very heavy. It had loo 
strings. This seems to have had the shape and characteristics of Narada Yal. 

Kalladam p. 519. 

** iPcnpui^ 6 UUL.^ii dpiufiBiP eP#^S 
airuu G^ipaop avuiL) •lo.uusnm^ 
pasgih L9(j^^ ^npib ,§eS*Gup 
a9u4«ff& 2ieu44 uSl.&4 ^oolo^AIu 
M paffgik ^ck|9 fsne^sSa coa^s 
u>Du^ ^0«nirio.6a>ff tutor^iliiSiT euenifiifj 

u>(! 5 ^g| 6 uu GuiutfGutOia aiircBri a^aS 
tfiMafisi fflctreirfiiiik |^68>guu 

Affsirdpaar (ippcos (ifCU(j$u) Gunpip 
(ipcBPaig^ a«S*u)U 6 ir dpato' toPtumu^ 

OpajHa OTtoncu^i 0m90ms iiSenp,^.*’ 

Marutthuva Yal, 

Its shape was circular like the moon. It was covered with hare's skin on the 
top surface. Its len^h was 26 finger-breadths. It had only a single string and was 
played by the ends of the fingern of thp left hand so as to produce 62 Isais. This is also 
called Deva' Yal. 

When we notice the shape and formation of the four kinds of, Yal, the Narada 
Val with 1000 strings and the Keechaka Yal with 100 strings do not in any way 



resemble the modem Yal. But it is natural to conclude that the modem Thoomburu 
Yal, Manitthuva Yali Sakota Yal, Magadi Yal, Katchabi Yal and other like instiu> 
ments must have developed from the Narada Yal. Any how it should be noted that 
the modem Senkoti Yal has also a place there. Those who have had years of practice 
on stringed instruments are of opijiion that Swarams played on one and the same string 
with different frets sound far sweeter than the same Swarams played on a number of 
distinct strings. One who has really understood and realised the sweetness and dignity 
of the Yal is on the threshold of understanding Nada Brahnmm. Our ancestors who 
had realised this have been in the habit of constructing costly as well as cheap instru¬ 
ments to suit their own needs and tastes and called them by different names. This 
may be seen from the Table given below. 

Gangamuttu Pillai of Tinnevelly, a distinguished scholar of Alavai Kshetram 
or Ootaramadura, has published a book-called ** Natanadi Vadhya Ranjanam ’* in 1898 . 
He says it has been based on the Bharata Sastras in Sanskrit, Oravidian and Andra 
languages. He gives there 32 different kinds of stringed instruments and those who 
respectively used them. Though the words used there appear to be mixtures, yet 
many ancient Yals are mentioned there. Those who intended to keep music as a sealed 
book had them written and sung in Telugu so that others might not have the chance of 
knowing them. Are there not among us musicians even now who purposely pronounce 
the aasharams (letters) of their Pallavis a little indistinctly so that others might not 
understand them ? Music which was kept as a hidden mystery is at this day published 
in different ways, in Sanskrit and other foreign languages, undergoing a daily change. 

We must understand that the names of the Ragas, Thalams and Abinayam 
(gestures) used by the ancient Tamilians as well as the names of instruments on which 
they played, have been mutilated and chan^d and used in foreign languages with 
different names. Moreover, many who have Tamil as their mother-tongue prefer 
writing the beautiful language with mixture from strange languages to writing it pure. 
This is one of the causes for the deterioration of the-beautiful Tamil language, which 
is purity itself. These people not only have murdered the language but the process 
is going on every day. We know that many Kalais flourished in ancient South Madura 
of which Isai-Tamil was one. The result of these mutilations has been to claim that 
all ancient Kalais were written in their own tongue, and to add many words to the old 
Tamil language so much so that people have doubts at the present day as to the priority 
of languages. So it is very difficult to know now what is what seeing that the language 
is neither this nor that. The foreign language that borrows a word from Tamil, re¬ 
moves the head and legs of the same and tacks on a tail to it and calls it its own and boasts 
that that is the prior language I Owing to these degenerate' days, the names of the 
instruments used by the ancient Tamilians, the names of their Ragas and other voca¬ 
bulary of Isai-Tamil have not only been changed, but the changes made permanent by 
being written down in books and sown broad-cast by means of Purana Kathas 1 Works 
on Isai-Tamil written at such a period are difficult to be recognised owing to mixtures. 
The names of the instruments given below appear to have been used in the 49 provin¬ 
ces of ancient Lemuria as they are connected with great men of yore. 
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Natanadi Vadhya Ranjanam Page m. 

The 32 different kinds^of Veena and other stringed inMfufnents along 

with the names of those who used them. 


I. 

Brahma 

... Andam. 

» 7 - 

Soorya 

Naveetbam. 

3. 

Vishnu 

... Pindam. 

18. 

Viyalan 

Vallahi Yal. 

3 - 

Rudhira 

... Sarasaram. 

19. 

Sukiran 

Vathini. 

4 - 

Gowri 

... Rudrika. 

20. 

Narada 

Magadi YAX^Birukathi) 

5 - 

Kali 

... Gandhari. 

2i. 

Thoomburu ... 

Kalavati {Magadi) 

6. 

Lakshmi 

... Sarangi. 

22. 

Visvavasu ... 

Praharati. 

7 - 

Sarasvati 

... Katchabi {Kulavafi.') 

23 - 

Puthan 

Vidhyavadi. 

8. 

’Indra 

... Chithram. 

24. 

Arambai 

Ekaveena. 

9 - 

Kuperan 

... Athichithram. 

25. 

Thilotthama... 

Narayani. 

10. 

Varuna 

... Kinnari. 

26. 

Menakai 

Vani. 

11. 

Vayu 

... Thikuchikayal. 

27. 

Jayandan 

Sathusoom. 

12. 

Agni 

... Kolavali. 

28. 

Agavooku 

Nirmati. 


Nama 

... Asthakoormam. 

29. 

Chitrasena ... 

Dharmavati {Kataaia) 

14 - 

Nirudi 

... Varaliyal. 

30. 

Hanumar 

Hanumatham. 

J 5 - 

Athisheda 

... Vipanchakam. 

3 '- 

Ravana 

Ravanesvaram 

16. 

Chandra 

... Sara-Veena. 

32. 

Oorvasi 

l^guvatchi. 


The above list shows that those who used the particular instruments were 
kings and their ranis, some sages and dancing girls. The names Indra, Kupera, 
Varuna, Vayu. Agni, Naraa, Niruthi, Athishedan, Chandra and Soorya appear to be 
those of some of the rulers of different provinces in South India. It will be absurd to 
say that the sun and the moon and the wind and the fire played on instruments ! It 
will be going against nature to imagine anything long after the 49 provinces and the 
Kalais in them have been destroyed. This is the cleverness of those who write 
Puranas! These writers of Puranas, seeing that the rulers of Kishkinda in Mysore, 
namely, Vali, Sugrevan, Maruthi and others, had banners with the emblem of a mon¬ 
key, made the rulers themselves monkeys by tacking on a tail to them'! So here 
also they do not expressly say that they were rulers of these provinces, but give them 
names with something cut off! It is but the work of these writers to cut off a portion 
of a name or tack on a syllable to the already existing name for purposes of mutilation! 
Descriptions such as Vayu, the Prince of North-West, Varuna. the prince of West, 
Niruthi, the prince of South West, Yama, the prince of the South, Indra, the prince of the 
East, Chandra, the prince of North-East, Kupera, the prince of the North, and Agni, 
the prince of South East in ancient writings-and. expressions like Vayuputhiran, 
Varunakulam, Sooryakulam, Indrakulam, Chandravamsam and Agnikulam compel us 
to believe that these were human beings who had descendants. There is reason to 
believe that they ruled over the 49 provinces of Leinuria, each according to his share, 
and ruled over South India after the destruction of their original kingdom. There are 
many facts to show that these Kings were Tamilians. When South Madura was sub¬ 
merged, it is said that the seven sages escaped in a boat along with Satyavarada, the 


TaL 


ThakMior 


Dravidian King, and settled in the Northern country. This makes us believe that the 
sages were also Tamilians. The number seven seems to be peculiarly that of the 
Tamil Country, for we hear of seven Kings, Sages, Maruthus, Women, Siranjeevis, 
Islands, Isais, and Thalams. 

It is said that Brahma, Vishnu and Siva carry on the work of creation, pre¬ 
servation and destruction in all created world. This work corresponds to the Moor- 
cbanas of the Seven Swarams, the 12 palais derived from them, the 12 primary and the 
5 secondary palais derived from the 12 main palais and the four kinds of Yal. So there 
is reason to think that all created world serve as their Yal. But in reality we ■ believe 
they represent the shape of the Yals used by them respectively. To correspond to this, 
we find that Sarasvati, the incarnation of Sakti, used the Yal called Katchabi, Lakshmi, 
the Yal called S'arangi, and Gowri, the Yal named Rudrika. These three Yals used by 
. them and the puns sung to them will be found later on to have been developments one 
upon another. 

Sarnga Dev, who lived in the 13th century, says that he based his work upon 
those of Baharata, Madangar, Keerthitharar, Kambalar, Asvadavar, Anjaneyar, Abinava- 
guptar and Somesvarar who lived before him. Of these the date of Bharata the first 
of them is 5tli century. The work of Bharata was taken to France and published in 
the French tongue in 1888. Mathangar and others seem to have lived after Bharata. 
P'rom this we may conclude that these should have written their works at the time 
when the music of South India was in a retrograde state. Sarnga Dev who based his 
work on the above gives a list of instruments commencing from the 520th page of San- 
geeta Ratnakaram. Here he gives the names of instruments with different numbers of 
.strings, and the names of their particular owners. They are as follows 


Sangeeta Ratnakaram p. 520. 

Visvavasu ... Brahadi Veena. Naradha ... Magadi. 

Thoomburu ... Kalavati. ■ Sarasvati ... Katchabi. 

Instrument with i string. ... Kka Thanthri. Seven strings. 

,. 2 strings. ... Nakula. Nine strings. 

„ 3 strings. ... Anvartbum or Juntra. 21 strings ... Mattha Kokilam 


Pinahi 


1 partly' made of 


Alapini } Pragadi. Nisanga Veena / bamboo. 

Very little information is given here as regards particulars about instruments, 
the number of strings used therein and those who used them. 


This work of Sarnga Dev was evidently written at a time when the music of 
India had degenerated. This is further supported by the fact that Doulabad, the place 
of Sarnga Dev, was one which very rarely came into contact with Karnatic music, and 
the time was as recent as 700 years ago. So those who came after Sarnga Dev fell into 
the same error as he did and they fulfilied the truth of the verse of the Bible," if a blind 
man leads the blind, both will bll into the ditch." From the calculations of those who 
interpreted Sarnga Dev We came to the conclusion before that the 22 Srutis of Sarnga 
Dev became a *' stumbling block and a rock of offence'' to those who followed him with¬ 
out practically helping them in any way. Of this, more anon. 
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We read in I hiruvilayadal Puranam that Paramasivam overcame PImanatha, 
the expert in V^eena from the north, b}' putting on the garb of a wood cutter and by 
singing the Ragam StUhari, and that the ruling Sovereign at the time was Varaguna 
Pandya. It is further said that Sivan is eternally listening to the music on the Veena of 
Kambalar and Asvadarar, the great experts, and keeps them with him always. Krom 
this we are able to conclude that Sivan was a great musical expert who conducted the 
Tamil Sangam as its first president and who was the patron of AiuUamH, It is said 
when he sang the Sathari Kagam, all his hearers became petrified by losing their 
consciousness and that even dead trees began to shoot tender leaves and buds. In ac¬ 
cordance with the rules followed by Paramasivam in playing and singing that Kagain, 
there are many ham.sams and rules for perfect playing and singing laid down in ancient 
WQrks on Isai Tamil. The rules are as perfect as the different kinds of Yal used by 
the Tamilians. Many words which are found there are no doubt extinct now. How¬ 
ever there were many rules laid down for the Yal. But now even the name Yal has 
disappeared and the word Vvena has taken it.s place. 'I'o add to this, all th<' rules laid 
down for playing the Yal are now printed in Sanskrit and the Tamils arc taught those 
rules! However some of the rules for playing the Yal as used by the ancient lami- 
lians are given below for information. 

a. Some important rules observed by the Tamilians in playing the Yal. 

« 

We have noticed till now the different kinds of Yal used hy the ancient 
Tamilians in South Madura and the system of Alagu for the Swarams used in their 
ganam. We shall now enquire into the rules for holding the instrument, for tuning it 
and for playing the gamakams. Seeing that the Yal was of great help in concentrating 
their mind on devotion to God, they made much of it and called it G^itieu^ ««dr)u 
4 dtf«R6u *’ (the beautiful and sweet Yal leading towards the deity), beautifiejd it 

with garlands of sweet flowers, in accordance with the words “ G«|$i 4 i OaniLifLiw ucul 
L|tor|l^’' and looked upon it as a God. Even at the present day we say that the Yal is 
a living instrument while others are dumb instruments. The Yal is the only instru¬ 
ment which could be played so as to bring out the distinct sounds of the long and short 
letters as pronounced by man. The extracts given below, though inadequate as re¬ 
gards giving full information, yet they show the proficiency of the ancient Tamilians in 
Yal playing. 

% 

Silappadikararo, Venirkathai p. aoi. 

The rule for playing the Yal is given below. 

ajrj0 mnr(id(g Qfimfimu, 

** Bd>eiS*c8>ff ftiruiB- 

lucboS^ium LM&suj^ 

G^ih6U0 fftrrtrp iBd)tun|p 

GmiuGup QKaanbJ GmGoiirG 

curi»£ ttSucunS rtPif 

lo^oi a9aiu loirilG^d) CL.Q«Br '* 


8im lofirtait nlN tNimi liy tt* TfeaUliii fi plaflil YaL 


•VffiLu implies devotion. 

** «tiiu«<8>au u^nanft GftirilOu.iT(B Q9^^0 
ui9L.i6mft KadKtSatk uinu«4 '* 

, mmimsmuuu ufitm»uamm QsinLi^tiriSm^Qiu 99 it tSseofm 

Q>umm. u 0 irmaimt*turmi^ QuagaStm 9 lfi *0 tSjiQttmMr ; am%m ? 

'Flic Tour Angers of the right hand (omitting the third Anger) should be placed 
on the lines while the Matagam should be played by the four Angers of the left. 

*' erdicus «S*gsui iiScftr|9u 

QU(i3«i9ffd> u^iroDC lun^in *’ 

aarfffBtMtSdr, QfimmB ^f/imHOiumu 0 f/iil. 

Here he explains what u^raas means, that is the four lingers to the exclusion 
of the third Anger. By lavt-am he me.ins the plectrum. 

« Gei^ens ujitituOu iu^ nOoi 
Geubu^a s^g^eiA luf^ibgi ’* 

O-piiumM «k(_0(Aar^ ifrtir9f/f» Qaiiums 0ifi^0 

uajgfimjr ~ i^msBSaaa^^ai. atiimua f) 0 pttiii 0 &. wu-ia ]£)■># Sjornm^jf = 

09t umtsiutSaj 0 ^(ffKBtuS«^lm*iiSp pAQ^^aaa u(i^««0<tfiBr«0«irMr«. 

Of these Q*mjaa« means playing in lovv tones without producing any charm, 
means playing too loud, means making the strings vibrate loud,«u.ij means 
being submerged while sounding along with its sixth or um* bbuh. 

This is further supported by the stnnxa'(|UOted from Panchabaratheeam, 

SlptoB, * . 

*' ]g>ar<aAsB>9 ai^iu ^cBi|9’ii9cB>o^^diOffib u€8>«iu 

OosciissruMT^ fimmS O^dic lugiiuGu 

utorsdHu fl^flofcu gltfi Ai-l. log^ 

'BcirflDIfAiffd) #*#jp €nip cu^Gsussr M 1 I 19 . 

atmup^^mBwrm, 0)^ usx|sid). 

It is said that Narada published the work on isai 'I'amil called Panchabara- 
theeam. This makes us believe that Narada was music master to the Tamilians of 
South ^ladura. The above stanza shows that Swarams which do not occur in the 
Sa-Pa or the Sa>Ma series will spoil the music, that Swarams with either more or less 
Mathiras than the standard and Swarams which sound out of the line have the sameeffect. 
We shall see later on that each of the points is of great importance and contains 
some of the mysterious ideas of Isai-Tamil. 

SUappadlkaran, Venirkathai p. aoi. 

** OomuiiM Ottiifinjyi u iii Gfl i Gminr 
o9sliuS doNroM Giu«ina 08 qmod.’* 

^ g^ALiOuosu udoi /Kite9p4 ** 

** ji^tOoMnCi udw ^^pGkomr o94i^d 
a|«»fA^ 4 #oA!i tAmtdu*" 
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GuMorufl ^||9imp 6i96iTu>ii?6sr 
emmeu^est eumrsi 

Qpmrg. uttifgflp^^irp i9pi^u >; amiar ? 

These four are caused by mistake in the wood. 

** liPGeu tfijpip Gqj^ sbPcuiaiu&^lj 

uir^Geu ifijpjp 6iS*i9.sS^^ G|g)tLJUkDu LNijpui-^GsiT 

GanriPGa) Offutuema iuiiituGuitCB SuL. u>^'iT6^(6jpjpw 
GffiPGcsriT uetoft oirf^iouja auuG^ ^jpn^sm-Goj.” 

^— ^r, ^^fireomuuiLi^ utns gtrjiifgu lisitio^'v ,fs(^ii eSiraomismL. u iStf^ppfiiQpmi 


choice 


In order to avoid these four discordant strings the wood must be of proper 


Silappadikaram, Kanalvari p. 177 178. 

** uL.^S)il*qa^ff G9^ipiuGAnLli9.>';ot Lae\)nL|%Biifi^ 

SB)io^^L.iuaokr LDORsitoASiPir GAnb'utLOuird; cueoruGuiu^u 

u^^([ 5 iKi GairG lairorfiut iRirmi-lGutem 

(gjppgin^aj luir^onftuSjp G^ir|^^ euaiui?" 

G#^ru(j(_u>—Gsiril{p.m - QsinL(i)p;CnSleo laeciuutteomiu I 

The Yal was decorated with a garland on the Kodu, before being played. 

€S|pio9)iiP'eutobrG uaojiiisi uinSso 

,§(pmetoPa GainlG eS^sor,*' 

a 

sresro^ff ; [«r«-a.MKft] uieaiu>mt/\h—stSujitem utaaffir. up pit QsrS ..ff/otH gjrutu erautar 

ujitrigjpundsm • 

I 

This is quoted from Chintarooni. msmutaM implies that the Yal was decorated 
like a bride, uppa, (.W®, .gswW and sriiq are the |:arts of the Yal. 

*' GanGu ititsdiIP isgiaGu 
iain_A Gm 6 orcu( 5 u> fiuooauSssr 

ttmup^piifis, Qpit(if^—ajatp,MpiSt&SiuvgfitAQpdjmdS(^ppp QLJ2utA.ioi^]pia*A t^ffiMptSak, 
jfptBrp OpifQfpi. miirisiQ—muipuurtso aemaSaRarjpnh auirtFiS. 

OptQfijfi shows that Yal was worshipped as it was the resting place of the goddess MpiiO. 
urmSi implies that it was received from the hand of Vayanthamaiai. 

Silappadikaram, Ooraipaiyiram p. 4. 

Qu(giiseoi£irmip> Ctuiflujrjfi ; QariLif.€rpmrat 

u^pmati umr«Ji(g g^uOupfirQs^p .^lia^a^ur, fimmfii e.«||ityik Ou^pi ^riiQmrmt Opr9p 

0kui>ti ^; trmtiir ? 

Of these Perunkalam is Periyal. The measurement of its Kodu is la spans 

of its Vanar one span and of its patthar 12 spans. It has nails, belly &c., in proportion.. 
It has 1000 koles. 
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" AiriAiSip 

Ou>%sT ujiDiUL) GirmliueBr QsirenGA) 

OftifL.io.cm 
CcucSru eS^^pai 

fiucBmifftiT mDQj^^smiT qeucuir." 

The following stanza describes how the Tamilians .sung the Kcertanams in 
praise of the deity avoiding all discordant Swarams, giving due importance to the 
Jeevaswarams, and with due Tlialams, so that they might be lilcsscd with everything good 
and delivered from all that is evil. It also describes how the Kulal (llute) and the Yal 
blended harmoniously with their vocal musicand how the Mridangam which was known 
as Thannumai kept time with them all. It is difficult to come across a combination of 
these three instruments at the present day. 

Silappadikaram, Aranketukathai p. loo. 

« ^iPuj^ Gune$*uj (fijrcu iSiiift 
dJiroiA nsimOto cuiPcnauSlp unuu 
uni^-tu Qjtrjr^s ^ipilS'ofPc&r i^cDffa^iu 
ftuifuj ^uS'suicuft S(^eSs Gecrwcuniii 
(ScBTip^ (unO^ ujn^eu;.^^ 

^6nifiS2iCB)U) i^esTfpjy ^aOcu ^ewroimanmu 
iS*cBrftj^ i 9 ar{p^ (tp^pOcu 

9ihjeo QureSaj §i[ea Siis, 9iirin^0«kt{^u> iuifist)<fa!t/r uffi—Q^arufi vnra>uity<a«L.iraayit 
^■amafii Oatinrtf^ O^iimiuuat^eo ^jraariatbrii/iA 

gfaB^ 9ifliumQuirtSiij ijreuiAs ptmtSiuaLf QuireHatOufi ^aisirmr imsOamr 

piwfftOt aiifpjpi a/VfftA ppt aiwffQtMst 

fimwtjih SftairQ Qujijt ai0u.' 

u8if.ttj mutffpjipfisSm ^<u#i0K a.i^'u.QjuSffimii S(gtSsQmrwt\;8 O/gAmu uwLJtSim 

0 air^iiiK 7 «u ifidriv «.(a ®ap#it ir •(^^aOfvrwKnQutApwgi, 

• gli«0aff*w aiiaitSamii *.<f ^}m*^ 0 mQaai QmmRm, 

• Safpjg! lusQjff' amujf! miiiOuj^fifir a»^Oiu ujif^uunt-Qatm 

amQi, iS^pjpm^iu^ iur(praa',r«k t9i-ppiaiffiu uwi^gpA u.i 8 jfimjfi 40 pmi 0«r«r«. 

• tufif^ifip, p^£ffimu» Smp^ ptQai ' Qivmu^ ujg^uuji^vSm mffiQiu pmrgfmmjrBu 

tappm StmpQpm*. 

• pmrppmutu, iSgkmijfi Smppi QpifOm* Qtumu^ s^aSlaitk L9mmiffiOiu ^L^(p& 

SmpQpma. 


• OfiifPiKtS, fimu^pp prui fiiffms ’ Qmmupi (ypOmrO mupSimpt mm^Skjp 

jfmtut^ppi Qhum ppm apjpB Qmmpmrpi. 

•• 9ifkii} QurtStu and itn Urn mfiaa^tSp utl. ” means the two songs 

in praise of God were sung so that all good may result and all evil disappear. 
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These two lines imply that they were sung fulfilling all the strict rules of 
Thalam. Varam is of two kinds, one with a single Mathira and the other with two 
Mathiras. The next two lines mean the instruments which sound harmoniously together 
at the end of the song in praise of the deity. When asked how they sounded, he says 
that the Kulal and the Yal blended faultlessly together. This means the voice and the 
instruments were in perfect concord. The next lines mean t^at the Thannumai or 
Mridangam was in concord with the Yal, the Kudamula with the Thannumai, and the 
Amandrikai with the Kudamula. 

Silappadikara Aroompathavoorai p. 3a. 

ttjgt 90U iMJB 0 >^irirs» 0 jr«iir«r Qiu^gfii umrtmrd 

uKif. uMuafi jfuumitmOiu QfijmQmmrpmiigi, ^0^p (iuffi0 Quir(ym •—Smii 

Mtaii stmL. Ounirgpui 

tajfirSpi uujiiQ means she sang the fiitn Merchampalai (where Tharam 

is Kural) vocally and was so charmed she repeated the same playing it on the V'al. 
The importance of the harmonious combination of Nilam (Swarams) Kalam (the instru¬ 
ment) and Gantam (the human voice) is also seen from the following Sootram from 
Chollagathyam, 

** aoHri- ifid>o>s sirCi-A 

SauA Ganlluu giiosi 
Qun^geu^ LionriTuu 

tnir00^ 90fiif00^t0>^ Qfi^L~s S0irL.00tr(!eo Lurtf-Qiumenii Q^ihuirteou LMirituriLiir 

ffifpuiuirif.fgQmrmmfii Qaumrs. 

This distinctly shows that the ancients were in the habit of singing the Puns 
first vocally and then perform the same on the YhI. We have seen how the sellers of 
cheap toy Kinnaries in the streets sing Anna, Anna and Renga, Renga and then exactly 
reproduce them on their toy instrument. This shows that ail Isai and words that 
could be produced by the human voice can be faithfully reproduced in the Yal, that it 
would be very sweet and that other instrumental music are imperfect and unattractive. 
Nilam means the seven Swarams of the Yal, Kalam the particular Yal and Gantam the 
human voice. He emphasises the fact that the beauty of Isui-Tamfl consists in singing 
the Swarams at their exact Sthanams* We are very glad to hear that this is a 
Sootram of Ahatyar. We hear there are a few more here and there. 

His Muthal Nool on the subject of lyal, Isai and Natalcam, it is clear, speaks 
of very minute things. 

Silappadikaram, Aroompathavoorai Page 35. 

There are eight kinds of Isai. Of these the first is Pai.inal. 

I 

I. ** cuo)if»«Ci Gu^ffd) 0 oia 9 ]rd) 

tSwitSdK GsilG 

luirinriun ^fasGsirctr (ipi9.uufl 
mirL9||> uokrav oht^io. 


Some ifflpniut rules observed by the Tunlllaas In playing the Yal. 
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The second is Parivattanai* 

2 * ** uiPajil i-%88ruS^ enPevAftcssriii ^nQsor 
^euena aeni-uSflgr (ipt9.aS*jp ^ j 
aj6uii6S>a uS^a^pd) aicsruL|{p^ 
uS’usena al9ire9 eePenujeu 
G^(reQ)i_G(utT(B G^ireiri^iqifi Q^nmi^ ^nSa\ 
ih6B)(_Giij(TQ G^ire^im aiuji^ 

I'he third is Aravthal. 

3* “ Geueeru ^eB>U)euir« ^eauii^p 

'd^irendp^ SUITS eil 9 %snsu^ Gsl!.G 
ii995Boru9 suiTsu^u uajG(gB)G GsilGiii 
^nnijp (j^enipigii) ^ibi^jp GstlGiiii 

(gjTsui i^etPajiii ^ib(i9jp GstlGi 

6i9s(TiPiL|iB iBsereortps GauGib 
si^sfT^ enss^Sm aS^qsifa GsilGii) 

^ 61 T 0 IT ^IT^UJ ^SBrORUk^^IT^lb ” 

The fourth is Thaivaral. 

4 . ** sn^suff Gsuswupy siripiDiisi sir3su 

SOlOUJiDI #ln[)Ul5*siT UJOTIA^IP Gsuijj^^ 

G^iTSB>L.GujfTG utlGib u(-aA 
isesiuGiuirG G^assTj^ ujnuL| asni- uSseriS' 
GojiTSun? Osoj^uSesr suluSpin Gajir,^j6a 
Sdap fiviima iAujsuit ^ird^oiib 
i^jT suiT^ i^flDrDK G^seru " 

The fifth is (-'helavu. 

5, ** GffsuGsusBru uGsu^ssr Gj(u«b>a ^nGsor 

unStu usmCsssr ^pGuk auuCiosBr 
Kird)6u«s>« u9l.^2i nuu^jpjiiri? 
u9iijda(tp ii)SB)i_u^ Guoiu^uj owsTA^^notu 
u^G^ 0iTi-fiau> unsafPiq i^iudrufib 
6iS*^sirsn^ G^ni_n«jy a9sfTiNi'ffG«6u su^iGsu ” 

The Sixth is Vila^’attu. 

6 . a^kniuntl Gutdrusi snfcui 

SexfeSiu eugsuuS Gser^fcusms Gtu^irfis 
msns^iu ^«8>ftuj ^^Gucnru ” 

The Seventh is Kaiyool. 

7, ** sB>«j^ G)pavuji a^Slifa ftir&u 

GttJAM^L.^ fitfSBi •enreutq^ 

Qg^eSfip (i(Q 0 Kj ^9 #8h)^dB euffeiS*eer^ 


- ----- 
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ibcb) 1 -( 69 bo ifisnroaiP^ O^nsoriP 

isrrtpu^ G^trcBTUjg akbtuliia awhcBBr^pu) 
utripuL-^ O^iroBruu) 

The eighth is Kuroompokku. 

8* ** AiOTOTip saferamtfl 2ierr0s 

jsehemrfin^tu o^oPiou qaariT^fi 
Gsirefrauaor GajwcurriH ^axiikCuns stTf^iit *' 

^aM(0(u«>vci)ff'tt »Mr(S tSS^^taiiuiSp QLi(K(gih. 

We omit further detail for the sake of brevity. 

Here the quotation from the third Araiythal " ^ikJlp Qsu-Qio 

etc ’’ implies that the Swarams should be obtained by the Sa*Pa system, and the 
concordant Swarams should J)e determined from Kural. | 

Silappadikaram, Aroompathavoorai P. 25. 

I- (Varthal) is the work of the second finger. 

2. (Vadithal) is the examination of the string both inside and outside 
by the second and the third finger. 

3. (Onthal) is making the strings vibrate and find out whether the 
sound belongs to the soft or hard or middling sound. 

4 . B.pjfi0eo (Oralthal) means examining the stings alternately and with two 
strings between. 

5. (Oruttal) is twisting the strings by the second finger or by the 
second finger and the third fiinger or by the two third fingers. 

6. ** GucuefeuiSI Gffuqife aitSeo 

q(t^Lli^ 6U(j^eu G^irarGip mjpjp 

GsunenpsiT umlGiAsni— Giutreorgo Gair^^CBT 

Qj^coiT mrdjis^ SITGo) lunuSfiQim 
$ud)GcUITIT Uu9{plDI'H AlIG^JT (UlToSstlU) 
tjiTilGi—n^iK Gffiusnaiqiit 

GeuLLi_2i GairoferG a 9 ^u|jp istn^. ’’ 

sr«ra)0iA. ^jasoi @(na^^i£^u u^0tpi uutw^Klil asanGaiif^^l Aidbra. 

The above is a quotation from Jsai-Tamil Sixteenth Padalam, Karanavote. 

The different sounds made by the Yal are given in Sootram 1441 in Pingala 

Nigandu Page >76, 177. 

Auionu) AiouSso lu^pifean) 
iQi6B>6u^^d) #cumu eS^DKIA 
o 9 iAut GeuiBiAd) 

PIpiHAkV «|piHA CtfOJpp 
ciS*6B)A^^ Gsosa^mta ujn^sgih Guacs)# ” 
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Soffit Iffiportant rules observed by the Tanllius in playing the Yal. 


-cir.) ujirjfiiBffuiQu(r€B)^aSm Qunji — aihu^eo, IScu 

oMJbVi tsSthia.M^ ojfi/SMi, jD/ir/P/D^s ^m^/i/gov, 

'J'he names of the sounds of the Yal are:—Kalithal, Summai, l\ampalai» 
Alungal, Silaithal, Thuvaithali Silambal, Irangal, Imilthal, Vimmal, Irattal, Yankal, 
Kaiiaithal. Thalangal» Karangal. ^'ai'attal, Isaittlial. 

These seem to represent the various Gainakams olThe Yal and other minute 

details. 

In addition to this ho gives the defects of the wood selceled h r Yal and the 
four kinds of playing that disturh iho conrord of sweet sounds. 

Again, when we coiiipare llu^ Yal system of the timt' of llankovadigal and 
those which come after him we find there is a gradual deterioration. 

Kor example, the rules for playing the ^'al which existed during liis time* are 
for superior to those that were in Li.se in later times. The sann* as regard.s (uimakanrs. 
Those of the days of tfie sage Pingala are far more varied. I'here \\(*r(* no Sanskrit 
words relating to musir* found in Isai-Tamil. These seem t<i have bei n a later intro¬ 
duction. The rarnilians of the past four ov five huiidi cd year s aiT using Sanski ii 
words mainly in South Indian music. 

Silappadikaram, Aroompathavoorai P. 33. 

** ^Gff) * GT>lll-rpi.ll@ 0.1 114 ^ ' <r.T6iru^^ * 1^11)40^11 |l) lHlffiNTld’iU 

^ifaG^nif. i£UJ|£i£ * (tpsirmiiuu/ri^jj psaruirm QanaasuiiSA QiDjr Q^i^iMutt^u 

QsiT^suujrrQtLi ^'n-^nS viitey<ieg>’‘Bee>u.>u uaireoixu irsQ (Jsniiti ^enaujn/g 

u£f jggfih /ru L^t^^j^jJ^QathugaiaiLiih^nuLuh^^jSii^ui a^,L^(^iDnk^ui 

uma iHa Qf.aa>jDuS^ iSmffin^irjg ibgihLS^i^ru^ih maaid^ uS,s^tiufrujiTa 

CiDcS^affjiiGftevSBV) §.iiG«u ’’ cjonu^^ela abj^is^oairgai iL.ijgQpii, cufifoViuG'iiisViV) euaiFMMA 

£^Giu &f)aa8i6triiS^’SijfTa,/retfr A.<n9^'U) £%fr. uena, ^hLltSm ^ySaaflQts) Quirfi^a^u 

ufrafi^a ajrthiS^eBrtLiui ^auuL. (^fttcuffQai §)*^ (l^ff^h&^)UiL|th Qppui^ 

Qujtrir/i^ ^^sir QpmpQujuj ^MaiT^ .hgiiLfa^iriL/ih j^fiearaDiDuf/tS/fijfi.' ^ 

evtra&iih jLaaipuS^f^aofOu>ear QpjSGiirasiith {fi(ffasiiu> {girax) iDi'hjnuaffgmQug^ (fitJv tbgthOu 

Qp^gg Opi^QiLDtrasifth ^afS^otii0p(tfw Lip'^t^iD(/^p(ipiL Ou(^Qujeino(^0(t^Qu)m nnJx 

aiBDSf sirfiuQu(au)ueBiir^m dSflEirf^.niuiOu^ AieSetf Q^sSaf <fuQi£tii j/gnih §)id(j^ii Q^mpmix>u5Q»' 

utrt^u iSeifaia toir^JSmff (g0api,s^jP umtfmuwr'iiCtu 'xeBieus^mr ^uumigur ^tt0/fir»uuiri^ 
QsOjiaipfi u>ftr^0eti«ftriLi jfiLii^irOarfahnnDitii. 

The above extract nives (i) how the Yal ought t(» be held while playing, 
(2) the four ditrcreiit discordant sounds that may spoil music, (3) the method of testing 
whether the Swararas satisly the rules of the Sa-Pa system and (4) how to lind out the 
four Jathis for the standard Swaram and determine what Swarams in the three Sthayis- 
hard, soft and middling-will be concordant with it. 

Here means tuning and Qptums giiussui the three Sthayis. 

In ancient times the Yal and the Kulal seem to have been considered to be 
hltingaccompaniments to vocal music, lie gives the different kinds of wood with which 
the Kulal may be constructed, the -'ge of the particular wood, the delects generally 
found in wood, the measurements of the Kulal and ot the holes thereon. 
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Silappadikaram Arangetukathai P. 8 a, 83 . 

“ miiiSiuu 

mmOttJia i ftfiiiQA, OtJtirsMi, OmsiraS 

trtmtm v 


«0c?aira8Oiu«r ggi^urii 


Kiilal is an instrument. It i.s {{enerally made of the hamb(H). sandalwood, 
brass, rosewood or black wood. 

** ffAfiaj (yuaS siSHJi^ms| OaxsffAcuCSiA 
uai»^Gffifa Arrei^ a^tuairo^-^ifa^IpcuiTiLi 
safarfiBBT fwittiitft a0f>||pii^«B>aja enaGiocsr^iT 
uohraiBrcmiAis^ Br^cuwOeumr uitit^s " 


ertk^ fffssStir, (y>i.Q«Sp Qf(u»ijfi tL/iptoui, Oaisbrseaii wpfiwih. 'aimiu ^puuiurth- 

fjfiiSeiy Quit If fi QfJjtifih, Qmmraeiui itBw auQuit ifpiih^pfi Sp^ii, ^sstHDpfii <«0V/ 

sirtS OsmmirtSI fipetrih Ornffararuu^ii' S(gii*reS Qtmia^tiQiotiru^ Qum vtfii(g. s«ajf-(g^a>. 

^ 0 omi Osirtf^vsirM a-iwripi ppp S&ipfip Qu(gs tutiririjpi aSfp aispgi lauiiOm itirpiSlsoitoujir uurp 
(Aiffair lattjmisir iSeopfitir stir ^artmou^ii Qa<Si tSirinvQ^tJim^ i^(i^irufuLf4s Qufitu lojrpmp OmLif. 
p0 L( 0 c.ir«iriru)''ci 7 QsiLpi SifiSKSeonjirp iStrppeo Qugyiifiu^pw 

Osiummiu/Sifi ffiiuttirSl QstipiSti j^toismmttMUjirsi aisfiiu^ Q*J.uuSlii ; amiesr ? 


To make the Kulal of the bamboo is best. I'o make it of brass i.s middling, 
and of the rest, so so. The bamboo lasts long. Bras.s is strong and wood is invariably 
good. This is why tliey choose the Sandalwood, or Rose or Blackwood at the modern 
day. Kalai means Kulal. WKen the choice ot v'ood is made it should not be a big 
tree on a raised mound exposed to the four winds of heaven as the Natham will not be 
good in such wood. But it should be of a tree grown in a protected place neither 
young not very old, grown quite straight and stout, dried in the shade, split and sawn 
and then constructed at the end of a year according to prescribed rules. 

I 

This is indicated in the stanza. 

** a.ujihfc^ Gjiadi^Aair ^sSr^ssr 

UMudicffsout iSsDTjp u>ir^^c8r-u)iuib«nGut 
(jfipfi luioihoiri (tpjijptf-ifcs 

^l|){pifiGo)iT inrsMrifi^ Gcvsird) *' , 

am(ff grstStk. £)#«■ iStirifrdltommtmii : itru |iil0UJ> tStit; mp/mtii mrtttmB tBgA. 

OammAfitSA ^ uwfi wgtdljgp 0 lm QmtmmttppnQta jftms utittmH gk. 

(jps^mp lumtL-^fi •MO(y>«i0 OmAium c 9 i-uu( 8 iA. stmim ? 

Next he proceeds to give the measurements of the Kulal. 

s 

• • 

The length should be 20 finger-breadths, the circumference 4 i finger breadths. 

When the holes are made they should be of the dimension of the half of a grain of rice; 
the Kulal should have a band made, of brass. The left end should be closed and the 
right end left open. 



Some Imiftrtut nils oburvod by tin TtMUliut la playiai tka Yil. 
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** Gffir^oa anSwiBjin^ *|^eiTtt| 

^CUflOgiUlT BCBrfii|^A)ITl£l>GlA&A)^ 

S%itiuOT6^ GswcuiP# fflTtoiSi- uiroj 
QjbenQKuGio^ ausi^iuGiofin ** 

sim(ffft*€Slfir. ^afi^jp'tariLtraStosamii : jjfaray ^0u^a9jrw, ^jSQm gKUQfia^fim 
idO(jp/g»mriuaSiL<S ajtius^ o^fiSi^miidSiLlS attarauriSgpi idf^airiS isO K<dtSaSmp jmvu^ 

tStaSffiii trd.S)0jt^tHnt9u.uuShi. ^«/^jVir Qtumgt iaOAmp affigiih 

m(ifaSfdoaaaipfi ampuuiBi, £)%araafiar gleoujjuffuLi ^0 aSgataeui Oagtraruufiut, 

Then he gives the measurement of the holes. The total length of the reed is 
20 finger breadths. The holes should commence after two finger breadths. From 
this seven inches length should be marked. After two more finger breadths are 
marked, we shall have nine finger breadths. Fight holes must come in the nine finger 
breadths. Omitting the first hole, music should be played in the seven holes by seven 
fingers. The distance between holes should be one finger breadth. 

^)(5a9sd)a esifiS (tp^d)fiuiTGuj|p 

filSsaGujilG UkS6rfiUu>>C»U({$6S*ffd)a 
G«a«(T« uiruGuinu n»argsi^0)niu 
Gftactf0Gffiu 0 ^. 01 '’ 

mmfgftaaaSar tatfitSi—pgi altsamitit Qaiiisp jgiiuwj QppJSmsOujtirpt SaQ Qp€kfiR«irp 

vifitmiuih atwtSganJp/S aiir9aa. tTQf tSgsotaiar : ^fL^aaanSp Qu(gtSgpgih fip tSgpg (SaO tapmp 
mpaapt aSgggia mteoaaiSp QuQeSgQmgffiip agar(gaSgfgii i^a mQp aSgpgQwAa, sumiag 1 

The seven fingers are: three in the left omitting the first finger and the last 
finger, four in the right omitting the first finger only. 

** cuSbrsuir iU(gGaffCQriDi 

starOiu^ coPsBrjp ci90^ft6lT-«l9%iTujRil. 
i9.L-0>S8na aitcSr^cuco Gutsbrdijn'A'T Gcbbtcr 
SUL. iofr0 Gu)ar(ip%uujiTiu ensues 

atm(ffggagSm. gfiMwOiu/tpi ^(^piiigaaRm f^aaiSpi^gugpi : 4|f«* ^ a(^^pg/b tSpa^. trQf/tpi 
«, i, •, tA, u, |i, amuar. Opgjfiat Qatuiu S^/bg/nirOmr 

arifiaaaafia tSpi<gii. 9\figa*ujga>m ' glu-uii, aaipagii. ta^fifiaih, u^iui, aapmipii, SL.gp 

Qiamum. gtippiQaruaigad iSpd(gia. aaktaa ? 

« 

How sound is produced in these seven holes is given. They generate by the 
names of letters: the letters are Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha and Ni. When these seven 
letters are arranged and played according to Matthiras the seven Isais will generate, and 
these are Shadjam, Itapam, Gandharara, Madhymam, Pancbamam, Dhaivatam and 
Nishadam. From these puns are derived. 

*<9fPaiou^i0 Gttjsbr (jjani 

eufiusifi ftcdbr«olP^)i£i cBcu^jijb—O^fPAi^uj 
G€U|^aD»>q4 O^cBrn liSsufMMkOsir usdtan$p4^^ 


vakffggsaUr, 
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The Names of the Seven Isais, Shadjam, .Itapam etc., are given in the 
commentary on the above stanza. But they are not found in the stimza'itself. So we 
find that during the age of Adyarkunallar, and even four or five hundred years before 
his time, works on music were written in Sanskrit and Sanskrit words largely used in 
Isai I'amil. But there was no Sanskrit literature in the time of llankovadigal. 


3. A few remarks on the Abinaya Shastram of South India. 


Abinayam has three subdivisions :—(t) to dance according to the strict rules 
of Thalam in accordance with the singing of the master (3) to sing in conjunction with 
the master ( 3 ) and to show gestures by the head, hands and eyes to suit the ideas 
contained in the ^un. Of these, the gestures of the head arc of nineteen varieties, of 
the eyes 36 , of the joint hands 15 and the combination of joint and disjoint hands 33 . 
To add to these there are the varieties of gestures by iht body-—Augam, Oopangam 
and Prathiyangnm. With the aid of these the nine Rasams as well as the actions, 
words, possessions and times of all the world can be easily e.xpounded and explained. 
We find that our ancestors were in the habit of dancing in trout of God and were in 
raptures by singing sweet songs, by dancing exquisitely and by making gestures which 
appealed to the innermost heart. At tlie same time we must not forget that those who 
devotedly worshipped God with the help of IHuwoni, 7/inhiiii and Ragam were great 
Emperors of the world, sovereign tulers and Rishis. Those great men of the world 
who realise the degeneration of music, which is now solely in the hands of inferior 
people, are despising it just as they despise the artificial pith turban. 


Though much is said in Sitappadikarnm as regards Abinayam, we have quoted 
here only what is most imporlnni. I'hose who want to know about it in detail are 
referred to the book itself. We deal here with the diflferent kinds of dancing, and their 
rules, the rules fur the fourteen kinds of gestures which should be avoided, the nine 
kinds of taste and the 34 kinds of gestures commonly known in dancing. 


Silappadikaram, Aranketukathai P, 63. 

The of the Dtviieing Muster. 

iT<ru.^iA utTilSiM GftnCSib 

GanaicnsuSssr o^etrisiA euj^s^inu 
aat-gtinb urTi_Q2iib un^'L|ii 
■auif-iu Gfl>j9u9cBr Gaui^^aifa 
L9«iai9-iqib iSSssnojoa Gmy^psosiqis G 

GsiroRiri- 

GffibjSGinft eunffpss stBnfioah 
Ga.ij^68)a jiiL.api.u9jp sftn^fiVtb 

ujni-a9.p 

uMTUfcb C9’h^eit>» iSotoifii^jp 
^ff<>iDSU.qib euf’iqib a90SUA) GofiS^^ 
ujau.p BtcnuiSifi eunmdi jpaurGi^Gib*' 


k taw ranarks aa tha Akiai^ Shaitnun at flaath laAla. 




(V'A’. UA»«iwdRjutlc. tStod 

0 pu^««hr# O^ruLftatidt^ih meim^O ^mtShu QsrSlQsirtlifjS^d Oui^ ufiQ^^ 

ft/d ^^^ds^d(g(fiiu iMiLSldt^^ ^^tfijgtdmnu.^^ wdSiuistfitk SL^ts^w ^dmtdltk tSfi^ 

^tiffidoj Qjgfiifi ^./ijgfjt uad/dii ^rmrifs^ii jgirtrastJIm jrd^da^ii /tui£lp».i$.m Qg/S 

mva^muiu Jisdai./i£iii Lfpdik^jf QfifMtSar ^s^^gtiSt^figiu iStirtf. tSkmiu^ affifima Q^fffipma 
Qkitkjpi O^amatLiutlL. atrmSitvafd sif^mgjijgdQsirgiru. ^sda^/igi Ss(f{iliu0 

£id sLmL.dsfiiuir0d O^d^ms antgdsfi^tL Lfsiruffiti mgdsjSu-'irsd Qstu^mo* «LaDi_M^a/il Lfsria^ii 
Hfida-^gi SgQfidlu/ifi, j|f« 9 «!U Ssifiguggii ^tSgiL< 80(1^81.^ .^mAgyfruffih 

•hAca.^^io gtu8d' tStaiaguigaf^ ^u^agSldiiug^Qiaiira, 

§ifi QuffffiuLfsaff, 

as . Sf(g0i>«ot0 0Lg/nr0/t0: —Aw^isL.^^, Qaiji/SaS^, Olmt jf/a8iuA; midldaLji^, 

0^^000ftd0^0^-, gtrifidi^jifi, ^i/fhcd, gi8^\ Qg&ada^^Qgaru uw 

amastu. Sfmm 011000. 

The master must know the rules of the two kinds of dancing ; he must 
know the particular gestures to be avoided in the different kinds; he must know the 
song;s pertaining to the eleven kinds of dancing beginning from Allyam up to Kodu- 
koti. He must conduct these dances in 5 .uch a waiy that the dancing, singing and 
Thalam might satisfy the rules of Pindi. Pinayal, Klirkai and Tholirkai; he must see 
that rules of each of these do not run into one another; he must see that dancing 
is not sacrificed to the gestures, nor gestures sacriKced to the dancing. 

_ A 

The opposite kinds of dances are the following t—Vasaikoothu. Pugalkoo- 
thu ; Vathial. Poduvial; Varikoothu, V'arichandikoothu ; Sniulikoothu, Vinodakoothu : 
Aryam, 'I'amil; lyalpukoothu and Desiknm. These may be found in books that deal 
with them extensively. 

The pairs of SauHikoothn and ViNotiaktMlIm are 

«a . 00 m(6 gl0Awn«i SL^gamm: — gtifigjd, eSQar^Q^ih usmUar 'i 

" jioDSu^mit, mkfii ji.^£Gu> 6 Br 

(ffioaujiBffijp SBTft^^uJSBr (^njOsnr'* amd^Bnmdkor. 

pliusa cwafftiiuj 

Gms^iSsBr ( 0 ^ 19.10 cSiP^ ftL.U)sn 6 u 
Gwaift GioujGuj ujo9kiu ii»aL.a 
Gmew^u uajpuGft. Gmsona^A Msueuli'* 

0«ru^(g)w gfiuam atdgMa and fid ak-gQ^mCnj^d. |g)*<,0i»«r.— 

Ga>i« Qtamufi 0fft S(g0/ni. Ji£i jr^Qfl'iKBd agamQfigau^fi. GU)i&4«b^flaijl Q09, 

•i®0, AsMiGiMv fjpmgavitutdd, gitao Quiu^0fifi^ 0^.^0000^0, Qmjd0L^00tjlmg. gjato jfs^ 
0000iu^/S Qtt^^00S0k, M0j0^0uu9t». Jimdmaaaiiuggg, g0g00d, 00tc0i0, 

aSm Qtamuag' 

SandHuMlhu is the dancing by the husband in a meek and mild manner. 

Oiokam means Pure dancing. It is of 108 different kinds. Mtykoi^u is of 
j kinds; iJgsi, Vadugu. SUtgahm. These are called M^koothH because they are 
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Meylholirkoothu. As'^they are connected with Agnchttvai they are called AgamargMH* 
There ard three diHerent kinds of Agachuvai— liasHthnm, Thamnihitmt and Siidvet^mt 

Kunanooludayar says 

^cBor^^or enjfivjfisii a>.^Q^a(uu 9 Qui ’’ 

Sayanthanooludayar says 

** aoaeuijir oraGifiCVu uGQio 

OKd'jittJiAL^fSai ji fKif/mnjfi Qug(g^s^ mtssfiLif. 0#iu 

t/ii 

# ^ * 
ft»L.»ism^ ^Qf^6l0SHtL.0Jp. 

«ffO|M^iah.^j|Boiji ^tmi, stivi-ih, «jrMru. Qgiriig, Ggu^mm ttArut, 

§aenea «rui(yih Quir(^irai uirilL.r« nnfmQtf^u trtm 

uGtgpA ^mufitvuQ/ffiu) a)siSi$iirijftt(duijp, 

Abinayakoothn are the difTeient kinds of kooihu where the gestures are made 
by the hands in accordance with the ideas contained in the song. 

Natakakoothu is in connection with the story of the play. 

Vinodokoofhu is of six kinds: — Knmmi, Kalimilum, Kvdakootn, Knmnam, 
yokn and Thorpnvai. 

Kutavai is a combined dancing by seven, eight or nine perscr.s with love or 
victory as subjects and with Kuravai Chguvi for song. 

^irensu Gujedrugi AuiaiB) 

GoiuG^itir Qsiig ftinadpui e^ipaa 

GuMU^ft aua ifiujdiiSp Gjpsbu" trera^iinmsRdr, (^omtu, 

P«Br \ Jftosu €uigtuij'Am«kr(S Osrmm, 

acFjiu* GtMvujr gu4At.jk0^4ruji Qwfi sfilLMutlu. 

OjiiaGasIriJ^ uttuQfiu jpmrtmutifi u)ihu(^)(ififi^irtrmipmp u.0u.jum, 

OaR^LiBOku Qiumufi G^irwir^ urmm Qflijp ^yL(Si«Suujfi. 
glArffiih gmsAfiptmmm Giumtu^vG®® 

gl^iur G^Jir^tSiLOwmr -gfftk<6 mim0ULi9ih, ^mm 

Qfiig! jrmsaiUjb aakfiOanra. Q*tfiiuftL<6 Q^ajmQiafiajtdSimp t’lf 

cO^ur0(3^ir^. trdrim ? 

» 

This shows that KwntwU -was one of the nuyHnxn of Vfti'ikoothu , how it was 
might be easily understood. 

Kolturthtfit means Kointtoothti j Kiidukootlni is one of the fourteen abovemen** 
tioned.; Noku is a kind of koatiiu full of minuteness and full of tricks. Thorpavm is 
doll made of skin. 

Others make out there are seven kinds of kootkix along with Nagaii^iywA,vmi. 
In other words it is called VWinuiotoofAK or Vtutiiboothu Vasai U of two kinds, 
FolAiynj and PoUtuviyiU. They are found in previous works. Others give out seven 
booth.ua including the dance when one is under the influence of any God. 
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t Im nmita «B tto IMiiia aiMi^ 
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** cT^sucofti cu^A O^HTcnn ' 

ttiiru. cU(i|^/iC8r cBrft^^«ir ’* trtk^ 0 (rs^iiir. 

12. The rules for these are. 

13. gimififfiafit 0 ma«mm»$irnmimr. 

** JlUAWDft QQMsaili uir|iispu 

ffOffcdbr susDsiu 6ufafti 4iP«s>(Uuiu) . 

l 6 (§^^iCS>C ^pLMJSl 

€aa(§ Qcucfiru." 

13. uimmii SL^^rttm ;— O^m/li mmfi tSJta/gsm.^^ Q^/rtSum. 

■rtjrlnr 7 


The different kinds of koothu are:—Ventikoothu. Vasaikoothu and 

. Vinodhakoothu. 

** Ljd><MS>« Gujchrus um^ Aff&o 
G 6 u« 8 r^ euoDffOiu eSQmji umT(§u>,” 

** ^su^iDi^, loiri^ O^GAft(!p todr 68 r 
(Su)|puu4 aL.iDiut GawSti^i ak.^G^,*’ 

m 

** ud)cuasc ui(j(cu(ipih asCl. 

•ud>cu 01^ eucn^oicsnli uGGuk«*' 

** sr«r6i9cB>6u #irenr^^ csPiu^iSsBr sutr^ih," ^ 

** «9Gim^ si^lia Goflius 9m^^a 

GttiiriP effOsir^A Ci.^O^«sr «i7cnihua«T.” 

S(g^^ : Q*ti^j^Q0k Qm$0(gii (gjptSmMimmr^ (jp^Ms k.mL.Oiuri LmsOmim^(gi0 
tSi—001 tS(}»r0msrg0inL.^0«ku0ru. 


13. — tSni^fiCnSd^^l Ouir(gi^tB^^ •, f^—^fiflmiu; (ip0k000 

04 n«#G0)9 ; Qmmfiim.00g Qp0m0Oiu ummmauutLu. upmumsirntfi 

urntm mJtiBmiQmmrsI Q^fitnuuiLu. tB*»i(gamr0iBiu uftHUs^dfg %.0iuunu 

pt-Qm Our(gt0ULfmk^fi, Qijr(mi0CApmt^04i-‘-mmr9uiJiril,€is^fdtg. mgmi m^^0i», 

< 

tStai^puuKium :—mmuuQiI; pmtm QtM(gfii, QiugmH, tS(g^0, 0k0, mmm^ 
*•0, 0/tfu4» *^pmtA, ptBauii, QsrA, 0#rwawDa, mtAtmA, mfi, Q^pfium tSmtm ; •rdrlar 7 


This kind of Koothu is performed when sovereigns with banners and cars and 
rulers of the Kurunilam enjoy themselves after (heir victories over their enemies. 

These koothus should observe the rules of Vilaku m., sengs to be sung 
in respect of the King* in respect of the array and in respect of the town. The angams 
of these various vilakus must blend, together. 

The parts of Vilaku are' 14Porul, Yoni* Virudhi, Sandi* Suvai, Jathi, 
Kurippu* Sathuvam* Abinayam, Sbl, Solvngai. Vanham* Van and Sethain. 




** o9o>AAjB5!i 9u0mb nntKM 

Ourg| 0 iA (hufn 


■d ’.Jt 




:.; > ■ ;V V 


.•■« 4 v 


lasftMu^ 0«iid»Gw OffdwNbn tuatiiirdfak 


•» 







Kurunamlrtba Sagaram; Pint Bo^ - Third Part The Snitia aoeerding to Iial Taatl. 


r>i.s 


(ipenuuu^ G^irens^ 

uSsDffuj QinjsiereniP (xfQ.ir ^ipmuGu." tTar(i^arsgff«r. 


j|far,(nj(ii«r ;—Our^anrajjf) ifirtA(g tusosuuffii ; Morfiivr ? , 

. Of these l^)rul is of four kinds. 

** ^pukGuir^i^ etfesruu) efiGuor ififfCBT^ii) 

Gurr^Genarff Offui^esrir mo)!3jit. ersar^rirstSsir. 


^aoai iSifiifiK- gufjgiisr^ Ounjf Qaijaiu^ii' jfm»i «irL_«ih, i9ffsjrawru 

iSesUMfih, tSsmiaxin]}, ._^'inQu)aru Ou LUtrih ; ^reirhar? 

V 

When the.sf four oenir separately or lo^ciher in a Natakam they have 
dirtVrent names. They are Nntakam, Prah iranapraharanam. Praharanam and Angam. 
Mathivaiiar says. 


** 46B>eu^au>, n>nL-aio LS*0a7 esBruiSii •nam 
u>(n9.‘u L9irftD^ loiua GmesrGip 

Gxiafiu Kesrsan G(g)G0." lofionas^^ih, 

Cheyityanar says. 

iOijp(!p^ ^uttesruireBT oroneuiq 

. (ipsB>jp(ipesr (ipemG|0 " emwi^iL , 

“ ^jpu>GuiT(j^ bifesru laa^ir " er.>vai 'i), 

^putGua.ii^en 6U.T6BilPaiT ffd^Gojor •peoipu " enaiajih, 

% 

.9)jpGu>|p fflHA LOa^U) ’’ cionu/fi) Q^.TeBr0)ff dBvSpf^VLJ^n ^«omt 

.6irt_«3u)cgr,i>^ra, 


(Siuirsfi tiirmQ tbmsuu<Sii. t-mrQmram > er«rG,«i)’ir Ouir^tir(l,£fiOfiL^gtu>, ffiw 

Gruircr u-mrarQ^gk Qlut(^tmQtap Qfiljftg0u>, it.arGarirar g^oMuG^irir QugfmtmQup 

Q^tu^pi OiMrtSmtu ; amriar ? 


These four are Natakams. 


Yutii is of four kinds :— 

Making the story rest upon something that really exists with a rich man as 
hero; making the story rest upon something that really exists with a poor man as hero; 
making the story rest upon something that does not exist with a poor man for a hero. 

*' a.efTG 6 (rff||> i^eircn'fi i^doGcusjp 
(tpsnGsfmp iBwOwnp 

Gioekena GujsesP trAaffatimStig, 

\ 

«r<igr 0 OMMuuaih. Jimm 4 |vuir., «mA 0 , uggfiQmm tBmm. 

rg^gmfhuwmji JlfiuOug(gmrM0 O^iim MtAL.lt 0ft»mtgt W0W^. ^rutf mroi^ OutfgA OutM 
mtm dtstOiu MtA'Jk #Swwfir« truii Quffgmttmi tfQpmtfOu itMt ^ht^grm 

urtfiiutm,jg ti-tk elf Ouf^trrmi artltfiyii m(gmsi. gMO#rw 

wulmIl. •fwowM ms 0 juifi fyArpdi(g^fiafik Qurtou iSfifilm 

Quf(gBr upfi tS(^fi *.pOmk 4 QsrBrm. 


A ira MMirin «tkt Utaafa IMnui «l iHtt Mia. 




</• 


*ifi ggijt*Miotuu(tii. jfmtai Qfimik, iSg/SQ^tuh, *(gLiuii, gftmtif, |D«^ 

QpsuKm^ ttQfmmMuUilu. tSppiu U0tt0O#iu^ Qfiht^gp 

QuiTMifi. Sfguuiarmipi j/iitr/bjpi (jpptogius •(giS(gikfi Qufgfi^ pmrfptL Ouir(gJr Ourfii^ 
m0uu(jp/i^ i8j6u^ QiMAm^. tBtarmtmfi S(guuQppMriu sfii figmiif.tl.ISd «riu pgf^jt 

aStmipi Qugimfi. ptupp Qtmupi tSSmiuuuilj^ Our^tw jijgpjgiu QugifitL9d 

MLJtgStlJlSp ^pfiu QuggSQ^ijgi Qagmt9 QtMii a.mt9 uO^m^^urdm^,' f^gam sjajr aifiujii 

Mgtl ifMjdmtljSmg.** 


Virtttlhi is of four kinds. They are Sathuvathi, Arapadi, Kaisiki and Barathi. 
Of these Sathuvathi represents Aram as Porul with godlike men for heroes. A apadi 
represents Porul as Porul with mighty men for heroes. Kaisiki makes Kamam into 
Porul and has lustful men for heroes. Barata makes the dancing master the hero and 
represents the daubing man and woman as Porul. 

Of these the last one or Baratti Virutti has no alien subject or alien Poru! for 
’hero like the other three Viruthis but makes Porul the subject* 

I 

Saudi is of five kinds:—Mugham, Prathimugham, Karuppam, Vilaivu and 
ThooythaU Of these, Mugham represents the seed sprouting up from ground that had 
been ploughed by the seven kinds of Yoke. Karuppam represents the ear of corn 
nearly ripe containing the coni in itself Vilaivu represents the fully ripened corn. 
Thoqythal represents the harvest of the. ripened corn* threshing and winnowing it and 
then taking it home for consumption. These five are some of the angams of Natyam. 

Silappadikaram, Arangetukathai P. 66—67. 

Suvai or. taste is of 9 kinds. They are 


I. 


2 . 




Veera Chuvai Abinayam. 
Bay a Chuvai „ 

llipu Chuvai „ 

Arputha Chuvai 


5 . Inba Chuvai Abinayam. 

6. Avala Chuvai „ 

;. Nahei Chuvai 

8. Naduvu Nilai Chuvai „ . 


9 . Rudhira Chuvai Abinayam. 


I. Veera Chuvai Abinayam. 

** c8irA«s8>ai uj«9auju) (i9fi(rtrL|4iftirftu 
dpiPA^ M0CU(ip^ fiadfi Mfidgand 

319^^0 0 «ua 9 o 
*(!|C.I9‘«u KiMiaik 

GcMfcsr Omdifigo usBCAWSff 
Giucdbrcnrd) OmAwn gfisipifitmo tSpsq 
aoham OuMiru adr^cwili OfirOr*** 

3. Baya Chuvai Abinayam. 

** S1S0 sueffaui tosu{ifa ftirtb) 

GunfMi^uj «k]L.iAL{ a(MtAu 
umoAiAu scArfltfii amibAu 
AcoiflAV fiacAuaHMifii «mG«i^ wnfifiuA 
uHfi iBoMuak 



3 . Hipu Chuvat Abinayam. 

** «ra9sajt2t lAuiaqiii cntb) 

scdbrsai Ou)u9ioimpib Outr^fill 
OiAirdiii^iu (ipsdp vitttQ 

QmtiUk^ lUfficDStti^ QffRoraiPina uiT«MAtt{ 
Ocucinj Gafiiufik O^nQinr." 

4 . Arputha Chuvai Abinayam 

** wSwtu i&ttLjiSj) 

QiMftuujil cnciuii 

OiAi6ibioi9ii ^ciPAiIhja q60)L.iu 

O^^iu 

mpii\S^ t|WAj ffcnpi^RBr Ojrctru*" 

5 . Inba Chuvai Abinayam. 

** nina AM^muib •(SaAi 
flTA)«b aii9.A|4 

4MriPig>« awA^ aanuiaaDiiii aafiirOuiB 

^oilr dpBiAi^ at^ibufui 

UMuftlk^ (jpaiBi iM#iAftr 

«<u4^« ac»(.iIiii9i9L| ^orOff,” 

6 . Avail Chuvai Abinayam. 

** JIMU^ f a^niu in|9ttirA ic(riIiL9||) 
•alkDQiunO u|«»ll4/i adivfBrfft laniPtqkb 
ajiri^LUj iRilMiAiqib <U(§A^uj Oaiuc^ib 
iSl.^ ttSOibiRNJU^ib \30^)0vj 0#ir4)Aii 
ifwpfna 4i(rtfu)kb 

‘Ouir«a|M94r (OjAfiMb qaarA^^igrA mmaiA." 

Nahei Chuvai Abinayam. 

' **aimii 9 «ia9nu iiriKMi airkt) 
liSaaaud amaojiB i^pAmaa iqf»u.iuii 

(Uunlifoi Apa^^ii.... 

tS\L9^ M^aiOtaffd tfwirAjoCi qiauufl 
Off«Citt(s \Sf^ndi OAindf ^CuO^iir 
qwai ORibA^or Gfilru." 

8 i Naduvanilal Chuvai Abinayam. 

nnlMi anfet) i^iNii} urfauuih 
Oaiuluir ufimttk Oaffihwai^’lairtlAq 
taplM lAiri^ i9|^tb 

anl^ lAJu ittwidi 









M tki IblMit SkaMna It 


fimmSm o^ucniAiMi ^cdbiOcMCBr qiax-^uiui 

« 

loar^ji^ S(j|aD(AiM uMfirOuird i^mh^gjib 
•«tfA«Gifiir<B LjoarMp GmA^ a^AuLiib 
c^coAsn Offcku (taMArOOuM^ qcuciA.’' 

9. Rudhira Chuvai Abinayam. 

The Sootram for this Abinayam is not found in any copy. But the 
characteristics of the same may be understood from the following stanza:— 

•.(g^0g^ mmmmMSmtui pg iSgfidggA OtMuiIiurCalBr, 

** snaiSeofttJtt (umhtoi9.iunA acii^sMUiT OfiahguSinr 

• . 

OuiLgfewuff Osuiff Ocu^ahrOujpt^ffdr" 


Sllappadlkaram, Arangetukathal p, 68. 

Abitiayam means gesturesThey 

follows 

I. The gestures of a man in a temper 

(OoigelrGMdr) 

a. The gestures of a man in doubt or 
suspicion (BiuCP,6(lgdr|^ 

3. The gestures of a lazy man 

(^#rik 99 #dr}. 

4> The gestures of one in raptures 

(mtA 090 g^}, 

. t 

5. The gestures of one who* is pleased 

(airfa#rih). 

6 t The gestures of a Jealous man 

( 4 iyier^aM. 9 kirih). 


are of 34 di 


kinds. They are as 


10. 


ia« 


The gestures ef a man who is joyful 
The gestures of one possessed with 

(sod (O^AotgaAOigiir^ 

The gestures of one who is cheaied 

The gestures of one who is subjeet 
to another fiLLAgCOug^t), 

The gesturas of one In sleep 
The gestures of one out of sleep 

(aiJjmwIMjr#). 


. 13. The gestures of a dead man 

14. ‘ The gestures of one soaked in rain 

OmuiuiIiuilObjrsh). 

15. The gestures of one soaked in dew 

16. The gestures of one eaposed to the 

sun (OaofA^tRNdMlGi-ffdt). 

1;. The gestures of one' ashamed of 
himself (snart^Affgik). 

18. The gestures of one in grief 

(aigA#asA 9 gNk). 

19. The gestures of one with on eyekore 

(oilvGgpsf^gMk’) 

so. The gestuTM of one with a bead- 
acne (#lM 9 sooiA 9 gFiAX 

sii The gesturm of one In a fit 

(4gA4#dudGuri8), 

ss. The gestures of a phlegomtic man 


S3. The gMtures of a man with 
heal (OasSun 


phlegoMlIe man 

man urflh oatrasm 

■■POT vP ^PBPP 

(Osih^TM). 


The gestwes of a pofaoned amn 

Ci#odkOLfii» 


» 



IiiMUilrtht flifUMi; Pint TIM Put—Tit Sntli ttttrilK tt ImI TibU. 


1. The gestures of a man in a temper. 

Q«^flAB(7LJr csraPsiuui ciPanaL)4i aiT%o 
amg iMolhl^ iorAliI 
L|^ai(jp^ ailjpju oPffMh 
cdr^or o)«iiciTOuNr(l cB«LjSB>L.^ 09^ 
lodrtsr dwakfiOu/i L.mij|^CBrn QnircnOctf *’ 

2. The gestures of a man in doubt or suspicion. 

** GuffihtSdi qMOaifl iniiul^ 

ODAMJ 6 Bro 9 ftiu (jptnmliiSc&r 

6URI9.IU Sl^nClLI UMUIM^IU 0lltffiS(jpiO 

Ljcuguih OUtfR 

OMjM>na{u> AHimr^ODO Qtirisfis 
uMopl^ctrA iSpQj O^Off." 

3. The gestures of a lazy man. 

M tBraPaujih sirku 

OMi^GiuiTd ucuOonil L.no9(£s a^eni-tniAiM 
^ iP(£A^/lfill (jpoPOamG LjemA^SUiN 
nirvcHT t^cSri^ iuir|pig|tfii9.l ^(g^^anio 
iPcMPiq lAor^d Omnip GocoQan 
qmcu vmtil^CBr Ggaru." 

4. The gestures of one in raptures. 

** oraPftujdi c^nifa nirtto 

GttjfftiP^^ISBcu Giuffol^ir flUoosA# o^tiroDuttqdi 
noP^ls^ GoirAlligii ^ir^blsi ^Alsto 
c8|^^ Gvird>GctfffG iBjppfik 
mPcbsA ccuAI^ aoDt-AaelrG^A ^tsx-coiaiqio 
GutfioM (uircsA GuonParA GnirorOctf.*’ 

S< The gettutes of one who is pleased. 

** o.<uM^ff nrcPsiu (tpoosA^ siTTb) 

0nAj MttruM) ^coussNoiq 
lActP^ csPttJcIrp Q)drciT (tpcaucouNq 
^p«M tswihp (SpocutrsBa u|«L.«oiAtt^ 
iA^Aodaoi^ Oepfinlb affSBriipui iPpai 
Gios^di^ sffooio*^ |xhGp*’* 

s 

6 , The gestures- of a jealous mao. 

** Jl^air BMDL.Oiuit aaoPau 
ctP^OairG L|assA 4 ^ tiPaoaGur^ ^sauaawnih 
c (hi9u airaiii Gam^ju a|iBitt| 




«tit IhMfeui illMI 


(liMiMJirfl ODscMM ttfcakc^ioui 

uiirjrcBBnb saJfiu Oai^iiP iqflDtjfBUMqili 
MKffm OiuSifi^ 

GiA«90ttif<l L|cdBiili^ '^QiLcduim OiMumlt 

GutcSHm Oiodru Quit^gOioii\fiCt Lftotult,*' 

7. The gestures of a man who is joyful. 

** j^siruGisiiG iicssAiO^ SDro^ui iAuimS^ 

Dishu ilb£f luffisMiqi 

piuM0 0u(§(si9ip Qp)ueniAii| 

UMUSI^ Qjip 0sO>tt)«l8P ttlOM-OMAUt 

(S^^# Gss^Guae9 a)cnu 6 g»u>ig 
Gio|^(oitG qaarHp stonscu ^«M-«DUiu^ifa 
«cviM<cfr Gffili ^acirp G^irohnoiril l(ib(_cb»is«m 

iMwbGc^ L|o>ttal sing.ai Grcinj.*' 

8 * The gestures of one possessed with God- 

** Gfituai «rc$S(u,5 Ostn^j^ 

SBfto9ll Gu|9i^ «<ui« (lp«nL.C8HSU^ 
ioif.^ptSo Gsffre9aj fumii fiawusmAu^i 
MAOHipi scinb^iu if9euu|^ 

Goiuiu <!PM(!pS GsiiAp Gs^i^ 

Guahgi GutsSru s9iudn.jWith G/prGff." 

9 . The gestures of one who is cheated. 

** & 0 €n@ 6 ar« 9 sttJ sffig.|^ 

uiiiGu>«ir ^jb^uj rnioffi dptuomsu^ 

M»irG«nilifl fcihiyo Mtiq GssiiPmAi 
^•osuusdr Guirfu Q^its^omoMiHqui 
a9(^!i0uirsir Quicu 

0|flDL_S»lStt( GiM^ 4 Wff«MSU|U» 

«iuiiAu ifltfdiBftgh i5pAj 

Qisiffaj G^shu effasdi^OiM)^ l|o>«A/' gfAjt tri^p srinr dwrrfsajift. 

10 . The gestures of one who is subject to another. 

** #too ^m L.i b U 1 IOL.S siro9MuA O^M4t 
(jpdwo^ (umtffli dpflWfs MooMAtii^ 
ooaGta mtBm 

ai0# 

. OosdMMv wsa 4fimwi MMMMMch 
qdigi Oioabu Ouv^nOiaii^ momm*/* 


iMMitrUM' 

* 


( 

Ugum ; FM IMk-TIM Firt-TIt Mil MMNt4 ti im fmXL 


11. The gestures of ene in sleep. 

** il?<(rQ(Si nreSmuft 
0«r^# sMr^ f9^p.)ss>i- 
iMuAftAib fteFipftfltA Aj^usnu l9iu|^^<M 
ut<uMgH!9ih!i l)ss>lju Aarppflg uur^," 

IS. The gestures of ene out of sleep. 

** j^HhanS sveffsiu iBtvhS 

OANisiriPiu (jpnlKJLsinl L.ffa9q (ipiiSiiLjqs 
wh^iu (!p«(jpA ser^iAu ojUjltLi 
Qumifa^ 0fii\ Qun}fiifeuiia GsirerOo)." 

I j. The gestures of a dead man. 

** Oe^Q^a circi^sttj^ Geilitih eir^ 
cu^edP maiefiaiu 

ifiaD0ilxj«9ch Gaji9.^iyu Guiti 9 .^Su 
Q uirA^seRiB finjeDL-snutiMU) AieS>^^ a^ONliLi 
OieeS^^ ANig OuMmcntaifia A4eBL.SBHotMio 
GoMdhuMHP «<i3u>esP 

(!P<dbremoi9|p gcueu dj^eniilA^ onGip " 

14. The gestures of one soaked in rai:i 

** u>SB>|pGijiLuju utlOi-ir '‘'afPsiuiL 

oijCBM_aj o9!Vi'. ,' ^ u^eoLusMou^ 

GumCisu^ (SUhi) uus^cn^ 

GuMuyeibr GL-aOA^iu .- iG^nG Liavn^iiiia 

GUMTSlAjuC^ Uic^frV' 'v.-, 'I* « Amy ft 

«S*siAi9fl|A'^»'>1^aV‘\]]) ../ ‘ jfGf«9 ii4eDL.68>u)iqifa 
GcsGiPoFLl AjSSM-smau^io ‘ 

sG4i^ udiGrjtroV (tpi9.iug 

ciarciiaeia i-.ii|p0 CMr^j(fi]i (ipshroL.” 

/ 

•0 

15. The gestures of one soaked in dew. 

** utifi00iuCi uilGi_a sv«9iuu(o u«# 
arGi«;(ipsBi_flDiAU4 MriailajO iBMetoutG 
Ges^)|p«iTM 0«i9^pssM \oppS O)Q^0^i^ 
GurAcAAI 4l9«B^^fi]KA:i44^QM A|S»U.aMOtt|th 
1(1910 Qmdi iipsiB^ 

i^cirareeAi i5|p«M ,Gcs«iQcu.'* 

0 

16. The gestures of one exposed to the sun. 

** Qus^^ssr cuiO^ swsFstu 
Guiie \BAfi iAuiki4i •nth)# 



A Itov fMiito w thi iMnra Sinitnai If iNtt Iidli. 


QffffiPiuir Gu^ifliu 

iScirp e^utoGu# OucStot# 
cahrsai umuM^ OiMri«(ipU> 
uttjAp Gpciru udtoqcMrirA OpirOg,*' 

17 . The gestures of one ashamed of himself. 

* 

** snoor i!fipO(g otc^mu 
csPcnip^iu ptanq monpip OatufiB>«iqio 
(Ojin9.iu (ipftijpn Osni^iu *>f 
Oatlu. CancifhqH AjpAc QQ2^«(jp 
Gti>iTili9.cBi Gffcisu Q^anniA^^ G^Gurt" 

18 - I'he gestures of one in grief. 

** ara^fttuio ai^i^ 

iBwwnu qohrs flgiaH-ADioiq^ 
GaniiAp GasirAp (jpi^LiqAi 

a».nAp ciSujns^Ai ^gwoudi eg)iLiir«i|io 
tt|^uj AMiqih AMwAii^iu cmioiuM 
dfipp Gjftaru G^Os." 

19 . The gestures of one with an cyr sore- 

** •cdorG^ SMjp^ «Bra9iixuifa amlif. 
^btcAsshBiu ftcAsasifA^ aefiefiffp GpiP^pfiiut 
aiSsrAp Lj^j^cujAGpnG ami8.(u dps^pih 
Gsudrsrflm- Gaffi^esr mAa(jpA 

GpehsiP^p qsuAin GpcifNtpcsrn GcnoiGiu." 

20 . The gestures of one with a licad-ache. 

** pAwGas Q{p(^ (Brfl9a'.u^ 
mP&ucnio P&uumtiI GcaucaummAi 

GSS19.UJ d^^sAAiqA pflnrAp GsuGsriG 
Gu^fl c9(li^ iipfiBU) 

GiunGAiAu acAsG^G tSpA|A 

Guxiru GaAGa^ LtMAir." 

31 . 'I'he gestures of one in a At. 

** ji|pj)^f)taLalGt-scBic9a(u ^pmtLnS 

tifilfipjfipii OojcAsG G*fiwuti9tk 

toi^MiU) GAH9ai0 SK^ 
li^lpGl <6^ Gmi ^^peaia 

USM ^0^^ OpS«AC.IUl|U> 

■itlWGf 4 b ui^Gai^ ttMtefiiih 
MAa AsbrGuBG MwAAp lUsAASAaiA 
OpsAa Gpsbu ji i4 iti| ft GpnGi," 


BMVrtlHM TutfL 


686 yawiBamiftha StIWtiii; Pint Boftk -TIM Put -Tkt Sntii 


22. The gestures of a phlegmatic man. 

“ (!Pjp< 7 (j!l ar<) 9 iMj 0 OtfuitS 

uj U(3aiff sutehcffOuMT 
dSir ms^uj (Suirneneu 
msf QonSoilit ^^suno (SaiQibrL_g!i2 
(tpp^iq (ipirsBria (ipuSiT^S <!P6 b»0^^&]|k 
^ aor ijjpsuQ MT^urir qmcm” 

23. The gestures of a man with extreme heat. 

GsuuiJ uro^aium aSiPA^M 

as 8 >L.ui 9 i 9 .^ ^c&rcoNoiMifc ^9^ 

SBrorsm GsuhanioGuj^ i^Lsniu^jut 
GAi(j(eU($ (^iuAa(ipu> GeuhiSiu a 9 ^qui 
l^dbr GsuilsDfttq i6iru)U0 6U6^iq 

Gbon(5i6i«n&o u^cBBiiTi^ssrit GairenGcu." 

24. The gestures of a poisoned man. 

** Gftffi^uj Gu>iri^{p AuGipuSiDi 

U0^e8r cunuSjp ueoPiBKng OuihuoaiH 
lAiriB^iT ^ih(ipa Gans^Giuff 

4 *«BrG 90 oS^uubqsuirar GutrePiuu) utrsnutu^io 
a^^cdh Gi_0c^p ssraffnuj Gmuru.*’ 

Go0^e$*ai Aje6r||^iMU> s^jCMgr a)«tTGfiu«BP|p 

Gu0(j^isaek\^ Mcsvtruu " •r<sra«0u>. 

Silappedikaram, Aroompathavoorai P. 8. 

^dMML. . (!fi0Amggfitoiru^—nAturm crtM^ru uriltfi^A 

«r^r tSmMggw Q0tf§) mm0 cr(y>##r9<u atlt-uuclt. ffm^smCu.^m *.^uirQ4gfih 

•rwwruuMragu, Si(gmmm^ ^rarAs^ii 

0#rw, j9i60#irm, w, muQfirmQMmgfi^ O#r^0GuMBr jr 0#<r««)uuilL.«ror^«i^ 

900flM/ SliiLi9.4OtiLi0 Q*i00tat.0jfi Qtf9(pir0ui^ Sguu Sp^^mfu JiA^u.0pu QupiSgtljpmmj 
gCuMm a.0«rar lu^ S^tMm Sp^fid sifiufttrmm mffidma^A j)ULMa. Smjfip a.0d««6w 

iugfiuu€t-piA QfptSm UirL-ggA ««rt_uui_ir^ii ^mttuip tuAOpuifk GmCQutiQmtSdQmtm pmumm 
•tgm^0tp ^lu/Sip Qgg mffi^ppiu u^pd SgAupggA pds(ggt«tfigir iS^fi 

lUL^ppgA 4td^t-ppii pL^^i-^pu SimgiStAgdfigi <}ptm(gpuif. OgAppiA 
ms^ptffiA p\0^Qupd QfAp rngtli^pgu idm^ pp^ pdm pmtppmmi sfg^StStmrafi pSu 
QpgffidStmtfOpmuju pjddiiufgfitMmpgpp.*' 

The words " . oppimpgA" suip up the characteristics of a 

Dancing Master. He must be able to dance the different kinds of Koothus, sing all 
songs, all Isaias, he must know all the rules of sounds indicated by Tamil letters to 
the exclusion of Sanskrit letters, all puns, the two kinds of. Thalams, the seven 
kinds of Thookus. and their varieties; he must know the varieties of sol—lyalsol, 
Thirisol, Thisaichol and Vadaaol. he must know the doubling of the sounds of letters; 
he must be able to combine the Yal. the Kulal and the human voice seas to p ifa tf - 
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the audience; he must be able to manage a combination of instruments so that they 
may blend together harmoniously, one instrument not drowning another. He must be 
able to manage the Mridangam and other percussion instruments and must be a 
cunning hand at playing. 


SUappadikaram, Aroompathavoorai P. 5. 

. mrsitmjtm 0iMir,9jp—-O/P ii/ia urk* 

MQ/iOiamji)i 0#rM<uuut_ir Sm^ •msutMlu, jjfci uMMMt 

imIl. Lf/mt^mshrafu> aSti)S(gfiuLids9$rf O^guntmidsajii mtAeotg^B jfthtSuj QatiSOsgilig. 

6i_«^ ufiQ^Q urtl9sffii mrdOus aLjgii 

jrAstfim miffiOiu Q^Htu uiril 9ii ^nrms^w mtjfiQiu 

^ikid^jua- iStirig. tHamiui) affirms Q^tjfigmaQmmstiii j|r«# awmOtmufii 

Oatmru. ^jgurilmt. ujfidfi jfsd mjmt-dmfiiu»ad Qaiufao* mirtdafil 

tSfi LfQ^ru§giM mHrgdafiiuwad Qaii^ms nff^giaggw Lfedtu^fid) ^L.cirfl 

J/aSm Hi Saffifiaggii ^aSmiu 4(t.cv Ssjpgiagiii (ggmaid ai,0jgiu> 0iStJI» 

gBgmiit0ui^ii Qafg00mAai ^ff^antffAug^Oiempmgjpi " 


The words *' ^(gaimsd au^fdmr ." also give the 

characteristics that should be found in an elticient master of dancing. He must know 
the rules of the two kinds of Ahakootu, namely Desikain and Margatn ; he must be 
able to combine the rules of Purakootu as well as Vilakuruppu ; he must know the 
songs relating to the eleven kinds of Keothus from .Mlyam to Kodukoti; ho must have 
studied from the literature the Achyakooru relating to those Koothus ; he must be able 
to adjust the Thalams and the Thookus; he must be able to discriminate 
between the rules of Ahakcothu and Purakoothu and see that they do not get mixed ; 
he must be able to direct the dancing so that it may not be sacrihoed to the gestures 
and vice versai pnd he must see that Kuravaikootu and Varikootu do not overlap 
each other. 


The above extracts show the extensiveness of ancient Isai Tamil and the high 
proficiency of the Tamilians in them. We see that they cultivated the harmonious 
combination of the Kulal. the Yal and the human voice so that they might not overlap 
one another and sound as one so as to please the hearers. We find that the percussion 
instruments, as well as the dancing which was performed in correct I'halam blended 
harmoniously with the instruments and the voices. Further details about Abinayam 
may be found in Silappadikaram. 

It is said that when Kali Devi, the expert dancer, was going round challenging 
any one to beat her in the art, Nataraja met her at Chidambaram and put her to 
shame by dancing the Oortavathandavam. The 93 varieties of that particular dancing 
are inscribed in the Eastern wall of the temple. Details of this may be seen from page 
82 of the Archaeological Department G. O. No. 920 of I9<3‘‘i4 dated 4th August 1914. 


We have 1*68000 to believe that in many of the amsams of instruments, in the 
number of the Ragas,and in the system of their generation much curtailing has been done 
the names changed and the U’utb subverted. The fact that the extensive Adi Thivalta- 
ram, the work of the sage Thivakara. was curtailed by: his sen the sage Pingala, and 
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called Pingalandai Ncgiindii, and (hat Tholkaiipiani was the outcome of the curtailing 
of Perahatyams of the sage Ahastya show that riirlailiiig ol ancient literature was 
very common. The extensiveness of the literature <»f the first Ooli may be better 
imagined than described ! 

Beloved Readers ! VVe read often that the ancient pj‘n|)le of South India were 
very rich, endowed with long life, of excellent and rare ciualitie^. very devotional and 
were also great experts in Muttamil—lyal, Isai and Natakam. We shall now proceed 
to en<|uire how lar they were elficient in the use of percussion instruments and in 
I halam. 


4. The percussion instruments in use in South India. 


I'lie hdlowing Sootrams prove 
elficient in making percussion instrumenlv 
just as they were e.xperts in dancing. 

Silapadikaram Arangetukathai P. 86 . 


lh.it the aneieiii I amilians were equally 
to suit dilfercnt occasions and the dances 


dfjenoiiu.'ntui^ii :— QuSeai ui_ »ih, siri^eB)», 

fiiJSIfsu, ttMiruueg),', jfu)(a*ui, Qfiifistf, ^‘lifinuisinuih, 

{yiV», utsii, 

m-uniiisw, (hutfi eMi'jum/r, , Ou^iouenr 0/.'Ar/e(7^iruuir/> Q-f'in uutLi^ atafm ? 


" ;air^ 

of them is given. 


means that they used soft percussion instruments. 


** GuiPcn& m—3. ifiL-ftona iqGasmft 
ihiB^ u)^^6tT0 9 eti 9 ^es>& Auif-einai 

galena AosmuuGtn;) 
^u)(5AiT> ^awcBiBiaPU) ^neS* punift 
(ipipQojiT® Aik^g 6 U%ituj 
GiMiesijd (jpiiGa aobteSKS oitLaq 
I^AITSniS 2 |(B 68 >LD #l|QlUeB>{p UJI—AA 

u>n#l oS*oCa)iDi u(TAii> 

Q^haa Gqun(HA% jyif-Gud^ia uonpGiuair 
i^itA jyiGcunn oi9if*^2idBnrji jtatGir" 


A list 


ersir^uii stSifiF, ^aaju AiA(ip^CM, ^Auu|!p(ip(p6q, Mp(tp^(^, L|ipiJU|^((pipa|, ustorsmoDlA dpipoif 
sasfct (ipipcq. All%t>({p^ OwvV ii tf«ukKan i<'Sth. -Jftufijpifir 

^aQP!fiai9amt '.——Qfidk QatAm ^‘..00MM9a i£00v9tM jffu.sm>s Mti$.0BS Gufito* 

UL.m»i QuntStoai. 

j(sCiLi/i>ds(^iuirmi0t ;— Qfi^Qatmm ia0fitManm ^«rjpaM« 0sm* 0(gfafida (ip0MtSm. 
Lf/p(tfii 0 miraim :— Q^m 0#irar«v Ji 0 t»s s(gtSa.’rm a€muum 0 n 00 tSkum, 

HfldMQaSiL'iraim :— ■Qp 0 Sk./tuui -90 Q*ii 0 /hum 0 (^/>vri 9 «r 
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ummm>iD Qfiipeuirmiiat:—tffQpifiiii 9 frar(gti, jfsom/ujfrmfar ^#f«ru> 

^(SmtjD fitilh^tuar^m€u, 

:— fsniLump ; mi^tfimsuum/o, 

sw%tiiQptfiQnr^€or :—Qfiisar Qtumffi. 

9^^^ Qutuh ; pimuap 

cuiTOT mppmrQutofjpi Ouujffiru9ppi, ^dsfr^ioS ueo ti ^/ft/fpnsMgpfic ut,L^vv u.,iar(3rtr 

iSppp^iMgpui Qfijfi^sOmr^gi'irih ^p^^kQmr i^pppeirngpith jS)#8nr mirmQps^gQt^mirpmufjff, 

^eoeSms croru^ ^wOeoarp ^m^mvLULjm^ppnpMp Qupp Quiuk, 

maffguii ^(SsatsOnjaRgpiii jjfL-,ims Oujoftgpt Qiuts^ii ; ^iSgpitbUtti 

Ourr^^mirm jv QLMJiiifa9^jpi ; (tfVmmsuJW* ^!^,^^i*al>*Qlumjgi 

OiMjjumSfifii ; sStmsSfiauiismr §)t-.dmsujiT^ Q*Ji/rtSai ^L.dm* Qhuedfi OuuijrfritS^.nn. 

sgtf. (}ur£iih ^m*euLiuftm-0/fir^<!ntji> mtig.mm Qu'de ><)• OuingirtSpjt/," 

Mulavu is of seven kinds:—Ahamulavu. Ahapiiratnulavu, Piirunuilavii, 
Purappuramiilavu, Pannamai Miilavu, Nun-Mulavu and Kalai Mulavu. Oi tlic^v. 

Ahamulavu comprises the best instruments sueh as Madhalain, .Sailika. 
Idakai, Karadikai, Perikai, Padagam and Kudaniula. 

Ahapurakaruvi — 1 he middling class of instiumeuts such a'^'I haiiiaiuMi. 
Thakkai and Thakunichain. 

Puramulavu: —The inferior kinds of Knnaparai. 

Pinakariii’i :—Instruments like Neythalparai not mentioned helni. 

Panuntnai Muhivv :—The fo\ir kinds of Veera Mulavu meiiliitiu tl i i hm 
namely, Murasu, Nisalam. Thudumai and I'himilai. 

Non Mulavu :— This i'. Nal Parai indicating the Naligais ( I the <l.iy. 

Kalai Mulavu :—The same as the Thudi referred to in the So(-tiam 

Madhalain is derived from Madhu. the sound made by the in tnimenl and 
Thalam which means ■ the basis of all instruments. As it is used in all «l,inces and 
as all songs and Mulavus are derived from this it is al.s<» called Naumut>hafu, the four 
faced. 

.bVi///Xw is so called from the sound it makes. I he words Avauji. Kudukai 
and hlakai mean the same. It is called Avauji because it is covered wiili the skin ol 
the Ah or the Cow. As its shape is like that of a goiiid it is called kudukai ; as it is 
chietly worked on the left side by the left hand it is called AfoXvf/ (left hand). 

Kanidi/fai is so called because it makes the noise of the htar or haradi- 

The above lines show there were seven kinds of Mulavu or percussion instru¬ 
ments. These are (i) Ahamulavu (2) Ahapuramulavu (3) Puramulavu (4) Purappura- 
mulavu (5) Punnamai Mulavu (6) Non Mulavu and (7) Kalaimulavu. We must under¬ 
stood these were constructed and used so as to .suit the lour kinds of soil—Palai. 
Marutham. Kurinji and Neythal—the three divisions of the day Morning, Night and 
Neon, the different kinds of Rasams indicating victory, courage, pleasure and pain, and 
the different kinds oi dancing. 
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5. The Thalam in use in South India. 

Silappadikaram, Aranketukathai p. 73. 

The word Pat$( implies Thalam. 

** OaiTilO utenaj 

GuutiIl-li u|6B8riTuufl uiraaP (un^u>,” 

«ttr(fftirstSm. 

j^mi Ouiuism ; QsriKS jftnt ua/ifiwM \ •'‘P-®/* *» 

510 ®r«ir® a -1 Cfi^JPi 

; JI 0 P(S a'<e-<V. srariO«rir«. 

These are the names of the Matthiras. Kotu is half Matthira and its sign a. 
Asai means a full Matthira and its symbol sr. Thooku means two Matthiras and its 
symbol a. Alavu is three Matthiras, its symbol being 

The function of each of these is given in the following stanza 

** ASffiu GsaiKk- Giuftir msnsGiu 
iqaira AiraGa ojeirGcu luaai^ih " 


am(ffHr*eS€k, Q^dffiA m(gu»irjpi: 


QsirtLL.iimifi /mmQ ; srssirm^ ; 

jffTifvfi fiiriOar ffmf QttQs QfiAjn lat^fisot Quaiunir.:> ih 

Qmnmm iiir^^fir(jg ftmQfiut ; 4ip^ i^tLi^Oumusrcfu atLt^mr mLu.Qumum 

tuii ^rmrOmiirfiujOeDtinjmaiii, Oiuri/hijOwtkutBrafU), fmpA atm utaA 

ufiO^ utmiHtStjbuiiMfifii Qpftmttm- mts Omnirs. 


^a^iomu^ mtfim(su> Qfi^dig, dstiSfi 

OiKSm^sQtmuuilL. ttqf £iri^^(iu>mrt ; 

Kottu means pressing the sound, Asai means making it rise. Thooku means 
lifting it up and Alavu means holding it on for the time of three Matthiras. 

The forty-one kinds of Thalams commencing from Ekathalam with half a 
Matthira up to Parvatilochanam with 16 Matthiras belong to Purakootu. Aran Mattam 
Ettan mattam, Thalavorial, Thaninilai vorial, the eleven kinds of Pani beginning from 
the first to the Eighth Kootu Pani, Muthal Nadai and Varam belong to Aha Kootu. 

Thooku implies the seven kinds:—Senthooku, Mathalithooku, Thunibut- 
thooku, Kovilthooku, Nivaputthooku, Kalaltooku and Nedunthooku. 

“ 9(5^ GffhflrA utph) 
ggcHlPq anjpln G«tniS 

ifiajuGu lumliT a^ffOcu 
Guj^pAr GftGagiri G«cini>®i^ MCtfOiil " 


mtkdfgratSmr. 

- ifH, Qmmujf! Qfip QattomumlA- 

tu^mt Qtfimm ufou-iu jfsdm^^ii n/odm-^jfiQfi0ti>nStra( Qitmm." 


Th« lyitam of Alatl or Ra^ Alapanam. 


“ 0 »^ii 8 <r” implies a combination of Koothu, Song. Thalam, Thooku. 
Ahakoottu and Purakoothu. 

Silappadikaram, Aroompathavoorai P, 9 . 

“ mtiiQiu . tuK^uuni-gidt, 

ifw smrLjjLuri^gfiui gjmaujifi (7«Ll(7uint«0# Q*tS *0*9 

■UOMM# *Bm 0 ^ 9 p (S* 8 mtt 9 im liiK^f/OiLitkp mapi." 

•uriOoj .implies that the master should be an expert in re¬ 

producing in the Yal the recognised songs, to the harmonious combination of the],kulal 
and the human voice, so as to charm the audience with his music and he must also be 
able to use the percussion instruments to suit the whole combination. 

We see from the above extracts that in ancient times the forty one different 
Thalams from Ekathalani with half the Matthira up to Parvatilochanam with 16 Malthiras 
were in use so as to suit Keethangam, Niriitthangam and Upangam and that the 108 
kinds of Thalams taught by sage Ahatya to Kaja Sckara Pandya were used in Gheetams 
and Dancing. To those accustomed only to Ekathalam these will appear like the 
capers of a mad man ! The angams of Thalams, their Prastharas and their. Chollu- 
kattus prove the pre-eminent state of South Indian music. The best of South Indian 
music can only be seen in Pallavis and dancing and not in mere verbal explanation or 
singing. The art of Abinayam was advanced proportionately to this superior art of 
Thalam. 

6 . The system of Alati or Raga Alapanam. 

We are all acquainted with what is called Alati or Alapanam. The following 
extracts show some of the divisions of it as well as the letters which are generally 
emphasised in an Alapanam. 

Silappadilctram, Arangetukathai p. 85. 

The following shows how Alati is made. 

gpift 

Q®|p(giP *^0 

uad^ifa uirlP^S— 

Op^OowsriD undcuOs 
m«Br<g)a9^ Gsirdia^ck ciWDa " 

qP 0^9 ufL|u«iA/ 

jimmi 

Jl*m LurttmOiudrjti Omu# Oujyii. mQfitii 

Otnkpiik |8r*w^**^*/**^^^ ' O^air^O^^OoMiriprik uirt-uudi*. C)oM«#n* aiiluear^, gp 

mtm^, LNkie«M 0 >um awMuuAw. aii:i.i«rjk# Ji/*t-«8*(^. gpwiorgg 

Spmigimjrup ufff8ar>/c.«iff*(^. m tdM uu^i. 

When the singing commences the sound of i (M) should be commenced. Then 
as the singer proceeds he may use the long sound of it as Ma. The Alapanam is either 
Atchu or Parana!. When it is made with the short M (ti) it is Atchu and when it is 
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made with the long M («») it is Paranai. Atchu generally goes with Thaiam and 
Parana! with dancing. Alati procccds|,Thenna, Thena and then both togetber> Thenna 
Thena. These are of three kind.s, Kattnlati, Niravalati: and Punnalati. Of these, 
Kattalati 'goes with Atchu, and Niravalati with Paranai. Punnalati will go in 
accordance with the Pun. 


The words ” sStafut” imply that the singer must 

commei'ce the Nadam with the short sound u (M) and then proceed to the long sounds. 

It is the custom to commence the leevaswaram or Atharu Sa with the sound 
Ivl as gamakam and then proceed as 'l'ha>a-a-am or Na>a>a-atn or Thanam. It is to be 
n' ted th.it the sound M is taken as the first sound which proceeds from the genitive 
place of all sound and which is given prominence in Prannva and other Mantrams and 
which is found in Karnatic mu.sic even at present. If we again note the rules of the 
h tters that are used in Alati after the commencing sound M, no literature could have 
given such minute details as the rules of Isai 'I'amil have given. 


i^<ii(njiiii)^ leifiiti^nii) —as6r(n|A 

tfi^assr^/ia CBPdr|9ujiliA 
tunOmdr ipg 9 .’' 

Morujv 4iiiir^fii(g gnirggia uSlaiG^riffwicanr 

0«if1ri«i,a> Qumujp/ ^1^00 0#iuiut!iu'Bik. (ig0Op(^0m0i 

0gmimir ; a..m m. am. a. mapaSmuu. 

Qm/Sliu(if00itQiu u, 60 «Bril ud/a/iA, admiii, gAa/Ouimr umms 

mtuQu^y, ta-gi, j|)iA OiuLiS^iair^ii uimBmii 

9 ^ 0 ^ i «seraj^^pii (§if> 0 ^ ; 0 ittSma sSjimmita Qupi. gfmmmrii f^mr 0 SfA 

Q0iru.m9 •r(!f00f90iit ^i0r00iuiriLu iSmrmUmP upkQmr9t0iik Ouiutni, 

Here he gives another rule as regards Alati. Five short sounds, jt, f), ».,« 
and 9 (a, i, u, e and n) and give long sounds 4(,«, m, v and 9 (Ah ee, 00, eh and oh) 
are to be used in Alati. Among the 18 consonants only three, namely Ma, Na and 
Tha (u, «,#) are allowed here. Of these three consonants Ma belong to Suttham, 
Na to Saralakam and Tua to Tamil. Variations may also occur* So .Nadsm which 
commences from the genitive organ becomes Alati and then is cillcd Isai and Pun. 


The above extracts show that only t.t sounds are allowed in Alati. namely 
long short and five vowels f^ti fi), «r and $>1 and three consonants (is, • and#). 
Others are forbidden. ^ We know that at the present day that^the end sounds of words 
which are sung are always either the long or the short vowels given above and that 
the indication of the Rugam is made by the sounds only, that Sarali Variaai is generally 
practised with these sounds and that in Raga Alapanams we use the pathams #<t, aih 
andflii. When Thanam-is played .in Madhymakalam we use the sounds Thanam, 
Tha-a<a-na<n-u-m-in*ni. The fact that only 5 consonants are allowed in Alali as well 
us the sootram “ 4rtrer#4# to 4 a 0 tih #aiOwrG askffss " prove without doubt that the rules 
of ancient Isai Tamil used many thousands of years ago are atill being used in 
Karnatic music. 



Tha syitan af Alatl ar Ra^t Alapantm. 




** uirQeuiT uSbm/i e^an^GiuaBr^ffifT ucntGcsorsii^niiT 
Giosutit Gu^j^iB^nasr GtAili_(TSQ)U)— u(t«uit 
GtuG^^or (jp^eun a 9 (i^iiiiTcBrj^u> ucAnsobPu 
u(ffipa>tDUJtTjp u«farCc8V<OTiDiui'uiTfl ** 


uw ^ei)*00fvn») fjm*Q>Likj)i Quiutini. Qu(tfi0fm OiMlif. 

ffit 9 fitnujtQtti^L,itggtt Luitt0Huufd00i»it^ utoaQtntk01 Ouiu0iti9/bfii' Ou0ii^f<v (Jij^L-ifaiar c 
O«0«io iSi^pu «r40i« g^0iii j||«r|0^0i« tt.0(ltii u.«'^ia ^tway QuumtStumi. fiiAaMucOarili—rMv : 

*«S^A, 0 i^cu(A, 9 « 9 , «. 0 iJ.®, ^iri 0 cravatfanai." 


/.s»K is so called because it bas to bi* harmoniously joined with many 
/^M/» is 80 called (u«ir=:niake) because it is the combined result of the eight organs of 
voice production as well as of the eight«difTerent kinds of adjustment of these chords. 
The eight organs ol voice production are, the chest, the throat, the tongue, the nostrils, 
the top portion of the mouth, the lips, the teeth and the head. The eight functions 
formed by the adjustment of the above are, ICaduthal, l‘'adiithal, Nalythal, Kambitham, 

Kudilam, Oli, Ooruttu, Thakku. 

“ % 


Silappadikara Aroompathavoorai p 8, 

l^00*QtLirm 0iiOifi00iLu.m0 «w#uir unSmtfi ul. g)mt0ui^ 

•nir 400^fimi^0 utinKfimnamni (jP0tiih, QpmpmtMfih itmptik (smp^iih BifmiUfih om ® 

o/ts OiMiSo/w 0 Ufpik mmgiumpitjik i^muat^Oiam^ih uir0 pfmidr Jimm 

0ttf iftwiSwi miu0 mm^0 Spik 0dr 0 tS$ 90 flL-^(j 0 (J0irdr0m»ids o/ww^ Qtutkpmigp, 

The music master must be able to understand the hidden meaning of the 
author and must be able to determine the principle of Alati of the poet by the eleven 
kinds of songs and must be able to reproduce the beauty of the 'I'halam, Alati etc. of 
the poet by his own clever exposition. 

The above rules of Alati show that there were two kinds of it, one with the 
short sound and the other with the long one, respectively called Alchu and Paranai. 
Atchu is Alati with the short sound ^ with Thalum, whereas Paranai is Alati with 
long sound and goes with dancing. The former of these is called Katfalathi and the 
latter Niravalathi, He says both the lung and the short sounds may be combined and 
sung Thenna and Thenu. l*aniialati is closely associated with the Puh and sung 
sweetly so as to bring out the idea in it and the exposition thereof is made very clear 
with the help of the eight Perunthanama and the eight Kiriyais given above. 

Some important points as regards singing to the accompaniment of the Yal are 
also given here just as rules for Alapanam are laid down. The chief points to be 
remembered in connection with Alapanam are, the Ragam should be selected so as to 
suit the Seeri Adi« and thesubstance of the/M/Mchosen from Venpah, Asirlappah, Kalippah 
or Vanchipah; the Swarams in Aroganain and Avaroganam for the said ragam should 
then be determined ; of these the perfect and the imperfect Swarams and their relation 
should be made out; the distribution ot these Swarams in the three Sthayis-~bard» 
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soft and middling—should then be decided and then the special charm of the different 
Swarams. The words ofimpmut and seem to imply thf commencing Swa- 
rams, the order of Swarams and the end Swarams of the four kinds of Puns derived 
from the four^kinds of Yal. The words Sm/pof and seem to imply Swarams with 

even number of Alagus as four or odd number of Alagus like three. 

Silappadikaram, Kanalvari Aroompathavoorai p. ag. 

sl^eiTiPuuajBr ucmicaiP^iT uneoBrn,” 

Silappadikaram, Kanalvari, Aroompathavoorai p. igi. 

ia%nujiT a9eniP Qn>m9.^(j3is 

Jayankondan, the Prince of Poets, says that the Vilaripun referred to was 
sung by those who were in a merciful mood. Tins shows that the different kinds of 
puns derived from the Yals were sung to suit the different rasams. When Swarams 
change the ideas also change. I'he ancient Tamiliuns strictly adhered to Thalam in 
singing Kagas, but it is now very raiv. But the custom is found at the present day 
only among those who play the Nagasuram. 

Again one who composes PaJis must be able, he says, to insert the particular 
sound out of the seven sounds (Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Diia & Ni) on which the Thalam falls 
into a composition of his own or existing pahs. We Hnd at the modern day that many 
AnnaviSf dancing masters and Nattuvans have tollovved this principle in their Vara- 
nams, Thanams and Chitta Swarams. Others have copied them. 

The above Sootrams distinctly show that the ancient I'amilians were experts 
in Alati or Raga Alapanam and that they had very minute rules on the same. This 
shows the extensiveness ot the ancient system of Alati and the existence of laooo 
Ragas to suit the different ideas of the singer. We hnd that even as 200 years ago 
musical experts were able to give the exposition of a ragam for ten consecutive 
days and even more. On the face of this some socalled Vidwans who are able to sing 
a few Keertanams only (and that with a good deal ot desikam) and who are completely 
ignorant of the system of Alapanam deny completely the existence of Alapanam in 
ancient days and say that the system was in practice only 40 or 50 years ago. This 
only shows their crass ignorance of composing ragas out of given Swarams and their 
Prastharam. 



The Ra|u mad in th« TuhH Gonntrjr in Aneinnt dnya. 
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III. THE RUIBER OF RAGAS USED II THE UCIEIT TAIIL COOITRT. 

We have now dealt with the Sruti system of the ancient Tamil country, the 
four kinds of Yal, the four jathis derived from these yals, the na puns derived from the 
i6 puns the Yals (instruments) used in singing them, the minute gamakams of these 
instruments, Abinayam or gestures, 'I'halam and Alati or Raga Alapanam. It is clear 
that the I'amilians who were well acquainted with all Sciences connected with music 
used a very large number of Ragas. As we have been unable to obtain the full work 
treating on Isai Tamil we have just gathered together a tew important points scattered 
here and there. 

I. The Ragas used in the Tamil Country in Ancient days. 

The following extracts prove the existence of 11991 Isais in ancient times. 
Sillappadikaram, Arangetukathai P. 89- 

The number of Isais in ancient times seems to be 11991. 

** a.ii 9 ^ir Gumuiuot 6^000unol^fiDi 
(jpujpt^ 0«U({^SBr 

Guiu . 

G^nofaiG lEobtL- ucirsrf 0ini9iriu 
GairflAsi-cm iPujjpp«v G«n%najd>0«unit ai-Gcar." 

The above lines seem to indicate the existence of 11,991 ancient Isais. Kur* 
ther calculations show that there were 12000 in all. As some of the lines relating to the 
calculations are missing in the stanza we cannot be definite about it. As the 12000 are 
said to be Isais th: loj puns should be the mother Ragas. But if the mother Ragas 
are fixed to be 103 the Jannya Ragas should certainly be more then 12000. We should 
not imagine that this number is an exaggeration. Just as we have Aroganams and 
Avaroganams for 1000 Ragas at the present day books, we can certainly imagine the 
existence of 12000 in ancient times. Just as musicians of the modern day are acquain¬ 
ted with, say, a 100 Ragas out of the 1000, and with only 10 specially out of the 100, so 
it is not beyond the limits of probability to suppose that there existed laooo Ragas at 
first, afterwards it became 6000 and then reduced to a 1000. The ages of men in the 
ancient days and the amsams of musical instruments have gradually declined. So it 
is not surprising that this also should follow the general decline. It is traditionally 
said that there was a work called ” Gouri katagam’’treating about the 12000 Ragas 
derived according to the system of seven Palais from the twelve, and another called 
Hanumath Katagam" dealing with 6000 Ragas derived in the same way, and another 
known as “ Vyasakatagam" dealing with only 1000 of those Ragas. Just as 12000 
became 6000 and afterwards 1000, many of the important amsams of music have 
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gradually declined and disappeared altogether. From what is given in Silappadikaram 
we can be sure that they disappeared altogether. 

As the superior and extensive systems of the first Ooli gradually declined in 
the later period there is now a contradiction between the science of music and what is 
actually practised. However, later writers only copied what had gone before, and still 
later writers committed to writing what they actually knew only. Thus in course of 
time the once eminent music deteriorated just as “ the wooden pestle by constant use 
dwindled into a handle for the chisel." It was only at this stage the " Bharatam " of 
Bharata and the " Sangeeta Ratnakaram ’* of Sarnga Dev appeared on the scene. Many 
later works seem to have been written with " Ratnakaram " as the basis. This truth is 
clearly seen from Silappadikaram. Different writers have given different views without 
knowing this ancient truth and the mystery of modern practice. Many of the rules of 
Karnatic Music are still a mystery. 

We shall see later on that the Raga Alapanam and Prastharam was quite in 
proportion to the eminence they had attained in Srutis and Swarams. 

All these facts presflppose the existence of an infinite number of Puns. We 
have noted a few important points already about the generation of the four Yals from 
Vattapalaii their Swarams. the four Jathis derived from each of the Yals and the 
Swarams pertaining to them. 

Where he makes mention of the number of the puns he says that there were 
103 puns in all (91 + 12) derived from the twelve palais. But he does not give parti¬ 
culars. However we have a Sootram of the sage Pingala who was nearly a contempo¬ 
rary of his. 'I'his Sootram froin Pingalandai Nigandu, No. 280, which says '‘*<^0 utirggi 
QiaQf fdpg^ii '* enables us to conclude that many Ragas generate from each of the 

Yals. Its meaning is from i^ach of the four Yals seven palais are derived as well as 
the 21 Ragas used in ancient times, with imperfect number of Swarams, such as six 
(pun lyal), five (Thiram) and four (Thirathiram). The names of the 103 puns derived 
from the four kinds of Yal of his time—Palai, Kurinji. Marutham and Sevvali~are as 
below* 

2. The Names of the 103 Puns, 

Pingala Nigandu P. 170. 171. 

1376. mKMmmu utm mfim Quiui. 

un%u a\^GiucBr 

luir^iT lurpGu^ui uedbrOenr, 

arwMMU umrmHtk Ouiuit-- uxSm, 0/19^0, 

The names of the four kinds of Puns arePalai, Kurinji, Marutham and 

Sevvali. 

1376. Qutui. 

Jiima Gaif^jp (ipauL|i 
luiTOir toiBsih uirkuvuffip^ fipQatt 


I 


Tkt NaM if tka IN 



(£)***) fipMfitk ( 3 iM:r—^JItrtii, (imifi/tii, ■.jvijq, 0jyM«S, 

The names of the Thirams of the Palai Yal are;—Aragam, Nerthiram, Oorupu> 
Kurungali, Asan. 

1377. Quiui. 

«B>K6U6tT(fa aiTK^irmo u((u>&o u)( 5 Gcnn(t 
duSiTuqu u0»ir lAffjpm? G^a^ip 

(iSoidienft GiutlGsi ^jpCcsr. 

(^-«r) (g/S^fiiuir^00pfi0dr Ouiuir — mtimmni, uISiaSk, u^ar, 

Qfi 0 pii. 

The names of the Thirams of the Kunnji Yal are:—Naivalam, (ihandaram, 
Padumalai, Marul, Ayirpu, Panjurain, Aratu, Chenthiram. 

1378. ta(g0iu(i!fi^0p^0tk Quiui. 

ao 9 iTCuG^ Gsdi^p airsn^ 

10 (3^ luajpa^ 

(^-eir.) u>(K^ujiT!fi/i 00 fir Quiun — Q^iu 0 ^ia. 


The names of the Thirams of the Marutha Yal are Navir, Vadugu, Vanchi, 
Seythiram. 


137»- Ouaj/i. 

Qi>n^p'.c Gux/if^jp^ (ipw%oGiu6or 

%ngui0 Gadjskji.^' ihwunip^ fipQesf, 
(®-^) — iJibU Qutunjji/Dih^ 


The names of the Thirams of the Sevvali 


Sathari, Mullai. 


Val are ;■ -Nerthiram, Pcyarthiram, 


1380. Qu(^wumg0U«iir mat*. 

u>n ^goraS'onsu uScujpiDiLl. un%uiun^ 

Gai^LQOfBi L.e6^iijajp ua)iP ix>(i^^iuni^ 

G^eu ^neiP sanAm 

ana fftra ifieupioiLl 
^aniH aniu GojEttn Ganges' 

^(iiCBrirna^ Gaojsu^ Gmenaireift #0nA0 
ai^ vSeneuu0 ^lUih Gu({^ikj«fai 

(jD^.) Qufflii takaJim OMM —ut^nnur^, utmfu.viiiut0, QumA, G^at^raff, 

S(gLi^i*gf9ih, 0tmBtsih, <sfi^0iu0^, gnujQmmiQmteaiSl, Ommgrsii, 0*4m^, 

Oiam0gi0,9ggsii,gi0. 16. 

*i‘he different kinds of the Perum Pun arc :— 

Palai Yalf Chenthu. Mandaliyal, Rowri. Marutha Yal, Devathali, Nini|n<i 
thunga Ragam, Nagaragam, Kurinjt Yal. Asari, Sayavelarkolli. Kinnaragam, ServiH* 
Mouaali, Sriragam and Sandhi. i6in all. 
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1381 . mimsiSm Quiut. 

DiTA uaenL. 

utatpoi Qtbnfifpih ajjrni^. 

QulPxi cujnr>9- ^itujiP ui^ioui 
^ffiTL-U) GOTioffirau) 

CiAS iinaib 2iaa iriTftiH 
QairweS* eugirif. Stnih^amh fiassai^. 

Qfiffai siTK^na ffuxi^flDOi 

uSdi^uaiUk uiT%o lun^^fip Guioru, 

i->gitoujirjfi^fip 0 ^m «im>sa9m Quiuir — tkiLt^agtoi—, ^i^gaHugtni^, totirfiw, Qgk 

fipui, taggi^, QuStugutrtf., ^gnjifi, fiffgL-ti, Jtf(ipiB(g, Qffutgrmu, Qto* 

snsih, 0ismarsih, OsgeoaSmiggi^ , Mifiggii, (^anBiiit^, «(Kfdmtn0gBii. 20 . 

The names of the Thirams of the Palaiyal are:—Nattapadai. Andalipadai, 
Andi, Mandal, Nerthiram, Varadi, Heriyavaradi, Sayari. Panchamam. Thiradam, 
Alungu, I'hanasi, Somaragant, Meiiaragam, Thekkaragam, Kollivaradi, Gandharam, 
Sikandi, Desakiri, Sruti (iandharam, 20 in all. 

1382 . mmsiSA Quiuir, 

iblIl. uirani-ujiii ^ircif* mausiP 
6 i 9 ui^ striK^irg^ GaerriB. 

£.^(U arffinug)t2> u^Aino 

Gins 0iTaa Ga^nefi 

GseneuncBRih unssi-. ^siisiagna 
Kna ^(^efTu^iR ^aa 
^^sS\IJ SUfflTI^. (ip^lTIK^ fiiS*K^6n 

L|iPii»n ffRoiagiifl sill- ana 
iBaauiaS^ e^m^a u^mut 

/lift ^0 ftITCUftft 

iu(T(i>iB€B)/i GujcBro9«mcu (tpuu^ ^ffsibrGfii 
^{9^ lURlp^^P IfiRftS ftuncuiT, 

AitBSiSgir Quiua —jyc^rafl, iBMfi, tSu^jlSi, Mti0tni, 
Qsmt^., s.0iu6iH, u^gii, uifiii u^*ru>, Qiotggms 0/#®®, G<#ir«8, 
Qsmrmremii, urmu., (^t^iiistasia, nfsii, u0ir, uj0i0istgsii, fii>tSiumiffgi0, Q0fiii0 
tSii0gruat u^um, 0iSl^(g4ffi, jf(gilLjifl, irrggiutmH, *ilt_jrir<u, gtaiOil, 

gSiufifim^/S^. 0is^fi, s<nusi(gfi^, ^gim0. 4^0 32. 

The names of the Thirams of the Kurinji Yal areNattapadai, Andali, 
Malahftrii Vipanji, Gandharam, Cherundi, Koudi, Oodayakiri, Panchuram. Palam, 
Panchuram,'Meha Raga Kurinji, Kedali, Kurinji, Gouvanam, Padai,Soorthunga Ragam, 
Nagam, Marul, Palandakaragam, Thivvyavaradi, Muthirntha Vindalam, Anudra Pancha- 
mam-, Thamilkuchari. Arutpuri. 'Narayani, Natta Ragam, Ramakiri. Vyalakurinji, 
Panchamam, Thakannadi, Savaga Kurinji, Anandat—32 in all. 


I 

Th« Nunes of the 108 Puns. 
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1383 . U(g0iur^0fiflm mmttSer Quiuir, 

GsirsuoS* ujiriPiu 

isiraC^irsnP OT^^neiP uSis^cnii) ^liStpCajenirGdinwe^ 
aniit^iTinN an.iTis^ u<,^lou> uifm^ 

U091O loirsiiHs uirsui 
Gs6(r#S0 ^snififr0 ffiriNjI^iAib 
sreBro^mm U;$@ia ut^j^^ujn^ji .lljpGeir. 

(^-•r.) i«0;ea.«r^^^^<ir a«cg>«itS<gr Quttjif— 0 s(SMlfi, QsneoeS, ^ifiu.i(ii)*0ifi. ihirsQ^nt^, 

^tJiipQmit^iiQtira'iaSI^ »tfk0tfiut, *Jfi0 u^4uuh, unim^, 000<tt U|j^#ww, MgiitM 
f^sih. OsmtQsii, 9 *iruniw, *rirw, *irm 6 u>tl>. 16 . 

The names t>l'tho Thiram ol Marutha Yal .ire .— 


Thakesi. Kolli, Aryakiichari, Nagadoni, Sathali. indalam, I'amil Velarkolli, 
Gandharam, Kenrntha Panchamam, Paka]i, riialthala Panchainani, Mathiinga Kagam. 
Kousikam. Seekamaram, Sara), Sani>imam— 16 in .d). 


1384. Q^iM>ifiiuirj00fi/ptiiF»apsa9tir Outui.— 


^(pfiAnO. ujtTiPuj GflueiTiT Gam^UiS^ 

^SSlliiarrig^ vSiuieaft lurripu^iH airerf^ 

GaircBBrauL-a^iP juussP lunsum sircirn 
uiregaP isnili-iii ^rtcami 
ffrr^niP sDugsum aiT(£^ GiusBre^snsu 
u^®ia 0 Gff^su^'' ujiT|p^^{p Gioaru. 

imo^tSJir Quioi —, .fffiiuQmitri QsiruvtiS, 000*0*^, 
a.i(t^ 0 Vmtrefl, fmtaR, iL.ttmw, 0 »mri, unaiH. nmiLi^ia, #ejp, (j^wtw, 

*»0nfi, mouffstii. ^ 16. 


I he names ot the Thiran «t the Sevvalt Yal are:—Kurandi, Aryavelarkollfi 
Thanukanji, lyanthai. Yalpathangaii, Kondaikiri. Seevani. Yamai, Salar, Pani, Nattam, 
Thanu. Mullai, Sathari, Mhairavam. Kanji— 16 in all. 


1385 - Ooiuir.— 




ucBBrio.{pu> cBMJui«k 
uGiaSu ii9«mcuiirjpffli ^ciiiD 




iapjpii0P0fiet OLMjt—0t0uumn0flu, mtua^mmir^fi, uSIuSw 
mm^uu(bii. 


The names of the other Tbirams are:— 

Tharapandiram, Payulkanji, and Padumalai. These three are of loj kinds. 
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The list ‘of the Z03 punt used in Ping^andni. 

Of these 16 belong to Perumpum. These are 


(1) Palai Yal. 

(9) Chendu. 

(8) Mandali Yal. 
(4i Pouri* 

(8) Manitha Yal. 


(1) Thakaragam. 
(8) Anthalipadai. 
(8) Andi. 

(4) Mandal. 

(5) Nerthiram. 


(1) Thakesi. 

(8) Kollt. 

(8) Aryakutcheri. 


( 4 ) 


(6) Devathali. (11) Sayavelar Kolli. 

(7) Nirupathunga Ragam. (18) Kinna Ragam. 

(8) Nagaragam. (13) Sewali. 

(8) Kurinji Yal. (14). Mousali. 

(10) Asari. (15) Seeragani. 

(16) Sandi. 


26 Bstoag ts Palai Yal TUiaa. 

(6) Varadi. (11) Alungu. 

(7) Periya Varadi. (12) Thanasi. 

(8) Sayari. (18) Semaragam. 

(9) Panchamam. (14) Megaragam 

(10) Thiradam. |(16) Thukaragam. 

16 Bsloag ts Maratha.Yal Tblraa. 

1(6) Sathali. 1(9) Koorntha Pam 


(16) Kollivaradi. 

(17) Gandharam. 

(18) Sikandi. 

(19) Thesakiri. 

(80) Srutigandharam. 


(6) Sathali. 1(9) Koorntha Pancha-(18) Kousikam. 

mam. 

(6) Indalam. (10) Pakali. (14) Seekamaram. 

(7) Tamil VelarkolIi.(lT) Thatthala (15) Saral. 

l^nchamam. 

(8) Gandharam. (19) Matbungaragam. (16) Sangimam. 

« I 


(1) Nattapadai. 

(8) Andali. 

(8) Malahari. 

?4) VipanlL 

(5) Gandoaram. 

(6) Cheninthi. 

(7) Koudi. 

(8) Oodayagiri. 

(0) Panchuram 

(10) Palam Panchuram. 

(11) Meha Raga Kurinji 


32 Bsloal ts Karinji Yal Tblraa. 

(19) Kethali. 

(13) Kurinji. 

(14) Kouvanam. 

(15) Padai. 

(16) Soorthungaragam. 

(17) Nagam. 

(18) Manil. 

(19) Palamthakaragam. 

(90) Thivya Varadi. 

(81) Muthimtha Vindalam. 
(89) Anudra Panchamam. 

16 Bslsag.ts SsYvall Yal HiiaB. 


(38) Tamil-Kutchari. 
(34) Anil Purl. 

(85) Narayani. 

(96) Nataragam. 

(87) Ramakiri. 

(88) Viyalakurihji. 

(89) Panchamam. 

(80) Thakanathi. 

(81) Savaka Kuriiyi. 
(88) Anindei. 


(1) Kurandi. K5) Yal Pathangali. (9) Salar. 

(8) Arya Velarkolli. (6) Kondaikiri. (10) Pani. 


(8) Aiya Velarkolli. (6) Kondail 
ft) Thanukanji. (7) Seevani. 
(4) lyandaf. 1(8) Yamai.. 


8) Yamai.. 


1(10) Pani. 
(11) 'Nattam. 
08} Thanu. 


(18) Mullai. 

(141 Sathari.' 

(15) Bhairayain, 

(16) Kanil 


(1) Tharapandiram. 


.8 Bslsii8.ts sttNrThhms. 
I (8) Psyulkanji. 


(8) Badnaaalai. 





3. The Puns used in Thevaram. 

1 . Pun Gandharam. 9 . Pun Kurinji. 117. Pun Nata Ragan. 

9. „ Kolli. 10 . Natapadai. 18. n SOvyali. 

8 . M Pyanthai Gandharam. 11 . Thakeai. 19. »» Gandhara Pancbap 

4 . M Sathari. If. „ Vyala Kurinji. fa ^ Kousikam. (man 

5. Palamthaka Ragam. 18. „ Thiruviragam. f 1 . „ Panchamam. 

6 . „ Pal'mpanchuram. 14. ,, Mebaraga Kurinji. ff. „ Puraneermai. 

' 7. M Indabun. 15. ., Yal Mun. 88 . „ Kolli Kouvanan. 

8 . II Seekamaram. 18. n Senthuruthi. 84. „ Andali KuriiyL 

The Puns mentioned in Thirumuraikande Puranam. 

Thirunauraikanda P]uranam p. 5. 

OsffdrcBrilu OjpreaaOiuildd aili-hinuir 

lAcoraPaasiuffp auL.nnuaio 

uckfouipk ^dajni vjucdhraaiWk (ywkncnjiiT 
(ipckevl^ gaOa^A OaiOPirakrO 

uramaip (haaair u(r«9ffakr(l 

Opofeui^ ii9ipta00tk Qsib^^ anckdaAu 

^a9d)qa^ anior^^dr pdraoujiavd dfdki_aB»u»^^ir. —am 

wnStu i9uia»^ffdi ailL.nii^ 
airui^aMsa ^pak(«idd cuckaartlL. 8fi»^0^ 

.iUuiiipMmm dfadSi-aAdd Oadm^ttjfldr''(i||idi9aBisA 

airi^av u^aia^^ 6 ir aili-hn^Pch 

.1 

% 

Oaird)a9i^ aifawridi aa|#a^Bd ajabaiaDa 

flnhdapfOail 

Oaad>hN9cBP GaNriBr(«iAd# sir^M Qaadru^inli 

u|d)flaflaMu qpMeuoA QMdffgmii Qunj^^, -hmi| 

j|i#4aiPd Oaadri^dd anis 

8 fd#<nu impiB^ QMiKQ(§iin 

^pftp ds^isaaiiidi aailiMfiair 

dA^urMi (giiiOgaa s aidaail att-uhaaia —am 

^dkunaaib uaaiiasai atlt.hMia| 
asahrumaaiaf p^^pukiL. apaaia^ diiitfApai pf 

Mpfar^fd dfiin-aa Oaihlinaf^ 

Mn.^ f*a#sd dniiujra . -«-«A 
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&.{d4Hu silLffir c^^irsfcid 
OonittMDft 

OsfflutouonK uSffoAoLjrft^ aSokoBcnfO^ir jiiQtifiu 
Qu^mmutt 0p siri^iriru) ^S^^^0§9iBtLJnLt 

wii^B OmvSBBkn-n 

S6ir(go>r IoalIu uiTCBM_i^ M^cinMDffsi^p 
MpC^OBHoi SBBbtLJt^ Bk-BBuBrnw 
GujffoSr^ci BBuiB^aA OandKigau Omr^^. 

e.|)p(ii9fl)ftffi j^|9^iGsn iPgafari-irc cu^ppoBu^flu 
ujppifHu QB%a^^0k Osnoor(0^i4i OKij^ailiuirp 
inppa^oBff ii9gafaruffs4^ sB^utSmsCi uQgui0stk 


appafeoff Gujtrwr(fl7a^ ujgar(§eiTgd) o9iP^pcB>u>^pinr. 



Thevara Poos of Thiraguaa Sanbaitfear. 



1 . Nattd Padai 

... 8 

Katalai. 11. Nataragam ... ' 

... 2 

Katalai. 

2 - Thaka Ragam 

... 7 

„ 12. Sevvali . 

... 1 

19 

8 . Palamthakuragam 

... 3 

„ 13. Gandhara Panchamam 

... 3 

99 

4. Thakesi . 

... 2 

„ 14. Kolli . 

... 4 

99 

5 . Kurinji . 

... 5 

„ 16. Kousikam. 

... 2 

99 

6 . Vyala Kurinji 

... 6 

„ 16. Panchamam 

... 1 

99 

7. Meharaga Kurinji 

... 2 

„ 17. Sathari . 

.. 2 

99 

8 . Indalam . 

... 4 

„ 18. Puraneermai 

... 1 

99 

2 . Seekamaram 

... 2 

„ 12. Andali . 

... 1 

• 

99 

10 . Pyandai Gandharam 

... 3 

»» 




Thevara 

1 

1 


• 

20 - Nerisai 2 Katalai. 

j 21< Kurunthugai 1 Katalai. { 22. Thantagam 1 Katalai 

• 


ThevarUPm* •( SoadaraasertL 



28. Indalam. 

... 2 

Katalai.l 31. Nalapadai 

... 2 

Katalai. 

24. Thakaragam 

... 2 

M 1 32. Puraneermai 

... 2 

9| 

26. Nataragam 

... 2 

.. 1 33. Seekamaram 

... 1 

99 

26. Kolli ... .... 

... 3 

., . 34. Kurinji . 

... 2 

9f 

27- Palampanchuram 

... 2 

„ , 33. Chepthuruthi 

... 1 

99 

28. Thakesi. 

... 6 

36. Kousikam-' 

... 2 

9| 

22 . Gandharam 

... 2 

. 37. Panchamam 

... 1 


80. Gandhara Panchamam 

... 1 

.. 1 


W 


The names of the Ragas given above indicate that they have undeigone a pro> 
cess of change in course of time according to circumstances. find -a difference in 
names and numbers of the Kagas given by the sage Pingala uid those used in Thevaram. 
We also find that a great number of Kagas mentioned in Sangeeta ;Ratnakaram of a 
later date are an adaptation of the l*uns of the Tamil country. For example, out of the 
31 " Raganga Ragas*’ mentioned by him, 21 are either Ragas of the ancient Tamil country 
or their sub-divisions and even the Upanga Bashanga Ragas" are Tamil ones. The 
following list will clearly show it. 
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4 . The Raganga Ragas mentioned in the chapter on Raga Viveka in 

Sangeeta Ratnakaram. 


ri) Suddha Sathari. 

(a) Shadjagnunam. 

(3) Suddna Kaisikam. 

(4) Pinna Kaisika Madhy- 


(6) Pinna tbanam. 

(6) Pinna Kaisikam. 

(7) Kouda Kaisika Madhy- 

mam. 

(8) Kouda Panchamam. 

(9) Kouda Kaisikam. 


(10) Vesara Shadavam. 

(11) Peta. 

(13) Malava Panchamam. 
(18) Rupa Satbari. 

(14) Pammana Panchamam. 

(16) Nartha Ragam Nata 

(16) Shadja Kaisikam. 

(17) Madhyma gramam. 

(18) Malava Kaisikam. 

(19) Suddha Shadavam. 
(30) Pinna Shadjam. 

(31) Daka Kaisikam. 


(ai) 

(33) 

(33) 

(34) 
(36) 

(36) 

(37) 

(38) 
(89) 
(30) 


Pinna itonchamara. 
Pancbama Shadavam. 
Dalu. 

Indolam. 

Suddha Kaisika 
Madhymam. 
Rebaguptam. 

Gandhara Panchamam. 
Kakupa. 

Savveeram. 

Suddha Panchamam. 


(1) Velavali. 


Tbs Bhashaalis to ths Jaaaya Rsgss. 

I (3) Pinjari. | (3) Natta. 


( 1 ) Koundali. 

(3) Thiravidi. 

(8) Daksbana Kutchari. 

(4) Dravida Kutchari. 
(6) Mega Ragam. 


Ths (IpsRiM. 

(6) Soma Ragam. 

(7) Daka Kaisika Dravida 

Bhasha. 

(8) Sathari. 

(9) Gandhari. 

(14) Pallavi. 


(10) Daka Kaishika Vipasha 

Dravida. 

(11) Indala Basha. 

(Ik) Nirupapatharagam. 

03) Natta. 


The names of the Tamil Puna found in Ratnakaram. 

(1) Daka Vibasha Devara Varthani. (3) Malava Kaisika Devara Varthani. 

(8) Pinna Shadja Vibasha Devara Varthani. 

Kamada Bangalam. 6. Suddha Panchamam. 8. Mega Ragam. 
Dravidi. (Dakshana Bhashangam). 9. Soma Ragam. 


3. Dravidi. 

3. Dakshana Kutchari. 

4. Dravida Kutchari. 

34 * Indalam. 

38. Daka. 

1. Suddha Sathari. 

18. Rupa Sathari. 

8. Suddha Kousikam. 

4. Pinna Kousika Madhy< 


6. Daka Kaisikam. 

7 . Dravidi Basha. 


(Dakshanatbia 

Bhasha) 


16. 

8 . 

13. 

14. 


Nata R^m. 1 31. Pinna Panchamam. 

Kouda Panchamam. 33. Panchama Shadasam. 
Malava Panchamam. 37. Gandara Panchamam. 
Pammana Panchamam. 30. Suddha Panchamam. 


6. Pinna Kousikam. 


7. Kouda Kousika. 

Madhymam. 

9. Kouda Kousikam. 
16. Shadja Kousikam. 


18. Malava Kousikam. 
36* Suddha Kousika 
Madhymam. 

81. Daka Kousikam. 


The above list of Hagas indicates that the 103 Puns are really Ragas according 
to the Sootram by which the 103 puns are made up of 91 and 12 derived from the 13 
Palais. Some of these aie Mother Ragas and others Jannya Ragas. Again, the terms 
** Kriiataita Bhashangs Ragam”, “Dravida Bhashanga Ragam” and Dakshana 
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Bhashanga Ragam*' are only the names of the Puns of the Tamil country. The Same is 
the case with the names “ Kamatakam'* " Dravidi” " Dakshinakutchari" Dravidakut- 
chari’’ " Karnataka Bangalam’’. Again the names Dakavibasha T heevara Varthini”, 
Malava Kaishika Oevara Varthini” “ Pinna Shadja Vibasha Thevara Varthini” are but 
the names of Tamil Ragas used in Thevara Puns. 

We knew that the Thevara Puns of the Tamil country are the production of 
Manikavasagar of the 4th century. Appar and Sambandar of the 7th century and Sun* 
dara Moorti of the 9th century. But the author of Sangeeta Ratnakaram lived in the 
13th century and his work was written about 1347 A* if is clear that he has 

copied some ragas of the Tamil country and a few of the Bhashangaand Desanga Ragas. 
The name “ Daka" is a corruption of the I'amil name ‘Thaka’. The term Deka 
Vibhasha Devara Varthani” implies the 'i'baka ragam used in singing Thevaram. We 
find many another corruption like ‘ Daka’ for ’Thaka’. ’Natai’ for' Nata* (the first letter 
elongated), *Rupa Sathari’ and 'Suddha Sathari’ for * Sathari’ (with an additional word 
at the beginning.) ‘ Bhairavi’ ‘ Indolam’.' Kuranji’ for ‘Vairavam’ ‘Indolam’ and ’Kurinji' 
’Danyausi’ for * Thanasi’ (with additional letters) and ’Nirupatharagam’ for ’Nirupa- 
thunga Ragam' (change of letter in the middle). 

On the whole, it is clear that Samga Dev lived in the 13th century posterior 
to Ilankovidagal (ist century), Bharata (5th century), the authors of Thevaram (9th to 
the nth century). Jayankondan. the prince of poets (nth century) and Adyarkunallar 
(1 3 th century). 1 he expression “ Daka Vibhasha Thevara Vart^ni” clearly shows 
that he wrote his work after the appearance of Thevarams. putting together a number 
of amsams of Karnatic music.. It is clear, then, that works on Isai Tamil existed many 
thousand years before the time of Bharata and Sarnga Dev, that many of them had been 
destroyed during their time and that subsequent works on music had been written 
without the writters really grasping the ideas about Srutis contained in them. 

The following is a quotation from a work named " Vethagama Oonmai” (pages 
33 and 33) ascribed to Maraithiruvan Swami Virudai Sivagnana Yogi. 

fitu vQfurtm ((3umrs*t00r~irtsrAs nmu>) s^ti ttQgufhtiStJimrpt Qfwmfiiu utm mm (grsii) 10S>.<* 

u«ir 17. utmtKRtuA 70. 13, 4 . cror ^m*tSgk itmtmmsmA 

■rwMMUuSw. miL-Qiarffiiuti a/Ltu-muh, 

gA) gtmfQiMiggA pmit, Ou(gmud^ pirn 

uigL uwwriSriA ugktsmrQiu O^gpgggSdm/g^im Quumpm, 

Qp0A prMiL *m 90 g^Kgsg^fiA utkt 

fSmgga^flAA. »tl.L.ggm0fiA-X. gg0gMit-2. 

aweee0t0 1 0 a-u 4^ SI r«c«arr« 1^001 ggggmm tmtipgimBAugis 

mjjgms ggmm»mrmuu^^0 j/ip/SA jgppiimmtmugm nmnuggsim^gii (QSmuutig) gSS^0d4k.0uuiL 

^^OArpm. Jiigp/mtugggmm^gpt tapp pfmfigfA pimgwmA Qtm 9 sw 

mArp ggrnrAwsimafiA simtAugfsma^fi^ uiarai mmfim CfeiBa 

-•MJI •** Oum^ilQ Jimm Qpmgg^flA udir i S Q/Bi«uuiLtk6(g i Odrp0i. 

^ 0 #iue>/fiu 4 m^Ca^p niBiiosl^ul mgOmrmnSfildA 30 (llMv«be^pi 4 45 Ritou 


8 mm ligii ui ttilr futiMlan M M tl M M ii tk« ««vk M ttinit. 


0 (iguftn 0 tiRA Q 0 CkM%nQfiftA 6 unwcSva/ii 

6 tulLMsmr (fdsfastir) 4 issia dit^QsiiurtaiS^tdrsr Qm^pstymu {tSgfia^ 
tsmpp 6 sttLt-astrrsoiii j/tmt^^ pa^it ^isQwtru S6f s. 00 iQiama 30 4 ^ 79 Qusrmmtai 
s^/ip prppistaKsstm tutniMtsas^gik su-fSterffiiStD tSifiisuuiL9trtrttr, 0, iS, 1690 ^ 
^(gs 0 Qaast-uS sl^^j Qumiis^fis j^/i 0 issiimrQsi" 

" There are seven Palais (Mclakarta—Raganga Ragatn) obtained by the change 
of Muthal Isai (Suddha Swaram) and Veetisai (Vikruti Swaram) and there are 103 Puns 
(Ragas) derived from the Seven Palais. These Puns are of four kinds, Puns 17, Pun 
lyal 701 PunThiram 12, and Pun Thirathiram 4. These four kinds arc known among the 
Scholars of Sanskrit as Sampooranam, Shadavam* Qudavam and Chathurtham (Suran- 
daram) respectively. I'hese seven Palais are like so many oceans capable of producing 
thousands of waves of Puns according to the dignity of the musical genius. 

In Sangeeta Kutnakaram, held to be the pioneer work on Music, the author has 
indicated 31 Raganga Ragas (1 in Pun 1 haka Ragaro, Tin Indulum, 1 in Nataragam, a 
in Sathari, 7 in Panchamam. 9 in Kousikam and 10 other different kinds) which have 
been sub-divided into Ragangai Blmshaiiga, Kiriyanga and Oopaiiga ragas and hundreds 
of Jannya Ragas (Kilai Puns) have also been extensively dealt with by him. Other 
Puns have also been mentioned as derived from the Jannya Ragas. Moreover the 
Jannya Ragas derived from the Raganga Ragas, Thakaraguin and Kousikam 
have been named Thaka Vibsha Thevara Varthani and Malava Kousika 
Tbevara Varthani—thus showing they were puiis in Thevarams. Kama Matya, who 
wrote an interpretation for this work, speaks about 20 Melams and 45 Jannya Ragas 
in his " Swara Mela Kala Nithi*'. 

Next, he proceeded to derive 6 chakarams from the 7 palais with Oolai 
(Suddha Ma) as commencing Swaram. and 6 chakaraiiis witi) Vetuoolai in Merchem- 
palai (Prathi Ma) as commencing Swaram. He thus necuunted for the 72 Melams, 
(Poorva Melam 36 and Ootara Melam 36) and the hundreds of Jannya Ragas derived 
from them. All this has been extensively dealt with in his Sanskrit work. The 
Melams mentioned by Venkata Mahi (1620 A. D.) are of a like nature.*' 

5. Some Ragas and their particulars mentioned in the work of Bharata. 

As the author of Sangeeta Ratnakaram based his work on that of Bharata, we 
might like to hear what the latter says on the subject. 

We shall do well, in this connection, to note what is said in pages' 141, 143 and 
143 of " Matbirga Vilasam " written by the Pandit Mandala Kandilhar where be gives 
the substance of the Bharata Shastra. 

** Jiptsip MsiM* stusJittfgtp Mnuit tu/bu^$ 

9§tumstMfg/tp fptfistMfghjf 

t^ssmsir jfi^sp Qpsam^^d^^ 0^0ui$. OsMImp Ouutjwrw ttpm0 stigfitirptm. 


KuraaBinirtltt Si^nm; Pint Book—Third Put—Tho SmUs aeeordliiB to ImI Tunil. 


£«iui gljrit*Kis 0 RtS(^£s uiai^odliC gtgrsas^u urt^ii* §lMf 

aSurt^ glttKmiisafiaSQifi Ujlf oi-*i*4* gitntibii^Qfimn-tiiSm, 

*u^»aiimafipiih fjfimp OfavamstiRgiii 21 (ya^ftmsafiggii 22 

fims maiD m(^. w^fiw Oasiaiiam ^amad. fima mri^aa^m^d aLL- Ottut 

umm* O#irwjv0cji>ir««r. Sfjfi 

«0j0Mr u 0 ^ggw, ufi^gaia, utStiSm taggia^aaec uru-uiJSSair/Mir. wp^mM 

OfaiHspfim uaL.uu(BO€irjpm. 

Mapap aampaBKism a.ff/afifiiu>, iHa^u anpuipi'am S^pfigpu, <)k<lsgui topfiia 
MmiMpp 0 f)ii£l(^QApar. 

1. U0^<AiA lapfdtui tiskgpiut ^(^aiismr ^avujii ffsimaaih adrg/tii a*iiisiaaiQaa(Si(gih, 

2. iftppumduir iSaa^paapn^m Qatapa afpanpufia PIPUP afpaatpt^a aatLOiit. 

3. saipaa “fla^apKsmr autpi^ii, mpaupii iSup^ui uiuassii aAgpii aait 

* 0 Rm uat—uuidu>‘ 

4 •piL^afiojam *up 4 > 3 i 2 , 4 , i. 3, 2 amp •»0W. 

“ Swarams generated from Sama \'<?dam. Gramams were derived from the 
Swarams. Jathis vvere derived from Gramams and liagas from jathis. The Itagasare 
named in different ways to suit different countries. 

The Bhashanga Itagas were derived from Grama itagas. the Vibhasha Hagas 
from Bhashanga Ifagas and Antharabhasha liagas from X'ibhasha liagas. 

Kagam is the result ot the Sapta Swarams, the three gramams, the 21 
Moorchanas and the 22 Srutis. • 

There are Seven Swarams commencing from Sa. There are 2 gramas— 
Shadjama and Madhyma. Others speak of a Gandhara gramam also. Hut it does not 
exist in this world. 

The 14 Srutis and the 14 Moorchanas are sung by mortals in this world. 
Others belong to celestial music. 

Ni and Ga belong to the high Sthayi, lii and Dha to the Neerha Sthayi and 
Sa, Ma and Pa to Swaritham. 

1. The two Swarams Pa and Ma are responsible for Asya Kasam and 
Singara Kasam. 

2. The Swarams Sa and KI for Veera Kasam, Kuudra Kasam and Arputha 

Rasam. 

3. Ga and Ni for Karuna Rasam. Diia for Peepathsam and Payanaka 

Rasams. 

4. The Sapta Swarams from Sa have Srutis in the order of 4, 3, 2, 4. 4, 3, 2. 

I shall next proceed to give the origin of the 36 Ragas* 

I. Bhairavam. 3. >Natam. 5. Koudamalavain. 

3. Pancharoam. 4. Mallarain. 6. Deshasam. 

These Six Ragas are known all over the world. 1 shall give the Ragas 
derived from each of them. 
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1 


8 . 



I. Pram Bhaimvam, 


III. From Nttam. 


V. From Koudamalavi 

1. 

Vangapalam 

1. 

Natanarayanam 

1. 

Indolam 

9. 

Kunahari 

2. 

Poorvagandharam 

2. 

Thiruguna 

3. 

Mathyamathi 

3- 

Salagam 

3 . 

Thali 


Vasanthakam 

4. 

Karnatakam 

4. 

Koudi 

4. 

Thanniyasi 

o. 

• 

Ketharam 

5 . 

Kolakalam 

6. 

Seeragam 


1 

1 

1 




II. From Panehamam. 


1 

IV. From Mallanm. 


VI. From DoihaMm. 

1. 

Laiita 

1. 

Mega Mallarikai 

1. 

Poopali 

8. 

Kutchari 

2. 

Malavam 

2 

.Arapalam 

3. 

Thasi 

3 . 

Kousigam j 

3 . 

Kamothi 

4. 

Viradi 1 

_ 1 

4. 

Prathimanjari ' 

■1. 

Thorinam 

h. 

Ramakiriyai j 

a. 

i 

Asaveri 1 

5 . 

N'clavali 


I shall now mention the Kagas found in very ancient works. 

I. 

Bhairavam 

3- 

Indolam 

5- 

Mega Natham 

2. 

Malava Kousikam 

4- 

Theepakam 

6. 

Sree Ragam 


Kach of the above has five Sthree Ragas. 




1. Bhairavam. 


2. Malavakousikam. 

1 

1 

3. Indolam. 


1. Bhairavi 

1 

1 

1. Vichitrai 

1 

1 

1 . N’yravali 


2. Nata Bhairavi 

1 

1 

1 

2. Pavini 


2. Parathodi 


3. Mala Sri 

1 

1 

< 

3 . Maravani 


3 - Desakiyai 


4. Padamanjari 

i 

« 

4 . Kamakiri 


4 . Chanavarigai 


5. Lalitai 

1 

1 

. 5 . Koorshari 


Mathavi 


4. ThMpakam. 


5. Mega Natham- 


6- Sree Ragam 


1. Thanasari 


1. Kaladigai 


I. Vangali 


3. Vasantha 


2. Kouri 


2. Megasali 


3. Karnadi 


3 . Kakiipa 


3- Mothaga 


4 * Vyradi 

* 

4 . Vipavari 


4 . Sama 


6. Mathugari 


Koudi 


a. .Asaveri 


The different Raj^as to be sung in the six different seasons are also noted. 


Thccpakam. in the months of Masi 
andPanguni. 

Megomtham, in the months of 
Chithirai and Vaigasi. 

Hreeragam, in the months of Ani 


4. MnUivakousikam, in Avani and 

Puratasi. 

5 . Hhmravtxm in Aypasi and Karthikai. 

6. Ixtdolam, in Margali and Thai. 


and Adi. 

We see from the above that Sarnga Dev has closely followed Bharata in some 
parts. Further he says that these are the summary of what is found in Bharata 
Shastra. The following important points are to be noted here: 
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I. He .says that Svvarams originated from Saiiia Vedam. From this it does 
not follow that Rig Vedam has no Swarams. The two Vedams were chanted alike- 
Devotees of Rig Veda were in the habit of chanting in the five Swarams Dha, Ni, Sa, 
Ri and (lA. Hut Ravana added th(r two Swarams Pa and Ma above Ga and below 
Diia, according to Kanialic iniisic and completed the Octave by the seven Swarams 
Pa, DtiA, Ni, Sa, Ri, Ga and Ma. lie further developed the half Swarams proceeding 
from the Sapla Swarams as well as many ani>ther concordant Swarnm derived from 
them and sang many diflerent Sagais in many charming Ragas. Others have been 
following his example. Ravana was the first to use theSapta Swarams and the Vikruti 
Swarams derived from them in the Sama Veda. Hut the Swarams used by him were 
in existence in the Karnatic music long before his time. 

We read in ancient Tamil literature that Ahatya conquered Ravana, who 
aimed at conquering the 'I'amil country by his Gandarvam or Music, and prevented 
him from setting foot there. Ancient kings were in the habit of deciding a battle by 
a single combat between the best of the heroes on either side so that lives may not 
be needlessly lost and that the country may not become cursed, in the same manner 
there seems to have been a contest in music between Ahatya and Ravana in which the 
former was victorious. The following lines show that for this reason Ravana left the 
Tamil country. 

Mathurakanji, the Sixth of the Pattupattu Edited by Maruthanar of Mangudi P. 183. 

** Cu<uif^aj ^ 6 Br 69 r(i^iK siui 5 *{p 

G(n}aT(jpffl AL-cqtl iSOTsorir CfioojGuiTii^iit ” 

(S)-«r) “ girirmiMiim/i rjitmrirfiuif. QusiQm QiLCHfifl’Sifiiu aisStStttru^gBuuj uifimto 

iSfirQetr trfAremuuLLdl^ fi(g (tiosSeer ^njuppaiQfBr, 

' uirmnfju€iR0ifi ' 

garyia a.minLiirgtii " 

“ 01 thou peerless one who is considered only second to Ahastya, the ancient, 
the unapproachable and strong who drove Ravana from the Tamil country " 

“ This shows how Pandya of the first Sangam worked along with Ahastya in 
making researches into the Tamil literature.’’ This is quoted from the annotation of 
Natchinarkinyar. 

Tholkaupiam, Chirapupayiram, Annotation by Natchinarkinyar. 

" Ouir0iS€Sdr«mfi(giji Mi0(gu^0irfi 

0ifituCju(SQmp0fi, 

" He beat Ravana by music from Pothiyil and routed the Rakshasas that they 
might not approach.'* 

From this, the following facts are established. When the Pandyas were ruling 
over the Tamil country, Ravana who invaded the Tamil country with his Asurabs, 
challenged any one there to compete with him in Music, the incomparable art Then 
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Ahastya, the well-known expert in Muttamil in the Sabha of Pandya, defeated him in 
the art. It is also proved that that the Tamil country was noted for its Isai-Tamil 
even before the age of Ravana. 

I 

I 

** G^ib^cbt 


I'he above words which have been in use from very ancient times show that 
they were sung either by a rhennavan or Pandyan or for the purpose of conimemorat. 
ing a Pandya King- In the rules for Alati it is said that it is sung to the same words 
Thenna, Thena etc. We have noticed that Sama Veclam became separate from liig 
Vedam only from the time of Havana. I'he fact that Swarams originated from Sama- 
Veda is mentioned only to prove that they originated from Vedas. We must under¬ 
stand that the art of Music, a portion of Isai Tamil used by the ancient Tamilians. 
was in a very advanced state even before the age of Sama Ved.un. 


2. It is said that gramams were derived from Swarams. He accepts the 
Shadja and the Madhyma Gramams and says that the (iandhara ('iramain does not 
belong to this earth. But in Vattapalai four kinds of Gramam are mentioned—Shadja, 
Madhyma, Panchama and Thara Gramams. There is no doubt tliat Thara (iramam is 
the same as Gandhara Gramam. Four kinds of Yal are also mentioned there The 
order of Swarams mentioned in page (473) for the four Yals corresponds to tite Gramams. 
As he gives the Alagu system of Srutis to be 4, 3, 2. 4, 4, 3, 2 it is the Alagu system 
for the Neythal Yal generally commenced from Panchamam. When Sa commences 
from Pa, we may have doubts about calling it Shadja Gramam. But the words " 
(grmrs §i)€^^geurs aiir 9 fi^ir^ ’’ (she first began Kural as Kural and then Hi as 

Kural) indicate that they made ganam with the four Swarams Sa, Ui, Ga, Ma from 
Kural as Mandara Sthuyi, and the S.ipta Swarams Pa, Diia, Ni, Sa, Ki, Ga, Ma or 
Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni as the Madhya Sthayi. Wc call this the Panchama Sruti 
at the present day. 


We know from experience that a singer first takes his lowest possible note as 
.Sa, then tries his pitch for two Octaves, and then he sings from Pa of the first 
sthayi and takes it to be Sa. This he calls Shadja Gramam. In the same Madhyma 
Gramam should be said in Kurinji Yal. These are clearly seen in Vattapalai. 
Perhaps he said that Gandhara Gramam was not in use in this earth but only in the 
celestial regions as there were some doubts in the process I We fear that this state¬ 
ment was made because there was some difficulty in understanding these Alagu 
systems mentioned in ancient Isai Tamil and their order. Even now we have 
the custom of disposing of the stamping which a man had received in his body for a 
monetary consideration and giving him a passport to heaven so that he might be received 
with open arms by people who are there. This also seems to be suspicious like the 
above. Such doubts have arisen because the superior system of ganam by 
grahaswaram of the I'amils bad become obsolete in later days. 
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3. It is said that Jathis are derived from gramams. We have already given 

the exposition of the line •* " on page (^91) When he says 

gramams are derived from swarams and jathis from gramam. the two ideas are the 
same. 

4. Me says Ragams are derived from Jathis. This very much corresponds 
to the rule of the Tamilians by which the 112 puns are derived from the t6 puns from 
the four jathis of the four kinds of Yal according to the Sootram. 

** TnjpQudjio u«WT6BBiio iBnor^U) 
uiri^d ^ipeaiio uoOTGoBor^nuuiBSio,” 


5. He says further that Bhasha Kagas are derived from the Grama Ragas. 
Vibiiasha Ragas from the Bhasha Ragas and Anthara Bhasha Ragas from the Vibhasha 
Kagas. 'Khis leads us to conclude 0 ) that Grama Kagas stand for the four kinds of 
Val (2) that Bhasha Ragas are the puns of the four jathis derived from the four great 


puns (3) that Vibhasha Ragas are the 112 puns derived from the 16 kinds of puns 
that (4) the Anthara Bhasha Kagas are the jannya Kagas from the 112 Puns. 


and 

We 


are glad that these are based upon the system of the music of the ancient Tamilians. 


But as there is no definite system of calculations for the Gandhara Gramam he says it 
is found only in the celestial regions! In the same way the Alagu system of the 
Madhyma Gramam is also imperfect. 


6 . 1 hough he makes mention of Sapta Swarams, three gramams, 2 1 Moorcha- 
nas. 22 Srutis and the fact that Ragams are generated from them, he does not appear 
to give the particulars how the 22 Srutis are derived. But he says that 14 Srutis and 
14 Moorchanas arc in use on this earth, and the rest in the celestial regions. We may 
think that the 14 Srutis are of the 22. But it is not so. By the 14 he means the (4 
Swarasthanams of the two octave.s which form the compass of the human voice. For, 
though three Sthnyis—Mandara. Madhya and Thara or soft, middling and hard—-are 
mentioned in works on Isai lamil, yet only the Swarams of two Sthayis or 14 Kovais 
were generally possible for the human voice. It is difficult to make a sancharam in all 
the three Sthayis, in other words it is impossible to make a sancharam from Sa, the 
first Swaram of the soft Sthayi, up to Taram. the limit of the hard Sthayi. 


7. He next goes on to give the respective Swaranis for the different kinds of 
rasam or taste. He says that Dma is used for representing fear and grief. The words 
'• tSt/riRu {if) " are interpreted by jayan«Kondan, the Kavi Chakravarti,to 

mean the pun sung by those in grief. The word ‘ glriaw ’ means " to weep•' to be 
melted to tearsor •' to be in grief*’. Again he gives the Swarams Ga and Ni for 
Kanina rasam, (or grace). We have already seen that Ga and Ni are concordant 
Swarams. that Tharain appears in Kaikilai and that in Thara or Gandhara gramam 
both Tharam and Gandharam are harmonious Swarams. Puns which commence with 
these Swarams are very sweet and have a tendency to melt even a stone. These two 
Swarams generally occur as \’adi and Samvadi. We have noted before that Thara 
Gramam was Palai Yal. The excellence of this Palai Yal is seen from the following 
Sdotram found in page 41 of Quf(gKfirpjpnju€au written by Mudathamakanniar, one of 
the scholars of the fast Sangam. 




Sona Rtiis tad thair aantlanMi in tfea wark af Ikanita. 




** aarrcuT ueouaSu cu^dPaar 
loiTia^la) Guujira^ un^ ” 

MM ^iimsaS^ u^oL^dseoiisiars M(g9^ 

j9Clnr Sikp) Quujffs(gii ia(gaf 0 sStiRtu utr^toivirmtfi." mAjpi Q^tKtS»SMO(»ft. 

” The charm of the Palai Yal is such that even the boldest of highway robbers 
when they listen to it are induced to give up their murderous intentions and throw 
away their arms." 

'Fhe Same idea is contained in page 08 of Sirupanatupadai, the third out of the 
Pattupattus composed by Nattattanar of Idaikalinattn Nallur. 

** 68>iii6ue4Tib ua&u ” 

(^-cr) SLl(_uir«D(- Qjjtifgfiii usm Qpfjitu Qujbf Q^iHOtmjr untto '' mtalgiy'^. 

He says here that the Pun railed Natta Padai is a Palai which is a perfection 
of sweetness. 

The above, authors, we know, arc among the scholars of the last Sangain which 
lasted lor 2000 years before Christ. It is said ihai even at that early age the Palai 
Yal (where riiaram is taken as Kural) was in use, that Tharam was sung as Graha- 
swaram and that it had the tendenev to melt even the heart ol an enemv. In the same 
mannei', we find that each Swaram and each Pun had its different taste and that they 
were used at seasonable times by the I'amilians. The age of these must be long 
anterior to the time of Pharata of the sth century, at least a thousand or two thousand 
years before him. 

8. If we notice the six mother Kagas and their Jannya Ragas we find that 
Bhairavam. Panchamam, Nadam, or Nattai. I'hanyasi (Thanasi), Seeragam (.Sriragamj, 
Nata Narayan.im (Narayanam), Kutehari, Poorvagandharam. Karnatam, Mega Mallari* 
kai (Maga Ragam). Kotisikam, Iiitholam, Viradi (Varadi) Koudi and Vclavali were 
Ragas of the period of the sage Pingala, We see distinctly that he wrote his work 
after the period of proficiency in music of the Tamilians inasmuch as many of the 
Puns used by them are found here. 

9. Bharata first makes mention of the six Mother Ragas and their Jannya 
Ragas before speaking about his 36 Ragas. lie says that tho.se are also 36 in number. 
Of those the five Mother Kagas. namely, (i) Bhairavam, (2) Malavakousikam, (3) Indo- 
1 am, (4) Mega Natham, (Mega Ragam; and (s) Sriragam (Seeragam) are ancient Ragas 
found in Tamil works. I’he other .Mother Ragas, .such as Bhairavi. Kurshari, 
Danasari, Karnati and Koudi are also Ragas used by the ancient Tamilians. It is to be 
particularly noted that the five out of these Six Mother Ragas,—Meganatham, 
Seeragam, Kousikam, Vairavam and Indolam'—mentioned in ancient works long before 
the age of Bharata, are Ragas mentioned in Isai Tamil and used by the ancient 
Tamiliai>s. These are the same which are mentioned by Bharata as found in ancient 
shastras. If Bharata. the pioneer among musical writers, makes such a statement,ethers 
who came after him cannot but endorse him. 
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10. It is also to l)f noted that the si.\ aneient Mother Kagas mentioned by 
Bharata are set apart to be sung during the six seasons ol the year. This clearly 
proves that, because there were Tamil Kagas of antiquity, the Tamilians of )'ore 
divided the year into six seasons and had the system of singing Kagas and jannya 
Ragas to suit each of the seasons of the year. 

In short when we note the chief amsams of music as given by Bharata, we 
come to the conclusion that they had been used in Isai I'aiiiil ami thjii ilie Puns were 
used in the same, but finding some difference in the gramams of Isai Tamil and their 
alagus he was landed in the region of doubt. We shall fiind more of this later on. 
Because Sarnga Dev mentions ' Thevara Vartbini' it is clear that he lived after the 
age of Thevaratns, and, inasmuch Bharata does not make mention (;t Thevarams, he 
lived before that period. It is generally said that .Mnnickavasakar, the -uiihor of 
Thiruvachakam, lived about the 4th century .V. D. But 5th century .\.l). is the age 
of Bharata. 

6. Names of the Puns found in the Dictionary edited by 

Mr. Ramanathan 


1. Thakaragam 

2. Ner T hi ram 


The Thirams of the Palai Pun are 5. (P. 483) 

li. (iandhara Panchamam 
4 - Somaragam 


5. 


Gandharam 


Venba 

« 

** Oisir^^jpisi anifi^trir 

The Thirams of the Palai Yal are 5. (P. 


4831. 


1 . 

2 . 


Aragum 

Asan 


3. Oorupu 

4 . Kurungali 


5. 


Nerthiram 


The Thirams of the Palai Yal are 21 |P. 483;. 


Andali. 

H. Periya \’aradi 

15 . Megaragam- 

Thakaragam. 

9. .Sayari.. 

Iti. Thukaragam. 

Padai. 

10 . Panchamam 

17 . Koiiivaradi. 

Andhi. 

11 . T'iitradam. 

18 . Gandharam. 

Mantral. 

12 . Alungu. 

19 . .Sikandi. 

Nerthiram. 

13 . Thanasi. 

2 U. T’hesakai'i. 

Varadi. 

14 . .Somaragam 

21 . Sruti Gandharam 


The Thirams of the Marutha Yol are 16 . 

(P. 495 )- 

Thakesi. 

6 ., indalum. 

11 . Thatthala Panchamam. 

KolH. 

7. T amil Veialer Kolli. 

12 . Mathunga Kagara. 

Aryakutchari. 

8 . Gandharam. 

13 . Kousikam. 

Nagadoni. 

9 . Kuorntha Panchumam 

14 . Seekamaram. 

Sarathuli. 

10 . Pakkali. 

l.>. .Saral. 



16 . Sangimam. 


Nuim th« TubU Pons fomi in SMtauni Ni^iaiH. 
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1. Andali. 

2 - Natta Padai. 

3 . Malahari. 

4 . Vipaiiji. 

5 . Gandharam. 

6 . Serunthi. 

7 . Koudi. 

8 . Oothayagiri. 

9. Panchuram. 

10 . Old Panchuram. 


The Thirams of the Kurinji Yal are 3a. 

11 . Mega Kaga Kurinji. 

12 . Kethali. 

13 . Kurinji. 

14 . Kouvanam. 

16 . Padai. 

16 . Snorthunga R.'igam. 

17 . Nagam. 

18 . Maru). 

19 . Old riiaka Kagain. 

20 . I'hivya Varadi. 

21 . Muthirntha Vindalam. 


(P- 457). 

22 . Aiindra Panchainam 

23 . I'amil Kutchari. 

24 . Arulpuri’ 

25 . Narayani. 

26 . Natta Ragani. 

27 . Kamakiriya. 

28 . Vyala Kurinji. 

29 . Panchainani. 

30 Thakanathi. 

. 31 . Savagakurinji. 

, 32 . Anandci. 


7 . Names of the Tamil Puns found in Soodamani Nigandu. 

The Thirams of the Palai Yal arc 5. 

Nerthiram. 3 . Oorupu. 4 . Kurung.di. :> ,\san. 


1 . Aragam. 


1 . Naivalam. 

2 . Gandharam. 

3. Padumalai. 


1 . Navir. 


1 . Ner;hiram. 

s 


The Thirams of the Kurinji 

t. Marul. 

5. Ayiipu. 

6 . PaiH'huram. 


Y.il are 8. 

7 . .Mrv. 

8 .Aiuclicnthirani 


The Thirams of the Marutha '/al arc 4. 
2 . Padu. 3. Kurinji 

The Thirams Of the Mullai Yal arc 4. 
2 . Peyarthiram. 3 . Yamei 

The Thirams of the Neythal Yai are 
1 . Thiravil Yal. 2 . V'ilari. 


1 I'v^ndie. 


4 . Sathari. 


8 . Names of the Tamil Puns mentioned in Bhruata Shastra 

of Arabattha Navalai. 

It appears that the ancient works on Music in I'amil ( untained rare things and 
were written exhaustively. li we see a difference in music between the period of 
Jayankondan, the Kavi Chakravarti, and that of Adyarkunallar—an interval oi not more 
than 100 years—need we ask about the differences existing now ? The names of 
Ragas used by the ancients are found in Thevaram and Thiruvachagam and it is very 
likely they are some of the ancient Ragas. Yet the names of the Ragas of the age of 
Pingala are not found there to any large extent. The names of many of the later 
Ragas do net correspond to the names of the ancient ones. 

Though we hear that the names of the Puns used in Thevaram and 
'1 hiruvachakam and the Swarams and rules regarding them are in existence, it is very 
difficult to lay our hands on them. Perhaps they are destroyed. 
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In the small book ' Bharatam * written by Arabattha Navalar who lived 
300 years ago the names of som(’ of tin* Ka^as and their Swarams are given. I'heugh 
he says that his work is an abbreviation from the Bliaratam of Ahatya we hnd that 
many other opinions also arc mixed in it. However there is a correspondence between 
the names of modem Ragas and those given by him. The following is a list of them* 

Bharata Shastram Ragavial Pages 99 « loo, loi, xoa, 103, 104. 

omjirei 9 ‘aioii^ oouirsi? iBtnlasu 
esHJpaS souaaS ffireirc 

flouffo? onuira!? luaiSiP 

aailooL. oRimift aniloDL. (Ssfinir 
aailooL. anilsnu ^uircnib 

LO(^iP uL.u>^ oil*# iraftu) 

06 #^ ir^aP 
00O6 bP i^siPaP iSojnsLjh 

amfiiks iScupoiP Oono » 4 ^ 0 u>, 

10 Qioiii^ 

efiff 

ojfiii^U) mbsaemib eaatAu^S 
GsKtreiriM OAsiror aairmucBiir 

Ocoremb ^tleu Oaencnib loaorsu 
OoeiTOTifa'ssirsBn- Gaenen^ aitiun 
Qasitot 90 Gaettor uanua 
lonensu Oasiren loAiaor Gaoi^isna 
laffciToib uMTCitfii intsk 
c^ajffotP uj(!p^ ad)iun6gdP 

20 ftd)iuaoRlP ^ncu s^iunsRiP Gioirscm 

•^vuffotP ffirm a^iuacsrfl iuijS(§ 
c&ujasBdP ft&ujncDRp aibiSs 

adMuaoRiP oma acAti-iS ^a^niao^B 
anioGun^ iua^a) amoGua^ ^ibu 
amaOuaj# ito aaioGuff ^lu# 
amaGuir^ uAco^ auNtgj-” ODa^ata 
airi^lt asA^a# ^iPiu 
airA^aiP aA^g padpaf u|^uj 
aiTili^iP LMTckn^ acnnit^ asAfaaia 

30 anOoi# airOailR Gaaa 
fifGaill GaimJ airOarf* ffUMi® 
laO^g^paiF 9 fm taG^piMP aiatu 
laO®^ tair^ai laO^pa# a 
udl0fiBft aiffohP 1000^ OsiiiG 



Nami at tk* Taall Pmt MatUaai la thanta Ikaatra if Aiikattha Naiilap. 




pao^nfi pam pvitiaJ^ (ip»niP 
Oiasffff Ktrilcoi-i 

AJT#flP eUffITClP 

(ugncrf* oiirnaiP 

40 Aj0iTfiiP iii0c<i)«j0 Qiim«PGiu aas 
cuffnoP «uuB9 eu!iff«P gniaciP 
GiaiTft6Bi GiarGmcSi CuMiSflir 
mp uffA) acuOffn;^'^ Oncjn^isoB 
@iG^n«nu) W 9 ^mp u 9 »ueSi*,« u^iB 
»({^ili9. laconpA O^nifuffn tAaai «9 
4^isGj9ffc(P ujffffa? aGuiPsdbP iDcungiA 
Off® ufiQp moi^ an^cif' 

<^® unguBf^ ffnaj«aiFI 
lARiftctT (^uencn tAcufttf) uaif 

50 Gu0i6iiluj Gcu« ami^csH ^dcbbt 

avSipeS apat a&^iPa>« 
iii^p a-Q(ivf«fi ennojeiB 

Ocuerrn 6 U«PQuj aStu^io^fiai uau 0 
&B @S)CUfilP GftOTiPC'jm LJTffCUlb 
ffnosiftu) i 3 M.pin gauan infaiiA 

an(j( ciT^^ affniUAib i^u0* 

« 

a.^iu ffiR^iPana u^ojaG^cu ^iPcdiu 
anioi i?#«Duj BAffnaicmi 

^iPflauj mp intiA* 

60 JcPiu ^cdbrui JiPomjuiq fi%§i 

$l^aim iurft br^ia 
a.Oa«oP OTioi^ OunrciFill owlouiP 
•fgiTOJB 0 ttgig €uk 0 GucnaiP 
Giaa GuciroP Gum aSg^^ 
a«{S «ar«BrLib •cdicuri.ib antS 
tu^mCi i 9 iP«Biu sffwinli tSIWniu 
atk^panu i^iPcmj Oacnmifi^ 19.0GU) 
AwferoauMuir^ ^ilio paagipk uirn 
aghap Qpna^^g amlgm0 

70 uo«iii* pibQ^9 0g 

• 4 iftfii ufaav^ *V0 amiPGuj 
lAMdPfii^ uir^ ua#|p«il #gMH^ 

A^tlif. g^0 QaaagS 

74 ut* laaft^a# rmuiumm AianGw. 
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1 he names of the Ragas given in the above stanzas are;— 


Dhairavi. 

Vasanta lihairavi. 
Nattai Bhairavi. 
ChandrakaBhairavi. 
Chalaka Bhairavi. 
Ananda Bhairavi- 
Agiri Nattai. 

Sarnga Nattai. 
Kathara Nattai. 
Cbala Nattai. 
Bhupalam. 

Manjari. 

Padamanjari. 

Sri Ragam. 

Ranjani. 

Manoranjani. 

Sri Ranjani. 

Sruti Ranjani. 
Soolini. 

Deva Manohari 
Kamala Manohari. 
Mathava Manohari. 
Eesa Manohari. 
Sarasvati Manohari. 
Thannyasi. 

Suddha Thannyasi. 
Maruva Thannyasi. 
Saya Tharangini. 
Muhari. 

Kurinji. 

Mahara Kurinji. 
Nattai Kurinji. 
Koorchari. 

Kunthala Varali. 
Varali. 

Punnaga Varali. 

Pandu Varali. 
Nagasura Varali. 
Naga Varali. 

Suba PanthuVarali. 
Ramali. 


Svara Sindu. 
Bilahari 

Somasundaram. 

Vasantam. 

(jiopika Vasantam. 
Sri Naga Vasantam. 
Suddha Vasantam. 
Veera Vasantan. 
Bangalam. 
Vanaspati. 

Yamuna. 

Koulam. 

Kethara Koulam. 
Narayana Koulam. 
Poorva Koulam 
Malava Koulam. 
Kannada Koulam. 
Saya Koulam. 
Nanda Palam. 
Navaroju. 

Johini.' 

Indolam. 

Ilalitai. 

llalita Panchami. 
Suruti Malavam. 
Thodi. 

Ramakali. 

Andoli* 

Aravi. 

Perani. 

Malaram. 

Senapathi. 

Desatchi. 

Sakuli. 

Oothayabanu. 

Narayani. 

Mangala Boulam. 
Malahari. 

Padi. 

Vehavahini. 

Poorana Sootri. 


Mangala Kousikai. 
Malavam. 

Malava Sriragaro. 
Desi Kalyani. 
Yamuna Kalyani. 
Poori Kalyani. 
Poorva Kalyani. 
Mohana Kalyani. 
Sama Kalyani. 
Ameeru Kalyani. 
Desi Kalyani. 
Gambeera Kalyani. 
Sama Kandam. 
Chintamoni. 
Kambodi. 

Neela Kambodi. 
Hari Kambodi. 
Yathukula Kambodi 
Kumba Kambodi. 
Sanjoli. 

Chitra V'elavali. 
Velavali. 
Madhyamapati. 
Keeranavali. 

Kouri. 

Kandara vam. 
Sarangam. 

Pirntharava Sarangam 
Saru Kamadn „ 
Pipasu. 

Oothajra Chandirkai 
Devakiriya. 

Natha Namakiriya. 
Narayanakiriya. 
Natha Ramakiriya. 
Guntakiriya. 

Sindu Ramakiriya. 
Naga Nadam. 
Oosani. 

Samantham. 

Neelambari 


Mega Viranji. 

Pallathi- 

Kamaju. 

Kaisikam. 

Gandhari. 
Devagandhari. 
Soorya Kandari. 
(.'■handra Kandari. 
Oothaya Kandari. 
Pandi. 

Kalanithi- 

Kalingam. 

Saveri. 

Suddha Saveri. 

Soka Saveri. 

A saveri. 

Sahana. 

Manohari. 

Kapi. 

Kapi Kannadam* 
Kannadam. 

Varuna Piriya. 
Karakara Piriya. 
Shanmuga Piriya. 
Sourashtiram. 
Simha Haram. 
Durham. 

Mamsa Doni. 

Sarasvati. 

Shankaraparanam. 

Deerashan karapara.- 
nam. 

Suranavali. 

Moni Rangu 
Manji. 

Kamatakam* 

Churuti. 

Chenchuruti. 


Nuim of the Ttmll Pans mentionod in Bhnrata Shutre of Arabotthn Navoirr. 


« 


Mehaiiam. 

Jagan Mohanam. 

Atana. 

Biakadam. 

The Chief Ragas. 

^uir<3nt£ 

euiT^QaiT 6S>a^fti£ Aiairof* utcuarf* 
ucucu^ uSiKG^ncfTib ui—la^ <j<PGuj 
ii)(r0aiueBBr i^trilooL. euaiii/iix) 
GucnotP Ignau) uiaiairenifa 3n.ifiBS^ 
GactreiP airiKairif^ j^rrusCuir^ sus6^GSifk 
£fies>xi Q^aoti^iP idrcitciS' 
?0GeuiP Qjtfi G^rri^. 

j^ ortLoi) i?iPflDujGeu en>roue«f apu0a9 

£^esnu osPiutr^Giun 

Gl-itobii^iu ifinGcuil u.ira oionij^^oiDOU 
•f^SbuGuiU Gai^uuG iJcnoGun. 


Sayntavi. Sujavandhi Kagupti. 

Noothanachandrika. Thujavauthy Kouli. 

Kcethi Koulam. Pouli. Parasu 

Mu^'nmnlava Koulam. Mesa Pmili. Mandali. 


i he following is <i list of the chief Ragas he mention ao<>vi': > 


Mega Viranji. 

I'alainanjari. 

Kouli. 

1 )esi. 

Kurinji. 

Narayani. 

Gandhari. 

Saraiigam. 

Bhupalam. 

Nattai. 

Kambodi 

riiodi. 

Kaisikam. 

X'asantham. 

llalitai. 

Ramakiriya. 

V'arali. 

I’ltuli. 

Oevakirya. 

Velavali. 

Malahari. 

Seeragam. 

Deshachari. 

Bliairavi. 

Pailathi 

Ifangalam. 

Malavi. 

< iiiiidakiriya. 

Indolam- 

Koortchari. 

Saveri. 

I'hannyasi. 


He says that he based his work on that of Bharita and that it was a summary 
of the same. We may see some kind of resemblance between the R.igas used during 
the time of this writer, who lived about 200 years ago. and those used during the time 
of Sarnga Dev. But there is a vast diileruitcc in I he names of the 1 .tmil Ragns of the 
period of the -Sage Pingaia who lived before him. So it clear that these names 
came into use after the period when foreign names were habitually given to Tamil 
Ragas. Among his list of chief Ragas the following are Ragas used by the ancient 
TamiliausMegaviraiiji, Kurinji. Kaisikam, Varali, Indolain. N'arayani. Nattai. 
Seeragam, Bangalam. Kuorchari. Gandhari. Kouli. Velavali. Uhairavi and I'hanniyasi. 
Because the ancient works treating about the 12.000 ancient Isais used by the 
Tamilians in the Hrst Ooli. the order of their Swarams and the system of singing them 
have been lost, he mixes a number of foreign names used by writers of foreign 


languages and says that it is a summary of the work of Ahastya. Kroin this we must not 
suppose that the Ragas he mentions were in existence at the time of Ahastya. Though 
it is out of place to give a list of his Ragas here, yet we give it in order to convince 
readers that the I'amilians who learnt foreign tongues gave foreign names to the Rugas 


they were singing and wrote musical works in foreign languages. This was the reason 
why all Isai Tamil came tu be written in foreign tongues in course of time. 
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It we note carefully (i) the names of ancient Ragas used in the time of the 
sage Pingala who lived immediately after the period of the third Sangam, ( 2 ) the name 
ot those mentioned by Bharata as belonging to ancient times, (j) the names of those 
of the period of Bharata, ( 4 ) the names of those mentioned in Sangeetha Ratnakaram 
based on the work of Bharata, ( 5 ) the names of those in use at the time of Arabattha 
Navalar, and f 6 ) the names of those at the present day we shall be able to conclude that 
South Indian Music, and works relating to it even as early as the first Ooli. were very 
extensive, that during the time of the Second .Sangam they were compamtively less ex¬ 
tensive, that at the period of tlie third they became much more small like the 
middle portion of the Oudukai, that after the period of the taird Sangam and during the 
time of Bharata ( 5 th century A. D.) foreign words were introduced and works written 
whi<'h had doubts abattt Srutis, that more extensive works were written during the 
time of Surnga Dev ( 13 th century; and that the ancient Isai Tamil and its lakshanams 
are being written in a foreign language and used at the present time. We find that 
as no definite knowledge of Srutis existed after the ihini Sangam these gradually dis¬ 
appeared. 

g. Ragas found in Abithana Chintamani. 

The Chief Ragas Page 639 640. 


1. Mega Viranchi. 9 . I'adamanjari. 17. Kouli. ' 25. Desi. 

2. Kurinji. 10. Narayani. i 18. Gandhari. 26. Sarangain. 

3 . Bhupalam. 11. Nattai. ■ 19. Kambodi. 27. Thodi. 

4 . Kaisikam. 12. Vasantam. 20. Ilalitai. 28. Kamakiriya. 

5. Varali. 13. I'ouli. 21. Devakiriya. 29. Velavali. 

6. Malahari. 14. Seeragam. 22. Desakshari. 30. Bhairavi. 

7. I*allathi 15. Bangalam. 23. Malavi. 31. Guntakiriya. 

8. Indolam. 16. Koorchari. 24. Saveri. I 32. Thannyasi. 

These are also found in the list of Arabattha Navalu.-. 


The Male and Female Radas. 


Male Ragas 

Female Ragas. 

Bhairavi 

Devakiriyai. 
.Mega Viran ji 
Kurinji. 

Bhupalam 

Velavali. 

.Malahari. 

Pouli. 

Seeragam 

Indolam. 

Pallathi. 

Saveri. 

Padamanjari 

Dcsi. 

Ilalitai' 

Thodi. 


Male Ragas. 

Female Ragas. 

Vasantam 

Ramakiri^'a. 

Varali. 

Kaisikam. 

Malavi 

Guntakiriya. 

Narayani. 

Koorchari. 

Kangalam 

Thannyasi. 

Kambodi. 


Kouli. 

Nattai 

Deshakshari. 

Gandharam. 

Sarangam. 



Rajas found in Abitkana Chintamani. 


Thukka Ragas. 

1. Agiri- 
2' Kantaravam. 

3. Neelambari. 

4. Biyakatai. 

6. Punnaga Varali. 
6. Varali. 

Joyful Ragas. 

1. Kambodi. 

2. Thannyasi. 

3 . Saveri. 

War Ragam. 

1. Nattai. 



Ragas of the Spring 
Season. 

1. Kambodi- 

2. Asaveri. 

3 . I'hannyasi. 

Ragas of the evening 

1. Kalyani. 

2. Kapi. 

S. Kannadam. 

4. Kambodi. 


Yama Ragam. 

1. Agiri. 



Morning Ragas. 

1. Indolam. 

2- Ramakali. 

3 . Deshakshari. 

4. Nattai. 

5 Bhupalam. 

Noonday Ragas. 

1. Sarangam. 

2. Deshakshari. 



With the exception of Agiri, Indolam. Ramakali, Sarangani and Bhupal m 
others may be sung at all times. 


Rojifas Pahs. 

For Venbii —Shankaraparananii 
Ahax'al —Thodi 

Panthuvarali. 

Katiturai —Bhairavi. 

„ Thalisai —Thodi. 


For /^r>i////(a>H-Kalyani. Kambodi, Madhya* 
mavatii 

Oo/a—Sourashtirain, 

Dfvaram —Bhupalam, 

PiUai Ktu'i —Kethara Koulam, 

/'’flrflMi—Kandarvam. 


The names of the above Ragas clearly show that they have been either chang¬ 
ed in a foreign language or given an entirely new name in a foreign language and then 
brought into use. In the modern time we speak of 72 Mother Ragas and their Jannya 
Ragas, and 1008 such are in use along with their Swarams in Aroganam and Avaroga- 
nam. Besides these we find from a Telugu work’that there are three Melams- Brahma 
Vishnu and Rudra—or Mother Ragas. with 4624 . 20 oand 72 Ragas in them respectively. 
But theauthor seems to be from a family ofvidwans in Isai Tamil in Tinnevelly. Accord¬ 
ing to him, Brahma Melam has 4624 Mother Ragas. I'here is a work in Telugu in the 
Tanjore Palace library Sarasvati Mahal—which gives the rules for Lakshanam as well 
as names for a 1000 of the above-mentioned Mother Ragas. It appears the author was 
a native of the Tamil country belonging to the Vellala community. But his work is in 
Telugu. The details about these will be given in the Part which treats about Ragas. 

All the above facts enable us to conclude that the I'amilians were experts in 
Isai Tamil or Music from very early times, and that they were in the habit of singing 
different puns to the accompaniment of different instruments to suit the various seasons, 
occasions, circumstances and the soil, so as to bring out the nine different tastes in their 
religious devotions, in the Sabhas of the Kings and in their dances on different occa¬ 
sions. The fact that the different kinds of superior Pahs satisfy the chief rules of seer, 
adi, Ethugai, Monai and Matthirai shows that they have been sung with different 


I 
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Thalams and with different puns from time immemorial. I'he Ahavals given below 
show that even the common Aliaval Pahs were sung along with the Puns. These 
Aahavals are taken from the 70 Paripadals of the last Sangam long* .before the age of 
Ilankovadigal- From the preface to frayanar Ahaporitl writte»i by Nakeeranar we see 
that numerous Paripadals existed in South Madura also the seat of the First Sangam. So 
we should conclude that similar padals were in existence from the time of the First 
Sangam long before the first Ooli and that they were sung in difiereiit Ragas. 

10 . Ragas found in Paripadal. 

Paripadal, the fifth of the Eight Thogais. 

Gmrrfim^nijpazu (^’tsucuit 

i@aiL|a|p 6 iS*iPii>^CBT suGS)c:))(^.]ma 

heathy ^«irsa)io!fip torruSesi 

^ongijiT (ipiiif'iT 

aj(($ioai>tp (tpemoiiLb MsmgiLi 

ujirai GioluGiuitG o.|GaaDacv>>ij 

Gisg@ ^uSGgnG ,ifg«8Bfiaj Gii^euxu 
Gffiij^ir Gaiaail G^msui^sbt qaip 
L|6B)Sis^ Lisuniii^ 

i5*(3ifaaeun ucvuui. 

ioo)lf«^ GaiTiLjan.iT authiSn 
^cuifik^ LiaGipassr 
snPa^pOeuir esPaiprr Gt^^sst 
u9a^gii)6a(iT| aC l-oisSt lArrirq dpiuib^ 

Gujg 6 Br(iT| isi1l.«u fiBiDaiemg ujgiriSip 
iSi9.u>^ig anibu Gantsiu^ 
uSarair oli*«sr«BrGgff i9.t6.(ipg ^luihu 
Gojif-uu Gajni9.air«nr t_i9.GujiTG 
UtiUUU CUi^g OJinu^^ 6T.|i?lf*9E8T 
SSa(l^ GUSUftTi 

(T>.|cuaii ^‘s^( 9 .u 

itGsu Gt^iM^iu u«uiTi.!a^ ^:3r|;S*Gu3.C!.:!i... 
i^or GaiihaDuaL|ir> ci9(TT4a(jp .^ra^jpimcr 
iUsBT |poibrs 8 >u>TM 3 ^giuaa<i> ^inai 0 «<T 
iSsa ag^^flUut aicAraoiou) ingif^igerr. 

(Sot qgj^^aa Gagagooioui ^gco.sfiicn 
ifisBT ®jPlP((pu) aJcdbrcBmctpii) ysnojiucTT 
i^or G^jpp(ip loactfdp liPssi^ 



Rt<M tomd ia Paripadtl. 


w<w Gu>tTei9(i{UMT siroj^sen 

0J(S^S2I Gu»T9ft«(ip 

(!pQJ<a^ utojoiiA iSjpCM 
Gialo ififiTiK^cSip iSlPlKfiGiAtt]^ ffnoTjpor 

Gc»^6;!t^ GffcuGconiM ^ujirGsiri^. GujnGoj 
(SffeuGojitiu (j^iuiiGainf. iS6aTG,g)CBr iQiuiTGaiTi9.u2km 

i^arG(g)aT miujnGAin^L 
<^6mG(g)6Br OIUJITGAITt^. ajlT%8l 
ifiovG^csr (DliuiTGa{n9. Gojir^^ariDi 
a9L_(^60)(-. s^d^ofer jS^ouaniA 

4IOj4tu>I 9. Giflcu GUivfiA^ unioq 
u0u>L|G^ffi^ LjnioL^ ii^i9.Gui(U6Br u0u>u| 

^(Aru^mq ^!lA)GiAcufli unii^q #i6B>j)^350Uj«sr 
u0t2>L| Anii^G^^tu uAutyessrsDCU 

Qairi^-Gu) 0Si*d^iii^Qj£m uaiAq 

AGiftAD'-u iijassrA(^i» a Gum 

GA(TGfli)u>a|0 GAUkcnmqib Geutbcntoqiii ^fidbtcD)u>q 

(k^erreu^ q68)L.ctD.i.' uVweu^ u9%uG.ij 

Gurrip d] (3u9iPsg><j> GunipiDiA 

lanpQfj uinpp o$*9b)Giu rSivartf,^ 

uxrp^oi) d^ifiuviT GAetf.i^ i^cuGjgaKo 

GaiipiDiaBiA ttSmpst GunpiaAiiu Gug^Gar 

lacBTAGarr <9sP6BrAGA«Qr sui9.€t|Gaj jI^SImGuj 

Gft^crf^d^ iu0tuiA«)rf) Gioesf*6iDaj 

I'AAfiu'T .lifTi^asoriTA AonresBRootu 

GundroiPry Q^ajar^n g^wiiu lonffu 

G (ri^fi\u iSesxiiiSfi^^ ftnuicna 

lutksst n>0LlL-^ ^i^uu4* ujiTiijfloeu 
i^oToPip i^eoipA'- s>',cnes)6u 
aiotG^ 06Br6Br GeuiU (tp<^Aj«s>6u 
i^cmG(g) 7a(G@ d^cscrdi. tod^uocnp 
AiipMuioDO .f^€nip*^if p uA(5u: ucv4 3e)r 
.uiTcv(ipiM AL.utM'^^ (unpffli i.Ga,iM 
AtT«va)|pii i^drpdpih tSr>*^>! 

ux^AioPOi GiAiuGcuiOi G<>u!Di GuujGfffT 
li—MAmS G^ut i^Giu'CAr g^iTGucuir 
G^0ipA0>A iucnifi^uS 9JiiAn4G^nq 4Gaj 
tUAIOOl GffAi AaffCITfiBI 4GiU 
ajAiffAin GaxjOlmt^i^iI CfOMdP iGuj, 
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i 

rtH'j 




fti aidN* tiirGcyoff^^K udilOj 

1 

Anitu>6^-A^ip (Sojpfi 

£nu)oSi* tSsmipA^oi ^loeun.i ^sbtGsu 
^ amSBBTiDIIH AI—IAl^^SQT AlCJp^iT mfSIU> 
eimstesei^essf usssi^on^iCurrh-nr psorGsu 

uji9,a|6a)rp irAcff^ gnG^i G^r^GfiT 
CifiGeuso^if ujGAa,$.<3) GsuLGuasis pssTGsu 
ovuetaa GiunsiOTyu L|sm0q (ipA.#*uj 
G^9 itgb>a lunn^DOor icssBTiiisi ^ssbiiI<G;fit.?u)ii 
i^uoTt^sor ojir 1 GijC'(isr ucuiirG^iTjpGuiTSBr .peniG.ii 
ifiiibiicruisuiTA Gan •'ATemipu^iA Gurrsuiii^rTiT Guncsrposr 
GiAMs^esoin G6 U'ms3)a eBiueoafiUfl ^nu9an 
‘.v,ifes>& i£>A6(i* (i^^ipemsu Galju 
lEffujp GTif>((p«8)AA Airis^cfr 

sun;;(g%o 6ud\eiP^|p icmpG^niDiic 

n9GGani9.u iS'piii^ GiAeoremA^ C^irgQr>6' 
fioPiear GA*.b^^ 

AiTiTUDfiyS^ii) ^fiOTiDi'SnT .^rv!B Gunn^xicSH. j.: 

^iTu>o^iu Ai—iTUU£0>i— G'ijirGiJ 

Acop'uSbii AriTLC£0)|^ GuiTiui^ luesrsor 
!r>i-:mip.u 6B8iiDiLbL{oma i^ecPajiA;:^ G^linGii 
Ca^Jj'A GaoHiT a|pp i'goiorCT 

uitG;/' UiTiJ.i_iciiT.ti G^ttGuj 
ii'prh^s ^emGp 

#pi)G^iT g^^'ju j(j}6nt- GiunGij 
u9(3l9pu LS(j^Gu ifn Gni^^ 

G^n^Gun uik^asr opooriflit.t G^itGiu 
jJ6BT%m ujr^ei' SBruriiSj^jjiT f&CBr%BT^ 

^fkesP^ SieercaP su^uG aj^soruiu 

t^ar gaiifl apfitj lutr^A 

GAirsmdp^'^iT logL^ofsor L|A^£SIhA ucuGsu. 

sf —u0ai^«cMri_l^/i;f AUiMjicfff G«l1u (^^^cGatBHru uro^aiirarir ii9uu0«^G/ 

ai0Qiocvu^uu./ G,«ti^ 

GtAcu0ll uoilG. . udbiGjI ^iwl. 

Here the servant maid assures the lady of the time of the eoming of the 

chieftain. 

Kesavanar Pattu. The Isai by the same author. The Pun is Nar Thiram. 

These padals were gathered from very old palmyra leaf writings relating on 
Medicine hy M.R.Ry. Oulaganatha rillai Avl., son of Mr. l.akshmana Pillai, Palace 
physician of Tanjore and Tamil Pandit, Kalyaiiasundram High School. 


Some renariu aa ngards the Calonlation of Alofas which arc said to hive Itesa awd in the mnslo of South India. '>n:< 


It appears that there were many/kfr/r.v just like the Paripadals above <|iu)ted 
where the composer wa.s one and he who set it to a Pun was another. The name of the 
Ragam is given. In some case.s the composer of the stan^ca has set it to music himself. 
This means that all ancient poetr3’ was capable of being sung to Kagas. This poetry 
reflects in a remarkable degree an excellence, pregnancy of meaning and dexotion not 
found anywhere else, i here are many reasons to suppi>sc that this sweet and excellent 
Tamil and the difl'erent arts and Sciences writter, in it have <lcg( neraic<l owing to the 
mistake of the lamilians themselves. We see at thi* present day the jxarents of chil¬ 
dren. wlu* have become ungrateful when they grew up. being supported by strangers. 
In the same way after the destruction of the ancient I'amil province ami the three San- 
gams, the literature has been saved to a certain extent and patroni.scd and comnunitaries 
written on it by Aryans and other .strangers who bad appreciated its eN«-ellence, Kven 
here only those works on grammar, and tlc’se wriUen in prose b.ive be»*ii preserver! 
while other ancient works have all dis ipp. ared altogether, ^’et we .see here and there 
the traditional Tamil Music of the licriod i f the coinmeiitators. If ilu \ harl only erdlee- 
ted together the different amsnirs of I a mil miisir* in use at the tunc there will be no 
doubt that the Seieiue of Tamil Music will In- far superior to that of any other Music 
in the world. 

II. Some remarks as regards the Calculation of Alagus which are 
said to have been used in the music of South India. 

Though <1 is thousands of years since the works «>ii l.sai Tamil fiave been des¬ 
troyed yet Karnatic music is held in emiiRnce by all. because it is the most scientific as 
w ell as must practical. If we notice the four kinds of Yal mentioned in .Silappadikaratn 
the lour Jathis ol puns and their sy.siem of alagu we lind that it beats all modern musi¬ 
cal systems so far as its science is com'erned. When we rompare the .Sootrams of this 
e.\cell<*nt Isai Tamil we find .some contradictory statements here and there, chiefly in 
the system of .Magus. 

Where he derives the Swarams by the Sa-P.\ sci ics rprocc'eding by fifths) on 
the right and the Sa-.Ma .-cries (proceeding by fourths) on the left, he makes im ntion 
also of the Swarams with a less number of Alagus Whi te S.\-I'a fbx li tbs) is i y ami 
Sa-Ma (by fourths) is y. .some swarams have only u. and some 11 instead of i1 his 
doubt occurs in many places It is this that led many pcojtle to say that there were 22 
Srutis in the octave. Thtxsc who did not understand its real meaning wrote their theo¬ 
ries in different ways. We are one of tho.se who declare that the theory of 22 srutis in 
the octave will never suit the modern ganam and we Ciui as.surc the advocates of the 
Owavimsati Srutis that such a thing never existed. 

Let us take the system of .XIagus of Saniga Dev who is considered a very 
ancient authority on music. His system i.s 4. 3. 2. 4, 4, j, 2. Here if we notice the 
swarams with the 13 Srutis by the Sa-Pa series (by tilths) we find that Sa to Pa = 
3. 2. 4. 4=13. Ri to Dha=2. 4. 4. 3=1 j. (Ja to Nt = 4, 4. 3, 2= 13. Ma to Sa=4, 3, 2, 4= 
13, while Pa to Ri =3. 2, 4. 3-12. Dha to Ga=: 2, 4, 3, 2-=n and Ni to Ma=:4. 3. 2, 4- 
13. This is the Alagu system of Neythal Yal. The same difficulty occurs in the Sa-Ma 
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serirs (by fourths). Instead oI'Sa-Ma=9. wc get dift'erent numbers, e. g. Sa to Ma 
= 3. i. 4=9. Ki to Pa = 2,4, 4= 10, (iA to I)ii.\--4.4. 3= 11 and Ma to Ni=4,3, 2=9. We 
have noted already in pages 491 to 495 that while changt- of graham is made the .Alagus 
will also change in conformity with it. 'riicrc the an ount of the Alagu.s is also different. 
V\ here the Swarams ought to be 13 by the Sa-I'a series (fifths) it is wrong to get 12 
and 11. In the same manner the Swarams of the Sa-Ma series (fourths) which should 
proceed by 9’s go hy los and 1 is. Calculations sh«<uld aim at greater preciseness. 

** djp^uj jgieifi 6T6Br|{90 isffuailem 
9uua e.csoiiT6t?6Br ’* 

This stanza .says that the music muster should have such a trained ear as to 
understand the perfect combination »)f the Swarams Sa and P.*. The ancient Tamilians 
who fixed such a rule can never admit Sa Pa 10 be 13 at one time and 12 and ii at 
other times. It any body use.s them who will admit that they are just ? Is it right to 
have 10 and 1 1 in place ol 9 i Who will not declare that these are wrong ? Can they 
not see that such an Alagu sy.stem is wrong ? 


The minute Arithmetical Calculations of the ancient Tamilians. 

We see indications in different places that the ancient Tamilians had a very 
minute system of Arithmetical calculations. We have the expression " 90 
tSt-iuriLQi-A “I shall not yield even an Immi (1/2150400)”. The Tamilians are 
even at the present day in the habit of asking a man who w'ants to be very precise 
in his dealings, •* What? Are you calculating down to the vtry Immi ?” 

If one is asked to divide 1 equally among three persons, this is how one pro¬ 
ceeds .— 


Three kals (quarters) make three quarters, remainder one kal or quarter. 
Three Mahanis (t*«) make .Mumlani, remainder Mahani, or yV. 


T 

T 


hree Kanis (A) make Makani, remainder Half Ma (;.',). 

hree Half kanis make kani .\raikani, remainder Araik i.i 
So on. 


(2 Munthiris) and 


Two Munthiris are the Again, when asked to divide two equally 

among three he proceeds thus 


Three halves are equal to lii, remainder J. 

Three eighths form § and the remainder is d (2^ Ma). 

Three Makanis form tw’o Makanis, remainder a kani. 

Three Munthiris form Araikani’ Munthiri, remainder Munthiri (one keel 
Munthiri equals 21 Immis.) 


Twenty one divided among three gives 7 each. 

So we see that the I amilians are in the habit of doing sums even now 
mentally without jolting down the items either on palmyra leaf or paper as Kalay 


The minute Arithmetical CalouUtions of the undent Temiilans. 


Maganii Kani. Araikani. Keel Arayarikal, Mukani, Munthiri, Immi or seven. We see 
that they had Tables to divide numbers like 3 , 5 , 7 , 11 , 13 and 17 and their products. 


1/8,8938346,3033730,0000000 

Therthugal 

6* 

make 

I 

N unmanal. 

1/3676114,6618880.0000000 

Nunmaual 

too 

»• 

M 

Vellam. 

1/36761,1466188,8000000 

V'ellam 

60 

11 

l« 

Kuralvataipidi. 

1/606,8634436,4800000 

Kiiralvalaipidi 40 

• • 


Kathirmunai. 

1/14,8063110,9130000 

Kathirmunai 

20 

tf 

I ' 

Sindhai. 

1/7448166,6466000 

Sindhai 

14 

i» 

• » 

Nagavindam. 

1/639011,1104000 

Nagavindam 

17 

91 

• 1 

Vindam. 

1/31304.7713000 

Vindam 

7 

• • 

• ll 

Baham. 

1/4470,6816000 

Uaham 

6 

M 

’ II 

Bar.dham, 

1/746,1136000 

Bandham 

5 

It 

• 1 

Gunam. 

1/140,0397300 

Gunam 

9 

la 

I* 

Anu. 

1/16.6680800 

Anu 

7 

If 

•1 

Mummi. 

1/8,3664400 

Mummi 

11 

1 l 

• 1 

Immi. 

1/8160400 

Immi 

21 

99 

tl 

Keel Munthiri 

1/103400 

Keelmunthiri 

330 

19 

99 

Mel Munthiri. 

1/830 

Melmunthiri 

320 

If 

99 

One. 


We may say with certainty that such minute calculations were used in the 
dealing of precious stones, measurement of ground and in astronomy. Although such 
an elaborate system is not in use at present yet vve cannot say that they are not 
altogether in use. Many a villager whom we treat with contempt as belonging to the 
Karnatic times is an expert in this ancient arithmetical system- We may think that 
such a minute and elaborate system is unnecessary at the present day when such things 
as monthly payments, daily wages, cubic contents of timber, square measurement of 
ground, weights, auspicious and other days with reference to the stars, the combination 
of grahams etc-,are obtained from convenient pocket diaries! But for the diary we 
shall be completely nonplussed- But a boy who knows the Tamil system ol Arithmetic 
can deal with them mentally. We may put down one of the three equal divisions of 
three as f and two of such divisions into f. why, in fact | is the place where Pa is 
located in a Veena. But we are rest assured that the exact measurement of f can only 
be obtained by the Tamil system and not by any other. 

They were acute enough to divide 1 into 3150400 Immis and to say that 
716800 Immis were a third of it. When any calculation is asked of them they would 
go on working it-lUt as Kalai Magani Kani Araikani Keel Ari)*a Araikal Mukani 
Munthiri Immi, seven and so on. Just as we use coins as Rupees. Annas and Pies 
and weights as Param, Maunds. Viss, Seer. Pallam, Virahanidai, and Panavidai the 
ancients were in the habit of using names tor the minutest fractions. We find 
that the ancient Immis 1 / 2150400 . In the same way they had different names for 
fractions down to Therthugal. In astronomy they had the following Table, 
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'ifl« 


a Vitharparai = 

a I'harparai = 

a Vigalai = 

n Kalai = 

a Pagai = 

a Rasi — 


6 o Tharparai. 
6c> Vigalai. 

6o Kalai. 

6o Pagai. 

30 Rasi. 

12 Mandalain. 


I'liis shows the minuteness of their astronomical calculations. It goes 
without saving that tiie ancients were expelts not only from today or yesterday but 
Iroin very early times in Isai Tamil, arithmetic and allied sciences. 

13. The. great experts in different Kalais of Tamil. 

We have noted before that, after the (irst (^oli, i.e.. after the advent of the 
.\ryan.s into South India, they divided the people into four c.i.stes and also fixed the 
ceremonic-' for c:.ch (»f them. Of these the .Siidra> or Vellalas have held very high 
l»<:>.sitions under the ancient Pandya and Chola Rajas as prim*- ministers, Sampratis, 
(Sampirithi Pillai) A mbassadors. (I'hanathi Pillai) Monyagais, (Maniyakara Pillai) 
Acc*iuntants,(Kanakka Pillai) KarbarsfKai wari Pillai)and Priests in the temple besides 
being Aclinrys, Thamhirans, Matatliipathis. Pandara Sunnidhis, Samaya Gurus, Desi- 
kars. Kavirayars. Pulavars. Teachers and .\nnavis. In olht-r words they have held 
lir.sl positions in Loukei-ka as well as Vydeeka (unctions. The Tamil countr\' was 
thus eminent f'oi a very long time. Rut at the time of the last Sangam, the .Aryans 
usurped the places occupied by the Vellalas in the Pandya kingd«)m which was the 
cause of its gradual downfall, .\vayar who furesaid this said “ mO a'offfJair (Jsrw #ira/u. 

QsirQe^-aflQis«ir M’IQ'S /orrsvira/ircir lai^SufuMMar 

I neunm, jfifi ^'od* jfijr*" “ If the Brahmins arc made prime ministers they will influence 
him to do what they wish. If one's own relation arc placed in such a position there 
will he strife. If a Vy.sya is made prime minister he will ill-lreal the subjects, ff the 
men of the fourth caste or Vellalas be made ministers they will do the work satisfac¬ 
torily, yea. they will even give their life when rendering help." Here she seems to have 
given her advice to the Sovereigns as to how they should rub- their kingdom. But 
the rulers never p.iid attention to her advice. They became degenerate. The Sangams 
liecame disor.gani>ed. and the kings gradually lost the prestige of their position. 
When the Pandya kings lost the help of the Wllalas, who defended them as their 
own lives, they (the kings) became poor and in course of time were despised by their 
own pettple. This is but the nature of the times. Like the proverb which .says that 

'* though the t;u>k gets dry the stone with 
which the tank is built need not fear”, though the P.sndya kingdom is lost, the Vellalas 
who held chief positions in it are distinguished even to day in many arts and Sciences. 

All the Tamils know M.R.Ky Meenakhisundaram Pillai Avergal who lived 
about 30 years ag«i. He had m^ny distinguished schGlar<. as his students, such as 
M. R. Ry. I hcagaraja ( heitiar .Avl. M. R. Ry Shodasavathanam Subbaraya Chettiar 
.\vl, M. R. Ry. Swaminatha Kavirayar Avl, M. R. Ry. Munsif Vedanayagaro Pillai 
Avl, M. R. Ry. Varahaneii Savarimuthu Pillai Avl. Trichinopoly, M. R. Ry. 
Kandasami Pillai .\vl. M. R. Ry. Ilakyam Perianna Pillai Avl. Trivadi, .M. R. Ry. 
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Kandasami Pillai AvI, M. R. Ry. Subramania Desikar AvI, M. K* Ky. Mahamahopa- 
dbyaya V'. Saminatna Iyer Avl, and others, lie had during his time many another 
expert in Tamil literature, such as, M. R. Ry. Karunguli Ramalingam Pillai AvI, 
M. R. Ry. Arumuga Navalar Avl, M. R. Ry. Saravana Pcrumal Iyer Avl, and 
M. R. R}'. Visahapcrumal Iyer Avl. We often hear about the distinguished scholar¬ 
ship of M. R. Ry. Nellayappa Kavirayar Avl, M. R. Ry. Thirikooda Rajappa Kavirayar 
Avl, M. R. Ry. Arunachalla Kavirayar Avl, M. R. Ry. Kandasami Kavirayar Avl, 
M. R. Ry. Arasan Shanmugam Pillai Avl. of Sholavandan. M. R. Ry. I.Hgavayengar 
Avl, M. R. Ry. Pandarasannadhi Arabalavana Desikar .Avl, and M. R. Ry. Arumuga 
Thambiran Avl, and others. The names of the great Tamil Scholars of ancient times, 
such as, Avvai, Kapilar, Thiruvalluvar, Varaguna Pandyan. Athi \’eera Kama Pandyan. 
Kulasekara Pandyan. Pillai Pandyan. Pugalendi. KHml>ar, .Ambigapati, Periinthevanar, 
Thayumana Swamigal. Katchiap[>a Sivachariar. .Nammalwar, (Inanasambanda 
Swamigal, Sundaramoorti Swamigal. .\ppa:', Maniok.ivasagar, Kulasekara Ahvar, 
Seraman Perumal Nayanar, Pattinatthn Pillayar. Ariinagiri Nathar, Sekilar, Kumura- 
gurupara Swamigal, Swaminatha Desikar. .Sivagnana Munivar. Katchia)>pa Munivar, 
Sivaprakasa .Swamigal, and Voerama Mnnivar are well known to every one. From 
the list it is evident that the Vellalas were the majority among those Scholars who 
made researches into Tamil language and caused its growth from the earliest times, 
in the three .Sangams and even at the modern day. 

In the commentary on the 75th Soot ram of Porul .Athigaram of Natchinar- 
kiniyar. the commentator on Tholkaupiam it is said that 

“ Logic and arithmetic are the subjects f<ir the Vellalas '' 
and in other places of the same work that Isai Tamil and Nataka 'Tamil are their 
heritage. 

In the commentary on the 19ih stanza of Poral Padalam of Perundevanar, 
the Commentator on Veerasholyam of Putthamitranar it is .said that the six functions 
of the Vellalas are;--giving gifts, ploughing, rearing of cow.s. carry ing on of trade, 
learning stringed instruments, and walking in the path of goodness as pointed out by 
priests. From all these, as well as from the fact that many of the Vellalas of the 
present day arc .scholars in Tamil (frammar and Prose liieraiure, in A.strology, 
Vedantam and Music, we can unhesitatingly say that the Tamilians were proficient in 
lyal, Isai and Natakam—the Muiiamil—from very ancient lime-,/./., from the age of 
the First Sangam in South Madura or Lemuria up to the presemt time. We can quite 
believe that the'Tamilians were never in the habit of borrowing from others, nor 
calling other peoples' properties their own. 

It is to be mentioned with deep regret that the Tamilians who had been 
scholars from the earliest times gradually lost the .subtlety and exiei).siveness ol their 
sciences and became degenerate. Ancient works not only had some hidden mystery 
in them but also gradually dwindled down so much so that they are nut within the 
understanding of many. I'his applies also to the science of Music. Or else there will 
not be so much dilVereiice in the calculation of <Vlagus. Perhaps they did this so as to 
save it from the contumely of people, first like the egg which Columbus made tu stand! 
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14. Hoyr the doubt as regards Srutis rose from the mystery oommon 

in Isai Tamil 

Noble readers! What shall we say about the excellence of the mu^c.^ef 
South India as gathered from the Ayapalai and its fourteen kovais used by the ancient 
in South India, the Vattapalai and its 12 puns, the seven palais derived from each of 
the puns, the four Yals and their Jathis, the 103 puns and 12,000 Ragas derived, from 
them, the innumerable Yals, the modes ot singing, the extensiveness of the Thalams, 
the minuteness of the Abinayams, and the use of the different kinds of percussion • 
instruments ? Who is competent enough to describe the dignity and antiquity of 
of Iyal,'Isai and Natakam, the Muttamil? When those who dwelt to the north of 
South India say that Music came from the east, do they not refer to the 'I'amil country 7 
Whhn they repeatedly declare that Karnatir Music is very scientific and is worthy of 
all praise, do they not refer to the music of South India ? When they refer to the 
Swarams which are used in chanting the Vedas and in rendering the separate Ragas 
beautifully, are they not the Swarams of Ayapalai and Vattapalai V Are not the 
Swarams used by foreigners now the same as the Swarams obtained by the Sa>Pa and 
Sa'Ma principle, (P'lfths and fourths) such as, Oolai from Tharam, Kural from Oolai, 

Ili from Kural, Thuttham from Hi, Vilari from Thuttham and Kaikilai from Vilari ? 
Are these not the Swarams used in instruments like the Veena and in the vocal music 
of South India ? Are these the Swarams that are now open to doubt and their very 
numbers in the octave doubted whether they are 22 or more ? What injustice! We 
regret that this has been the fate of the music that flourished in South Madura after 
the destruction of that celebrated city of India I It is also a matter for pity that those 
who attempted to reestablish the music made matters worse t Those who knew it 
were not kind enough to instruct the ignorant. It is to be deeply deplored that though 
South Indian Music was borrowed from by everyone, the very shape of it has become 
unrecognisable. 

% 

Gentlemen I We have noticed before that on account of the preeminence of 
this science of music, the deity himself was pleased with it, that devotees made use of 
it in the praise ofihe deity, and that it was extensively used by kings, queens, princes 
and princesses, nobles and sages. If we enquire if 'such a custom exists now, we 
understand that every one who praises the deity makes use of the Thevara Puns which 
have a tendency to melt the heart. We see in our daily experience that a labourer 
who returns home alone after nightlhll,a beggar with his cocoanut shell, a mendicant with 
his. annakavadj, and a Tiiathan who begs his handful of rice- from door to door are in 
the habit of singing these devotional puds. We are not strangers to the fact that the 
westerners sing their hymn.s in praise of God unanimously in one voice from the king 
down to a sweeper. It is a matter lor regret that our ancestors who wrote about such 
excellent music left a few of its mysterious points hidden .so that it might be known 
only to the few who might have the patience to l^rn the mystery of it from a‘ jpiru. 
Just ss sages themselves declare that there are hidden keys to the scienees of Ateitomy, 
Medicine. Yogam and Gnanam, there is a hidden key to this sdunce' also; We shall do 
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well to ukip note of a few amsams of it'here as they would- be of great use in removing 
the doubts about the Sruti.s of South Indian music. They say 

** Ucrf^ODUJ SUh 9 S(»^«OttJlIlQiJICw!l 

ume.^ uMBp OuA^lciTinLiIi une^Or ** 

**Ju8t as the man who attempted to plough the field trusting that the dew 
was enough for the sod to be turned was disappointed, the secret would be known 
only to those men of knowledge who took the greatest pains in understanding it and 
not to men like the silly farmer who mistook the dew for the rain **. This is also sup« 
ported by the stanza , 

u OuuMJird uLlL_odiQs sniinih <nuiiu> |S4tO«i&r'UR(BuLL(l a.|pd)A)Off.” 

'I'hus they left their chief amsams a sealed book so that people might not easily 
obtain the key to them. 'I'his was possible only because of their great advance in the 
language and the knowledge thereof. Their object was to reveal the mystery of it only 
to the favoured man who would be (tapable of preserving it, and who would nut abuse 

the excellent trust. Though the aict was trommendable in itself, it is to be regretted 

•1 

that even the favoured disciple was not informed of the key. and so practically the 
knowledge was not known to any. They were determined that the key should b^ 
studied only from a guru and hence the stanza 

** crwMiriTcahr (jpdriBjp^ std^gloDgi^io Ouir^d) Oasdtiuff 

ano oiTfftrgi 

m 

It will appear to be easily understandable even to ordinary ejres. but 
without the favQur of the interpreting guru, nothing can possibly be known.*’ It is 
also said " QuHOtuti", ** If ezplaipeti. it will be a great 

mystery, but men of understanding will never reveal it'*. We shall do well to consider 
here the hidden mystery contained in the verses in Silappadikaram as regards the 
music of South India. 
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IV. The hlddei njeterj coitilned ii ineient liUritin which tnit tboit the niiber of Sntls 

ii Sooth Indiao losie, ud the system otter the mystery Is remored. 

We have seen on different occasions from the Chakaram for Vattapalai, that 
the Srutis used in Isai Tamil were 22 > and we have noted the different Alagus for the 
Sapta Swarams. 

We have also distinctly noted the theory of 22 srutis of the Sanskrit writers 
on music like Bharata, ^athangar, Keertitharar, Kambalar, Aswatharar, Anjaneyar. 
Abinavaguptar and Saranga Dev. 

We have repeatedly mentioned the fact that the ancient Tamilians had deter¬ 
mined the Swarams thousands of years ago by the system of Kiiral—Hi by the right, 
and Oolai-Kural by the left and had put them into actual practice. In their Gandharva 
music 22 Alagus are mentioned. 

We have also mentioned the fact that Karikal Cholan who ruled the Chola 
country during the latter part of the period of Third Sangam with Kaveripooinpatnam 
as his capital, Ilankovadigal the brother of Sengutuvan who wrote about Madavi, (the 
great expert in Yal), Kovalan. the chastity of Kannagi and about many important things 
regarding the Pandya Kingdom, his contemporary Nakeerar, Nedunchclian, the Pandya 
and Kayavagu, the ruler of Lanka—all these were more less people who flourished 
during the first century A. D. We have noted the fact that even during their time 
Isai Tamil was very extensive and that the I'amils had attained great proficiency in 
the science. 

Paripadal, which was written prior to the first century during the period of 
the third Sangam, Tholkaupiam, which was approved in the assembly of Nilanthacu- 
theruvil Pandya, in the presence of Athankote Asan, about the Hrst Ooli- or the latter 
p^rt of the age of the first Sangam, a few Sootrams on Isai Tamil written by Ahastya 
during the age of the first Sangam the Sootrams of Narada—^all these definitely 
prove that, for 12000 years and more, Isai Tamil was in a highly efficient state in South 
Madura, in Lemuria, later on in Kapatapuram, and then in North Madura or Koodal 
A la way. 

The Alagus or Srutis which were in use at that age were only 22 . The same 
number of Srutis are found in Bharatam written in the V century A. D. Sarnga Dev, 
who based his treatise on that of Bharata also mentions 22 Srutis. We might think, 
therefore, that it would be unjust to contradict what was first said by the ancient 
Tamils as well as by later Sanskrit writers. 

But we may see clearly that it is impossible to makeganam in the 22 Srutis of 
o<lave if they are derived by the 6a-M A series as 9 and the Sa-Pa series as 13, and 
that it will not suit any gheetam in use at the modern day. We have already noticed 
the opinions of those who have declared that ganam is impossible with the Owavimsati 
Srutis. 

On the other hand, it is clear that in the music of the ancient Tamil country, 
they have divided the octave into 13 compartments corresponding to the 12 Rasis of 
the Zodiac, have selected 22 Alagus out of them and have derived separate Ragas fiwm 
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them by the process of change of graham. It is said that they have made ganam in 

• 

the 22 AlaguSi but it is not said that there were only 22 Alagus in the octave. They 
have divided a cycle of Kasis into 12 compartments and not 11 . 

Thus, we Bnd that a great system ha.s been in use for ages, as mentioned in 
ancient Tamil works, but with the key to it hidden. 

Bharata and Sarnga Dev and others, who had no knowledge of this mystery, 
declared that there were only 22 Srutis in the octave, wrote works in support of it, 
changed the grahams to suit their theory and banished a few of the gramams to the 
celestial world! Others who have read their works, considered the theory of 22 Srutis 
to be the correct one, and have come forward to teach and establish the theory. Some of 
the vidwans of Karnatic music are hanging perplexed between the two theories, unable 

either to learn the Aryan music with the 22 srutis or give U|) the Karnatic music they 
have learnt. 

I 

It is very neces.sary that we should enquire how there are no 22 .Srutis in the 
octave, how the ancient Tamils made ganam in the 22 Srutis of the Octave and how 
minuter Srutis occur in the Karnatic music. We shall do well, therefore, to note in 
the first instance the hidden secret contained in the works on Isai Tamil, and the 
system of ganam in the 22 Srutis, and then proceed to the enquiry of the minute Srutis. 
After examining closely the modem Karnatic music and the system bl the 22 Srutis, 
the utter impossibility of ganam in the 22 Srbtis struck us forcibly as well as the idea 
that there must be some hidden mystery in it. So, on our going through Silappadi- 
karam we came across .some points which were a clue, as it were, to the hidden 
mystery. They are as follows.— 

I. The system of determining harmonious Swarams. 

We have till now noted the elaborateness of the music of South India, and'the 
system of making ganam with the help of the Swarams determined by the Sa-Pa and 
the Sa-.Ma series. The system clearly states what Swarams will harmonize and what 
Swarams will be discordant. The dignity of Indian music consists in the harmony of 
different Swarams and, at the same time, their separate individual existence up to the 
present day- 

The rules for the individual Hagas of the Karnatic music are the cause of their 
peculiar charm and suitability to different seasons. In other words, the incomparable 
charm of these melodies is to be attributed to the rules' laid down by our ancestors 
who were experts in lsai*Tamil. We do not know how far they are mentioned in the 
rules on Isai Tamil. There are only a few lines in Silappadiluram on the subject. 
Even here we find that there are some contradictory opinions owing to the difference 
of interpretation of commentators. However, what we find there is quite enough for 
our purposes. We could understand a good many things from what little we see 

there. 

The ideas of Ilankovidigal, the author of Silappadikaram, and those of Adyar- 
kunallar, the commentator, who lived a 1000 years after him and the views of Kavi 
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Chakravarti Jayankondan who wrote the Aroompathavoora! may not be one fn some 
points* Yett the ideas of the author can be easily made out if due attention is paid to 
the stanzas. We shall note below the stanzas and their commentai^ies. 

Silappadikaram, Venirkathai p. aoa. 

** uoDsail Gucir|9a niaaS 

orf^s8)OL|«iBnT Gmjfi 

06 Mr 62 w u<M miLQuik^ 0#<rmtuuu(l.L. vzuLfj gwlw ? 

Of the four strings Inai, Kilai, Pagai and Natpu, Inai has two strings. What 
are they ? 

** ^&8BiG(uaru uG«u Gtoos 
loSbnriu^ G/HTcsriDi u>eiTe9«Br Gcussru” 

gjniLf ; amim ? 

Kilai has hve strings. What are they ? 

** ^knGtuovu uGcu ^eira^ csSwi 
^jKSo) ii9ciPGaj c9eniP 

Gojcoroocui Giaciru” 

Silappsdikaram, Aroompathavoorai p. 31. 

4 

(jptir ik./Sm mmtQaj Qi 0 f gtuur ^mjrmuatSm, «r(jp •/» 

qcp mirSi/i^gQmmg. 0ggvurmmfm mirSl00KQfmm0murj0." 

The Varan Murai is, as stated above, played by fifths in the seven strings 
which stand in the relation of Hi to Rural. First she played Rural as Rural and then 
Tharam as Rural. 

LMM dpgkjgii; 

The Pagai strings are the sixth and the third. 

** its^ip aso dP<bii0 

GodroGup Si.L.UMT^(o ” 

«jL.Ou«dgpi* umtsOiugAf0 Oi«r«0i». •di.f srwir itgikf. 

• Koodam* and ‘Pagai’ are identical. The Natpu string is the fourth string. 
Kilai is the fifth string and Pagai the sixth. This is another version. 

This is the interpretation of Mahamahopadhyaya V. Saminatha Iyer. 

Silappadikaram, Aroompathavoorai p. a9. 

**^Sl9mtS0 (Ugu.it—Sm0 mgwS^ um; tLuOugk^ ^ 

QP0MMi CMifitar ug(gi0g». tMtiOlw 0mgm mjim00»Qm umtmggitSGmt 

The relation between Hi and Kilai (Kaikilai) is Pagai, in other words, the re¬ 
lation between the standard string and its sixth is Pagai. it is called Koodam. From 
Hi to Kaikilai the interval is sixth. Hi and Kaikilai do not form a conwd. When 
they are perplexed they misplace their fingers on the discordant string. 


Wlitbilir 



Smiui to. 


Silappadikanun, Venirkathai p. aoi. 

OiadruA i^ctriAiSar 

ttmuQj^dr cuims lo^ihSmau uaOcu " 

**to4ir«iBiu fiTA &.(_ loir^** 

From the above extracts we understand that in ancient Karnatic music where 
Ragas which suited different seasons, times, and ideas were sweetly sung, the differ¬ 
ence between four different relations of Swarams, as Inai Swaram, Kilai Swaram, 
Pagai Swarams and Natpu Swaram. was clearly noted. 

a. What Inai or Concordant Swaram is. 

Inai means two strings or two concordant strings. This term is applied to 
Swarams obtmned by the Sa-Pa relation. Those that are concordant like Sa and Pa 

are Inai Swarams. 
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The Oolai that occurs in the seventh Rasi from Tharam (Ni-Ma), 

The Kural that occurs in the seventh Rasi from Oolai (Ma-Sa)» 

The Hi that occurs in the seventh Rasi from Rural (Sa-Pa), 

The Thuttham that occurs in the seventh Rasi from Hi (Pa-Ri), 

The Vilari that occurs in the seventh Rasi from Thuttham (Ri-Dha), 

and such like swarams that occur in the seventh Rasis are Inai Swarams. For exam¬ 
ple, Kural (Itapam) and Hi (Thanusu, seventh Rasi from Itapam) are Inai Swarams. 
This is in the ascending order. 

I 

Again Hi (Thanusu) and Kural (Itapam, or seventh Rasi backwards from 
Thanusu) are Inai Swarams in the descending order. This illustrates the meaning 
of the words *' ^S^Qiumru u<iti (Tujiib, jfareffor”. 

The Swarams that occur in the seventh Rasis either upwards or downwards are 
Inai swarams. These are the ascending Sa-Pa series and the descending Sa-Ma series. 
These are the Swarams indicated by the words, “ §flmr eniq 

oruLf grtli^is gtH gjriiLf gjriLifiSs mi(gii 

mifiimtQm gftmr Q^t90fiu ufdii ’* (the music master must be one 

who could understand the Arumpalai, the doubling of the Kural string, Sempalai, the 
doubling of the Hi string and the concordant relation of Inai strings according to rules 
of Isai Tamil). 

» 

3. What Kilai Swarams are. 

We have noted that the seven swarams of the octave should be arrived at by 
the Sa-Pa series. In the same way he says that the Swarams from Sa to Pa must 
occur in a particular order. He give.s rules for the concordance of Swarams between • 
the Inai strings Sa and Pa. Just as he said that the relation between the first and the 
second Sthayis should be as one is to two, he also says how the Swarams within the 
octave should be obtained by the Sa-Pa principle and how a concordant relation should 
exist between them. The calculations he says are those pertaining to the Inai strings 
Sa aod Pa. When an article is measured it is first calculated by a foot rule and that 
which remains is calculated in inches. So also this is done. He mentions the seven 
Rasis obtained by sevenths in the 12 compartments of the Zodiac by the Sa-Pa principle 
and also mentions such of them that are concordant with the Kural and Hi. The 
meaning of this is clear, that the Swarams of particular Rasis in the six Rasis between 
Sa and Pa will be concordant while ascending and descending. We shall note these 
concordant Rasis as well as the Swarams in them later on. 

The word Kilai means, relation, branch, off-shoot or surrounding object. That 
swaram is considered Kilai which stands almost in the same relation as that between 
Kural, the standard note and Hi, but slightly less concordant. That Swaiam, he says, 
is Kilai which occurs in any of the .seven Rasis between Kural and Hi and which is 
concordant with the standard Rural. The Kilai Swarams will always occur within the 
seven Rasis belonging to the Inai strings. It seems that a Kilai Swarams occurs in the 
fifth Rasis from any given Swaram. This is the relation of Oolai to Kural or Sa to Ma. 


■kat lilil Sraun an. 
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This can be exemplified from the previous Chakaram. 

The Thulam which is the fifth Rasi from itapam is its Kilai or Sa-Ma. 

So the fifth from Thulam is its Kilai or Sa>Ma. 

Itapam which is the fifth jRasi from Thanusu is its Kilai, i-e., Pa to Sa or Sa> 
Ma. In the same manner the Swarams in the filth Kasis stand in the relation of Kilai 
te the Swarams of the given Rasi. 

We may view these in another way also. If we commence from rhulain and 
proceed by seven compartments on the right side we get a series of Swarams with the 
relation of Sa Pa, and if we proceed by five compartments to the left we get the same 
series with the relation of Sa*Ma. 


For example, we find from the above C!hakaram that Itapam is fifth (proceed¬ 
ing left wards) from Thulam, Ihanusu is fifth from Itapam, Katakam is fifth from 
. Thanusu, and Kumbam is fifth from Katakam. 

* 

This means; 

Kural in Itapam and Oolai in 'I'hulam (Ma-Sa;. 

Hi in Thanusu and Kural in Itapam (.Sa-Pa). 

Thuttham in Katakam and Hi in Thanusu (Pa-Ri). 

Vilari in Kumbam and Tluittham in Katakam (Ri-Dha) are Kilai Swarams. 


In the same manner, proceeding on the right. 

Kural in Thulam is Kilai to Hi in Itapam tPA-Sa)* 

Hi in Thanusu is Kilai to Thuttham in Katakam (KnPa) 
Kural in Itapam is Kilai to Hi in I'hanusu (Pa-Sa). 

Oolai in Thulam is Kilai to Kural in Itapam (.Sa-Ma). 
Tharam in Meenam is Kilai to Oolai in Thulam (.Ma-Ni.) 
Kaikilai in Simham is Kilai to Tharam iiv Meenam fNi-(jA.) 


I 

4 


These concordant Swarams Ma-Sa, Sa-Pa, Pa-Ri and Ri to Dha are Kilai 
Swarams proceeding leftwards in Sa-Pa relation, and the Swaru'ns Pa-Sa, Ri-Pa, 
Pa-Sa, Sa-Ma, Ma-Ni and Ni to Oa are Kilai Swarams proi'trcding rightwards in 
Sa-Ma relation* 

He says Kilai is five strings. It is to be observed that instead of calculating 
by fifths from the given string he mentions only five Swarams obtained by fifths. For 
a fifth from the fifth string and another fifth over it is possible. We accept without 
hesitation the other version which says that Kilai is the fifth string. Wc accept the 
five strings obtained by filths and there is a |)ossibility for more. It is said in the 
Text that she played on the seven strings by the Sa-Ma principle proceeding by fifths 
takin g Hi as Kural. So there mu.si be seven Swarams by the Sa-Ma principle. 

So it is clear that the Swarams oci’urring in the fifth Rasis with Kural as Oolai 
are the Kilai Swarams which stand only next in concordance to the Inai Swarams 
obtained by the Sa-Pa principle with Kural as Hi. We deddedly conclude, then, that 
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the Swarams obtained by fifths with Kural as Oolai or the $a-Ma principle are the 
Kilai Swarams. Again, when we say fifth string we are to think that Pa of the 
series Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa is the fifth. This is wrong because he allin-4Mys " fSarSkr 
uoM wm9m" (Of the four strings lna> Kilai Pagai and Natpu). He speaks 

of four separate strings and it is wrong to suppose Inai and Kilai to be the same. We 
have noted clearly how Inai is in the seventh Rasi and Kilai in the fifth. So it is cer> 
tain that inai is seventh string and Kilai fifth string. 

4. What Pagai Swaram is. 

I 

s 

We know that Pagai means Enmify, Enemy and hatred. This he calls 
' Koodam*. ‘ Koodam’ meaivi * harm*. Ky the words “ Smjo hmmS^ mufiiu 

he means that the third and the si.\th from the given Swaram will 
sound discordant or destroy harmony. The third and the sixth from the standard 
string will be abominable. So it is clear that out of the seven Rasis of the Sa-Pa series 
the third and the sixth should be studiously avoided. It is incorrect to say that by the 
sixth and the third he means the Vilari and the Kaikilai respective!}' in other words 
Dha and Ga. We will note later on how this interpretation will not hold. 

5. What Natpu Swaram is. 

Natpu means ‘ friendship’. The Swarams obtained by fourths from a given 
Swaram are Natpu Swarams. These mostlyaidjoin the chief Kilai strings. Viruchikam 
between Thulam and Thanusu is the sixth froni ftapam. I'his is a Pagai string. He 
calls the Kanni Rasi a Natpu Swaram. .Simham or the third Rasis is Pagai. From 
all these it is distinct that the Swarams of the third and the sixth Kusis are Pagai 
Swarams, the fourth Swaram is Natpu, the fifth, a Kilai Swaram and the seventh, an 
Inai Swaram. Pa in the concord Sa-Pa obtains the top Rx as its Inai Swaram. Just • 
as Kural and Hi are Sa and Pa, so.also are Hi and Thuttham. Pa which is a concord 
with Sa, obtains Ki as its Inai Swaram. As this stands in the second Rasi above 
Kural, if we tdke it to be an Inai Swaram, the Swaram in the .Second Rasi above Sa 
is also an Inai Swaram. In the same manner. Thanusu in relation to Thulam, Kum- 
bam in relation to Thanusu, and Itapam in relation to Meenam stand in the relation of 
Inai Swarams. So we conclude that the Swarams in thd second Rasi, the fourth Rati, 
the fifth Rasi and the seventh Rasi to any given Rasis are concordant swarams. 


6. What Pagai String is. 

The third and the sixth to a given string are Pagai strings. The sixth from 
the given Rasi is Pagai e. g* Viruchikam is Pagai to Kural which occurs in Itapam. 
Simham is Pagai to Kumbam. 

t 

Kaikilai is Pagai to Hi because it is the sixth string from it. This Sfems to be 
above Sa-Pa measurrnent. When we say sixth string we mean that Oma fo sixth in 
the series Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Fa, Dha and Ni. 


Htv tkf ajitaFf to fllMNi. 



Gi is the SUth in Pa, Dha, Ni, Sa, Ri, Ga and Ma. We have noted before 
that the relation of Pagai, Kilai and Natpu does not apply to Swarams above Sa-Pa, but 
the relations appear when we proceed by the Sa«Pa series. 

When we say that the Pagai string is the sixth, it refers to the sixth Rasi and 

not the sixth Swnram. Kaikilld is Pagai because it is the sixth from lU. 

■ 

7. How the myatery is cleared. 

We have to note aomethiag bore. This is the place which appears to be in¬ 
volved in mystery in the Vattapahd Cbakaram. He Kaikilai to be Pagai which 
was in Simbam which is the sixth iii^ the given Swaraa* But if we enquire bow 
Kaikilai occurred in Simbam we shall find that it has not occurred in the usual order. 
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He has first said that Kaikilai abauld occur in Vilari, but says later on that Kaikilai 
and Tharam should be placed i|;.Simhani, and Vilari and Kaikilai in Kunbam. 

After first stating that ICaikilai should occur in Vilarii to say that Kaikilai 
occurs in Simham which is the iixth place from Kumbam creates a doubt. The sixth 
place is the place for Pagai. 

Yet the words of the commentator the fourteen Kovais which are beyond all 
doubt” and the words of Ilankovadigal, the author, *' the fourteen Kovais of the fault¬ 
less marabu ” imply clearly that the system is fault-less. We must note these words 
carefully. 

Chakaram where the mystery is cleared. 


O 


t 
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Besides thisi Kavichakravarti Jayankondan, who wrote the Aroompathaveoraii 
says " Kaikilai is the sixth if Hi is the first. Hi and Kaikilai are Pagai strings. In 
their perplexity they pass their fingers over the Pagai String **. In their ignorance 
they placed Kaikilai, which is in Sa*Pa relationship with Vilari, in the Simha Rasi and 
computed it as the sixth Swaram and so it turned out to be a Pagai Swaram. The 
Swaram that occurs in the seventh Rasi from any given Rasi will be in the relation of 
Sa-Pa. The following may be verified fiom the Vattapalai Chakaram given above:— 

Oolai appears in Tharam. This is Thulam or the seventh Rasi from Meenam. 

Kural appears in Oolai. This is Rishabam or the seventh Rasi from Thulam. 

Hi appears in Kural. This is Thanusu or the seventh Rasi from Rishabam. 

Thuttbam appears in (H* This is Kadagam or the seventh Rasi from Thanusu. 

Vilari appears in Thuttham. This is Kumbam or the seventh Rasi from Kadagam. 

Kaikilai appearsjin Vilari. This is Simha or the sixth Rasi'from Kumbam. 

It will no doubt perplex any one because he places the last one in the 
Simham or the sixth Rasi instead of in Kanni which is the seventh. You must first 
clear this doubt, and then everything will run smooth. If you clear the apparent 
errors you will understand the mystery hidden in Vattapalai. 

Vie see from the above Chakaram where the mystery is cleared that all the 
Swarams are obtained by the Kural~Ili series. Of these Oolai appears in Tharam, or 
in other words Oolai appears in Thulam which is the seventh place from Meenam 
(which is the lath). This occurs in the seventh compartment above Meenam. 

Thus we see that the Swarams occur in the series of seventh houses from the 
given house. The Rasi Chakaram vrill clear all difficulties, and give all details. 

In the same Chakaram the Alagus after the Vattapalai system are also made 
mention of. We may see there that the Swaram in the seventh Rasi from any gi|fen 
Rasi is a concordant Swaram. It is marked in the inner first compartment of the 
Cycle. We may see that they are after the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma series. 

Kural commences in the Thulam. The Swarams that are found in the inner 
compartment in each Rasi form a series of ascending scale Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa 
Dha Ni to the Kural in Thulam- 

When Kural commences in Rishabam Rasi which is Panchamam to the Kural 
in Thulam it beromes the second line- From the Kural, commencing from the second 
line of Rishabam, the Rasis Kadagam, Kanni, Thulam etc., become the ascending 
series Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni. 

So it is clear that the Swarams in the second and the third line in each of the 
Rasis are obtained by the SaJ’a aeries. 

In the same way the Swariuns in the third and the second lines stand in the 
relatfon of Ma-Sa. 

Ma-Sa ht Thulam will become Sa-Pa In Rishahpm by the Panchamam principle. 
We can see distinctly that it cochin a* Sa-Ma in the ^h place in Tbulini. In the 
mtntkm tnawimr Pa Kt itt Unnusii bccomes Sa-Pa and. Ri-Pa becomes Sa-Ma* 
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To conclude, then, the fifth Swaram from any given Rasi is Sa>Pa. 

The expreasien *' Kura! which appears in Thulam *’ implies that it is .tiiken 
as the standard Swaram. This is the seventh Rasi from, Meenam proceeding 
rightwards. Proceeding five Rasis leftwards from Meenam we get Thulam. Ma or 
Oolai is in this Meenam. This is the fifth place from Rural in Thulam, and the place 
for Ma. We also know that Rural occurs in Thulam, the Seventh place from 
Meenam. 

* 

In the same manner we find that Rishabam is the seventh place rightwards 
from Thulam and that Hi or Pa occurs there. 

' Rural occtuv in Thulam. the fifth place rightwards from Rishabam. The series 
Sa-Ma, Ma-Sa and Sa-Pa, Pa>Sa are in the relation of 5 to 7 and 7 to 5 . 

I, ' 


M 




1 r' ■ 










We must note. tlNone are four Rasii bMweeu Sa and Ma and six. between Sa 
and Pa. The fifths from a giton Rad stand in tbe relatimi of Sa-Ma. There will be 
four Rasis betwemii Sa and IIa. 

In the same manner the Mventh from a given Rasi will be concordant as Sa- 
Pa. There will be six Rasis between them. All the other Swarams should be 

derived in the same manner. 

» 

I 

Again, the line that passes between Meenam and Mesham passes though 
Kanni and Thulam and divides the Chatiaram into two equal parts. We find that it 
has six Rasis oh either side. To the right side of this line or to the right qf Meenam 
there are six Rasis. 

, . ’ s 

Now, Rural commences in Thulam at the bottom to the left of the * Meena 
Ragai. We see Oolat in Meenam at the top. The Tharam occurs at the sixth Rasi 
from Oolai which is the concordant Rasi in Meena Ragai f^xn Rural. There are four 
Rasis in the middle. 

In the same way there are eight cmnpartments to the right side of Oolai in 
Meenam up to Thulam. Besides the two RaSis for Rural and Oolai there are six Rasis 
in the middl^. ' 

4 

In the same manner, Hi which appeslrs in Rural, and Rural which appears in 
Oolai are in the first half to the right of Mesha Ragai. This is the fifth Rasi to the right 
of the Rali for Rural and seventh to'the left of it 

Likewise, we find that Thanu Ragai to the right of Thanusu occurs between 
Mithunam and Ra^gam. 

Vilari in Radagam becomes the seventh Rasi to the Thuttham which commences 
in Thanusu which is at the bottom of this Ragai. Thanusu becomes the fith Rasi on the 
right side from Radagam. The former has the Sa-Pa relation and the latter Sa-Ma. 

Again, when Pa occurring in Rishabam becomes Sa to the Rural in Thulam, 
the Rural that occurs ilk Thulam becomes Oolai, or Sa-Ma. Thuttham in Thanusu be¬ 
comes Hi or Pa. When Pa in Thanusu becomes Rural, the Thuttham in Radagam be¬ 
comes Pa. When Rural commences in Radagam ft becomes Pa. When Rural commences 
in Radagam Vilari in Rumbara which is seventh to it becomes Pa. This system can be 
easily understood from the Chakaram. 

. We find, then, that the ipnam of the andent Taroilians was by the Sa-Pa and 
the Sa-Ma prindplea without even the remotest error. Though we had dealt with them 
. in the Vattapalai Chakaram and the details thereon we had to refer to it again here in 
order to emphasise the importance of Sa-Pa or Rural to Hi. 


8 . The Swereme obtained wheil once the myeteify is cleared. 

J(n this eydma, tf RaMcftai apiwars in jKanni it has the relation of Natpu. This 
ii j^ relatimi, of The in Sus trill never agnw with Sa, but with Pa in 

Tl^usm. l|,wU|,l9aye|im 
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In the*same way, Ni in Kanni or Ga will be concordant with the ?a in Rishabam* 
But the Ga or Ni in Simham will not be so. Making mention of such a discordant 
interval in the middle is the cause of the perplexity- He asks us Ib-rlear this doubt. 

Now Kaikilai in Vilari is Kanni. This is seventh Rasi as before. The follow¬ 
ing Chakaram will help in clearing this. 



Kaikilai in Vilari, Dhai— Ga«. This is the seventh from Kumbam to Kanni. 

Tharam in Kaikilai* Ga 4 —-Ni,. This is the seventh from Kanni to Mesham. 

Oolai from Tharam, Nu—M a^. This is the seventh from Mesham to Viruchigam. 
Thuttham from Oolai, Ma.—R ii. This is the seventh from Viruchigam to Mithunam. 
Vilari from Thuttham, Ri*—D ha,. This is the seventh from Mithunam to Magaram. 
Kaikilai from Vilari Dha,— Ga,. This is the seventh from Magaram to Simham. 


Hi II SmiHM iltaM If ttM kflb prlMipIt wk« thi li ilnni. 
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By the above method, the five Basis that had no Swarams in them have Swa- 
rams now. According to the rule Tharam occurs in Kaikilai ** Swarams were 
obtained by sevenths from Kanni to Mesbam. Now if we proceed from Simham where 
Kaikilai was obtained from Vilari we will have 

Tharam in Kaikilai Ga*—N i,. This is the seventh from Simham to lieenam. 

Oolai in 'i'baram. Ni,—M a«. This is the seventh from Meenam to Thulam. 

Kural in Oolai Mai—SA 4 . This is the seventh from Thulam to Rishabam. 

Hi in Kural SAi*—PA 4 . This is the seventh from Rishabam to Thanusu. 

Thuttham, in Hi Pai—R ii. This is the seventh from Thanusu to Kadagam' 

Vilari in Thuttham. Ri,—D ha 4 < This is the seventh trom Kadagam to Kumbam. 

Kaikilai in Vilari Dhat-Ga 4 . This is the seventh from Kumbam to Kanni. 

Tharam in Kaikilai Ga 4 —N 14 . This is the seventh from Kanni to Mesham. 

Now we find that there are 13 Swarams in the 12 Rasis, and that these 
Swarams have been used by the Tamilians. 

We also find that the five Rasis Mesham, Mithunam, Kanni, Viruchigam and 
Magaram mentioned in Vattapalai without any Swarams attached to them have Swarams 
given to them as seen from the S 3 rstem of the change of Alagus for the four kinds 
ofYal. 

Moreover, when one of the two Alagus of Tharam»and two of the four Alagus 
of Kural are held as Kaikilai at the Aiitharakoie of the Thara string Tharam becomes 
Kaikilai. When the Alagu left out in the string is added on to the eld Vilarii that be¬ 
comes the Thuttham string. So in accordance with the stanza *' mwpfiSiaCs uA 

mfi(g noticed above it is clear that ganam was made in the 12 Swarams 

in the 12 Rasis. 

In as much it is said that six and three are in the relation of Pagai to the stan¬ 
dard Swaram the Kural, it is clear that the Swaram in the sixth Rasi and that in the 
third Kasi are in such relation. 

On the ether hand, if the sixth Kasi is dealt with according to the principle 
that Kaikilai appears in Vilari, Meenam from Simham and Thulam from Meenam will 
result as usual in repetition. According to the proverb “ Just as the green R«v) 
bends even when cut down, so each one will have the result of one's intelligence"* 
appended a mystery to the Simba Kasi. When this is once understood all doubts will 

vanish. 

9. The xa Swarams obtained by the Sa-Ma principle when the mystery 

is cleared. 

, Just as the 12 Swarams resplt by the Sa-Pa principle proceeding by mns 
in the same way the x 2 Syfarams xteHyed from the Sa>Ma principle proceeding by 

fifths* 
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The follewing method will clearly show it. 


1. 

Sa^ ^ 14 A 1 ... 

Here Thulam is the fifth from Rishabam. 

a. 

MAt~Ni) 

If 

Meenam 

II 

Thulam. 

3* 

Ni*-Ga, 

f) 

Simham 

II 

Meenam. 

4* 

Ga2'~~HhA2 

•I 

Magaram 

If 

Simham. 

5- 

Dha*—R ij 

If 

Mithunam 

• 1 

Magaram. 

6. 

Ria—M a4 ... 

’• 

Viruchigam 

• 1 

Mithunam. 

7- 

Ma 4—Ni* 

If 

Mesham 

*1 

Viruchigam. 

8. 

N14—Ga4 

li 

Kanni 

>» 

Mesham. 

9. 

Ga4—Dha4 

*1 

Kumbam 

If 

Kanni. 

»b. 

Dha4—R14 

«l 

Kadagam 

• • 

Kumbam. 

Il¬ 

R14 to Pa4 

19 

Thanusu 

II 

Kadagam. 

ia. 

PA4—SA4 

1’ 

Rishabam 

II 

Thanusu. 


If we do not proceed this way, the progression from Simham will land us in 
difficulties. The Kaikilai in this Simham is in the relation of a Pagai Swaram to Sa. 
In the same way Tharam is in the same relation to Hi in Rishabam. The Kaikilai in 
Kanni is only Tharam (Ga-Ni). The Kural in Rishabam is in the relation of Natpu to Hi 
(Sa-Pa). As it is said that the fourth string is Natpu and as Sa-Ga is very harmonious 
it is clear that the fourth Rasi from the given Kasi is in the relation of Natpu. The 
third from the given Rasi is Pagai. Though it is said that Kaikilai results from Vilari 
the sixth Rasi with the relation of Pagai, it appears that a warning is given that we 
should not get perplexed. 


10.—How the Swarams agree when they are considered after 

the relation of Sa-Ga. 

Kaikilai in the fourth Rasi above is Natpu to Kural in Rishabam. 

Pa in the fourth Rasi above is Natpu to Kaikilai in Simham. 

Vilari in Kumbam in the fourth Rasi above is Natpu to Oolai in Thulam. 

Tharam in Mesham in the fourth Rasi above is Natpu to Hi in Thanusu. 

Thus these Swarams stand in the relation of Sa-Ga. 

Here Pa Ga Sa are exactly in the same relation of Sa Ga Pa. The Sa Ga Pa 
in Rishabam, Kanni and Thanusu are the ascending series, while Pa Ga Sa in Thanusu, 
Simham and Rishabam form the descending series. So we find that the third Rasi from 
the given Swaram is Pagai and that the fourth Rasi is Natpu. It does not follow from 
this that a Swaram has a particular relation in the ascending series and a different one 
in the descending series. 


X I.— How the Swarams agree while they stand in the relation 

of Sa-Ri. . 

It is clearly seen that the Swarams have been harmoniously arranged in 
sevens, fives, fours and twos or with the intervals that occur in Sa-Pa, Sa-Ma, Sa-Ga, 
and Sa-Ri. If we accede that the above Swarams are in concordant relationship, it 
goes without saying that Sa-Dha (sixth) and Sa to Ni (seventh) are also harmonious. 





•For Sa-Ri has the same relation as Pa-Dha. Ma-Pa is just the same. Oelai appear¬ 
ing in Meenam has the same relation to Sa in Oolai as Sa-Ma. Vilari in Kumbam has 
the same relation to Thuttham in Kadagam. Dha in Kumbam becomes the Swaram in 
the second house to Pa which is concordant with Rural in Rishabam. If the intervals 
for Sa and Pa be rightly arranged first, we may find that the Swarams above them are 
in the same concordant relation. 

The Chakaram showing the order of Swarams commencing from Kural. 



In the above Chakaram we find that there are two strings, Kural and Hi, in 
Kishabam. According to the principle that when Kural is taken as Kural it is Sempalai, 
we may Hnd out from the Chakaram, which of the Swarams of the 12 Kasis form the 
seven Swarams along with the Kural commencing from Kural itself. 


KinuuuilrtlHi 
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The string that stands in the Meru is the Kural string. The seven' Swarans 
above this formed of the Swarams in the Rasis two* feur» Hve> seven* nine* eleven* and 
twelve are the seven Swarams which are concordant with the standard string Kural* 
The strings in one* three, six, eight and ten are in the relation of l*agai (enmity) to the 
standard Kural. 

The Chakaram showing the order of Swarams of the Sthayi 

commencing from Hi. 
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We may see the order of Swarams of a Sthayi when' Kucat oomamnoia ifram 
lU from this Chakanm. When Ili is taken as Ibr ^aidard >wt; find that anhr seven 
Swarams are ooncoidant With it. This is known aa Aiwomnalai*’ . 



Tlw stanza ** She first played Kural as Kural and then made Hi as Kuraf shows 
that the seven Swarams commencing from Pa formed the Madhya Sthayi or Swarams 

of the Sa*Ma series and that Gaoam on that principle was made by the ancient Tamils. 

• 

It is also seen that the ancient Tamils made Alati in the fourteen Kovais 
having the four SararamslSa Ri Ga Ma below Hi as Pa Diia Ni Sa, and the Swarams 
Dha Ni Sa above Hi Sa Ri Ga (hard) of the Thara Sthayi. 

The Chakaram Showing the order of Swarams commencing from Oolai. 



.. .f 
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Kdrili Thm is. wte in Oo^^ in 



i wh^ Oolaf is taken 
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Kural is taken as Kural in Rishabam), we may find which of the i a Swarams above the 
Kural agree with it thus produang the seven Swarams ol the octave. 

According to the previous system, here also the five strings namely the first, 
third, sixth, eighth and the tenth stand in the relation of Pagai to Kural. 

We may notice that the : seventh string from the standard or commencing 
Swaram from the Meru is in the relation of Inai, and when that is made the commen¬ 
cing Swaram and other concordant Swarams calculated from It the Kural or the original 
standard string will come again as a Kilai string. 

The seventh string from Kural in Meru towards the right is in the relation of 
Inai. On the other hard, proceeding leftwards to the standard Kural, the Inai string 
becomes a Kilai string. 

It appears, then, that these Sa-Pa and Sa-M*a principles which make strings 
stand in the relation of Inai and Kilai have been applied as the measurement for 
determining the 12 Swarams of a Sthayi. 

When we notice the fact that the standard string becomes Kilai and Inai, we 
cmne to the conclusion that each of the 12 Swarams of the octave must be in the rela¬ 
tion of either Inai or Kilai to every other Swaram. 

To conclude, then, from the words “ §iuQpm/c(Jiu /SMsu ummH(g 

what has been already said is clear that the seven Palais obtained by the 
principle that Oolai appears in Tharam .ind Kural in Oolai are the Primary Palais, 
and the five Palais obtained the principle that I'haram appears in Kaikilai in Kanni 
and Oolai in Tharam in Mesham, are the secondary Palais. 


13. About the Alakus of the Swarams. 

Silappadikaram gives 22 Alakus for the seven Swarams of Vattapalai thus 
Sa* Rt* Ga* Ma* Pa* Dh k* N i“. The author of Sangita Ratnakar gives Sa* Ri" Ga* Ma^ 
Pa* Dha* Ni* or 22 Alakus. The latter 4-3-2-4-4-3.2 resembles the Alaku system of 
Neythal Yal where Pa is taken as Kural and nothing more. He does not mention any 
particulars about these either. The Gandhara Gramam he mentions has been banished 
to the celestial regions even during his time! while the Madhyma and Shadja 
Gramams in modem use do not agree with his system. 

Again, if we note his words carefully, we find that some’of the amsams men¬ 
tioned in Silappadikaram were a sealed book even to him. For though he gives the 
measurements of Swarams as Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma, yet he implies that there should be 
12 Srutis between Sa and Pa and 8 between-S a and Ka. 

We have already noticed ip the calculations as regards Dwavimsati Srutis 
that if we divided the Sthayi into 22 parts and examine'the Sa-Ma and Sa-Pa as 8 and 
12 Srutis respectivelywe would find that none of the Swarams in'modera use corres¬ 
pond to that series. In other words it was pointed out that Sa^Ma or the 9th Sruti 
from the given Sv'aram and Sa>Pa or the 1 jth Sruti fimn the given Swaram will never 
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correspond to the modem Pa and Ma. We have noted in the same breath that when 
we proceed by } or 9 Srutis and | or 13 Srutis at each step, the Sthayi never comes to 
an end. 

On the other hand we see the Swarams proceed regularly in the Sa-Ga or Sa 
Ma or Sa-Pa series and finish the octave perfectly with their, respective measure¬ 
ments. 

If we had known that such a sound and ancient system had existed already 
we need not have wasted our words. We would have been spared the irregularity of 
using scales having one Swaram in Aroganam and a different one in the Avaroganam. 
We would have been saved from conflicting theories, such as 22 Srutis, 53 Srutis and 
25 Sratis in the- 0(^ve. The musical world would not have been in such grave 
doubts. 

Many of the authentic works which elucidated the mysteries of the ancient 
music of South India seem to have disappeared after the age of Silappadikaram. For 
the commentators make remarks which contradict practical music. 

For example, they make remarks which amount to saying that the Inai string 
and the Kilai string are identical. Instead of saying the fifth string, they give five 
series of Swarams which agree with one another as Sa with Ma. Though the idea is 
not incorrect, they say that Kilai is the fifth string and the series arc the result of the 
application of the principle Sa-Ma. These are the five series of Swarams obtained by 
proceeding leftwards by the Sa>Ma principle in Vattapalai and none else. The five 
series end with Simham. If we proceed onwards we shall only repeat the Seven 
Swarams but never arrive at the 12. 

The other version says that Kilai is the fifth string. This enables us to think 
that Pa, the fifth string, is Kilai. But we have repeatedly said that the other strings 
are deriv 1 fro.^u Panchamam or the Inai string. So to call this Kilai string also will 
be contradictory. 

In the same manner he says the sixth string is Pagai string. Oua, which is 
sixth from Sa occurs in the seventh Rasi from Rishabam. Dha is to Pa as Thuttham 
IS to Rural. Just as Pa is in the relation of Inai string to Sa, so Dah is Inai string to 
Ri. This is the sixth Swaram. It will be contradictory to say that this is Pagai string. 
The sixth Rasi should be in the relation of Pagai. 

In the same manner, the Ga which is the sixth Swaram from Pa is called 
Pagai. We noticed before that the Ga in Simham is not arrived at rightly by the 
Principle of Sa-Pa. It will be just to say that it is Pagai to Vilari. But it is true that 
the Ga and Ni which appear in Simham, the third Rasi, stand in the relation of Pagai to 
Sa and Pa which occur in Rishabam. Those experts who have a thorough knowledge 
of Kamatic music only can know its truth and not others. There are also musicians 
who hold that this Pagai Swaram in the third Rasi is really a Natpu Swaram. This is 
the result of ignorance. If this ignorance is found in the residents of South India 
who practise Kamatic music, we need not be surprised that Sarnga Dev who lived 
very far north bad erred. Juat as we said that concordant Swarams according to the 
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Alakus given by him are not in practice at the modern time we also clearly see that 
the Alakus given by the author of Silappadikaram also do not correspond to the 
Swarams in modern use. 

For example, Ga, the third Swaram, and Dha, the sixth, are in the relation of 
Pagai In other words, as they do not agree with Sa, they are Pagai Swarams. If 
these two fundamental Swarams are to be omitted in an important primary scale, the 
Ragam will be classified not as Sampoorana but as one of the Oudava* 

So it is clear that the Swarams in Vattapalai which stand in a particular 
relation according to the Rasis are the most ancient ones. W e could also accept these 
as correct as they correspond exactly to the Swarams in use at the present day. 
Though it is said here that the number of Alakus is 22 , when observed closely we 
shall Hnd that it is incorrect and that a different interpretation should be put upon the 
words. 

13. How the 22 Alakus can never completely finish an octave. 

As we see from the Vattapalai Ghakaram. attached we get 22 Alakus from 
Thulam to Simham. Kanni is left out. But ina.srauch as Simham is sixth house from 
Kumbam we called it Pagai. 1'he relation between Kumbam and Kanni is Inai. Sc it 
must have the Swaram of the Kanni Rasi. A Swaram with four Alakus in Kaikilai 
should be located there. 

Below it there must be a Swaram with 4 Alakus in Tharam. If so, Vilari 
and Kaikilai which are in the relation of Kilai strings should also have four Alakus 
each. 

Then, Vilari in Kadagam which is in the relation of Kilai string to Kumbam 
will also have four Alakus. Thus each Kasi will have two Alakus. 

In the cycle of 12 Rasis, if two intervals are left out then we might say there 
are only 22 intervals. But they are continued and complete in the calculation. 

Again, Tharam and Oolai in Meenam have two Alakus each. 

Kural and Hi in Rishabam have four Alakus each. The two Alakus in Mesham 
and the two in Rishabam make up the four for Sa. In the same way the two Alakus 
for Pa in Mesham receive two more from Rishabam and go to make up the four for Pa. 
Again, Thuttham obtains its four Alakus from Mithunam and Kadagam with two 
Alakus each. 

Tharam stands with two Alakus in Simham. Kaikilai which stands with two 
Alakus in Kanni above it obtains two Alakus in Simhcm and four’in Kanni. 

Oolai ends in Thulam with two Alakus and Kural with four in its second 

Rasi. 

» 

Pa and Thuttham in Thanusu end with four Alakus in the second rasi. 

In the same manner Vilari and Kaikilai in Magaram should fiinish with two 
Alakus each. 

Then Vilari and Kaikilai in Kumbam will finish with four Alakus each. 
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14. Showing the error of the opinion that there are 

Dwavimsati Srutis in the Sthayi. 



Vilari has one Alaku )ess in the second row in Kadagam which is the fourth 
Rasi commencing from Mesham. On the same principlci the Tharam with two Alakus 
in the second row of Simham, the fifth Kasi, will not agree with Kaikilai which has 
three Alakus. One of the Alakus should be given to Kanni. Then Kaikilai gets one 
Alaku less in Kanni. VHari and Kaikilai end with three Alakus each in the eleventh 
Rasi or Kumbam. Therefore Kumbam should have one Alaku less in the latter part. 
When we notice, then, that there are two Alakus less in the second and the first rows, 
we find that Alakus are arranged in the Rasi mandalam with intervals between. If 
they are continuous, the two Alakus which are wanting now must go along with the 22, 
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If we take four Alakus each for Vilari and Kaikilaii we will see that all the calculations 
for the Swarams of the Vattapalai are in the relation of Sa-Pa, Sa-Ma and Sa-Ga. 
The Swarams will also be continuous and all doubts removed. 

When we notice the Swarams which are computed to be 34 according to 
Vattapalai and their mode of changing Graham, we Hnd that they had fixed the Srutis 
to be 24, and have made Ganam with one Sruti less in Swarams obtained by the Sa-Pa 
principle, such as Ri Dha, Dha Ga. Ga Ni, Ni Ma, and Pa Ri. In the same way, 
looking at the Alakus we find the very same principle has been adopted for Sa-Ma and 
Sa-Pa. On the other hand, if they had fixed only 22 Srutis, they would never get the 
concordant series by the Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma principles but quite a different discordant 
series. 

If the author had not given the system by which the Swarams are arranged 
in the relation of Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma with 12 RAsis of Vattapalai then we might beliiwc the 
statement that there are 22 Alakus in the octave. But he has distinctly .stated it. 
Those who try to learn the 22 Srutis will get only perplexed and will never b’.‘ able to 
practically realise it. Even If it is practicable, who is here to listen to it ? None even 
in the three mandalams. What shall we say about the Ganam where even the 
fundamental Swarams Sa Ri Ga Ma and Pa are not conc.irdant ? We might, perhaps, 
appear to be in the wrong, for Sarnga Dev speaks about 32 Srutis. the ancient Tamil 
works give 22 and many other works have copied the same. 

The Mandara Sthayi proceeds from the heart, the Madhya Sthayi, from the 
Kantam and the Tara Sthayi, from the head. 22 Nadis proceed from each of these 
places. 22 Nadis go across them. And the 22 Srutis proceed from them. These 
are the statements m.-ide by the advocates of 22 Srutis, and they may mislead 
many. 

Sound is produced by the current of air passing through the breathing 
apparatus, just as sounds of a high pitch are produced through the small holes, 
and those of a lower pitch through the bigger holes of a Nagasuram, so sounds of 
different pitches are produced from the human throat through the lip, the teeth, the 
tongue, the nostrils, the lower part of the throat, the mouth and the palate with the 
help of air passing through tli2in. But to say that there are 23 Nadis here and 22 
across them and that sound is produced through them is perplexing. Those who never 
tested the truth of this, blindly repeated this and confounded others also. 

Even now, there are some in India who, without understanding the truth, 
have created some wrong theories, fathered them on sages who knew the truth and 
thus are perplexing many. Such perplexities abound in works on Medicine and in 
Puranas. Their presumption is that if their wrong opinions and fables could be called 
* Ahastya's Katakam' and “ Vyasa’s Katakam ”, every one would believe them. 

Knowing that the human embryo is in the womb which is surrounded on all 
sides by water, could Ahastya have made the astounding statement that the child 
absorbs part of the mother's food through an opening on the top of the skull ? He 
knows there is no opening between the lop of' the. skull and the stomach. He compares 
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the body to I he Karunelli tree and the pipe attached to the navel to the side roots. 
The tree is generally fed from the roots and not from the top. Can the sperm which 
is swallowed reach the stomach and be converted into the embryo?!! Is not this 
against ail laws of nature? Such unnatural inferences abound in some of their works. 

o 

It appears that the cycle of years, as far as the Andam was concerned, was 
calculated by the solar month, and that for the Pindami by the lunar month, ft is said 
that by the lunar month calculation the time that the human embryo takes for full 
development is ten months. The lunar month has but 2<s days. 'I'hey calculated 
then about 2S days for the whole period—280 for the 10 lunar months and the 
number .of days between menstruation and conception. On the other hand they speak 
of the p .'Hod as 300 days calculating 30 days for each solar month and father it upon 
sages! What ignorance! They blow their big trumpets on the strength of the venerable 
names of these sages! 

It seems that Ilankovadigal wrote the Silappadikaram at a time when the 
glory of the music of South India of the first Ooli had nearly departed. There are 
some points of diHTerence between the commentary of Kavichakravarti Jayankondan, 
who lived 10 centuries after Ilankovidigal and that of Adyarkunallar who lived 100 
years later. 

Where he speaks about the four different kinds of Yal. jayankondan makes 
mention of Ahanilai Marutham. Puranilai Marutham, Arugial Marutham and Perugial 
Marutham and their rules. This shows that the author had .somewhat realised the 
extensiveness of the music which then existed. Adyarkunallar has written his 
commentary on the’musical portion of it closely following his ideas and having his 
words for a basis. Now, Saranga Dev, who lived still 100 years later, takes only the 
22 Alakus of Vattapalai and generates Raga.s on the principle of change of Graham 
by shifting the four Srutis of Sa to the left one after the other. He supports his 
number 22 by analogy to what is found inside the human anatomy. The perplexity 
caused by Vattapalai led him into this error. If he had paid attention to the words 
‘ iSmifixJt ' of Ilankovadigal and noted the position of Simham which is the sixth 
house from Kumbam, he would have had his position clear. If there is doubt 
about Srutis what will be the fate of music which rests on them V We request our 
noble readers not to think that we are belittling the opinions of our ancient sages. 
The following calculations will make our po.sitioii clear. 
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15* Showing how the Swarams will not stand in the relation of Vadi 
and Samvadi and in the right places if aa Srutis occurred 

in the Vattapalai as follows:— 



How the Alakus occui for the Sapta Swarams. 

He gives the numbers of Ai-ikus or the numbers for Srutis as Sa', Ri', Ga*, 
Ma*, Pa', Dha' and Ni'. According to tb<- above calculation Kural appears in Oolai 
(Ma* Sa') or Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa. In the same way if we put down the series Sa‘>Pa', 
Pa'Ri', Ri'*Dha\ Dha'>Ga' and GA*-Nr and add up their Alakus we shall see 
the truth of what we say. I'he following Table will shew that Ni Sa Ri Ga Ma has 
13 Alskus. 
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Fhr first four rows and the sixth row end with 13 Smtis each, but the 
filih ends with 12 and the seventh with ii only. 

rhis is the calculation for 22 Srutis in the octave. Here there are 13 Srutis 
in the live rows from the given Swarams on the principle of Sa-Pa. But in the fifth 
and the seventh rows, there is one sruti and two Srutis less respectively. 

We have already noted the words, * G'ludrjfi^ |tjr&iSC0uu4 

Ga.il§ |faii(a'i‘-v0£ ' fhe must possess the knowledge to discriminate the perfect con> 
cord of Kural and Hi,Strings). Will such an expert give up one Sruti in one, and two 
.Srutis in another, and have Ri-Dii.\ 11 in one, Ga-Ni, 12 in another and Sa-Pa thirteen, 
in a third ? lie will never have it. 

16. The Swarams will not stand in the relation of Vadi and Samvadi 
and will not have the right calculations according to the system 

of Dwavimsati Srutis of Sarnga Dev. 

Just as we proved that the Alaku system was wrong in Vattapalai, we find the 
same here also. The system 4, 3, 2, 4, 4, 3, 2 resembles the system of Neythal Yal 
which is obtained when Hi is made Kural in Thanusu Rasi in Vattapalai. We have 
stated this before. This stands as Hi to the Kural in Ri.shabam. We have also noted be¬ 
fore that they had the Mandara Sthayi from Kural up to Hi, the Madhaya Sthayi from 
Hi in I'hanusu up to Oolai in Thulam, the Thara Sthayi from Hi to Meenam above, 
and sang the 14 Kovais. This appears to be the Panchama Sruti. We find it in use 
even now. -Saranga Dev calls this Shadja gramam and proceeds to give the Alaku 
system. He calls the Swarams that occur in Neythal Yal in Vattapalai, namely, Pa' 
Diia’ Nr Sa Ri Ga' Ma' and their Alakus, by the name ofShadja Gramam. We must 
be thankful that Sarnga Dt v agrees with us at least in this point, namely the Alaku 
system of one of the Yals in Vattapalai. W'e are led to believe that the Alaku s^'stem 
of Vattapalai and its Vais were getting out of use during his time. The following table 
gives his Alaku system. 
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lust as we get Thuttham in Hi, and Vitari in Thuttham by the Vattapaiai. the 
series Pa Kt. Ri Dha, Oha Ga, Ga Ni, Ni Ma, Ma Sa and Sa Pa are derived as V'adi 
and Samvadi Swarams. Dacli of these should have 13 Srutis. On the other hand the 
first series Pa Ri gets 12 Srutis while the third, Diia Ga gets only ii. Ifow can this be 
justified ? (f Saraiiga Dev was quite sure about his position, will he not have given 
some explanation for the discrepancy ? He had said that if 12 and K Alakus occurred 
between two Swarams which were tho beginning and the end they stood in the relation 
of Vadi and Samvadi. But when the series obtain 10 and 11 Srutis. excluding the 
commencing and the ending Swarams. how could they be concordant ? We find by 
the Alaku system given above that such a discordant Thuttham and Kaikilai occur in 
the ascending as well as the descending series. It is clearly seen that this has been 
written without understanding the mystery contained in the Vattapalai system of the 
ancient Tamils. 

It is seen that the ancient'I'aroils had Swarams in the 12 Kasis, in the 12 
Palais and in the 7 Swarams taking for granted that the sevrnth string was Inai. the 
sixth Pagai, the fifth Kilai and the fourth Natpu. They have declared the .Srutis 
to be 22 knowing the mystery of it, whereas .Sanig 1 Dev has hliudly stated that the 
Srutis are 22. 
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17. The Alaku system for Srutis when they are concordant as 

Vadi and Samvadi. 

Let us now see how they should be. As we saw in the previous Vattapalai 
Chakaram, if the Alakus of the two strings Kaikilai and Vilari be taken as 4 each in¬ 
stead of the regularity and uniformity of the series is secured. It can be seen from 
the following 'I'able :— 
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Here we see that each series obtains 14 Alakus. This is the sum total of the 
Kasis which stand in the relation of Sa Pa. We noted before that each Rasi should 
have J Alakus or 34 Alakus in all. This is Just the same. Perhaps Sarnga Dev did 
not understand this clearly and said there ought to be 13 Srutis between the commenc¬ 
ing and the ending Swarains ? The six Rasis between get the 1 2 Alakus. 


Again he gave 8 Alakus between Sa and Ma. I'his also means 8 Alakus for 4 
Kasis between the commencing and the ending Rasis. But it is clear that one Alaku in 
a Rasi has not been added. If added, we will get 34 Alakus in ail with 14 for Sa-Pa 
and 10 for Sa-Ma. We shall find that all the Swarams are perfectly concordant with 
one another by this system. We noted before that Kaikilai in Simham of the Vatta¬ 
palai series of the ancient Tamils should be properly placed in Kanni and it has the 
relation of Sa-Pa and Sa»Ma. When that doubt is cleared and when the Swarams are 
obtained by the Sa-Pa principle we shall see that series (Sa-Ma) ends in the Meenam 
Rasi which was also the commencement. 


z8. How aa Srutis were in use in the Sthayi. 

Then, we shall find that the two Swarams, Kural and Hi, have two Alakus 
each and the other five Swarams, four Alakus each. This is how matters stand when 
the mystery in Vattapalai is explained. It is clear, that in ancient times the 34 Alakus 
were sung as the 34 Srutis. It is also clear that they lessened a quarter in each of 
those Swarams or one Alaku, but in a single Aroganam and Avaroganam as a whole 
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they bad lessened two Alakus. So it is incorrect to lay stress upon the fact that a 2 
Alakus are mentioned in ancient works ignoring altogether the calculations for Vatta* 
palai and the 24 Alakus of a Sthayi. The division ot the octave into 22 had confounded 
many people. We notired before how deeply this idea had taken root. 

From the Vattapalai Chakaram we learn the Sapta Swarara.s, the two half 
Swarams of each of Ki. Ga, Ma, Dha and Ni, the seven and the 12 Swarams on the 
whole* the calculation by which each of the 13 Swarams have 2 Alakus, and how the 
24 Alakus are distributed among the Srutis. We also understand that Ganam was made 
in the 24 Srutis with one Alaku less in the seventh and the Bfth Rnsis which occur by 
the Sa'Pa and the Sa-Ma systems. 

It was a custom to make Ganam with one Alaku less in a Swaram occurring at 
the Poorvabagam ijiascaie, and with one Alaku less in a Svi'arani occurring in Ootara- 
bagam. It is this that led them tn say that there are 22 Srutis in the octave, but they 
have not said that there are only 22 in the octave. Further details may be seen from 


the Chakaram attached. 

According to the statement that Kaikilai should appear in Vilari there must 
be a Kaikilai with* four Alakus in Kanni, which is the seventh Kasi from Kumbam. In 
Simham there must be a Kaikilai with two Alakus seeing that the Kaikilai in Simham 
which is the sixth Rasi from Kumbam is Pagai to Panchamam. I'he Kaikilai in Kanni 


gives five more Swarams by the Sa-Pa system and the 12 Swarams of the Sthayi. 
These are the 12 Swarams which we sing and hear at the present day. These are 
the very Swarams used by Madhavi with great pleasure. These were the seven 
Swarams arranged in the Sakota Yal after the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma principles. The 
fourteen Kovais or fourteen Swarams which are divided from these 12 Swarams in 
the Mandara, Madhya and Tara Sthayi is belong to Ayapalai. 

To play music in the 24 Alakus is the Ganam for men. To lessen two Alakus 
out of the 34 appears to be the Vattapalai. It does not mean that all the 22 Srutis occur 
in one and the same Ragam. The one Alaku, obtained when the Sthayi is divided into 
34, is lessened tor the two out of the seven Swarams wliich stand in the relation of 
Vadi and Samvadi, while the other five are sung according to the Rasi. It is clear that 
they had the 12 Swarams as the basis, and lessened one .Alaku in the Poorvabagam or 
Sa Pa, and another in the Ootarabagam or Pa Sa. 1 'hv Vattapalai and its rules were 
given to make clear which of the Swarams of the Scale had lesser Alakus when they 
mentioned the number 22, they emphasised the fact that n .Sthnyi should not be divided 
into 22 pkits. So they also gave the Rasi Mandalam with 12 compartments and at the 
same time the Sa Pa and the Sa Ma principles. ^ 

We have repeatedly pointed out so that every one may clearly see that in the 
Rasi M affdalam 7, 5,4 and 3 Rasis stand concordant on thi* principle ol Sa Pa, Sa Ma, 
Sa Ga and Sa Ri respectively. 'Those who understand tips will never say there are 
22 Srutis or 25 or 55 Srutis in the Sthayi. We may see in the second book that in the 
Sa Pa and Sa Ma series occurring in the Poorvabagam and Ootarabagam there shall 
be an Alaku less and how excellent that system is. Wc have omitted them here as 
they have to be spoken in detail. 


i 
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If we reject the system of 24 Alakus according to Vattapalai and ac(«pt the 
theory of 22 Alakus, we shall never get even a single Swaram on the principles of 
Sa Pa or Sa Ma. 

The following Chakaram shows the series of 22 Alakus commencing from 

Mesham. 

Here, the series commencing from Sa is given in the second inner circle, and 
that which commences from Pa in the thi2:d. We hnd here that Mesham and Rishabam 
hav'e 4 Alakus each and stand in the relation of Kural-Ili or Sa Pa. 

In Kadagam we see Thuttham having 4 Alakus whereas Vilari has only 3. 
I'he second Alaku of Tharam ends in the first half of Simham and Kaikilai ends with the 
third Alaku in the first half of Kanni. Oolai with 2 Alakus and Rural with 4, end in 
the first half of Thulam. Hi and Thutham with 4 Alakus each end in the first half of 
'I'Hh'nusu. We might also see that in Magaram, Vilari and Kaikilai end with 
3 Alakus each, and Tharam and Oolai with 2 Alakus each in Kumbam. 

I'he two Alakus of Meenam are not found in either of the circles. We see 
that no two Swarams in the relation of Sa Pa can exist in this compartment. 

For, unless Kural and Hi in Rishabam end in the second Alaku of Thanusu they 
will never have the relation of Sa Pa and Pa Ri. But as they end in the first Alaku of 
Thanusu, Sa Pa has one Alaku less. 

In the same manner. If the secondary relation of Sa Ma and Pa Sa should 
result from Rishabam there should be 5 Rasis complete above Rishabam. On the other 
hand, the Oolai and Kural which should occur in the second Alaku of Thulam occur 
in the first. In this way eight Alakus occur between Sa and Ma and 12 between 
Sa and Pa. 

Though we find this agreeing with the theory of Sarnga Dev that there should 
be 8 and 12 Srutis between two Swarams, yet we have seen in detail that they dp hot 
stand in the relation of Sa Pa or Sa Ma. We ^Iso noted that this will be quite 
contrary to the rules of South Indian Music. 
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19. If we arrange the series of in Srutis in a Rasimandalam, the 
Sapta Swarams derived will never satisfy the principle that Oolai 
must appear in Tharam, and Kural in Oolai according to the 

system of Vattapalai. 

The fallowing Chakaram shews the calculation of the 23 Alakus commencing 
from Mesham. 
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'Pile ancient 'Pamil works distinctly state that concordant Swarams should 
satisfy the theory that Oolai should appear in I'haram- But such concordance will never 
be found here. For. 'I'haram, which should end in Meenam. ends in Kumbam. Kanni is 
the seventh place for Kumbam by the principle of Sa Pa. Instead of the Oolai 
commencing from here it ends in the Brst Ahiku of ‘!'hulam. This has one Alaku mere 
than what it ought to have. 

Again contrary to the principle that Oolai should appear in Kural, the Oolai 
ends in Kumbam instead of Meenam. Th(* Oolai which should end in the second 
Alaku of 1 'hulam inasmuch ns it commenced in the first Alaku. dries not do .so, so we 
should say that here also there is an Alaku less. Just as Oolai docs not agree with 
the Kural which commences from Kishabam (Sa-Ma), the Oolai which stands in I'hulam 
will also be discordant. If there is no agreement even in the fundamental principles 
of Sa-Pa and Sa-M.\, how could other concords exist among the Swarams ? 


We noticed in tin- lirst table on page 596 that there could be no rroncord between 

Ki CiA Ma Pa Diia, CJa Ma Pa Diia Ni and Ma Pa Diia Ni Sa as they have 12, 11 and 

13 Srutis respectively. We see from Vattapnlai that such a discordant system was 

never made mention of by the ancients in South India. 

« 

Just a.s the system of Sarnga Dev will never agree with Karnatic music, it 
will I )e found that it can never agree with any other existing system. 

W'e see plainly that the 1 'nmils had 24 Alakus for the 12 Swarams, and having 
arranged them by thv S.\-Pa and the Sa-Iv.'a principles they have made their ganam 
with two .Makus less. 


Because Sarnga Dev failed to ur f erstand the location of the 22 Srutis when 
ganam was made with 2 Alakus les.s, arc] vas mystified with the ancient work which 
declared that Kaikilai should appear in V'^*'i. he gave his own interpretation of it and 
brought out his work. 


Others, thinking that the beauty of their music was due to the 22 Srutis, 
began to examine it. Kven though they knew there was not the slightest agreement 
between the music of South India based on concordant Swarams like Sa Ga, Sa>Ma 
and Sa-Pa and other music, they wanted to support the theory of Sarnga Dev by 
introducing small Sruti.s between the intervals as they pleased. If even those who are 
traditional experts in Karnatic music are taken in by this fancy theory need we say 
about others ? We know from our experience that the concordant Swarams of 
Vattapalai were the ones used by our ancestors. 

What can we say about people who deny the truth ? They try to hide the big 
pumpkin inside their plate of rice! 'fhey are blind like the brother-in-law who caught 
bold-of the supposed man inside the drum 1 (Two villagers who had never seen the 
drum thought there was a man inside making the noise. So put their hands in and 
caught hold of each other's hands and each cried'Out he had caught the man inside the 
drum I) We can only laugh at such people I 


We shall notice later that minuter Srutis than these are also used in the 
ganam of South India. 




How the Tamils suf Grthaswaram. 


20. How the Tamils sang Grahaswaram. 

We have noted till now how the ancient Tamils were efticient in Isai I'amil, 
how they made ganam in Swarams which had the relation of Sa-Pa, Sa*Ma, Sa-Ga 
and Sa-Ki, how they divided a Sthayi into i3 corresponding to the 12 compartments of 
the Zodiac, how they had made ganam in the 7 Swarams out of the 12 and how in two 
of those Swarams which stand in the relation of Sa>Pa and Sa-Ma they made ganam 
with an Alaku less. 


We have also noted that, conseqiicr. !y, only 7 Swarams wore used in the 
ganam, that they wore divided into 12 whicii s.ood in the relation of Inai. Kilai, Natpu 
and Pagai and that these 12 had two Alaku tch or 24 in all. We have also noted 
that if there were 22 Sriilis in the octave thei*' (■.('c.ilali<»iis would never satisfy the 
rules of Vadt and Samvadi, how the series w uld nevi-r.come to a linish in the Zodiac, 
how the system is entirely wrong and how liie advocates of 42 Srutis had erred 
because they failed to understanri tlie m<‘aning of the Tamil works. We have also 
seen how Sarnga Dev makes mention of Neythal Yal only out of the 4 Yals as 
Shadjagramam whose Alakus are 4, 3, 2, 4, 4, 3, 2 and even there the Swarams do not 
satisfy the principle of Vadi and Samvadi as in some cases there arc 11 and : j Srutis 
instead of 13. We have seen how his theory will never suit Karnatic musii* and how 
not a single Swaram on the principle of Sa-Pa and .Sa-Ma could be found in it. 

We f<iund on page 41S of the .Second Part how th«'y gave many calculations 
contradicting one another and many measurements which were* never uniform The 
Tamils have divided the Sthayi into 24 parts and made ganam in them for many 
thousand years, with two Alakus less. We also noted that the Tamils, after the 
destruction of the major portion of their habitation, and after the destruction of South 
Madura and Kapatapuram declined in their status Many of the Kala's used by them 
became obsolete owing to absence of patronage. Kven the few that remained owing 
to want of practice were given up as beyond comprehension. When sm-h was the 
condition of afl^iirs Hharata in the 5th Century and Sarnga Dev ir, the 13th het ame 
the chief writers on music.' 


Ever since the advent of their works the theory of 22 Srutis lifted up its head. 
However, people of understanding, vho found the theory to contradict science and 
practice, raised objections and began to argue against it. .M.iny works were written. 
They were all conflicting in their opinions. They found that their opinions could 
never be uniform unless the Ghandara Gramam which was sent up to the celestial 
regions was brought down once more! They were further discouraged by the saying 
of Sarnga Dev that the Srutis may be 1,2, 3. 4, 9, 22, 66 and Srutis may be innumera¬ 
ble. 1‘hus the strife came to an end. 


Though we have repeatedly said that the theory of 22 Srutis was the result 
of not having clearly understood the mystery contained in ancient hai Pamil, we have 
also said that the series was not practicable for singing Grahaswaram. 'Phe ancient 
Tamils used the 12 Palais or 12 Swarams in their ganam. In the process of singing 
Grahaswaram they shifted the Swarams with 2 Alakus each and not the single Alaku 
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of the series 24. We may see from the following extract that Grahaswaram was used 
only for the 12 Swarains. We know that a ganam which does not admit of Graha- 
swaram is imperfect. So. in examining Srutis, if we could find out in what 
relationship the Swarams stood white Grahaswaram was sung, we shall get clear of 
the doubt about Dwavimsati Srutis- 

One or two points about Grahaswaram are mentioned below:— 

Silappadikaram, Aroompathavoorai Page 55 . 

** (fp^cuirs. oali-iljufftoa 

mrr^ibCuiTip ^ 
fiBSn^ G^GpirGeuiTCBr 

G«u0j|tT^ d|p^^6DodGaiTdbr i&pnia GmsfarcaiPa 
diudauSipeDjpd asofo 

(JD-flir) fimjpiQurM mnlL.ii ptirjff 2jS mlx-MfigfmQM uwpmmr 3 

O«0i0iM'< ^mpdiQuQmtmst tm9(gmMrs gQgmm 

Mk 3-ik aM-i 00 *j> O/g^trajii tm!lB(gmitors g)GiraMMr 2 -.U 4 ;« j)G#OM Mr arair^ 2fl 
G#«KFia .00 mtJiiapQ ^Otu i$rtk^ fi)Gr«MMr tm9(smr^ j/mmiOs 

Mpfisismf 0tA^0t2l 9 a< 3 a>r«rjr afiMei fwQm 

QniQjfimB* QmtmK9 Qut^ glji^iura flprSUmr 

sa.-a-ii miMQpmflQiu atirtmHi »irauuu(Sii a-jpi. 

Describe a circle, draw two radii across it from east to west and two others 
from north to south intersecting tho first twa Draw four radii in the four corners 
south east, south we.st, north west and north east. These should stand in the 
corners without intercepting the main radii. Let Rishabam be placed in the east and 
so the 12 compartments from Rishabam up to Mesham proceeding towards the right 
can be obtained. 

< 

** ^nfVSL-uKi s^us UMnoaSeiriP Mfti 
^orgir/i utgifiUTiUjicirffiTc 

^louiM dtauiffio 

cuffcos fiiosgHficBr (Amo *' 

(H^) i)tUJ#j9w aflwAi/M, 9mm^0A 0nQpik, 

09fiA s^0(SpA, (gmj/ifiA aMefitori/i* itm^fiA OMjfi/M 

Hi will stand in Rishabam, Vilari in Karkadagam, Tharam in Simham, Kural 

in Thulam, Thuttham in Thanusu, Kaikilai in Kumboui and Coiai in Meenam. 

% 

** c 9 |f) eoAidtaCiu 

ulSu eM«D|pi£sBriA uiTAir«iu#^ffjnto 
OwifoOio |^aifWi 9 cnl* •juu-cii QwCsjopioi^ 

O^ffdiGco amA.*' 

(fiHk) 0XW ^^ 0 A 0 m^ 0 », «Md0to» 0tki^j0jlik, a.so^ 

g)«fi etonff ti 0m m ur m 22rpm, 
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Ipump. cr(ip ggiiLfstmaf * OQgm iH$rm ’ timp <r^ VQf «riA 

iMiQ Mgiitf 10^0 4Vm«0(7«» ippfi • • • 


Kural stands in Thulam, Thuttham in Thanusui Kaikilai in Kumbamt Oolai 
in Meenam, Fharam in Simhani, Hi in Rishabain and Vilari in Kadagam in a serial erder> 


Thus the seven strings were arranged, the seven damsels in ‘ Arat 
OmgmpuA ’ were made seven strings and they were placed where the strings were • • • 


Silappadikaram, Aiychiarkuravai Page 3g8. 

cB>ai4%n u|SD)pi9e(P ^etriP^iT vGuicor 

Gi^akri^ GutuGs ” 

( 9 *- 0 ««v »g^ ^giv, gippa, tasdSimr, u.mjp, gig/H, gSmriR 

pggQutb, iffgdeo tSiLi— QuuXig lagpfi aS^giiifii GumOirMra* 


On the cast, the Kurat string, was made the first string followed hy Thuttham, 
Kaikilai, Ooiai. ili, Vtinri and Tharam. These are the seven names given and these 
are the names appreciated by damsels. 


** lonujQi Georiior^jijeir sS^jpMGaidr&a 

ajiTUjiaj GcBrcSr(«| «ifiaPj|sBr%(p«iuniuu>«e(r 
i 5 cBr 9 sBT«ua GutSBr^«pGs(raiT io|pa»|piurrir 

(tpcsrtenua GtjocBr(0^iakr (jpaop " 

aiwg* 

'* uitaiaiGardrgdr’’ ur.u«Oerdr(^ii' 0vSfi>; tgpmp QmmhgiL.fiumQaiA(ffiir gfsifi 
Mgiimu ; tS^g»^rQuA(ffm p^ppmp ; i»^pu Qumggtmm aMifiSar a.*^ p»g 

Qtgm(gm. 

She called Kural by the name of Mayavan, the Hi string was called Vellai 
Ayavan ; Thuttham she (the shepherdess) called Pingai and the rest of the damsels were 
called Kaikilai, Oolai, Vilari and 1 'haram. * 


*' uMiiuaick l^ennn ^R 0 (jpm 

ttadiGoidita lirn (§«a»^a4ih fl9aTlHL|4i 

s 9 L.)k^en ttnv^ocinrcAr 

" uMiafaijirJi ”— m<ug/3mmp ^gmgamuCt tSm^Mm pppQpi G#l Bmmm \ 

iMoQpggggQu |D«ff ggtimu iSggfiaf^ Q*g §ggpm ; tMidShr QuiArGik^ i0drlwd0 

^1 .ijwiiaGia Ampp ; Qpkm p uK^itrpgg-^^im w«uud«Gia Sm^^m affwd?," 

p* 

Thuttham and Tharam stood along with Kural or Mathavan ; Oolai and Vilari 
stood along with Hi or Paladevar; the string Kaikilai stood to the left of Pingai, while 
Vilari stood to the right of Tharam or Munthei* 
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anaifilH ka tel TWIL 


First, how the Grahaswaram was sung in a Sthayi by 

Kilai Swarams only. 

The Chekaram Showing how the Swaramt occur leftwards from Thulam. 
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Silappadikaram, Aychiarkuravai Page 406. 

((^-dk) i«r<uaAflrivja Olnu# «.^uul1(_ ^mrgimuiQ^tu Jwftr QutkgfA 
Stk^mr j OoMktemriueAwdrja Outul jr‘*‘“i*i ttimuMiyg %jtgf0ifA 

tStrStf S^pm ; OMdfite OiMirge afikf iMrtwi0 ^uuuim^p ; CF***# Ouwgpti pgf 

arikF^ mmuuim^p efcrd? MmgQpmm. 
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Name of 

ISwa- 

i3S33EZ!S2I 

Swaram. 


Kural 

Sa 

Mayavan 

Thuttham 

Ri 

Pingai 

Kaikilai 

Ga 

Kaikilai 

Oolai 

Ma 

Oolai 

Hi 

Pa 

Paladevar | 

Vilari 

Dha 

Vilari 

Tharam 

Ni 

Tharam 


The order in which the seven stood. 

TEuttham and Tharam stand on either side 
/ of the Kural string called Mayava as Ni Sa Ri 


I Kaikilai stood to the left of Pinnai as Ni Si 
IRiGa 


I Oolai and Vilari stood by the side of Paladeva 
j or Vellayavan or Hi string as Ma Pa Dha 

1 Vilari stood to the right of Munthei or Fharam 
J as Ma Pa Dha N i 


Thuttham or Pingai and Tharam stood on either side of the string Kural which 
is called Mayavan; Oolai and Vilari stood on either side of Hi or Vellai-Ayavan; the 
string Kaikilai stood to the left of the string called Pingai; Vilari stood to the right of 
the Thara string called Munthei. 

When we note the above Sootrams and their exposition, we find that the 
sons of the soil Mullai styled Kural Mayavan and Hi Vellai to suit their own soil, 
made the seven puns into seven strings, arranged them on the strings on the principle 
of Vadi and Samvadi, made ganam thereon and danced linking their hands. 

The term A)rchiar distinctly points to the sons of the Mullai soil whose 
occupation is to tend cattle. 

He also gives the system by which the Swarams arrange themselves into Inai 
and Kilai to the given string when the Kural commences in the Kudam (east) and 
proceeds leftwards. 

SUappadikaram. Arangetnkathai Page 64. 

«mnj0 sruQfiA Our^mrmd ufC aQfmOggfii 

grtiruQttfgi fmufimuOtgfi m §iStmri^g9»ijg ; 

*< ^ooni srshuB &.aii Mlvd 

«inA(jp(a ePpfii 
Oudi^ OtMhu 

The term * Kuravei ’ means the dancing of seven, eight or nine persons with 
their hands linked singing a song whose subject is either love or victory. 

From the above we see that they styled Sa. Mayavan; Ki, Pingai; Ga. 
Kaikilai; Ma, Oolai; Pa, Vellai ; Oua Villari and Ni, 'I'haram. 'rhutthamand Tharam 
stood by the aide of Kural or Mayavan ** means Ni and Ri stood on either side of Sa or 
Mayavan as Ni Sa Ri. Oolai and Vilari stood by the side of Paladeva ** means that 
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Ma and Diia stood on either side of Hi or Ma Pa Dha. Kaikilai stood to the left of 
Thuttham or Ni Sa Ri became Ni Sa Ki Ga. Vilari stood to the right of Tharam or 
Munthei. This is Ma Pa Dha Ni. This shows that be means the two series Ni Sa 
Ri Ga and Ma Pa Diia Ni should be identical. Ni Ma should be identical with Sa Pa, 
Ki Dha and Ga Ni. The intervals between the series Ni Sa Ri Ga should be equal 
and identical with those between Ma Pa Dha Ni. Thus we see that they satisfy the 
principle of Kural Oolai. 

For the two series Ni Sa Ri Ga and Ma Pa Dha .Ni form the ascending series 
Ni Sa Ri Ga MA Pa Dha Ni. Here, according to the principle that Oolai must appear 
in Tharam, Ma is derived from the Ni of the first .series. According to the 
principle that Kural appears in Oolai, Ma, the first Swaram of the second series 
is derived from Ni of the first series, in the same manner. Hi should be 
derived from Kural. Thuttham from Hi, Vilari from I'huttham, Kaikilai from 
Vilari and-Tharam from Kaikilai. In other words, the couples Ni>Ma, Ma-Sa, Sa>Pa 
Pa-Ri, Ri-Dha, Diia-Ga and Ga>Ni should stand concordant in the relation of Shadjam 
and Madhymam. Proceeding leftwards these same became Kilai strings. We see that 
only Swarams so derived occur as Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Diia Ni in a Sthayi. In other 
words Swarams which do not satisfy the S.v-Ma principle are never concordant. 

Just as Kaikilai was mentioned to stand to the left of the series Ni Sa Rii 

$ 

from the fact that Vilari is mentioned to stand to the right of Tharam or Munthei in the 
series Ma Pa Dha, we see that lliAram added to Ma Pa Dha becomes Ma 
Pa Dha Ni. Thus the Aroganam Ni Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni and the 
Avaroganam Ni Dha Pa Ma Ga Ri Sa Ni are complete. We are reminded 
here of the song of little girls when they have their Kanni saying “ Eight 
persons for a Vattam, but if there is one less we shall have mtUim (or loss) ' Just as 
little girls stand in a circle and join their hands two by two and dance, the series Ni 
Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha N i not only suited repetition - one after another but was also 
suitable for singing them to the e.xclusion of one or more Swarams. We do not mean 
that these two series were repeatedly sung by the two sides. But if one side sang Ma 
Pa Dha Ni the other side echoed by singing Nt Sa Ri Ga, and if one side repeated 
Ma Pa Dha, the other side said Ni Sa Ri and Sa Ri Ga was. answered by Pa Dha Ni 
and so on in different wa}’S. I'hough the habit of varying Swarams is extant at 
present, experts who sing Pallavi now never sing the Inai Kilai (Vadi Samvadi) 
Swarams within the Sthayi. But they sing the higher notes in the lower octave. This 
seems to have been very common among the sons of the Mullai soil in the ancient 
Tamil country. 

The words " (g(-(^>rw " indicate that if you proceed 

from the west it is towards the right and if you proceed from the east it is towards the 
left. In other words, if we proceed ftom Rishabam to Mithunam and Kadagam etc., it is 
rightwards, and it is leftwards if we begin from Thulam and go towards Kanni, 
Simham, Kadagam etc. Astrology says that the Rasis Mesham. Rishabam and Mithunam 
are those of the east and that Thulam, Viruchigam and Thanusu belong to the west 
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From the above Chakram we see that according to this system the Swarams 
commence from Rishaba Rasi (Taurus) and go towards the right as Sa Ri Ga Ma in 
Aroganam, while tl)ey proceed leftwards beginning from Thulam (Libra) in tbe same 
order Sa Ki Ga Ma. Here the order of Swarams is given when Kural commences in the 
Oolai of Thulam (Libra) and proceeds leftwards. Here we see that this series Ni Sa Ri 
stand on either side of the Kural which appears in Thulam (Libra) and Kaikilai to its left. 
After this we find !li in Mecnam (Pisces) and the Swarams Dha Ma on either side, 
thus forming the series Ma Pa Dha. From the words ‘ Vilari stood to the right of 
Tharam ’ the series Ma Pa Dha became Ma Pa Dha Ni. In the series Ni Sa Ri Ga, 
Tharam is the first Swaram. If the same series are repeated in Aroganam then a 
Sthayi is complete. So he says that Vilari stood to the right of Tharam because 
he wanted the Ni which was the first Swaram of the first series to become the last 
Swaram of tbe second series. According to this system when the series Sa Ri Ga 
Ma Pa Dha Ni proceeds leftwards it is Aroganam while Nt Dha Pa Ma Ga Ri Sa 
when it proceeds rightwards it is Avaroganam. He also says it in another form by 
mentioning that the Swarams proceeding leftwards are of a higher pitch, while they 
are of a lower pitch proceeding rightwards. 

Silappadikaram Arangatukathai, Page 94. 

‘‘luiTIpOmp un&u s 9 u(ipc 8 >|p Gio« 9 iu« 

^(porCutjp Cairif. «uo)(jpcB>|p Oiao9iu cr^r/jg). 

OutSiutifut Qmni^uuf^ omu 

Qpmfi QiaeSu^^ii utrL.uu(X(!>t»dtfmiirjfi*' timjpi 

In tiu- Val Aroompalai and other Palais proceeding leftwards produce notes of 
a lower pitch while in the Kulal (or Flute) Kodipalai and others proceeding leftwards 
produce tones of a lower pitch. 

Here wr siv that ;rom Kodipalai where Oolai is Kural the series Sa Ni Dha 
Pa Ma Ga Ri Sa results towards the right. Here iie says that towards the right the 
sounds decrease in pilch. 'Phis is so far as the Kulal is concerned. The same, pro¬ 
ceeding leftwards, becomes the Aroganam. He calls the Aroganam going leftwards as 
decreasing in pitch. This shows that the ancient Tamils put the Val on the ground 
with its belly downwards and played on it. l*hus the Swarams decreased in pitch as 
one proceeded upwards towards the left in the Yal, while on the Kulal the Swarams 
decrease towards the r ight and increase in pitch towards the left. 

We know from experience that in the Kulal the ascending scale proceeds to¬ 
wards the left whereas in the Yal it is towards the right. The Yal which in ancient 
times was known as, ‘ «a 4 rii a«w aiafk** (the celebrated Yal where Gmd 

lived and which possesed a mellifluous tone) and held in tbe highest esteem by tbe 
Tamils has lost its very name and has now become tbe Veena. The erect position in 
which the Yal was held when played made the actions, a.p||#^’, and 

possible, but the modern way of making it lie down makes such actions very difficult 
The ancient 1 amils were capable of many excellent devices in playing without even 
looking at the instrument. This was very common amiong them and even at the present 
day we see such glimpses of them in the plajring of M.R.Ry. Sri Venkataramana Doss 
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Avergi .1 of Vijianagaram. But what we see most at the present day is that thouglh the 
Swarasthanams are clearly marked and though they have the instrument on their own 
lap, only false Swarams are heard most! 

How Grahaswaram was sung in the three Stbayis with Inai 

Swarams. 




Silappadikaram Aychiarkuravai, Page 407, 

** UMTS a 9 «Pau> • 

«uircSr(ip«n|pOttJ cua 9 uJs-ei|g«BPa)ir 

(£it^io t 5 i 9 .ijun eiTQicnrL.L 9 «iir 
L9csr6B>|poDUJU unLlGu.(hj usot ” 

sFU)diOi.waiii: 

uriLQi—iSiiSmpmit ^sOturngfn^ njiwLf ui^mBiurs Kfufn ^lamgMm 

luif opm/pdiu msuL\ mitSttguts tSmriPmiuBfw atoVauMSdoMr^ tei^BUtansu 

0m«BrtLL{ mguufOiu mgiiuriumul^u ufig)iuuw98m(gw” 

lie gives the compass for the three Sthayis Mandham, Oocham and Samam 
(soft, hard and middling). 

Commvut :—The damsel who commences the singing takes the Kural string as 
the beginning of Mandara string, the Hi string as the Madhya string and the Thuttham 
string as the hard string and the Vilari. The damsel who commences next with the 
Mandara string coftimences from the Natpu string (»r 'I'huttham and keeps in 
concordance with the first. 


From the above sootram and its comment we see that instructions are given 
how the series of Swarams should be sung in Mandara, Oocha and Sama Sthayis. The 
words 0jrw uApiatm ” imply that from Kural in Rishabam to Hi in Dhanus it 

is Mandara Sthayi, the Kural commencing from Hi in Dhanus up to the next Dhanus 
it is the Madhya Sthayi and from that up to Meenam it is Tara .Sthayi. This he calls 
ig^iQfimp or proceeding rightwards. 


Modern Name Mandara Sthayi. 


Madhya Sthayi 


'I'ara Sthayi. 


Ancient Tamil Name. 


f Mandam. 

\ Lower pitch. 


Samam. 

Middling. 


High Pitch. 
Ootcham. 


Sa, Ki, Ga, Ma. Pa Diia Ni Sa Ri Ga Ma. Pa Dma Ni. 
Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni. Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Diia Ni. Sa Hi Ga. 


Here, the first series Sa Ri Ga Ma are the notes of the Mandara Sthayi where 
Kural is of a low pitch. The series Pa Diia Ni Sa' ki Ga Ma are the Madhya Sthayi 
where Hi is of a middling pitch. Pa Dha Ni are notes of the Tara Sthayi or very high 
pitch. These series occur in Vattapalai in two cycles beginning from Rishabam. The 
same has been called the 14 Kovais in many places. It is clear that the complete 
SamharaiH of u ragam was possible in thest* 14 Swarams in tlie three Sthayis»~Mandara» 



wma li ttt IkfM 8tka|li wtti Ini Svaiim. 
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Madhya and Tara—, that the Tamils adopted this system and that even Graha Swaram 
was sung within these 14 Swarams. When these 14 Kovais occurring in the three 
Sthayis are transferred to Shadjam, the second series jijiven above beginning Ma Fa 
Dha Ni is the result. This is what we are singing at the present time. This is 
also called Panchama Sruti now because Shadjam is commenced from the place where 
Panchamam stands in Vattapalai. Instead of the series Pa Dha Ni Sa Ri Ga Ma we 
use the series Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Diia Ni. Each of these notes satisfies the relation 
of Inai and Kilai of the series Sa-Pa, Pa-Ri, Ri-DiiAi Dha-Ga, Ga-NI, NI^Ma and 
Ma-Sa. So it is quite appropriate that it should be called Panchama Sruti. 

The Sempalai Series (where Kiiral is taken as Rural) should form the series for 
Sliadja Gramam. In the same manner he giyes seven Palais for the seven Swarams. 
Of these, Arumpalai which appears in Panchamam is called Shadja gramam bySaranga 
Dev. .\part from this, it is clear that when one party sang Ri Ga Ma Pa or Ri Ga 
Ma Pa Dha, commencing from Rishabam in tlie Tara Sthayi, the opposite party respond¬ 
ed by singing the series Dha Ni Sa Ri or DhA Ni Sa Ri Ga commencing with the Dha 
or Vilari which is the Inai Swaram for Rishabam from the Mandara Sthaj'i up to Madhya 
Sthayi. Tne words " anShunb" imply that Thuttham was sung in Vara Sthayi or 
Oocham, and the words" «.raAaMrt»«;Silb L 9 if.uurmr” indicate that she sang Vilari which 
occurs in Mandara Sthayi as Grahaswaram while its Inai Swaram or Itapam was 
commenced as Graha Swaram. The Ga and Ni were exactly in the same way as Risha¬ 
bam and Da. They sang Sa Rj Ga Ma and Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa in the higher or Oocba 
Sthayi and Pa Dha Ni Sa and Pa Diia Ni Sa Ri in the Mandara Sthayi. Thus they 
sang each Swaram in all the Mandara. Madhya and Tara Sthayis. This was the method 
of ganam of the ancients. But if we enquire whether such a system exists twen among 
the best exponents of Indian Music who sing Palluvis we find that the majority of them 
are ignorant of it. For in the modern times it is the practice to repeat the same notes in 
the different Sthayis— Sa Ri Ga Ma in the Tara Sthayi is followed by Sa Ri Ga Ma 
in the Madhya Sthayi. If they sing variations in Sa Ri Ga Ma in the Tara Sthayi the 
same variations will occur in the Mandara Sthayi also. The same notes will be repea¬ 
ted in different octaves but they will never be Inai or concordant Swarams. The 
sounds Ni Sa Ri Ga in the Tara Sthayi should have Ma Pa Diia Ni of the Mandara 
Sthayi as grahaswarams and not the Ni Sa Ri Ga of the Mandara Sthayi which is quite 
against the rules of Is.si Tamil. So when one set sings the Swarams of one Sthayi with 
its variations the other set begins with the Inai Swaram of the series in the other Sthayi 
and goes on introducing variations. For example if one commences with Thuttham as 
Graha Swaram in the higher Sthayi and Hnishes after many variations the other starts 
with Diia of the Mandara Sthayi as Grahaswaram and goes through the identical varia¬ 
tions where the Swarams of the two different octaves stand in the relation of 
Inai Swarams. 

As the ganam of the ancient Tamils is not much in use now, we find it neces¬ 
sary to give below a few series so that it may be clearly understood. It should be 
noted that the swarams with a dot on the top belong to the higher octaves and those 
with a dot under, to the lower octaves. 
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Kuimuiiitha Saliram; First BMk-Tktrd Part Ths Smtls aMsrilif ta laai TUiiL 



\ 


Sankarabaranam. 


1 


la u /f S 

m p d n 

\au § u ft Si 

m p d p d n 

la u uf 

mp pd d n 

lauf/gu^fS^uu 

mpdpdndpm 

iapu^uS0S^uia 

mdpdpndndpm 
laru^ 0 UK 00 S ^ u w 
mppd pddii dpm 

(sru UK0 0tS M 0 0KU UKUt 

mp pd dnnd dp pm 

la u u ta u 0 0 U 0 SS 0 0 Uuta 

mppm pddp dnnd dppm 

la ta uu ta 0 uS Su 0 ta uuta ta 

mmpp md pn np dm ppmm 

2 


Via liu ^ 

r g m p d 

VI W S i S ta ta ti u u u ^ • 

r r g g g ni mm p p p d 

VI tt VI S ta u ta ^ u ta u ti 4 it 4 VI 
rgr gmgmpmdpmpmgmgr 

4 Vi 4 dfiAdTiL 4 u ti tj yuiodfS? 
rgrg gmgmmpmp dpmgr 
VI 4>t 4 taK ta utr u 0it ^ijyuuioutD 4 VI 
rgagmammapd dpdppm pm g r 

VI ta 4 u It 4 fi '^4. 


rm gp md dm pg mr 

VI 4 4 4 u J 24 ^ /^uiA u 2 4 2 4 VI 


rmggpm mdpdpmpmgmgr 

19^</iAdfi£icij 2 tall 4 VuuiJ u 2 2 4 f 


r g g m g mm pmppd dppmp mm g r 
t 2 4 VI VI 4k u 2 4 4 yu<fi(ou(0>ifif 
rmg r rg pmggm dpmmprogr 




I 


4 F ifl S 

n s r g 

• / ^ ifi s iB m 

m 

n s r s r g 
1 ^; # ^ iB iB S 

n s s r r g 

.tw # IT if) # if « dP /if' 

■ • 

n sr srg rs>ii 

^ S f S as S a fish 

• • 

nrsr sgrgrsn 
iasS aKfiSs Vtath 
nssr srrg rsn 

S a aK S is SK fi i a as ^ 

ns sr rg gr rs sn 
a a ^ a SS a ifl s s S S a a S 
nssn srrs rggr nssii 

V A a a 3a S as a a S S a a S 

iinss nr sg gs rn* ssnn* 


0 6 a fi s 

j* * 

d n s r g 

4 4,^ ^ # a a S fi fi s 

ddn nns ssr rrg 

44 i*^fiflasSaila$ a 4 

dndnsnsrsgrs rsn snd 
4^4^^ ^ ^ * * VI a A S S a 1^ 0^ ■ 

dndn nsns srsrgrsiid* 

0^9 ^aK a i 4 sK sfistRiflaSa 60 

dnnssr rg grgrrsrs n J 
0^a6ifl as saiR^a0 

dsnr sg gs rn s<f 

4,* ^ ^ iH a a s 4 sAai/la6al^0^ 

dsn brs sgr grsrsnsnc! 

^ a aS a S Us sfi A a A a a 0K 

dnnsnssrsrrggrrs rs sn d 
4^*944 9 Aa •§ l§ aK s Aaa Aa6 0K 
dsndd nrsnnsgrssrsnd 
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H«w Grthuwanm was wm 1 > Um thm Sthafli witk Iasi Swaiaas. 


*9 4 mu 

s r g in p 
If 9 d m 9 d m u 
srgm rgmp 
*9 99 dd 
ss rr gg gg 
^9^9 9 d m d 
srgr rging 
^d9^ 9md^ 
s g r s r m g r 
k d9m 9 mdu 
sgrm rmgp 
* r d9 99 md 
ssgr rring 
i-d9 d9 9m d 


W Uf 

m p 

d m ut 

gm p 

^ u ^ 9 * 

g p m g r s 

u m d 9 i 

p m g r s 

d dum dT^ * 
g g p in g r s 
m d 9 u m u m 9 in ^ 


sgrgr rmgmg gpinpmgrs 
*9*d99 9d9mdd dmdummd9* 
srsgrr rgrmgg gmgp mm g r s 


3 

If 9 

l> d n s r 
pdns dnsr 

uu MS 

pp' dd nn sr 

u d i* 9 s ^ * ii # f 
p d II d d n s n n s r 

uhSUS»tiMh9»l!t9U 

• • • • r% • • r% • 

pndpdsndnrsndp 

If 9 9 99l^Slfi9iff^lf 

puds dsnrrsndp 
ififi^d, d. d, 

ppndd dsnnnrsndp 

U tt 9 M 9 99i^9iiii9*9*h9U 

pn dll d d snsnnrsrsii dp 

USU^S 99^99 ^iiH9n99*'H9U 

* ^9 * • *9 r 9 • • • • 9 rm • 

pdpnd dd ndsnnnsnrssndp 


Here we see that one party repeated the series of Vadi Swarams and its varia¬ 
tions while It was echoed by the opposite party which sang the Samvadi Swarams and 
its variations. Moreover Pahs were composed in those Swarams which satisfied the 
above principle and were sung antiphoiially- We shall note below one or two examples 
of their antiphonal singing;— 


Silappadikar.im Aychiarkuravai, Page 408. 

ft ftSBTia ^^OSlPcVlirft ftOSl^Ut^lT^^ miTIUCtl 

oifi'osria siib uinst)^ aid^Om bMCUotoiniiSip 
Gftirssrcnpiuiii QftetrnGuirr 


(jD-dr) dm Omi'iSdr 91 ^ €Sar^tk 9iii«SL.0fiA>' Quni fdmU9d)m 


*dtmp9 (gfi»0i9.Lir99Q9ir«S3riS 9.0^00 iMiuadr nia 9tffiuntli-rai ^it^drm u» S99Ki9u,0d> 9i(g9m ; 


jfiiwmii 9 ii 0 irA 0 i 9 t^itgii Q^ittkmpiuia (gjfidA ro v e n ud Q 9 il.(IuirQi»m(yQairm 9 , 

" Oil damsel! Mayava who brought down the Vilam fruit (wood 
apple) growing in the fields by using a calf as a stick may be attracted by our 
song and come into the field where the cows are grazing: if he does come we may 
have a chance of hearing him play his sweet flute made of the Kondrai tree.” 


ft. umoLi fti-d)ftCB>uil^ mnujoj 

uMr£BKh cucucirAiirii^ 

cosumcuA GftftTffOuis 


mdr) 009 ^, smL^Otdp mrttddi dia(g 9 mt udd/t 0 ^ MiSp muimki Quimffim uirui 

U990 90jSi 999L.i$0 Mu<9imr 0ii 9:ffiu9i^L.9it 9ii i9rtd^L.00i «0«>rftr; j/nns mii 9ii0wi» 

JI 9 ijg 0 fik ^ndhu .g^iuwv (ggQt m m r wmui (tmtL(tu 9 Qi»mt(yQm'dr 9 . 

Comment. “ Oh! damsel! Mayava who used the Meru as the Malthu 
frcvulving dasher) and the serpent (Vasuki) as the cord to chum the Sea of Milk might 
l^u attracted by our song and come near the field here. If he comes, we may have a 
diance of hearing him play his aweet flute made of the Ambal. 
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SaiMna 



•Mifilif to ImI ftalL 


** O«ir4vttoai0 gnsfi loirujtu 

G6BrA)tEi)isu> uMTfiBIOT cu^Qio wcucgroniSdr 
(tp&SsMjQ GscmrCiAff G^R|^’' 


(jD>«r) Qfft'fi, »ii Lf«riO«rmViiMwu# aw^ Jim ft ^fg/km^ 

mm miimtffiurtLi-rp urndta §^Qmrmr mw ^mfimmimr mi(gmim; ^mm j/immu mi^rA j/migfr/pA 
^mtfliu QpmtmMui Qj^eowmt m tmium QmiLQiM Qiam(gOmrmm 


Comnu’ttL Odamse) 1 Mayava, who destroyed Kuranda who came with deceit¬ 
ful intentions into our field i may be attracted by our song and come into the field during 
the day. If he does come, we may hear him play his sweet flute made of the Mullai. 


On pages 409 to 415 of Silappadikaram we find the same kinds of Pahs repeat¬ 
ed. They invariably express a wish that their people and their cattle should live long 
without any disease. They also express a wish that their ruler Thennavan should 
triumph over his enemies and that his victorious drum should ever be beard. They 

said these antiphonally and danced their Kuravai. 

% 

We have noticed the following game of children in the streets. One party 
asks in the same tone what will you do when the people of the two kingdoms come 
against you?” 'I'he other party answers in a slightly higher pitch. ‘‘ We shall all 
escape with one accord.’* The singing of Aychiar Ivuravai was something like this. 
But the ganam of the ancient I'amils seems to have been highly efficient in the system 
of Gheetams and in the excellent ideas contained therein. 


This is exactly the way to sing Grahaswaram. By this means, Kagas do nut 
change, exposition is not spoiled and the relationship of Inai Swarams is also kept up. 
Though it is out of use at present, it can be easily brought into practice. 


Saranga Dev in his kaga Viveka Adhyaya makes mention here and there of 
Dhaivata Grumam, Madhynia Gramam, (jandhnra Gramam and such like. T^ey could 
be sung only according to the system of Karnatic music but never according to the 
principle of 22 Srutis. 

. If Srutis are different in Aroganam and Avaroganam, that which binds the 
different (unsnins of a Kagam will be undone. Eyen supposing that a Sruti is same 
while ascending and descending, if proceeded with by thirteens, the same Sruti will not 
result in Avaroganam. Even when ganam is made by shifting the four Srutis of Shadja 
Gramam, the Srutis will not be the same in Aroganam and Avaroganam nor will we 
obtain the beautiful and charming Kagas which are in practical use at the present day. 

After such a clear exposition, we need not accept any theory however it may 
differ from this wholesale. Those who bring forward such wrong theories and those 
who accept them should be considered as people without any music in them. Those 
who alter hearing the Sa Pa series sounded to them still continue in doubt will never 
understand what is written in books and shall ever continue in a state of uncertainty. 
Could any body be still in dou.bt when it is proved that Swarams are derived by the 
Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma principles and stand as sevenths and fifths to the standard 
Swaram in the Rasi-mandalam (Zodiac) ? Wo uodeirstand that Pa-Sa which is like 


Imr tkt Svanun ft IM TibU agNi wHh tbt friiclpifi ft I f tif l fp r . 


Sakti>Sivam and Sa-Ma which is like Sivam-Sakti stand as the Alpha and the Omega 
of the Sapta Swarams, as the underlying principle for the 12 Swarams of the Sthayi, M 
the Meorchana with seven Swarams and as the sound which occurs as a regular and 
uniform series. 

az. How the Swarams of Isai Tamil agree with the principles 

of Astrology. 

The Tamils have clearly mentioned how the 24 Srutis used in the music of 
South India can be distributed in the Rasi Mandalam. (zodiac), how the 12 Swarams 
occurring in the 12 Rasis (Signs) form the 13 palais, how they stand in the relation o( 
Inai, Kilai, Pagai and Natpu, how a particular series will be concordant with another 
series and which of these concordant Swarams will go to make up the number 7. Just 
as seven planets move through the cycle of Rasis and just as the Sun goes round the 
12 Rasis passing through a Sign each month, si) also in music the Rural or Sa keeps 
changing in each of the 12 Swarams and the location of the seven Swarams concordant 
with the above is made possible. 

We have noted before this that the efficiency of the 'I'amils in astrology was 
quite in proportion to the elliciency they had attained in the science and art of music. 
Many of the minute principles of Astrology were used by them in music also. Though 
we are unable to come across any work on astrology now yet the fact that the Tamils 
were proficient in that science from -very early times is accepted., We give below a 
Sootram by Nallanduvanar, one of the writers of the last Sangam which flourished 
nearly 1900 years to 3000 years ago. It is u Paripadal pointing out the time 
when the rain commenced in the Sayya hill, and the commentary said to have been 
written on it by Parimel;;la,t;'nr. 

In the i*aripadal t ompo.sed by Nallanduvanar and set to music by Naganar, it 

is said, 

* u)^Giuitd tifwiruu 

Goiit^ooM- Guj^>G<u|pft ^tvGiucBrs 
G^ 0 o 9 a»L.u G^oru^l^ 

0$Gc^ Gai6fr,^fuii Gpir| 9 ujd)G «0 cU(9ff)i_u 
funuuuLi Guir^u.^MK^ 

L|cuiTf9i^iu cudi4iL|ttjil£pu AiftpfMiffir 
uii^ci 9 uttGcutbp offoopajuMfi 

sopL-mgg GuMujumb GuirdtBf) 

Guir^i^ ^pfoPoifk MODirfuaDpd ifi 
i^glfor iMSM—iu Gfucffid) 

4 lfcu 0 «q uw# iSimuOMV 

Ltf»i0«4p fttmtA Gur)^imb|P patp 

Gail^taA OMkMMlbt LiOdt' 


Kwimnirtba Stgina; Pint Btck—TkM Put —Tie Sntii iMoriiif to Inl TarnlL 


\ - 

m 

ei6 


(^•ar) aP#uLf iafiuj^0rf6 iftmkCumrMrOiu OmRi^^ QmffQfi Qfi0MS 

tSfiiurm detgfuSlssuuilL. QiiQginir itnrirQiu fifimimm QuKMriu 

mrmrufdriHsri Stg^rOtu jfiflmfi aSinin Lfmrhjum 

Omm(yi, 

—jjfsfiawu^ O^iumitatsmftauaj mriffimts ; Ji0^9i0m (^^cwf^%M/«N-iu aSi-u 
Qpmi00uuiLu0i. 

—a^au-awut/aM_<u iP#8ar^ jy^^cu^farMyaK-iu tSjgi m 

Qfmiik^0CMMLL.gi. 

Caiifdi —QturmfkjwShu ujroiP jjf^^w/v&arii/aN-iLi Qiaifi Qpaari^^uutLt-^. 

Qfi^wts tSwpfim 8ffi(g00m>rm fimippfi Qutujtrtk ^LJuJSfd Quu^fi 

Qvm iqmsuimLl. ttfia^m-^uuuB^pw. 

Pimpjpimr, saktfi ^cur ifm QitL.Qiamum ; Gim.4^, uSp/mm 

HmsOwmumr. 

f^gtm(iL.sg ^prtmtMr nisrAOitfiiurOiu aSmm OmtQitm Q(ffmu£i 
KrtrrtSm', OsttlM^gd 0<—gpacuroPaMv umndigmm® tilfgKm*OiumuuiLL.ttr. 

Ap^mp^ mi^(u Ommrafi QsiiMiu Q4Fffu, 

m^i Mfi^jSms tLfssMs its €Sisjirjfi^ ^ssfluSaRAissi iSlff€itu,irOuj i^gA^iiuia 

mC, (gLHjw^mjtrQuj Q*ty ^mjfjt^oigDL^tu staR €SAgggi(gfj iSat^Qiu 

(7#/f wfii^ptLiiiutf. mQ^rmUms^ 9iU0€npiumL^fuQ^tiruair * Ljevir (sSi^eoiOaiuji 

\ 

uaiicf uifihJiMiipiL/S^KA^ Bi(gnfrQmrmafijfii tafifimp mwmrvQoj 

•MBiLi^pmp uosjrpjp Sps Qs^ Osipri/li^tMOuj s^t^sp^ 

f8^ Qmmwjft^th OupumlLmm, 

ft 

Sl^^p QarAtShu pwiaiHpfiis m-tSilu saefi tifliQsfftls uui^uj fitmrOu 
*gB QfWultm lugmi ^gin- OmmupfiSfiijg- 

k 

Cimmgpitm aLiuiip pmvflupmpi mt^ijg iSgtmpmpu QugQip jfuQugfiMu 
uBLiOi^maii Opgtirp Mmpjp, 

OfiggSm OttuSliMi/aN-iu qgpiQmit^pcsu Jlfiira/0« swksfwt^^ umyfiuiidOmmp 
•tffiuagpJtip apwA to i ia air um(/fitui>iu. 

/ 

Eri :■—Asterism Krithika ('Y, Tauri, Alcyone) whose deity is tire; it denotes 
sign I'aurus. 

Socftii; — Asterism Ardhra (a Crionis) whose deity is Iswara; it denotes sign 

Gemini. 

Vizham :—Asterism Hharani,(35 Arictics and Musca) to which is ascribed the 
organ of reproduction in the elephant;. it denotes sign Aries. 

These and the other sighs constitute what are known as Idapa (Taurus) 
Veedhi (Range), Mithuna (Gemini) Veedhi and Mesha (Aries) Veedhi. Idapa Veedhi 
comprises Virgo, Libra, Pisces uid Aries; Mdsha Veedhi comprises Taurus, Gemini. 
Cancer and 1 ^. Lach Veedhi of four signs has nine days, each sign representing 
two days and a quarter. The twelve Rasis (Signs) are the houses of the Planets. 


Hmt tk* fmiaat «t bat TmiV Witt tlM If 
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It seems that Parimelalagar flourished at the time of Natchinarkiniyar where 
as Nallanduvanar belongs to the last Sangam. He may be said to have lived about 
1000 jrears ago. He was the author of Kalithogai. The Rasi Chakaram given belcv 
will explain the ideas contained in Paripadal quoted above. 
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RASI CHAKARAM. 


I n 


li 


y^ji 




It 


isv*^ 


Though there are m:«ny things in connection with Astrology that might bo 
noted bera we have only selected a few ideas necessary to establish the fact that the 
ancient Tamils were efficient in the sdenoe. 

* « 


ei 8 KtmnuDiiiha Sajanm; First Book—Third Part—The Gratis aeoordinB to Iiai Tamil. 


When we look into the Vattapalai and its construction given by the ancient 
inhabitants of South India, we not only see that they had made researches and were 
efficient in music but they had adopted into music many of the Amsams of Astrology in 
which they were equally efficient The 12 Swarams were arranged in the 12 Rasis, 
commencing from Mesham; tliey were classified into Inai, Kilai, Pagai and Natpu and 
their relationship defined- As the commencing Swaram or Sa is near the Meru, if we 
suppose it to be the closing twelfth place to the Sthayi below it. then the commencing 
Swaram for the sthayi above it will be Itapam. The twelfth Swaram for this rightwards 
will be Risbabam if wc commence from Mithunam. The 12th Sthanam has been styled 
the Moksha Sthanam. 

I 

For the 12 Sthanams from the Lakinam to the Moksham the)' have given the 
particular results for the particular Sthanams. The following extracts as given from 
works on Astrology will illustrate it. Although the results for each Sthanam are given 
in detail we have copied only such brief result.s as are recognised in the modern day. 


1 

0 

mm 

3 

4 

6 

« 

lakinam 

Wealth 

Brothers and 
Sisters 

Mother 

Intelligence 

Enemies 

Life 

Kamilv 

1 'rowess 

Acquisition of 
knowledge 

Sons 

Diseases 

Physique 

lives 

.Servants 

Carriages 

Good deeds 
of previous 
birth 

Calamity 

Period of life 
Appearance 

Words 


Earth 

God 

Gncles 

Enmity 

7 

8 

9 

lU 

11 

12 

Kalathiram 

Length uf life 

t’ithur 

Occupatioii 

Ayam 

Moksham 

Health 

Death 

Happiness 

Deeds 

Profit 

Extravagai 

Pleasure 

Loss 

Charity 

Profession 

Elder brother 

House 

Marriage 

Ornaments 

Enmity 

Guru 

Father 

Knowledge 

Travelling 
Sacred duties 


Sleep 


The twelfth place is called Moksha Sthanam. The seventh is called Kalathra- 
sthanam. In the same way the Sthanams >. 2, 3 generally called by the name on the 
first line, may also be called by the names given under. This system should be 
compared with the quotations given below:— ‘ 

In addition to this some Sthanams are productive of good results and some 
portend calamity. This is given in Astrology as quoted below. These very nearly 
correspond to what is given in music also. 





How tho Swmms of laoi Tamil igm with tho prinoiflos of Astrology* 


019 


Kendiram 

fe 

Thirikonani 
Maraivu 
Panaparam 
Parvai 
Full Parvai 


1, 4* 7. >0 

•> 5. 9. 

3. 6. X, 12 

2, I I 

y /. 9 


'rtirec quarters Parvai 5, 9 
Complete lucky Sthanams 

tf -I 4* S> 7i 9 
Unlucky Sthanams 3, 6, 

X, 10 and 12. 


The powciful Sthaaianis for all Grahams are Ootcham, Atchi, Kendiram, 
iVfoolathirikonam. All planets give pleasant results in 5 and 9 while 3, 6, X and 12 
invariably give bad results. If the Grahams to the given Lakinam are in Kcmdiram, 
'I'hirikonam. Atchi and Ootrham they invariably give good results. 


The sun from the first to the sixth Kasi is c illel life and after six it is called 

body. 

We noted before that, the .Swaram in the fifth Rasi to the given Swaram and 
the Swaram to the fifth of’it and the Swaram to the fifth of it and so on, are in the 
principle of Sa-Ma. In the same way we noted that the .Svvarams in the seventh Rasi 
to the given string were in the relation of .SA-f^\. This very same principle has been 
followed by Astrologers as Kendiram and Thirikonam. But there is one difference. 
Musicians have always omitted the commciiring Rasi whereas .Vstrologers have 
included that also in counting by sevens. In music, the seventh Rasi is calculated 
omitting the commencing Rasi whereas in .\strology the commencing Kasi is included 
in calculating by sevens- The truth of this may he known from the following stanza 
and its comment. 


Sinendiramaiai, Kandapolipu p. 17 . 

Gio6Br6Si!i'<^6u 

68>uj«G/|iTsgTu G^itG^ 

Caitsssr (tp^ujoniaiG^OT Gainoxtri^gom GuircoruooG^sor 

G«iT6gBi(^sm ’’ 

(^-tr) ^i0iri£isK9a^ih 

Qi0ir(^irir9it^Mru>. Qi^irt^girSi g)tiru0irtjlffirfi u.0iutSsT^ srdrQAptafoni, 

K tLpiueSgg^aB’ju QpppQagamOtogigpiii uSgg^muj ^gmrt^KvQsggagQtLapiih pAupgii 

ffi/ir 0 a»iu ppm(ffiiQsgg 9 gGiiamffi^Q*gwn»julBih. 

Comment .— I'he KonaniS stand by fifths. There arc the fifth Rasi, the ninth 
Rasi and the Oothaya Rasi. Here Oothaya Rasi is the first Konam, the fifth Rasi the 
second Konam and the ninth Rasi, the third Konam. 

unGiiiasw 

isnsdrGssoru 

<i9#OD9Gaai^;p ^<ud>" 

««ari_cf«« ira,^ itgmmgt£lig9^ik ifggksgiJIffgMig 0 irgir*giJlggi^iLfii agmsgjltgfi 
i$g^*gi£te9d^ 9i’girsgiJlga9it{(^ 9gm9giSgg9 9ggk*giSgg9i^ 9g«ksgi^gg9(tiiagih, QfimpOiu 

mggirmgtSggB aifigt^jrg9 uppgt^gg9 9.p>u 9Sgg9 pmMu.. ^»p/Sk a piL9Sgg99uiu a pajmtmu. 

Qtamj 0 ii, virtgrairt^rirS^aKu |/f«HipMatri_0<a«irzyi«, 9 tpetSBg 9 mjuuugu. 9 i 9 «mt-Qtamggi 9 u^paiSBir 
9mu a.#0i«(Hr(_Ouivm'iA 0*gm9i>uu9i9’\ 
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Comimuti —The Kandams proceed by fourths. There are the fourth, the 
seventh, the tenth and the Oothaya Kasis. Of these the Oothaya Rasi is called 
Oothayakandam, the fourth is called the Neerkeelkandam, the seventh Pattukandam 
and the tenth Ootchikandam. 

In the above stanzas he makes mention of the Kendira Sthanams, namely, 4, 
7, 10 and I obtained while proceeding by fourths and the Thirikona Sthanams, 5, 9, and 
I obtained while proceeding by fifths. We have noted before that the fourth Rasi is 
the Natpu string and that the Swarams arrange thenselves therein as Sa-Ga; that the 
fifths are the Kilai strings and that proceeding by the Sa-Ma principle we might obtain 
therein the 12 Swarams of the Sthayi. 

In the same way, proceeding by sevens is the Sa-Pa principle. 1 'his is also 
an excellent system for obtaining the 12 Swarams of the Sthayi. Ilankovadigal calls 
the seventh place Vannapatadai. The word ' VannanV means ‘colour’ or ‘ letter’. 
Here he gives the particular name • Varnam’ to the .seven Swarams. Again, a difficulty 
maybe presented on account oflhe fact that in Astrology the Kasis proceed by fourths 
or fifths or sevenths including the commencing Rasi where as in music the commencing 
Rasi is left out in the calculation. In music the commencing Swaram is the standard 
from which all the other Swarams arc derived. The sound in the Meru is the Shadjam. 
This may be made of a higher or a lower pitch to suit the compass of the human voice. 
So if the Sa is first determined the other Swarams might stand in different concordant 
relations, the finishing Sa of the Madhya Sthayi can be arranged to have double the 
intensity of the first Sa ; the finishing Sa oftheMandara Sthayi is rightly called the 
Standard Swaram. 

Even at the present day Srutis are calculated from Itapam. Besides this, in 

astrology, when the results of the seventh house are declared it is done in view of those 
of the eighth house. Again when the results of the Lakina Sthanam which is the 
seventh from the seventh house are given out. they are declared in proportion to the 
strength of the next house. The result of the Kalathira Sthanam cr the seventh is 
determined in c onjunction with that of the eighth or the Kudumba Sthanam. and the 
result of the Kalathira Sthanam to the Kalathira Sthanam or Purusha Sthanam is de¬ 
clared in conjunction with the next or its Kudumba Sthanam. So we are able to 
determine how the wife will bi'have, how she will look after the household, how a 
bride will agree with the bridegroom, how she will manage the household and so on. 
In the same way points and 4 can be clearly decided in conjunction with the 
respective Kudumba Sthanam. The result of the second house or Kudumba Sthanam 
can be determined in conjunction with the third house which is its Kudumba Sthanam. 
It is of general use that the resultof the fourth, or the Vidya Sthanam is decided in 
conjunction with its fourth or the seventh house, that of the ninth with the ninth 
from it, and that of the tentli with the tenth from it. In the .same way the 12 Swa¬ 
rams which are a regular series »»f fifths are arranged as a gradually ascending series. 
In the same way the 12 Inai .Swarams which arc a series of the Sa-Pa relationship are 
the results of proceeding by sevenths. 


How tho Swanmo of loai Tamil airoo with tho prinoi|lo8 of Astrolofy. 


Again, just as results are different in the different points i, St 3, 4 
for the given i.akinam in a Rasi vattam and when the Lakinam changes to the different 
Rasis the results are proportionately different su also when Rural changes the graham 
it derives the different Swararas from that Rasi which stand in the relation of Inaii 
Kilai. Pagai and Natpu. 



We noted on Page 604 the stanza " 29 p and its 

meaning. In the same way aP the Vattapalai Chakarams have been divided into is 
Rasis and explained. Hi)wevtr, the above Chakaram should also be studied in the light 
of Astrology. Here we notice that wc commence from Mesham and end with Meenam 
and that the compartiiients Kadir. Sa* Pa, Maul, Pugar, Sam. Mathi and Pambu are to 
the right. 
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In the same manner, commencing from Itapam and up to Mithunam the 
following stand to the left, namely. Kadir. Thoomam, Pambu, Mathi, Sani, Nutpam, 
Pugar, Indira Thanusu, Mai, Pun, Sai, and Parivedam in the third enclosure. These 
are known as 

The following stan;:a explains the above. 

Sinendramalai Kandapolipu p. 40 . 

** s^irGfftuCuiron loirGoxTcor LjAirasoPtqiM aponip 
Lfi^utrib uidi^uj(tiu smcu^S-io^ujiTiT 

ArrcuiuGairohr Si-ipoDinuiT Gsutnlu 
GajsmrGsiiril^ (omh.” 


Qfij Ouatm wrdo Li»ff tafd uiruttf ^jjSui ^^t^sQsir JLsmr 

Opm/eOiu 

Comment .—When the right arooda compartments are arranged in the order of 
Kadir, Sai, Pon, Mai, Pugar. .Sani, Mathi and Pambu. a samam results in each case 


The 

2nd Samam ib derived 

from 

the 8 

directions such as 

the East 

Of 

jrd 

• f 

If 

If 

South-east 

II 

4th If * fi 

If 

If 

If 

South 

If 

Sth 

f 1 

11 

If 

South-west 

I » 

6th fi •! 

'f 

If 

ff 

West 

If 

I* ’1 

ft 

ff 

If 

North-west 

1 1 

Sth If 1 1 

If 

M 

If 

North 

f • 

If ft 

If 



North-east 


All these proceed towards the right. 

Sinendramalai Kandapolipu p. 4 a. 

** GttJ({p9Tu>u> sutrongcu uSigi 
u0CM9obP iBHlutioLmita Gair(g)ih..o9ffsi9uj 
c9d)GcunO miTd)GuiTCBrGffaj Gcui-ii9a>ou oSgsm 

ftd)ai9.eB)a lu&cBQii^iLj amlG *’ 

g)-ar. mfik urtiLf #06 jiiLuii L^sk Sli 0 tM 0 gn» wrw Ounkr Q^tu uMm-ii 

^^ 0 LmsQsrtl.Mtk-sQ. Qfim/eQuj 

t 

The 12 aruoda compartments such as Krdir, rhuomam, Pambu, 
Mathi. Sani, Nutpam, Pugar. Indra Thanusu, Mai, Pun, Sai, and Parivedam when 
arranged in order. 








How iho Swiraas of fui Timll otree with tho frineiplei of Aitrolo0> 
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The 

ISt 

Vattam falls in the 

12 

Rasis beginning with 

Rishabam 

If 

2nd 

ff 

ff H 

ff 

I » 1 

1 If 

Mesham 

ff 

3rd 

• f 

If If 

f • 

ff •( 

II 

Meenam 

I* 

4th 

IS 

ff If 


1 1 I 

1 II 

Kumbam 

f* 

Sth 

f f 

If ft 

|l 

If 1 

t -1 

Magaram 

If 

6th 

f f 

II If 

1 » 

If * 

1 1 1 

Thanusu 

•1 

7th 

If 

!• ff 

If 

!• f 

• • 1 

Viruchikam 

f» 

Sth 

If 

ff »f 

ff 

»» 1 

1 *♦ 

Thulair- 

1 > 

9th 

• 1 

If If 

If 

f» I 

1 11 

Kanni 

ff 

10th 

If 

If 1 * 

!• 

f f • 

* I' 

Sim ham 

h 

nth 

f f 

If tf 

1 • 

If I 

• II 

Kadagam 

!• 

12th 

f f 

»l If 

f 1 

« 1 

I I 

Mithunam 


I'hese are arranged on the lelt. 


These are railed *’nmnien(ring from Thoomam. 

** a^iT(jp^l^rTiL iS.njaa airilip.iuGoij«im Canila 
a(T«W(ip^;p G((usBr)^-«iS'^Guj 
uSL.LOb'u^ui aiiTffSj^ Giuwo^tr^ii) iS^SBrew 
!T6S)UUJSU(j3 ^8BlG{P(ipa AtTM ’’ 

^•iir, Q*iu Outta lurao LfSir fttf! itjj^ uniiLf ^Hui ^ 0 (_« dMirtimvir jv'tfU) i^jpi,* 

QfimfiOu-' ^9ipmp Mfjiirfiuar 

Comment .— The eight arooda compartments sueli as Kathii', Sai. Ton, Mai, 
Pugar. Sani, Mathi and Pambu ('ommencing from Varathibam (Meenam) are arranged 
thus:— 


The 


»» 

• • 

!• 

• • 

!• 


ist Muhoortbain 
2nd 

3r<i 

4th 

5th 
6th 
7th 
Xth 


«t 
ff 
M 

I f 

If 

f> 

ff 


GK'curs in the eight directions beginning from North-east 

North 
North-west 
West 

.Sf)Uth-west 
South 
South-east 
liast 


■ f 


11 


*1 




I» 




1 1 


!■ 


If 


ff 


ft 

If 

ff 

f » 

f » 
l« 


The Other 8 Muhoorthams are arranged in the eight directions leftwards. 
When we say that Varathiban stands to the North Kast when the Muhourtham com¬ 
mences means that Meenam or V'arathiban has four quarters in the first part and two 
quarters in the next part of the Rasi. The same rule obtains for the others also. 
These Arooda compartments are called mgHQminLmm as they commence from Varathi¬ 
ban. A Muhoortham is til Naligais. 


Here he mentions how the Varakoals such as Kathir, Sai, Pon &c., are 
arranged to the right, and how the Karanthiirai Koals such as Kathir, Thoomam, 
P am bu &c.. are arranged towards the left in the 12 Rasis such as Itapam bic. The day 
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is divided into 8 Samams and the Varakoals commencing from Kathir are made to 
occur one after the other rightwards. Again, the Naligais of a day are divided into 12 
and how |he 12 Karanthurai koals commencing from Thoomam are arranged leftwards 
in the Rasis commencing from Mesham is also shown. The facts that the Varakoal.s 
change the (iraham every week and the Karaiithurai koal.s keep changing leftwards are 
spoken at length there. In accordance with the same system we have seen how the 
Sapta Swarams Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa I}itA Ni stand concordant by the relation of Sa-Pa 
towards the right and by the relation of S.v-.Ma toward.s the left. The fact that the 
Sa-Pa series proceeding rightwards is towards the Kulal, and the Sa-Ma series pro¬ 
ceeding leftwards is towards the Yal implies that much more is meant than whlat is 
expressly said. In the same manner, when he mentions the opposite Kayir of a Rasi. 
the Rasi that stands opposite to the given one becomes the sixth Rasi. The sixth 
string from the Swaram of the commencing Rasi is said to be the Pagai string in music 
and rs to be avoided. On the same principle Kaikilai is the opposing Rasi to Vilari. 
This we called a Pagai Rasi. In Astrology this is called the opposite Kayir. So we 
are at a loss to understand the many things in common between Music and Astrology. 
However we shall notice presently some amsams common to both the sciences. 


The Swarams that commence as first and second in a Sthayi complete the 
octave in Meru Sthanam or the twelfth. On the same principle the 12th Sthanam 
to any given Rasi is the Moksha Sthanam. 


We noted before that the Inai Swarara stands in the seventh place to a given 
Swaram in the Moksha Sthanam. This is the Kalathira Sthanam. This is the Sthanam 
that produces happiness to the given Swaram. I'he Kalathira Sthanams proceed by 
sevens. 


The sixth place from Shadjam is Chathuru Sthanam. He calls this by that 
name because the fourth Alaku of the Oolai that stands in it and the second Alaku of 
the Thuttham, do not stand in the relation of Kural Hi, but are discordant. The 
Chathuru Sthanam is the one that gives the detail about a man's enemies, such as 
disease, war, loss and calamity. On the same principle the Swarams that stand in the 
position of Pagai to the given Shadjam or stand sixth will never produce concord but 
discord. 


'I'he Swarams that stand fifth from the Kural in Meru are Swarams of the 
Putthirasthanam. The fifth Swaram is called the Kilai Swaram just as the fifth place 
is called Pntthira Sthanam. I'he terms " Kilai Swaram *' and " Putthira Swaram ’ 
are very apt, because the fifth place from the Shadjam produces and other Shadjam just 
as branches spring from the tree. 


He says the Natpu Swaram stands the fourth above the Meru. The Natpu 
Swaram or the fourth place is the'Sthanam indicating mother, knowledge, carriages, 
house, land, God etc. This is generally known as the Mathir Sthanam, Vidya Sthanam, 
or Vagana Sthanam in astrology. On this principle Kaikilai stands as the Mathir- 
Stbanam lor the Shadjam in Meru 


How the Sworoms of Isoi Tamil afree with the prineiples of Aetrolofy* 


rhe third Sthanam below the Shadjam is known as the V’eeria Sthanam and 
Sahothara Sthanam. So in musio, the Kaikilai that (K'curs in the third place from 
Shadjam is in the relation of Pagai. 

In Astrology, the second place is called the Kuduinba N'ethira.Sthanam. So 
also in music the second Swaram from Shadjam should be in cl«)se concordance with't. 
The Second is like the 'eye' to the Shadjam The Sthanam next to the twelfth 
appears to be of secondary impottance. 

The eighth Sthanam above the seventh is Death Sthanam Just as this 
Sthanam denotes disease, trouble, loss, enmity etc., the Vilari which is the eighth from 
the Meru Shadjam will never be in concord with it. 

The ninth Sthanam indicates ancestors, guru, grace, knowledge, character, 
penance, good conduct, riches etc. So also the Vilari with Alakus, which is the 
ninth from any given Swaram, stands to it in the relation of Pithur Sthanam. 

The tenth Sthanam gives a <'lue to karmam, fame, rule, houses, cities, temples, 
tanks, devotion, wisdom, occupation etc. So the .\i with 2 Alakus in the tenth 
.Sthanam above Shadjam stands in the same relation. 

I'he eleventh Sthanam is the Aya Sthanam like the Hrst. It is also ( ailed 
Lapa .Sthanam, We must ’.lOte here, that, in astrology, the Kendira Sthanams one, four 
and seven, the I hirikona Sthanams one, five and nine, and the Panapara .Sthanams two 
and eleven are considered ‘ lucky ’ Sthanams. So also in music, wc s(*c that the 
Sapta Swarams of an Aroganam namely, the Rishabam with 4 Alakus which is the 
second from Shadjam, the Gandharam with 4 Alakus in the fourth place, the Ma with 
2 Alakus which is in the fifth place, the Pa which is the Inai Swaram in the seventh 
place, the Diia with 4 .Alakus in the ninth place and the Ni with 4 Alakus in the 
eleventh place, stand as a perfectly concordant series. 

Again, Simham the thiid Rasi, Viruchikam the sixth, Magaram the eighth and 
Mcenam the tenth Rasi are known as Pagai Sthanams in astrology. Note that in 
music the 3rd, the 6th and the Htli Swarams arc completely disagreeable. 

Lucky Kasis are the Kendira Sthanams 4 and 7 and the Thirikona Sthanams 
5 and 9, so also thw' 4th 5th 7th and 9th Swarams are concordant. 

All Cirahams if they can control the fifth and the ninth will invariably give 
lucky results whether they be bad or good. In the same way the .Swaram which is 
the fifth from Rural is Putthira Sthanam and the Natpu string* which is the fourth from 
it (or ninth from the Rural) is the Puthira Sthanam for Sa. 

The Grahams which control the 3rd the 6th and the 8th places will invariably 
give unlucky results. Note that in music also the 3rd. the 6th and the 8t 1 strings 
are discordant. 

All Grahams have their faces turned towards the seventh place, just as all 
Swarams face their sevenths or are in concordance with them. 
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The third, the sixth, the eighth and the twelfth places arc hidden Sthanams, 
just as the Swarams which stand in the 3rd, the 6th, and the 8th Rasis should never 
show their faces to the Shadjam as they cannot agree in consonance. 

lust as each Graham has Atchi, Oochani, Kenthiiain and I'hirikonam as lucky 
• • 

Sthanams each Swaram has tour concordant relations. 


The seventh and the fouth places are Kenthirams, the seventh from the Neecha 
Rasi is Oochara, the fifth is rhii ikonam, the Meru is Atchi and the second Kudoomba- 
Sthanam. 

I'he first six Rasis of the Sun are said to be its life and the next six, its body. 
So also the Swarams from Sa to Ra are the life and the remaining Swarams from Pa 
to Sa are the body. 


We may also note that the fourth place or the Mathuru Sthanam and the ninth 
place or the Pithur Sthanam are concordant as Sa-Ga and .Sa-.Ma : the fifth or the 
Puthira Sthanam and the ninth or the Pithur Sthanam are in the relation of Sa-Ga ; the 
seventh or the Kalathira Sthanam stands in the relation ol Sa -Ma to the twelfth or the 


Moksha Sthanam ; the seventh or the Kalathira Sthanam stands in the relation of 
Sa-Ma to the sec(,nd or the Kudoomba Sthanam : and the Lapa Sthanam or the eleventh 
place stands as Natpu to the Kalathira Sthanam just as in the case of a woman 
who desires to make money. 

Just as the fifth place is Puthira Sthanam to the given Kural, the given Rural 
becomes Puthira Sthanam to the Kalathira Sthanam or the seventh place. We find also 
that Sa'Ma and Pa-Sa are Kilai strings. 


Just as a man’s life is harmonious with that of his family in the 2nd Sthansm, 
with his mother in the 4th Sthanam, with his children in the 5th Sthanam, with his wife 
in the 7th Sthanam, with his father in the 9th Sthanam, with his riches in the nth 
Sthanam and with his Moksham or house in tlie 12th Sthanam. so also the commencing 
Swaram is in perfect harmony with the six succeeding Swarams Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha 
and Ni. 

For, the Sa in the 12th place stands in harmony with Itapam with 4 Alakus in 
the second place, with Ga with 4 Alakus in the fourth place, with Ma with 2 Alakus in 
the fifth place, with Pa in the 7th place, with Oma with 4 Alakus in the nintli place and 
with Ni with 4 Alakus in the eleventh place. 

Our ancestors have given the Vatlapalai Chaknram with a complete know¬ 
ledge of the above facts. .Tust as they base the results of a graham on the strength of 
its Sthanam by examining the Ashta Varka Hindhu. so also they have indicated the 
way by which a Ragam can be composed and its correctness examined. We shall see 
them in the second Rook relating to Ragas. When we find that these precious truths 
are gathered from a few Stanzas of Silappadikaram where music is casually mentioned, 
can we not imagine how many precious things would have been said in the works of 
the first Sangam on music itself such as Ahatyam, Perunarai, Perunkurugu, Pancha- 
paratheeam ? We regret we have not been fortunate enough to see them. However 
a few important secrets which are the very life of music, as it were, will be mentioned 
in the Second Book. 









The eoBoeriuice ef Swartnu u fouiiil in the Parlpadal of Nalluduyuiar. 
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22. The concordance of Swarams as found in the Paripadal of 
Nallanduvanar, a writer of the third Sangani before the 

time of Ilankovidigal. 

(I'his Paripadal is dated about tuoo years ago). 

Noble readers! We noted till now how the Swarams and Srutis of the ancient 
Tamils were concordant with one another, the peculiar consonance of the Inai 
Kilai and Natpu Swarams and the dissonance of the Pagai strings and how some of 
the chief Amsams of music were in accordance with the principles of astrology. We 
quoted only a few Sootrams found in Silappadikaram written by Ilankovadigal and 
their commentary in support of the above facts but never sought the help of any later 
works. For the later writers, like Bharata and Sarnga Dev, have been confounded by 
the theory of Dwavimsati Srutis. 

In Tholkaupiam which was written long liefore the tim ‘ of Ilankovadigal, first 
century A. D., and which was placed before the first S.nigain at th * time of Nilandaru- 
thiruvil Pandya at the 'dose of the first Ooli which was still anterior to the ist century 
the four Yals, Palai Kuriiiji, Marutham and Neyth.il are mentioned. So there is reason 
to suppose that from the very ancient times the V'al, the rules of the Yal, Alathi and 
the rules of Alathi, the 12000 ancient Isais aiul the order of Swarams have been men¬ 
tioned in an extensive mariner. But we are not able to substantiate this by means of 
literary works. However the quotations from Silappadikaram have been elosely stu¬ 
died by us and without any doubt they will be found quite practicable. We did not get 
these ideas at the beginning. After we had proceeded thus far in our work we came 
across these Sootrams in Paripadal written by Nallanduvanar, who nourished about a 
1000 years before Adyarkunallar, and the commentary on thorn by Parimelalakar. We 
quote them below. 

In the Paripadal that begins ’* it is saiil. 


" ii)|iiCiuil(B *’ frmgpui uiftuiri-eSleu, 

* ifiCfOTiu^iTi^ CaircB)^ ina 6 iTo 9 euaa 

61100119-6010 ajn|pGA(T6iOT(— Ga(r%n(»ao0ii^6Dr 
Ga>iT%nuGuir^ Gt-iP^ira Gair^^^rrinip ;^[r6bGaiTO0ii_ 

6q6O)^9ar(i^i£LS'60 Ga^pGAflp u(t%o uSesiAGiuirniStiBr 
ueOTAenrS ^G6sriij;S(Tu uoiorL.ii6friL GupuuiTi9.a 
Gftfromi- 61^6060^009^ ^ireiTiM GairSbiffJir&^ib 
6i9if*^^iT(B1i aSoffiKiAiro^i^60 ’ 

(^-dr) Q^tanL^iiOuj ^strm^aDua^aDi-Li lamefii aSatim 0m 

Qmirmo0uS/huf*^ ii00/P(sm rntruamuurOiu uiriLmi—m Qmtmi/idr ] (gitiiQmirairt^ 

QtmriuirOiu tSafirntgiS^arajiru Quir^ifiem. 

(9irA)<r6arai0u uiritniiili(f^«ir;Sju im(g 0 uudr^ 9 (ij mSmtmQiotmm jjjL. 

QpmjDuti^ ^mfim^rn QtmujaiiSjbj^. 

uiJmsmril fiflQtmiL0injutii aSmrfiuuirtmuiSfi ^0^eH0 0fm0(i0it(S 

Qur(mi 0 uufft^ iui/m 9 mm 0 0 int 0 fi^m;iu Mfiuir'Sl ' 


1 
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Comment .—The noise ol the beetles that were singing from inside the flowers 
worn in their hair by damsels, in spite of their efforts to drive them off, resembled the 
Yal. This was in the relation of Kural to Hi which is Kilai Swaram. 

I'his was the 1'un Marutbam which appeared in the Halai where Uolai 's 
Kural. Oulai is Kilai to Hi as it is fifth to the Kural leftwards. The words u«nr 
«««r(9 ^/sQariu^ruutm'' imply that it is the Yaraa Yal appearing in Vilari Palai. I'he 
beetles sang them harmoniously according to the I'halam. 

We see the idea of Nallanduvanar from the words “O«(rSnrtjOuir0trjg)aB^ttjirir(.£ar.'’ 
I he Swarams stand in the relation of Kilai as Kural is to Hi. The words *' as used in 
the Yal leftwards’’ imply the rule that Oolai appears in Tharam, and Kural in Oolai, 
and on this principle the ancients seem to have understood that Sempalai is where 
Kural becomes Kural whereas it is Marutha Pun when Kural itself commences as 
Kural. .\gain when we consider the Sootram “she first commenced Kural as Kural 
and then played with Hi a.s Kural. ” we find that the Kural which appears in Oolai 
Stands in Itapain. The Swaram that appears in I hanusu becomes its Panchamam. 
Kural which appears in Oolai becomes Panchamam in Itapam proceeding rightwards. 
Pa or Hi in Itapam is in the same relation to Kural in Thulam on the right side and 
Kural stands in the sune relation to it on the left side. I’hese facts have been 
repeatedly noted by us. Where he mentions the relation of strings as Inai. Kilai and 
Pagai. the fifth string is called the Kilai string. On this principle, Oolai is Kilai to 
Kural on the right, and Kural and Hi are Kilai to Oolai on the left. Kural in Thulam 
becomes Kilai to Hi in Itapam on the right. 

So he is plain in saying that Oolai is Kilai Swaram to Hi which in turn is 
Kilai Swaram to Kural on the left side. We have mentioned this principle before so 
many time.'.. .So we find clearly that the Tamils were e.xcellent musicians for many 
thousands of Mai'S, before tlie time of Adyarkunallar in the iith Century (prior to 
.Sarnga Dev in the 12th Century), before the time of Jayankondan Kavichakravarti in 
the loth Century, before the period ol Bharata in the 5th Century, before the time of 
llankovadigal in the ist Century, before the age of Nallanduvanar one of the Savants 
of the last Saiigam which flourished 1000 years ago, before the age of Tholkaupiam 
which is 8000 years ago. yea. before the age of the first Sangam established 12000 years 
ago and which continued for 4400 years ! 

As the rare music of the Tamils^ gradually deteriorated, others who did not 
understand the mystery of the Srutis used started the theory of 22 Srutis in the Octave. 
All writers on 22 Srutis appear to have been thoroughly ignorant of the Srutis used in 
Isai Tamil. They also appear to have been written after the disappearance of works 
on Isai Tamil. 

The Srutis used in Isai Tamil were 24, at the rate of 2 for each of the 12 Basis 
which are a continued series satisfying all principles of consonance. We noticed before 
that seven Swarams were sung out of the 12. and that two Swarams had an Alaku less 
in each case. This truth seems to have been a kind of mystery. Hence the necessity 
of a system with the mysteries removed with the help of a few Suotrams whose meaning 
was hidden. 
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We thought there might be also a inystery hidden in the ’ Srutis system 
of Sarnga Dev. But inasmuch as he gives the measuromeiils for ihe Saptaswarams as 
4, 3, 2, 4, 4, 3, 2 and says that Sa*Ma has 9 and Sa-Pa 13 Srutis there does not seem 
to be any mystery in it. 

When we were making rcsearehes into the Srutis of Isai Tamil we eoncluded 
there might be a mystery there al^^o. Fracing the mystery, we found that the arrange¬ 
ment of strings into (nai, Kilai, Pagai and iS'at|)ii implied the division of the Sthayi into 
34 Alakus and that ganam was made with 2 Alakus less. It was also stated that in 
Sakota Yal with 13 Swarams in the Sthayi or 12 Pa’ais, Matha\i sang 14 Swarams 
in the two Stnayis. It was elearly seen that men made ganam with 2 .Mahus less 
and that Mathavi also adopted the system. So w<' understand the troth whieii is 
corroborated in dilt'erent ways yet we were at a los.s to give convincing reasons to say 
there was a hidden mystery. At this jnm ture we were glad we came aeross a lew 
quotations which would satisfy any critic. 

23. A few quotations to prove that there were hidden mysteries in the 

Isai Tamil used by the ancient Tamils. 

There is an explanation iuuiid in the work on grammar known as Thandi 
Alankuram written by Thandi who lived about seven 01 mght iiuiiflual years ago. 
This Thandi is held to be the son of .Vinhikap.iti, tin* son of K.>viehakravarti Kamba 
Nadan, In his Thandi .Mankaram, at the close of .Sollan: lyal. he gives seven 
Malayvu.s and their rules—namely, those idadng to place, time. Kalai, world, justice 
and books—means enmity as given there. It might also me.tn doubt or mmirari- 
ness. Of these the rule for Kalai Malavvu i.s as follows :. 

Thandi Alankaram, Sollani lyal P. 16V 

* * ^ aSsuGdJssru uGbu arr6)OTL.a 

laioisii.pa 4'eni^ suSkU^i^j i^norGa) " 

«)bu Oa ,ir jfi Q*«muu'SutnM u/.i fi n-vS-v Q^itm 

t'iso jyaDA ifti. te, ^.n^/no n/tjgiSlvM. 

CoiHuun /:—The Kalais are 64 relating to lust and property. I'ln- scienec ol 
Kalai implies music, musical instruments, arithmelie etc.. 1 hose wbieh contradict this 
are Kalai .Malavvu. 

** i^irinuiTu) ucs)a»siS*ffSU(T 

euip iS^Gandren itircorairaj-^ifiiiai)^ 
jgiQtaBiGaasdbri- ojai^ajpiu 
S&MQWsr LjftGip ” 
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Sa-jn nomSp^ gf^i/gtrai^rQiLi Ofarmoiuu ^K^a/^irfiiu lmmadiuc fiBar 

adrgpiiin-rgg/siraiMirOujifiliShv aiLL-ir^^nOuj ^Sfnr s7CBrj)0 Q^F(rmea^^moa9^ft rii9t 
uuraSfljpi. 

Here he calls the Kilai Scring which is the Bfth to the given string as Pagai, 
the Pagai or the sixth string is called Kilai and the Natpu or the fourth string is given 
as th2 eighth or Inai. This is all contrary to the established rules of music. 

Here Kalai Malayvu appears to mean that the central idea of any of the Kalais 
practised by the ancient I'amils is hidden (just like the leaf hides the fruit) and has to be 
interpreted with the help of the next. It means that, though each Kalai is dealt with 
in an extensive manner, some central idea is hidden so that it might be known only to 
the initiated and not to common people. Compare the case of a painter who 
paints a beautiful human figure but hides the eye which at one touch of the brush with 
an ordinary colour can be made to come to life. A house full of precious things will 
certainly be kept under lock and key. Such a system of hiding the central idea is 
known in Tamil workson grammar as which is one of the many cunning 

devices. Whatever sages mention in order that we might attain charity, riches, 
happiness and Moksham are embodied in a literary work. Kach work should speak 
about the seven ditterent opinions, should eschew the .seven kinds of errors, should 
have the ten kinds ol merit or beauty and should have the thirty two kinds of cunning 
devices. These have been clearly mentioned by the ancient Tamils. The 32 literary 
devices are the following :—• 

Nannul Pothupayiram P. 11. 


gt^Sl<ipw)ip oncuuGu 

airiLi-cb 

aiTL.!.-^ (lpl9.6lS*Uifil Sii.|pO) 

L9r>6ot(Sa(Til aiL.;pw 

Gffn|pGu(T((^6Tr o9(P^^d> Gj{nL.iTSFGarTjp 
CioiT^^^ 6i.^io96or 

^ulSsst ifi(TtlGL.||5'« G^rT(^a^ 

jghpikjSjSi eSeoia^ s\^aSi Guirjpr,^ 
(jparGioiT^issi Gaauw 

a9a|pu^^6^ 

tueanfiSi GmcoTjpd) m.€S>0^^n Gmesrp^ 
£|6BliP^M SnL.L_<U 

Gloit^uS GsbtiU;} esiSL^pw 
^aresr ^^Gsussr 
6T^0#uj GffiTA)<si9 Gsortu^A 
iSijpKSV (ipi$.ii>pssi 

eu^sa iSsGojG^ 

G9iTMe9eBr soruGuiT^fifai 

dP>9-^P IpsoiofPsBr 

ft.aj^2icnr(r onajuGufBr iL^jf^Giuoibr ,^«BrGA. 








A few quetotions to prove that there wen hidden mysteries in the Isai Tamii used by the aoeient Tamils. 



Comment :—vf eff •—to state the subject before hand. 

fyjt#iifeB|ii AaiLiq :—to bring the lyals under some principle of classiHcation. 

to mention ideas in a comprehensive manner. 
aiuuM:—to give the particulars of a comprehensive principle, 
asilu^:—to finish in imitation of great men. 

(piS.oS'ud) akiiiM :—to give instances for the particular rules one quote. 

:—to quote old sootrams at the proper places. 
iS'jBstrGasdr —to incorporate other people’s opinions in one’s book. 

G»n«llf(i)'usgdr :—to explain clearly the ideas so that they might be 

understood. 


Gjisi-IG<»fl«w to group allied words together. 

a.p Giiia^jSco :~-to give a double meaning to a sentence. 

-to explain an idea which was fiist left unexplaineil 



convince the reader. 

^utSdr :—to convince by means of analogy even an apparent contra* 

diction. 

uiBilGuifi!lGp«a»<\»to extend a particular rule to an allied subjeet and 
connect it with it. 


:—To expunge obstilete words and ideas. 

CuRjiiuco.-—l o adopt a rule which has been recently introduced and 
which did not exist before. 

gisir Gssl.m ;—to adopt wherever necessary a rule wl^ich has been once 

quoted. 

iS* aiji to place behind what should invariably be placed before. 

to establish a rule by bringing together the beauty of 
many apparently contradictory rules. 

to establish a rule by connecting such contradictory rules 

with a common rule. 

iTsfriDw:—to say that an idea will he explained later on but really to 
say it out then and there brieil)'* 

a.(nf srdrjDRv:—to abstain from repeating an idea just to imply that it has 

been previously stated. 

to argue for a particular side boldly where two sides exist, 
to plainly state the particulars from which a generalisation 

has been made. 

to fit the particular into the rule established 

by one. 

^droTfi aiMMji evor Gisa^^^to state boldly the idea whenever there is 
room for doubt. 

QniitSA eribji to bring under the formula even a particular 

which has been omitted. 
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iSpDliarA &.utir ;—to accept the conclu.sions of another work. 

«uif4«di iF« to make muc h of an idea newly introduced 

by one in many diiferent places. 

Q«a^« 9 dr apj Oi-wg* :—to end the idea where tlie word ends. 

•JsIriBi :—to bring together cognate ideas which 

could be comprehended under a rule ; t«j bring together analogous ideas. 

ai£i^gi«ari atQii'iq:—to leave an idea to be comprehended by e.stablished 
sootrams. 

■—literary devices, which are 32 in number. 

■> We understand from the above Stanza and its commentary that the ancient 

1 amihs were etficient in literary compositions and that they were guided therein by 
excellent rules. It is also clear they h.ivo some Sootrams which could be easily 
understood by those who study those rules. The same .system is found in the 
Sootrams of Silappadikaram. We have caih d this the mystery of a work. In the 
same manner means the indication of the hidden meaning bv a subject 

analogous to it. We noted before that the term " eMsetar" comes under the 

same category. 

It appears that the 64 Kalai.s in use among the ancient Tamils were excellent 
ones which called forth the admiration ol every one. As they were so rare, they were 
considered to be the manifestations of the Virisadai Kadavul who was considered lo 
be the very origin of the Tamil language. 

Sculpture, Astrology, .Medicine, Drama. Dancing, Val, Kulal. Mulavu and 
1 halam are among the 64 K.Uais. 1 liey may be studied in detail from books treating 
on those special subjects. 

Of these, the ringing b}' the Yal and the flute and vocal music were, owing to 
their charm, considered to be very raro accomplishments. We see that the Tamils had 
special Ragas to influence cobras and uncontrollable elephants knowing that cobras 
spread their hoods and dance to pari'imlar music and that elephants which could not 
be controlled by the goad are influenced by singing on the Yal. Of the 12,000 ancient 
Ragas Nagaragam is one. What the snake diarmers play at the present day for 
influencing cobras is the Nagaragan.' This is otherwise known as Punnagavarali'now. 
The ancient Tamils associated the different Swarams with different female deities and 
made ganam to please them by describing their favourite tood. dress, ornaments etc. 
The fact that the cobra which hides itself from the gaze of man^kind comes out at the 
playing oi the particular ragam and spreads out its hood and becomes so meek and 
tame as to be handled by the player is a pniof for it. We know it is a well known fact 
that Thennava, one of the distinguished rulers ol the ancient Tamil country, kept large 
herds of elephants for war purposes. It is also seen that when male elephants burst 
their chains and could not be controlled even by the sharp goad of the mahout they 

were influenced by the music of the Yal. The following stanzas show that this custom 
was in existence, even about 3000 years ago. 
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Kalithogai First Palai, first page - 8. 

lurripeuong^ ^tu£l <uiTin^ ” 

uiftdQsamirjh /fsvQetrJSIvSbv *u.stiBjh QiomS^j 

ioiiQtfiirmfii9ai Mm^aSQ&i 0isiS^/b Ouirtsu " 

Commeu! \—“ just as obstreperous elfphants wliich treated the lualiout's goad 
with contempt were controlled by the mellow music of the Val. ' 

Perungathai Narumathai Churukam. 

** .bi^siPuj'os)^ u>fte(P,.vo luaBsmiLjui ouesnai^ 
loogrflGiuneS* eSStsBi " 

Merumanthara Puranam. 

** loAirujrrip ou^suemLoih^ A(.mii.- iua^u 

L|AIT(|f«a AOfPlpjl^OBr ’’ 

I'he above stanzas show that the science oi tiic ^^|| and tlie science of music 
among the ancient Tamils were of a very high order. I’he »loul>t as regards Dwavim- 
sati Srutis and the destruction of the purity of Karnatie ratisie owing to the introduc¬ 
tion of Desikam is due to the farts that the ancient works on Isai l ainil have been 
destroyed and consequently people have been unable to uiuici stand the ideas under¬ 
lying them. We know that the Karnatie Ragas arc sung and in iniments like the 
Yal and the flute are played even at the present day by the servants in temples where 
the Tamils worshipped for ages and even belorc that time during tin; period of the 
first Sangam. Yet this truth is not known because some iiiqxirtani mnsains of music 
are found hidden in works relating to*music and because the practice of ancient Tamil 
has declined. How could common people understand the truth when it is said that the 
fifth string is the sixth, the sixtii string is fifth, and the tourth or the Natpu string is 
the eighth string which is really Inai string ? He calls the eighth string Inai! 

But we have noted before that the seventh is the Inai string. This is an 
example of a hidden mystery, we presume. While writing a commentary on Kalai 
Malayvu, he himself introduces a mystery therein ! We have often seen in the Vatta- 
palai Chakaram that Kaikilai appears in Vilari. .But inasmuch as the Kaikilui is sixth 
from Vilari it stands in the relation of Koodam or Pagai. But in reality Kaikilai is 
that which appears as the seventh Kasi in Kanni. We have noted before that placing 
Kaikilai in Sim ham is another mystery. 'We have also said that they made ganam in 
23 Alaku.s, lessening an Alaku each in Kaikilai in Kanni and Vilari in Kumbam. We 
have also stated that there are 24 Srutis and not 22 in the (ictave. Though it is a 
mistake to have placed the Kaikilai in the sixth Kasi from Vilari instead of the seventh 
he gives a justification for it. This is what is called Kalai .Malayvu Amaithi. We 
have stated before that when we lessen one of the two Alakus in a Kasi and play it 
as a gamakam from the next Swaram it will be very ch.-trming. We have also 
repeatedly stated that they had 13 frets according to the Rasi Chakaram in the Sakota 
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Yal and played seven Swarams in them and that they mdde ganam in two other 
Swarams with an Alaku less in eaeh. So the author placed Kaikilai in V^ilari so that 
Kaikilai may be sounded from Siininm and Vilari from Kumbam just to point out 
where the sweet Swarams should sound from when the Alaku is lessened. In other 
words the Swaraiii in the seventh Rasi should be played from the sixth Rasi. The 
point is made clear by the following Chakaram as well as the stanza. 



I 
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3. Kalaymalaivamaythi. 

% 

t 

Thandi Alankaram, Sollani lyal, 173. 

** A.uu> a9ffc9i MT^^iusirp 

uiru a)(!pjitA 

eaf0)uj{p Giuirof^aoipi^ aimarciP^^ 

«ui^Gai cuaicfir.” 

^iiQs MriiuirSiuj umM(i<ur9 «Uf.« ttlhuAp^imru utL,«»Qpfd 

mMriSffiii iftmifimt lut^sSfi Quit(gi£im0iriSpjpi, 

Here he calls the lessening of an Alaku and sounding it along 

with the sixth string by the expression “ utc.€o(!p/fii*' or the most charming place in 
music. Phis is plain from the context though it is an example of Kalaimalaivu (aSMutMOf.) 

When he mentions here that Kaikilai appears in Vilari as regards the sixth 
string it is an example of aSwiAtwof. The Vilari and Kaikilai in Kumbam and Kanni 
respectively should have three Alakus each, or an Alaku less as in the case of Kumbam 
and Simham. The rcasitn why he suggests Kaikilai in Vilari is because when those 
two Swarams are sung a little flatter it is delicious. The words " tguunQtu 
umtsQiLfQ suf. CS0OJD Sn^/nre^ujflriD/titar ” mean that ar. Alaku should be le.ssened in the 
seventh string and made flatter and should be p 4 ayed from the sixth, (gm^toii means 
a flatter Swaram. I'o sound it from the sixfb instead of from the seventh will be very 
sweet. This he calls or the most charming place in a Ragam. Such 

Swarams are generally sung sharper at the modern day. 

From the above Chakaram we see that the Kaikilai in the sixth string has 
3 Alakus. The extra Alaku after deducting the two belonging to the Kasi should 
occur in Kanni. The Ga with 4 Alakus which should occur in Kanni has been placed 
in Simham because it should have one Alaku less and should be played from Simham 
which is a Pagai Rasi. It appears, then, that the ancients made ganam with a Srutis 
less in the 12 Palais, in the 4 different kinds of Yal and in the Palais of the 4 jatis and 
made complete ganam with 12 Swarams of the Rasis. There was a Malayvu or doubt 
because concordance was given with a Pagai string. Inasmuchas it was sweet to have 
one Alaku less in the seventh string he tacked it on to the sixth string. This is an 
example of Kalai Malayvuamaythi. The words 

imply that though a Pagai string is given as conebordant. as taking them together is 
sweet, we may accept it. We do accept it as concordant. 

We would like to enquire whether such ganam was really made in ancient 
times and whether it is supported by modem practice* We shall go into the question 
now. 

24. How ganam was made in the 30 Srutii. 

The ancient Tamils Were very efficient in playing the Yal and the Kulal. VVe 
have repeatedly said that just as they made gaqam in the seven Swarams of the Rasi 
Mandalam they also made sweet inusic in the 34 .Alaktis or Srutis of the seven 
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Swarams. There is reason to believe that under the same system 12000 ancient 
Isais derived from the 24 Srutis were also in use. However, from the following 
quotation we understand that Srutis minuter than the 12 Swarams were also in use 
among them. 

Silappadikaram, Aroompathavoorai p. 33 . 

" SitiA aiMgcna/j upsasa OaiilGi-iQ aAujp Qp/iA^gs,' L||upGpa^ ^di 

Gatif. uiaj6i£' amufi(ffm Qfimrmiuuwi^oi gniurtk QsirmaiiiSdr GiA^O-Fuu/rStuu umrQ^K^i^ 

GaraoawjrAu arefi m>«»«m9wuu u^fmsiuiriO ^stsufujam Qma^ ^m*iL>ir^uif. iSif.0^ 

^L^ims nfTjgf £i>irL.«^ 0 o^«//du ^ut^th ^fifrenih su^d^utirOiu urns ims 

(jfimpfiSp iSmjfituit/f nifihLS^fi eojsdStstr nSjpfMujtrs Gi£€i9aff(L 

lAl^igiOiu n^rntfi^geoirm iMpfQpi, aisSrcgiM £teOiu 

^^dfmmuSjpf^iugeg Otar, ums, fstltStm mufisaflQec Oug(gipuuriT^^m 

(ggA JI^uuiLl^ nstiugOuj ^afl iBgiioDUU^th QpjtuL^ JUfftrtLi^ 

QpQjgQojtuAwow^ ngiinsts^iifiD ^gguiii^ ftJSAmmj/Sijp B.m(fi(jp^MSQiu> 

ilA^ Qfipoitrsaith (^vA 9gthLj iLm^MmQugfi nguoQu Qpfigi 

Qpif^Mmaiii JiMtBta>i9(g/g(tpti Ljpdittot^df/BQfiii ^(^OiuAnL(^^Qfiih Qu(gfiifumiDQ^QfiQtMr mnA 

MjiijQuf^tiumgamt gStatSgouQup wSof Qtg§SQi auQigArgpiA (ipmmDS ^ludfgfti QpmjDmioiSOeo 

jf^gvAi^ urifu iSmrmi ueAtsesruugdQtLAaDatismr ^uumrtsatr 

tAm^JSfor^gA ^luH^gQmrgaaiaunh.'* 

• 

The above quotation gives the chief rules to be observed in playing the Yal. 
We understand that the player understood the Swarams for the four kinds of 
Primary puns, and the concordance of Swarams for the three Sthayis—Mandhara. 
Madhya and Tara'—and played them on her Sakota Yal with 12 frets for the Octave. 
She afterwards sang the same pun very sweetly with less utalhifas, and was so 
charmed with it that she sank unconsciously into sleep. Wc understand from this 
that she first sang a Ragam where seven Swarams of the 12 of Ayapalai occurred and 
then sang another with 2 Alakus less according to the system of Vattapalai. it is clear 
from this that a Ragam in Vattapalai with 2 Srutis less is sweeter and better able to 
melt the heart than one in the 12 Swarams. The Vattapalai was given just to indicate 
the places in the four kinds of Yals and its different puns where the Alakus should be 
lessened while change of graham is made while 2 Srutis are lessened out of the 24. 
Before we look into the Ragas derived from Vattapalai we think it necessary to look 
into the system of changing Graham in Ayapalai and Vattapalai. 

as. The System of Ayapalai. 

We spoke till now about the Sruti systems as found in Silappadikaram. The 
statement that Kaikilai must appear in Vilari contradicts the Sa-Pa principle and the idea 
that the sixth string is Pagai. Kaikilai has been .placed in Simham because that implies 
that an Alaku in the seventh string should be played as gamakam from the sixth. 
The seventh is the concordant string, and when one Alaku is lenened in it, it sounds 
very sweet and it should be played from the sixth. We have said that this is an 
examph of Kalai Malayvu. The fact that a flattened Swaram is sweet is Kalai Malayvu 
Amayiiii or the hidden mystery. 
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Now. we shall do well to note how Swarams are arranged in AyapaUi and 
Vattapalai. In other words, we must note the 12 Swarams of the Sthayi that are 
obtained by the Sa-Pa and the Sa<Ma principles rightwards and leftwards, the RagM 
that generate from them when the change of graham is made, the four primary puns 
and the four Jatis derived from the 24 Alakus of Vattapalai with la Swarams and how 
the 22 Srutis arc used out of them. For when once the mystery is cleared, after a 
slight change, i.e., the substitution of the seventh for the sixth string, they follow the 
general l ule by which Swarams are classified under the relation of Inai, Kilai, Pagai 
and Natpu. We had to rewrite the origin.al Tables and Chakarams with slight 
inodiflcaiion so th.it everyone might clearly understand them and have their doubts , 
removed. 

a 

We have noted already how the Suddha Swarams of Ayapalai change their 
Grahams. They are the / Moorchanas out of the 12 Swarams of the Sthayi arranged 
b} the Sa'Pa and the Sa-Ma principles. But we must now observe whether they 
satisfy the relations of Inai. Kilai. Pagai and Natpu, in what particular Ragas they 
were used in ancient times while changing graham and whether there is any connec* 
tion between them and those in use at the present day. 

We have noted time and often that the Isai I'amil now in use among the 
Tamils is the same as the one used by them for thousands of years for laooo years 
from now, and that it is sung as pure Karnatic music traditionally by the temple 
servants such as gandharvas. At the same time we have noted that others who eame 
to the south rnxntry about the time of the third Sangam learnt the three kinds of 
I'amil, b. -in.-, memherr- -if the Sangam owing to their profound erudition, made 
excellent researches in lue field of Tamil literature, and wrote many works and 
commeniaric.s also on .sonic of them. Some of them who took a fancy to Isai Tamil 
during the course of their researches forgot even the Veda Ganam in Sanskrit, 
eschewed even the devotional element in the music of the Tamils, took a delight only 
in (landharva music and have been making some progress in it. We have tocongratu- 
liite ourselves tlia^ :u least, through their perseverance and intelligence South Indian 
music has been brought to a stage in which all can enjoy it. 

We know that the professional musicians who were held in such high esteem 
in ancient times gradually declined and lost their character so much so that one 
abhors hearing any music from them at the present time. So it it just that we should 
feel gratified that we are in a position to hear such music from others. It is also s j 

matter for pride that times have come that we are enabled to hear Harikathas from the 
lips of some excellent women. It is said in the Upanishads that those who make 
secular ganams to the exclusion of Veda Ganams are not allowed to partake in a feast 
along with others. But it is a &ct that patronage was extended to musicians and they 
were held in esteem only after the time of Brabamasri Theaganya Iyer of Tinivadi, 
Brahmasri Maba Vydiaiiatha Iyer of Vyacheri and other equally eminent mustciane 
who not only composed many Keertanams noted for their excellent devotional element 
but also sang them in a inanner which could melt people'a hearts* 
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We feel glad that they are also practising playing the percussion instruments 
such as Gengira, Gatam and M ridangam. Though Karnatic music is preserved by 
these expert musicians, yet we must not forget that the music deteriorates owing to the 
mixture of desikam. 


When those who could not appreciate other Thalams but Kka Thalam, sing 
Avarlha Swarams four times in an Elea Thalam belonging tu a particular jathi, it is 
found that there is an admixture of hve Ragas in it. 'I'o add to this, if the 22 Srntis 
system which compels one to sing different Swarams in Aroganam and Avaroganam 
gets mixed with Karnatic music we may imagine the consequences ! Why t Karnatic 
Kagas are being now sung in Hindustani style ! We need not point out that many 
Ragas would get mixed with one another and become one. It is said that the ancient 
Tamils were using 12000 old Isais, each independent of the other, with ineffable 
SM^etness, each having a separate idea and a particular charm- And ,those who try to 
make them all into one now are considered expert musicians! What is the cause of 
this ? The destruction of works on Isai 'I'amil and the existence of mysteries in the 
remnants that were saved. Karnatic music did not make any progress owing to the 
absence of a definite system of Srutis and the method for composing Ragas in them. 
Yet some of its excellent have been preserved by being traditionally handed 

down. Then, without understanding the number of Srutis of ancient Karnatic mu.sic, 
they began to ascribe 23 Srutis to the Octave, to describe ancient ganam in the light 
of those 22 ■ Srutis and to divide the Sthayi into 22 Swarams and Srutis. I'liis 
contusion is not of yesterday or to day but has been confounding Karnatic music for 
nearly 1400 years from the time of Sharata in the 5th Century A. D. 


Po add to this, the controversy about Sa-Pa f and Sa-M.v f system of 
Pythagoras has been raging for the past 2500 years. One may think that we are 
criticising this system in order to establish the system of Swarams by Ayapalai. and 
Vattapalai mentioned in the Isai Tamil used by the ancient Tamils. But a careful 
observer will readily see that the very Ragas used by the ancient Tamils are now 
used with altered names. One may clearly see by examining Vattapalai that 12 kinds 
of Swara Varisais or Moorchanas result from the change of graham of the Swarams of 
Ayapalai. 

The ganam in 7 Swarams picked out of the la half Swarams is Ayapalai. 
I'here are 7 primary Palais mentioned here. The other 5 there are called secondary 
Palais. The manner in which these 12 Palais generate may be seen from the 
Chakarams below. We may see there that in changing graham the Shadjam gets two 
Alakus for every change and the Swarams satisfy the principle of Inai, Kilai, Pagai 
and Natpu. 'I'he names for the seven primary and five secondary Palais are also 

given there according to the names of the 73 Melfi Kartas now in use. 

■ 

I'he first Table gives'the 34 Srutis into which a Sthayi is divided and the 
12 Swarams with 3 Alakus each. The names of the Swarams and the Alakus for each 
are given. We find that 13 Moorchanas are obtained when we shift the Sa rightwards 
to the extent of 2 Alakus at each step. I f the other Swaraifis are also shifted on the 
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same principle! the la Ragas will appear as one. We noticed them before in the is puns 
obtained by proceeding rightwards and leftwards in Vattapalai (Vide pages 459~479). 
They are arranged according to the system of 22 Srutis in the Octave where Ga and 
Dha have 5 Srutis each. We have also noted how they divided the Octave into 34 
Alakus or Srutis, how they arranged the Swaranis on the principle of Inai and Kilai 
(Sa>Fa 14 and Sa-Ma 10) and made ganam in the 12 Swarams, and how they lessened 
an Alaku each in Ga and Dha and played them as gamakams from the adjacent 
Swaram on the Sakota Yal. We have aho proved by many instances, Alaku c:\lcula- 
tions and the system of Vattapalai from ancient works that the books which' advocated 
Dwavimsati Srutis were written in ignorance of the secret in Karnatic music and 
that the devil of doubt, namely the 22 Srutis, would never lift its head again. We have 
also removed the doubt in the minds of those advocates by going into their own calcu¬ 
lations in the second part. We have also shown by many Tables that the system of 
calculation by } for Sa-Pa and | for Sa-Ma might also produce very nearly 34 Srutis 
in the Octave. I'o remove the doubt about the 32 Srutis for ever we have demon¬ 
strated with the help of Vattapalai of the ancient Tamils how Swarams arrange 
themselves on the Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma principles and how there are 34 Alakus in the 
Octave at the rate of two for each of the 13 Swarams. The ancients emphasise the 
fact that Swarams should arrange themselves on the principle of Inai, Kilai, Pagai and 
Natpu. Those Ragas which do not stand this test are surely incorrect. 

So all Ragas should be sung on the principle of Inai, Kilai, Pagai and Natpu. 
The Swarams should change their graham after the Vattapalai system. The Shadjam 
should shift 2 Alakus to the right at each step, and the other six Swarams should 
occur in their order as indicated at the top of the Table. Some of these may not agree 
with the Swarams in Arcganam. Such will not be included under the Mother Ragas* 
For example, Ragas 2,4, 7, 9 and ii are of such nature. The same holds good for 
Suddha Thodi without Panchamam in the twelfth row. These are called secondary 
Palais. We also see that this Suddha Thodi' is included among the 7 primary Palais. 
But Mother Ragas should invariably consist of 7 Swarams. 

Contrary to this principle, we must note (Vide second Table) that Suddha 
Thodi commencing with Ni is included among the seven Mother Ragas. Sarnga Dev 
and Bharata before him and ancient works before the time of Bharata mention 
6 Mother Ragas with 5 branch Ragas from each and that their total is 36. We have 
quoted many instances to prove that the ancient Mother Ragas were 6 and that they 
have been called by different names at different periods. In the same manner, though 
all the six Mother Ragas mentioned here do not have their ancient Tamil names, some 
of them do have their Tamil names. They may be seen in the system of Yal given 
betow. 


The Moorchana in the first row seen, in the Table is after the ancient Vatta¬ 
palai system. The Moorchana or Ragam commencing from Kural in Itapsm is called 
Marutha Pun in Vattapalai. The series of Swarams of this pun satisfies the concord 
of Swaranis. He gives also the principle by which the Swarams of each Ragam should 


The 12 Swarams of Ayapalai and the Ragas resulting from change of Graham. 
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The 7 primary Palais derived from the 12 Palais. 
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l)(' conrordant with one another. This Marutha Pun is known as Shankaraparanam 
in modern music. So when change of graham ia made for the 12 Palait> Shadjam 
should have 2 Alakus at each step while other Swarams should stand on the principle 
of Inai, Kilai, Pagai and Natpu as given on the top of the Table. 

We know that the Sun has its sancharam in the 12 Rasis for the 12 months 
of the year, at the rate of one each month. So also the Sahdjam has its move in the 13 
Kasis or Swarams. But just as the seven Grahams have their sancharam in their 
respective signs, the Sapta Swarams also keep changing on the principle of Inai, Kilai, 
Pagai ar.d Natpu. 'I'he six mother Ragas and other innumerable Ragas derived from 
them while change of Graham is made will be given in detail with their chakarams in 
ihe second Book. 

We have already noted the V'als derived after the 12 palais. But as they have 
been calculated on the principle ' Kaikilai will appear in V'ilari ’ after the system of 22 
Srutis, and inasinuchas the Swaram is a Pagai Swaram we had to repeat it here just 
to show that it is entirely wrong. 

a 6 . The Yals and other-allied instruments used by the ancient Tamils. 

We know that the ancient Tamils made much use of the excellent Yal and the 
Klute called Vangiam which could faithfully produce even the minutest of Swarams. in 
proportion to their advancement in music. These instruments are held in high esteem 
even now. and are respectively known as the Veena and Flute. He gives the system . 
of Vattapalai to show how the Swarams'are arranged in these instruments. We have 
referred to this very often. We might be led to think that the Swarams of -the 
Vattapalai are for the Yal and the Flute only. But the Ayapalai is derived from the 
Vattapalai as mentioned before. We shall do well to understand the relation between 
them. It may be seen from the following Chakaram. 


Hw Tab tii ftbv tllM 


mi ky tta uoiiat Tanlli 





* The Alaku system for the za Swarams in Ayapalai and Vattapalai. 



In the above Chakaram if we inaerl a line between Itiipam and Meahain and 
straighten it out by making Itapam the beginning and Meshnm the end, in the outer 
circle we have the series Sa Ri Ga Ma Ha Oha Ni, and in the inner one, the scries Ha 


Dha Ni Sa Ki Ga Ma. This it at present known as the Hanchama Sruti series. In the 
same way it* we divide the chakaram, commencing from Thulam and ending 
with Kanni, we get the two series Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa Ki Ga and Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha 
Ni. We call this the Madhyama Sruti series. This is the Sruti for women’s voices. 
Here the two aeries commencing from Itapam are the concordant series obtained when 
we proceed rightwards by the Sa Pa principle. For the Pa in the inner circle is an 


i 
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Inai Swaram (or Kural Hi) to the Sa in the outer circle. In the same way the Ri >n the 
outer circle is an Inai Swaram to Pa in the inner circle. In the same manner the series 
Sa-Pa, Pa-Ri, Ri-Dha, Dma-Ga, Ga-Ni, Ni-Ma and Ma-Sa are obtained. These are 
the same as the Hi in Kural, I hutham in Hi, Vilari in Thutham, Kaikilai in Vilari. 
Tharam in Kaikilai, Oolai in Tharam and Kural in Oolai spoken of in ancient Tamil 
works. Wh'*n we proceed leftwards the series Ma*Sa, Sa-Pa, Pa-Ri, Ri-Dha, Dha- 
Ga, Ga-Ni and Ni~Ma stand as Kilai Swarams. These are the series known in ancient 
works as Kural in Oolai, Hi in Kural, 'I hutham in Hi, Vilari in Thutham, Kaikilai in 
Vilari, 'I'haram in Kaikilai and Oolai in 'Fharam. These appear to be all correct. But 
these are the result of the system that Kaikilai appears in Vilari. On this principle if 
we take the Inai Swaram in Kanni the 12 Swarams in the 12 Kasis occur as Inai 
Swarams. We mentioned this fact on pages 580 to 583. On the same principle 
we see that Inai Swarams are Inai and Kilai Swarams are Kilai as seen from the 
following Tables. 

The 12 Swarams obtained in Vattapalai proceeding 



rightwards on 

the Sa-Pa principle. 



Hi in Kural 

... Sa 2 Pa 2 

'Fhuttham in Oolai ... 

Ma 4 

Ri 2 

Thuttham in Hi 

... Pa 2 Ki 4 

V'ilari in Thuttham ... 

Ri 2 

Oha 2 

Vilari in 'Thuttham 

Ri 4 Diia 4 

Kaikilai in Vilari 

Dha 2 

Ga 2 

Kaikilai in Vilari 

Diia 4 Ga 4 

'Fharam in Kaikilai ... 

Ga 2 

Ni 2 

'Fharam in Kaikilai 

... Ga 4 Ni 4 

Oolai in Tharam 

Ni 2 

Ma 2 - 

Oolai in Tharam 

... Ni 4 Ma 4 

Kural in Oolai 

Ma 2 

Sa 2 . 


The 12 Swarams obtained in Vattapalai proceeding 

leftwards on the Sa-Ma principle. 


Kural in Oolai 

Ma 2 

Sa 2 

Oolai in Tharam 

Ni 4 

Ma 4 

Hi in Kural 

Sa 2 

Pa 2 

'Fhuttham in Oolai ... 

Ma4 

Ri 2 

'Fhuttham in Hi 

Pa 2 

Ri 4 

Vilari in Thuttham ... 

Ri 2 

Dha 2 

Vilari in'Fhuttham ... 

Ri 4 

Diia 4 

Kaikilai in V'ilari 

Dah 2 

Ga 2 

Kaikilai in Vilari 

Diia 4 

Ga 4 

Tharam in Kaikilai... 

Ga 2 

Ni 2 

Tharam in Kaikilai ... 

Ga 4 

Ni 4 

Oolai in 'Tharam 

Ni 2 

Ma 2 


It appears they have made gaiiam in the seven swarams chosen out of the 
12 strings which satisfy the relation of Inai. Kilai. Pagainnd Natpu. This is Ayapalai. 
The Sakota Yal was played on this principle with 12 frets for the Sthayi. From the 
fact that she played 14 Kovais on it, it is clear that the Yal had 24 frets, 12 each for the 
first and second Sthayis, and L'...tt had a second .s^'ing (Panchama string) under the 
first or Sarana string. So it is clear that the ancient Senkoti Yal is the same as the 
modern Veena where we have 24 frets for the 24 swarams of the Madhya and the Tara 
sthuyis, 4 main strings known as Saranai. Panchamam, Anusaranai and Thakupancha- 
mam with 3 side strings for the purposes of Fhalam known as Aiuisaranai. Panchamam 
and Mel Shadjam (seven strings in all), and made of seasoned jack wood. There is 
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reason to believe that the ancient Senkoti Yal was of the same structure as the Sakota 
Yal. From the series of Swarams used we hnd the gnnani of the two yals is identical. 
We 6nd that, even at the present day expert players on the Yal tune their instrument 
and adjust the frets on the principle of Inai Swarams Sa-I’a, I*a-Ki etc. 'I his is 
.\yapalai. We see clearly the concordant series oi the Ayapalai from the X'attapalai 
Chakaram- The swarams of the .Ayapalai have been always clean Suddha notes with¬ 
out any sharpening or flattening. 


On the same principle Alakus for swarams in Vattapalai are given. I'here is 
no difTerence any where except where he gives the Kaikilai only 3 Alakus, which should 
have four Alakus in Kanni and places it in Simham, and where he gives the Vilari 
3 Alakus which should really have 4'Alakiis in Kumbam. Of the series Sa Ri Ga Ma 
I’a Oha and Ni the two Swarams Ga and Dha are given three Alakus instead of 
four. I'he Vattapalai system is mainly given so that we may understand in which 
two Swarams there should be a lessening of Alakus when we change Graham and 
what different ragas result from the process. 

Four kinds of Yal are mentioned in Vattapalai. .\nd these are the four senes 
commencing respectively from Itapam, Thulam, 'I'hanusu and Mesham. These aie 
respectively known as Maruthain, Kurunji. Palai and Neythal. Kach of these has four 
Jathis known as Aganilai, I'uranilai. Arugial and I'crugial. We shall do well to notice 
these carefully as we have insuHicient data to understand the music of the ancients. 
So we shall note below the order of Swarams of each Yal and of the 4 Jathis that are 
derived from each of them with the help of the Vattapalai Chakaram. 


ay. The Swarams for the four kinds of Yal. 

S6iD|p0^ir«or{p un9>uajiT|p 

G^nckjp ^||9,^ujn;p-Qii>G0 
SiciPa 1T«9|P ^SBTjp Ut(l}^UJIT^ 

Here he says that Palai Yal is obtained when Oolai appears in Tharam, 
Kurinji Yal is obtained when Oolai appears in Rural, Marutha Yal is obtained when 
Hi appears in Rural and Neythal Yal is obtained when Thuttham appears in Hi. 
When we observe this system mc're minutely, we find that Palai Yal generates from 
the Thara string which stands in the relation of string of friendship to the standard 
string, when we obtain 24 Srutis in the octave after once the mystery has been cleared, 
although we have mentioned in the Vattapalai system given before, that Palai Yal is 
obtained when Oolai appears in 1 'haram (Ni 2 Ma 2). I'he tenth to the standard string 
is the string of enmity. We see by various means that Palai Yal never occurs in the 
string of enmity but in the string of friendship. In the system of Vattapalai given 
below, Ma which is the branch string to the string taken as the standard commencing 
from Idapam, Pa which is the relative string to the standard string and Ni which is the 
string of friendship to Pa nhould be taken for the four kinds of Yal. We mentioned 
before that Palaiyal will generate from Tharam which is the string of enmity to Pa. 
This is the hidden mystery which is now solved. 
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The system with the mystery removed in connection with the four 

kinds of Yal. 



a 8 . How the four Jathis generate from each Yal when 

once the mystery has been cleared. 

t 

U has become a necessity to consider once more the four Jathis Ahanilai 
Puranilai, Arugial and Perugial derived from the four kinds of Yal mentioned in the 
previous Chakaram. 



Hf* HM ftw Jattli iMimto Irai mmI Tal rtw iht afitirf hat hm atami. 
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^fdr<!P^ ONrcojii ^pd (g«CM 
laciSIba ia(j$^^pia qpMto tiHSPdP 
UHS^iucSr Ou(S^(ir la^pcip 

Bnd)CU6Bci 9t(0vn aanaOup OairM” 

mMffi Qgm 0#«r(|pi/«w mrmQfi^ j|f«6lma0^ (P#^ Ou00u«r i«(f#d m(jf 

tfAtr «rdr0d ; 

Commentary —The four strings commencing from Oolai and Kural and ending with 
Kural will be Ahanilai Marutluun. In the same mgnner the Kodipalai x'here Oolai 
becomes Kural is Ahanilai Marutham; the Merchempalai with Oolai as Kural and 
Kaikilai as Kural is Puranilai Marutham ; the Sempalai with Kural taken as Kural is 
Arugial Marutham; and Vilaripalai with Kural as Tharam and Tharam as Kural is 
Perugia! Marutham. - All these Jathis have harmonious SwaramS' 
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He first makes mention of the four kinds of Yal obtained in the following 
manner:— 

When Oolai is first and last, or in other words to have the Kural that appears 
in Thulam as the first and last, is one; to have the Kural that appears in Itapa.ro as first 
and last is another ; to have the Thuttham that appears in Thanusu as first (Kural) and 
last is a third, and to have the Oolai as first (Kural) and last that appears in Mesham 'S 
the fourth Yal. Then he proceeds to mention the four Jathis which are the sub-sections of 
the four kinds of Y’ai. He gives the name of Kodipalai to the Kural that appears in Thulam. 
The seven concordant Swarams derived from Kodipalai are the Ahanilai Marutham. 

If we commence Kural from Kaikilai, which is the fourth string from the 
Kural that appears in Thulam. we obtain Puranilai Marutham. These are friendly 
Swarams of the Sa-Ga type- 

When Kural which appears in Oolai is taken as Kural we get Arugial 
Marutham. These are concordant Swarams of the Sa-Pa type. 

Going onwards, when Kural becoms Tharam and 7>irr vrrsa it is Perugial 
Marutham. When he says " while Kural becomes Tharam ” it means while Kural is 
Kural or the first and last Swararn and the commencing Kural is Ni; this is Perugial. 
Proceeding further, he says that Ga which is the ‘ friendly ’ string to Sa (the standard 
string). Pa which is ‘concordant* with Sa and Ni the 'friendly* string to the ‘concord¬ 
ant’ string are the Swarams where all Jathis commence. The ancient Tamilians seem 
to have used these i6 Jathis derived from the four kinds of Yal. I'hey may be clearly 
seen in the Chakaram. 

There is reason to think that Ganam under this system and the Kagas derived 
from them were held in high esteem by the ancient ‘I'amilians. We are at a loss to 
know what further subtle methods they had. However, I think we shall do well to 
see the use of the four different kinds of Yal—Palai, Kurinji, Marutham and Neythal. 

The Marutha yal and its four Jathis. 

The Sempalai derived when Kural is taken as Kural is the Aganilai of the 
Maruthayal. This may be seen from the chakaratn given below. 

Here the Kural which appears in Itapam is the Aganilai Marutham, To which 
the Swarams in 4, 7 and 11 form Puranilai Arugial and Perugial. Here he leaves out 
the Pagai strings 1,3, 6, 8 and 10 and chooses 7 strings. 

Here Kural should have only 3 Alakus as it is said that the Tharam in 
Mesham is the forth Alaku. On the same principle the Hi in Thanusu should have 3 
Alakus as Oolai In Viruchikam has 4 Alakus. Shadjam and Panchamam should be 
given 4 Alakus when Ni and Ma have only 2 Alakus. Otherwise we shall have either 
2 Alakus less or 2 Alakus mere than 24. We obtain according to this system the series 
Sa 2, Ri 4, Ga 4, Ma 2, Pa 4, Diia 4 and Ni 4. These are the Swarams for the 
modem Dheerashankaraparanam. This is otherwise known as Maruthayal pun. But 
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the same series with an Alaku less or 3 Alakus each for Kaikilai in Kanni and Vilari. 
Kumbam was called by the ancient Tamils Aganilai Marutha Pun or Marutha Pun. 
We must understand distinctly that with the exception of Vilari and Kaikilai the ether 
five strings are perfect. 

In the Chakaram given for Marutha Yal Aganilai* the Swarams of the outer 
circle must be taken to be the permanent ones and those in the inner circle to be the 
ones derived while change of Graham is made. When we commence Kural as Kural 
the top Swarams result This is known as Chempalai Pun in Ayapalai and Aganilai 
Marutham in Vattapalai in the system of the ancient Tamils. The Alaku system for 
the same may be found from the Chakaram. We call the old Sempalai Pun by the 
modern name of Dheerasankaraparanam. 



Chempalai Pun in Ayapalai has the series Sa* Ki 4 > Ga 4* Ma a* Pa* Oha 4 and 
Ni 4—'Dheerasunkaraparanam. 

Annilai Marutham in Vattapalai has the series Sa* Ri 4. 3* ^a 4* Pa* 

Dha 3 and M1-4—Marutham. 
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In the next Chakaram given below we shall note the series derived when 
Kaikilai in Kanni in the inner circle is taken as Kural. This he calls Sevvali Palai in 
Ayapalai and Puranilai Marutham in the Vattapalai system. It may be understood 
from the resultant series given below. He calls this Ragam by the name of Agari. It 
is used in the modern day as Hanumathodi and Agari its Jannya ragam. Here we 
find that the Kural is played from the 23rd Alaku above Kakali Ni. In the same 
manner Oolai is played from the 9th Alaku above Anthara Ga. In other words it has 
an odd Alaku. 

4 



Sevvalipalai in Ayapalai has the series Sa, Ri 2. Ga 2, Ma a. Pa. Dha 2 and 
Ni 2->Hanumathodi. 

Puranilai Marutham in Vattapalai has the series Sa 3. Ri 2, Ga a. Ma. 3, 
Pa, Dha 2 and Ni 2—Agari. 


iMT thi (Mr Jatkli fMsnte (rm Moh Y «1 wkM mm tk« uptmf ku kaM eUirti 
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When Kural con^mences from Hi in Tbanusu he calls it Kodipalai Pun in 
Ayapalai, and Anigial Marutham in the Vattapalai system. The series may be seen 
below. Thutbam and Vilari have only 3 Alakus each. But when they appear without 
lessening the Alakus# the series is Harikainbodi and according to the 34 Alakus system 
it is Sayavelarkolli. 
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The Kodipalai Pun in Ayapalai has the series Sa, R14# Ga 4# Ma 2# Pa# Dha 4 
and Ni 2—Harikambodi. 

Arugial Marutham in Vattapalai has the series Sa# Ri 3# Ga 4# Ma 2# Pa# 
Dha 3, and Ni 2—Sayavelarkolb. 
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It is Merchempalai Pun in Ayapalai when Kural commences from Tiiaram in 
Meaham. It is now called Suddha Thodi. As there are two Madhymams here it 
becomes a source for Desika Ragas. Of the twe Alakus for Ma in Kanni and for 
Tharam in Kumbam one Alaku should be lessened. The idea is that Alakus in Rasia 
with the number 3 should be odd. 



The Merchempalai Pun in Ayapalai has the series Sa, Ri a, Ga 2, Ma 2, Ma 41 
Oha 2, and Ni 2—Suddha Thodi. 

The Perugial Marutham in Vattapalai has the series Sa, Ri 2, Ga a, Ma 3, 
Ma 4, Dha a and Ni a*—Kinnaram. 



Rtw tfet tear JathU iMMfito Hrwi Mek Ttl whw mmi Um mjitiry ku 
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The Kural in Thulam is Aganilai Marutham to the Kurinji Yal where Oolai 
commences as Kural. This is called Arumpalai Pun in Ayapalai, and Aganilai Kurinji 
in Vattapalai. The Ragam in Ayapalai is now called Mechakalyani. 



The Anunpalai Pun in Ayapalai has the series Sa, Ri 4. Ga 4, Ma 4. Pai 
Dba 4, and Ni 4—Mechakalyant 

The Aganilai Kurinji in Vattapalai has the stries Sa, Ri 4. Ga 3, Ma 4, Pa» 
Dha 4 and Nt 3-— Kurinji. 







When Kunl Cemmences in Kumbam which is Pursnilsi to Knrinji Ysl we get 
Vilsripun in Ayapslai and Puranilai Kurinji in Vattapalai. Vilari Pun is now known as 
Natabairavi. We must not forget that in the following Chakaram if there are 4 
Alakus in a Rasi printed in bold letters it should be sung with one Alaku less and 
where there are 2 Alakus it should be sung as 1. Here Kural and Hi obtain their 
Karvai (Gamakaro) in the 33rd and 13th Alakus respectively. The following series 
will show this. In other words, they are the 3rd Alakus of Ni and Ma. 



Vilari Pun in Ayapalai hfs the aeries Sa, Ri4t Ga 2, Ma a, Pa, Dha 2, Ni 3— 
Natabairavi. 

Puranilai Kurinji in Vattepalai has the series Sa 3, Ri 4, Ga 3» Ma s, Pa 3, 
Dha a, Ni 3-**Senthu. 


When Kunl cenuncncee as Rural it is Kurinji Yal Arugial Marutbam. This 
U Senpalai Pun in Ayapalai and Arugial Rurinji in Vattapalai. And also it is called 
llandilam' in Vattapalai. Though it was seen in the 6r8t Chakaram as Aganilai 
Marutham, as Kurinji Ynl Arugial is called Mandilam there is a difference between the 
two. The difference in names thews they are not one. 



Sempalai Pun in Ayapalai has the series Sa. Ri 4> Ga 4, Ma a. Pa. Oha 4, 
Ni 4—'Dheerashankaraparattam. 

Arugial Kurinji in Vattapalai has the aeries Sa, Ri 4, Ga .t, Ma a> Pa, Dsa 3, 
Ni 4—Mandilam. 


/ 
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To the Kurinji Yal Perugial, the Kaikilai in Kanni commences as Kurai. 
This is called Sevvali Palai Pun in Ayapalai and Perugial Kurinji according to Vatta- 
palai. It is also known as Hanumathodi in Ayapalai and Hari in VatCSpatai. Though 
this looks like Marutha Yal Puranilai Marutham. the Kagam must be an entirely 
different one as it is called Agari there and Hari here. 



“ • 

Sevvalipalai Pun in >Ayapalai has the series Sa, Ri 2. Ga 2, Ma a, Pa, 
Dha a, Ni a—Hanumathodi. 

Perugial Kurinji in Vattapalai has the series Sa 3. Ri a. Ga a, Ma 5. Pa. 
Dba a. Ni a,—Hari. 
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It is Neythal Yal when Hi becomes Kural it is known as Kodipalai Pun in 
Ayapalai and Neythal Pun in Vattnpalai* This is known as Harikambodi at the 
modern day in the system of 12 Swarams. There is no difTerenre except in the fact 
Lhat the Ri and Dux have 3 Alakus when the division as to Jatis is made it is known 
as Aganilai Neythal Pun. 



Kodipalai in the system of Ayapalai has the series Sa. Ri 4, Ga 4. Ma 2, 
Pa, Dha 4, Ni a—‘Harikambodi. 

Ne^hal Yal in Vattapalai has the series Sa* Ki 3* Ga 4, Ma 2 , Pa. Dha 3, 
Ni a—Afanilai Neythal Pun. 
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When IH which appears in Thanusu becomes Kural its fourth string or 
Taram becomes Puranilai. The Ragam which commences from it as the first string or 
Kural is called Neythal Yal Puranilai. It is called Merchempalai and Suddha Thodi in 
Ayapalai and Neytha) Yal Puranilai and Velavali in Vattapalai. 



Merchempalai in Ayapalai has the series Sa, Ri 2, Ga a, Ma 2, Ma 4, Oha 2. 
Ni a —Suddha Thodi. 

Neythal Puranilai in Vattapalai has the series Sa. Ki 2, Ga 2, Ma 3, Ma.4» 
Dha 2, Ni 3 —Velavali. 
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To the Neythal Yal which is obtained when Kural commences in Hi in 
Thanusu, the Swaram which stands in the Kasi which is seventh to it becomes 
Arugial. When FCural commences iit Kadagam it is known as Padumalai Falai in 
Ayapalai and Neythal Yal Arugial in the Vattapalai system. It is also known a.s 
l6traharapirya in Ayapalai and Seeragam in Vattapalai. 



Padumalai Palai in Ayapalai has the series Sa. Ri 4 > Ga z $ Ma a* Pa, Dha 4, 
Ni 2~Karaharapiriya. 

Neythal Yal Arugial in Vattapalai has the series Sa, Ki 3, Ga 3. Ma a, Pa 3. 
Dha 4, Ni 3— Seeragam. 
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To the Neythal Yal which is formed when Kural commences in Hi in 
Thanusu, the lath. Rasi will be Viruchigam. And when Kural commences in this 
Viruchigam it is Perugia). The Ragam which results when Kural commences in 
Oolai with 4 Alakus or- Prathi Mathiinain is known at present as Bavani in Ayapalai. 
It is one of the five secondary Palais according to the ancient system. It has been 
known us Neythal Yal Perugial and Saudi according to Vattapalai. 



One of the 5 secondafy Palais in Ayapalai has the series Sa, Ri a, Ga 2, 

^ * 

Ma 2, Ma 4, UiiA 2. Ni 2, N1.4—Bavani. 

Neythal Yal Perugial in Vattapalai has the series Sa. Ri 2, Ga 3, Ma 2, Ma 4* 
Dha 2, Ni 3, Ni 4—Sandi. 
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When Kural commences in Thulam in Mesham it is Palai Yal or Aganilai. 
It is called Merchampalai in Ayapalai and Palai Yal Aganilai in Vattapalai. It is also 
known as Suddha Thodi in Ayapalai and Palai according to the Vattapalai system. 
Though there seems to be a repetition of the Ragas in Ayapalai yet they are different 
in Vattapalai having Swarams with less Alakus. 



Merchempalai in Ayapklai has the series Sa, K> 3 » Ga a, Ma 2, Ma 4, Oha Sf 
Ni 2—Suddha Thodi. 

Palai Yal Aganilai in Vattapalai has the series Sa, Ri 2, Ga 2, Ma 3. Ma 4. 
Dha 2, Ni 3—Palai . 


ai M 
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When Kural commences in the fourth string from Tharam in Mesham it is 
Puranilai. This is known as Sevvali Chiru Palai in Ayapalai and Palai Yal Puranilai 
in Vattapalai. It is known at present as Dharmani and Devali in Vath^Mlai. 



♦ 

Sevvali Chiru Palalin Ayapalai has the series Sa, Ri 3 « Ri 4. Ga 4, Ma4i 
* 

Dha 2, Dha 4t Ni 4— Dharmani. 

Palai Yal Puranilai in Vattapalai has the series Sa, Ri 2, Ri 3, Ga 4, Ma 4. 
Oha 2, Dha 3. Ni 4—Devali. 


The Swaram in Virichigam becanea Inai Swaram te the Kural in Meeham. 
When that awaram itaelf ia taken aa Kural it ia Palai Yal Arugial. It ia known as the 
Chiru Palai in Aroempalai in Ayapalai and Palai Yal Arugial in Vattapalai. It ia 
used as Bavani by the system ef i a Swarams and Seerkedigam according to the system 
of 34 Srutis. 



Chiru Pi^ in Aroompalai according to Ayapalai has the aeries 3 a a, Ri 9, 

Ga a, Ma 4> thu a, Ni a, Ni 4—Batrani. 

Palai Yal Arugial in Vattapalai has the series Sa a$ Ri a* Ga 3, If a a, Ma 4, 
Dba a, Ni 3, Ni 4— Sewlmdigam. 
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The swaram in Meenam stands in the relation of Perugial to the Kural 
commencing from Mesham. When Kural commences in Meenam it is called Chiru 
Palai in Merchempalai according to 'Ayapalai, and Chandrajothi in the modem day. 
It has been known as Palai Yal Perugial in Wttapalai and Naga Ragam in ancient 
times 



o * 

Chiru Palai in Merchempalai in Vattapalai has the series Sai Ri a» Ri 4* 
^4 4, Ma 4i Pa, Dra 4, Niji^Chandrajothi. 

Palai Yal Perugial in Vattapalai has the series Sa, Rt 3 » Rt 4. Ga 4i Ma 3. 
Pa, Dra 4, Ni 3 — Nsigaragam. 
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We see, then, from the above Chakarams the order ef the four kinds of Yal, 
the lour jathis derived from each of them and their names. We also see that the 
ancient Tamils had their general ganam with 12 primary Swarams whereas the experts 
among them made ganam with an Alaku less in Swarams that were concordant as Vadi 
and Samvadi or Sa-Pa and 5 .a*Ma or Vilari-Kaikilai. Their ganam consisted of 22 
Srutis whereas the Sthayi was made up of 24 Srutis. The 24 Srutis were determined 
by the la Swarams which stood in the 1 2 Rasis. Each Rasi had 2 Alakus, and Sa-Pa 
had 7 Rasis and 14 Srutis and Sa-Ma had 5 Rasis and 10 Srutis. The rule was 
laid down that the Swarams of the seventh Rasis with 14 Alakus were Inai Swarams, , 
and the Swarams that occurred in the fifth Rasis with to Alakus were Kilai S varams. 
On the same principle the Swaram that occurred in the fourth Rasi with 8 Alakus was 
Natpu Swaram and that in the second Rasi with 4 Alakus was also a concordant one. 
We see distinctly that the ancient Tamils had used these Swarams with great effect even 
12,000 years ago. 

We noted in Part I that many of the great works which spoke about the 
music that was in use at the time, of the three Sangams were destroyed. Ilankovadigal 
mentions only their essence and a few important points in his Silappadikaram. The 
Tamil works which speak about music in detail at the present day are rare. Yet, the 
systems of Yal have been given with t he help of a few remarks found in Siiappadi- 
karam and its commentaries. More points will be given when we obtain works that 
speak mere in detail about music. Yet there are data enough to prove that the ancient 
Tamils divided the Sthayi into 24 .Srutis, but made ganam in them with 22 Srutis 
(two Alakus less) and in 7 Swarams. 

Among the 16 kinds of Puns shown ftbove we find that one or two Ragas are 
repeated. Yet, as they have different flames, there must have been some rules to avoid 
their repetition. Again, the names ef the 14 Primary Puns are mentioned in Pingala 
Nigandu, and these names are different in the different Yals. The Table showing the 
16 kinds of Puns is given below. 
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The names of the i6 Puns derived from the four Yal, their 
commencing Swarams and their Alaku system. 


4 Yala. 

H 

4 Jathia. 

1 

Sa 


Ga 

Ma 

Pa 

Dha 

Ni 

Ragnm. 

Marutha Yal. 

Sa 

Aganilai 

Sa 

S 

4 

8 

1 

a 

4 

8 

4 

MnrathAin. 



Paranilai ... 

Oa 

s 

8 

a 

1 

4 

8 

a 

Agiiri. 

tl 


Amgial 

Pa 

4 

8 

4 

8 

4 

8 

a 

Sayavelarkolli. 

ff 


Perugial 

Ni 

D 

a 

1 

a 

1 * 

IQUI 

a 

1 

Kinnarauie 

Kuri^ji Yal ... 

Ma 

Aganilai 

Ma 

5 

4 

8 

4 

a 

4 

D 

Kurinji. 



Puranilai ... 

Dha 

8 

^ 4 

a 

a 

8 

8 

D 

Senthu. 


t 

Arugial 

S 

Sa 

e 

2 

4 

8 

a 

" 

4 

8 

D 

Mandilam. 



Perugial 

.Ga 

8 

D 

D 

1 

4 

Q 

B 

Ari. 

Najtbal Yal... 

Pa 

A_•! • 

AkBuIIBI • • • 

Pa 

4 

8 

4 

- - -i 

a 

4 

8 

a 

Neythal. 



Pnimnilai ... 

Ni 

4 

a 

D 

D 

!• 

IQH 

a 

i 

Valavali. 


% 


Ri 

J 

4 

8 

■ 1 

a 

a. 


4 

a 




Perugiar 

Ma 

8 

a 

1 

a* 

IQII 

a 

i* 

1 

Santhi. 

Pdlai Yal ... 

Ni 

A *1 * 

Ni 

4 

a 

a 

§ 

5 

n 

n 

1 

Palai. 



Puranilai ... 

Oa 

8 

D 

Q 

D 


a* 

B 

Davali. 



Amgial 

Ma 

8 

a 

1 

a* 


D 

I* 

Seetkodigam. 



Perugial 

Ni 

D 

a* 

' 1 

4 

8 

a 

1 

■ 

LL 

8 

Nagaragam. 


If the number of Alakue for the Resla left out be added, the Total will be aa. 

* It must be underatood that the Swaiam of the next Rail la implied where the Star mark appcnra, and 
tliat the Swaram in auch Raala ia left out 
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39. The explanation of the Chakaram where jthe four Jathit 

generate from the four kinds of Yal. 

■ 

We are very familiar with the outer Rasi Chakaram of the following Chakaram. 
It shows how the Sapta Swarams stand complete in the ta Rasis with their Alakus. 
The inner circle shows how the Swarams stand concordant on the principle of Inai, 
KIlai, Pagai and Natpu, the principle that guided the ancient Tamils. According to 
the Sootram Qup auuimr^", the Swarams in 

the 3rd and 6th compartments to that in the lath will be in the relation of Pagai« and 
when the Inai Swaram in the seventh is taken as the standard the Swarams in the 
loth and the ist (3rd and 6th) will be in the relation of Pagai. 

According to this system, the Rasis which occur as a. 4.5. 7.9. ti to the 
standard Rasi and the Swarams in them are the seven Swarams of the Aroganam. It 
also shows that the two Swarams Dha and Ga which are Vadi and Samvadi Swarams 
rightward and leftward should have only 3 Alakus instead of 4 according to the system 
that Kaikilai stppears in Vilari.. It also shows the Swarams from which the four kinds 
of Yal generate. We noted before that when Rural in Itapam commences as Rural it 
is Marutha Yal. We also noted the seven Swarams concordant with it. If you want to 
see the same in this Chakaram jrou should Uo this. The Rasi with number 13 in 
the inner circle should be placed right op| osite to Itapam in the outer circle. Then 
the Swarams of the two circles are concordant. The series will be Sa 2, Ri 4, Ga 3. 
Ma 2, Pa 4, Oha 3 and Ni 4 with 33 Alakus. ^ This is Sempaiai Pun or Shankara- 
paranam when it comes in the 13 Rasis ai fialf-swarams without lessening two Alakus. 
But when two Alakus are lessened it is Marutha Pun. 

■ 

In the same way if the 5th Rasi of the inner circle be placed against Itapam 
and Oolai is made the standard string, the following series will result, namely, the 
Swarams in 5.7, 9. ii, 13, 3, 4. of the outer circle. The series will be Sa 2, Ri 4, 
Ga 3. Ma 4, Pa 3, DHa 4, Ni S with 33 Alakus. This is Runnji Pun. When it is sung 
in Ayapalai without lessening the 2 Alakus it is called Arumpalai ,Pun or Mecha Ral- 
yani. So also the four kinds of Yal and Che Aganilai. Puranilai. Arugial and Perugial 

from them which occur at i3.4, 7 and 11 respectively might be seen clearly there. 

■ / 

I > 

The recurrence of the 3 Alakus for Vilari and Raikilai will be in difierent 
Swarams when seen in the inner circle as stated above. We have noted already that 
the 13 Palais will be formed when the 13 Rasis in Ayapalai become the commencing 
strings. But there should be no lessening of Alakus for the 13 Palais when change 
of Graham is effected. Oba and Ga should invariably have 4 Alakus each. In that case 
we obtain the lUgas given in the Table on Pages 640 and 641. This he calls Ayapalai. 
There is not much difference between the methi^s used for deriving Ragas' from 
Ayapalai and \^atUpalai. The only difference is that the Ragas derived from Vatta- 
palai should be sung in .^2 Srutis uhV with an Alaku less in Dha-Ga. The other 
Swarams of Vattap^i are iden^ with those of Ayapalai. On Che other hand, tberp 
is much dWerence in charm between singing the 7 out of the is Swarams of Ayapalai 
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iThe double Chakaram showing how the four Jatis spring from the 

four kinds of Yal. 



and t^e 7 Swarams of Vattapalai with 2 Alakus less, but in the Swart system and 
the system of Ragas the identity between the two is complete. We have said befisre, 
that they ftrst sang according to the system of Ayapalai and then according to Vatta¬ 
palai with 2 Alakus less. So we understand that the Kamatic Music we use at 
present has been sung extensively without any doubt, most clearly and with great 
charm. 






30. The six mother Rsgas of the Tamil country. 

If we notice the Ragam on the first line of Table son page 64i< We may 

find that it has harmonious Swarams and also contains in itself the common rule from 

• • 

which Ragas are generally derived with the help of such harmonious Swarams. This 
is the Mother of all Ragas. Its ancient name Sempalai Pun has disappeared and it is 
now known as Shankaraparanam. This Mother-ragam has been considered one of the 
best of Ragas by Vidwans and others up to the present day. Its jannya ragas are 
held in the same estimation. Are there Tamilians who are not familiar with Ragas 
such as Amsadonii Atana, Arabi. Kanada.* Ketharam, Byagu. Bilahari, Suddha 
Saveri, Garudathoni, Devagandari, Durbar, Biagatai and Neelambari ? Is there a baby 
which is not lulled to sleep by hearing the Neelaraburi Ragam ? It is said in Thiru- 
vilayadal Puranam that Paramasivam in the garb of a woodcutter sang the Ragam 
•Neelambari, the ancient Sathari. before Yemanatha, on behalf of Pnnapathiran. The 
Ragam is considered by all to be so charming as to make even a dead tree shoot forth 
young tendrils. 

The fact that we find the Sathari or Neelambari Ragam so commonly sung 
as lullaby by mothers and girls is proof enough for its extensive use in the Tamil 
country. Just as Shankaraparanam or Chempalai Pun is the mother iif all Ragas, 
Neelambari or Sathari is the first of all Ragas which is sung by mothers in luPing 
their babies to sleep and is of a melting nature. 

From this we are enabled to say that Virisadai Kadavul, the originator of 
Muttamil, even at the commencement of the first Sangam (ite. laooo years ago) was a 
patron of Isai Tamil among Muttamil, that he instituted the Chempalai Pun or Shan¬ 
karaparanam which contains in itself the principle of order of Swarams, and that he 
derived many Ragas from it by the change of Swarams in Aroganam and Avaroganam. 

a# 

When we come to the chapter on modern names of Kagas for the ancient 
Ragas used in Thevaram and Thiruvachakam we sImII understand why we give the 
name Sathari to the ancient Neelambari. 

Referring to Table 2 on page 641 we find that Chempalai Pun which is the 
mother of all the mother Ragas is called Shankaraparanam at present. When we 
change the graham for the seven Swarams of Chempalai Pun we get six 
mother Ragas. 

When Rural commences in Thuttham with 4 Alakus we get Padumalaipalai 
Pun. This is the modem Karaharapiriya. 

When Rural commenced in Kaikilai with 4 Alakus it was called Chevvali- 
palai by the ancients. It is called Hanumathodi at present. 

The modem Mechakalyani is the Aroompalai Pun of the ancients where 
Rural commenced in Oolai with a Alakus. 

Harifcsmbodi of the modem day islhe Kodipalai Pun of ancient times where 
Rural conunenced in Hi. 
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The modern Natabairavi is not different from the Vilaripdai Pun or Vilari- 
palai when the Vilari with 4 Alakus is commenced as Kural according to Isai Tamil* 

Suddha Thodi is.the same as the Merchempalai Pun of the ancient Tamils 
where the Tharam with 4 Alakus commences as Kural. 

We find that the seventh of these Ragast Suddha Thodi» occurs without the 
Panchamam. But as the Sampooma Ragam Hanumathodi results when Ga :s the 
first Swaram, this Suddha Thodi has been omitted from the list of mother Ragas and 
only six mother Ragas are made mention of. Hence we think that the 'first is called 
Chempaiai Pun whi’e the seventh is Merchempalai, the identity between them being 
clear. 

; 

The Tamilians are quite familiar even at the present day with the 6 mother 
Ragas—Shankarabaranam, ICaraharapiriya, Hanumathodi, Mechakalyani, Harikam* 
bodi, and Natabhairavi and the more than 300 Jannya Ragas derived from them. 

31. How the ancient Tamils used 6 Alakus or Srutis 

for Kaikilai and Tharam. 

We find 5 secondary Palais, leaving aside the 7 primary Palais noted before 
in the Chakaram on page 640 which explains the formation of the is Palais. There is 
a special point to be noted in connection with this. We see from the table the 
Swarams for the six mother Ragas. They are the 1 a half Swarams of Ayapalai. 
They appear to be irregular without mixing with their respective Alakus. In other 
words, each Swaram occurs in its second and fourth Alakus. But the Swarams of the 
secondary Palais appear to mix with the adjacent Swarams. In other words Ni 
occurs in Dha and Ga in Ri. 

s 

NI appears in the boundary of Dha with four Alakus in the Ragam Dharmani 
which is found in the fourth 'Palai of the Table of the la Palais, instead of standing 
with its four Alakus under Sa, it stands in the second house of Dha. Likewise, Ni 
occurs in the forth Alaku of Dha in Mechz-Kambodi which is the ninth Palai. There 
is a recurrence of this in the eleventh Palai also. In the same naanner, Ga occurs 
under Ri with 4 Alakus in the fourth as well as the eleventh. We conclude, therefore, 
that Ga and N i occur with six Alakus of the three Rasis. The six Alakus are obtained 
by gdding two Alakus of the second of the Rasis of Ri and Dha. In the same manner 
Ri and Dha may obtain 2 Alakus from each of the boundaries of Ga and Ni. From the 
above points, we are enabled to conclude that the ancient I'amils understood by means 
of the secondary Palais the Ga and Nl occurring under Ri and Dha and VtM Pwm and 
that they used the many Ragas obtained through the secondary Palais. We shall find 
later on that the above four Swarams had 5 Srutis each and that they were so used. 
We call at the modem day the Swarams with two Srutis by the name of Suddha 
Swaftm, the Swaram with four Alakus by the name ok ChathurSruti, or 

Kaiflkam while the Swarams with 6 .Srutis are called Shatairuti, Antliaram and Kakali. 
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We find here, then the chief Amaama ef the 72 Melakartaa of the preaent day. 
We have noted often the 24 Alakus at the rate of a for each of the Rasia and the 
Swarama of the 12 Raaia occurring aa 24 Alakua. There is no reaaon for any doubt in 
thia matter. It follows aa a matter of course, then, that when Ri, Dha, Ga and Ni mix 
together and occur in the 3 Kasjs they get six Alakus or Srutis. So the 72 Karta 
Ragas and the Ragas derived from them form about a 1000 which are included under 
the 12000 ancient Isaia of the Tamils. Even this icoo is never wholly sung but only 
two or three hundred of them. Even among these, the four primary Puna of 
Vattapaiai, the 16 different kinds of Jatis derived from them and their Jannya Ragas 
are found mixed with' less Alakus. They will be dealt with -later on. When the Ragas 
for Ayaplai and Vattapaiai are so clearly stated, without being able to discriminate 
between the 12 Palais or half Swarama and their Jannya ragas and the quarter Swarama 
of Vattapaiai and their Jannya ragas, many writers divided theSthayi into 22 Srutis, 
'gave them different names, confounded the Ragas of Ayapalai and Vattpalai and wrote 
different works which led to the confusion oi many* The confusion became worse 
confounded when they could not reconcile their theory with their practice. 'I'his doubt 
aftected every one that was enquiring about the question of Srutis. 

On the other hand, we have made quite clear that the ancient Tamils were 
quite sure about arriving at the 12 Swarama of a Sthayi on the Sa-Pa princible, that 
they made ganam in them lessening an Alaku in twp of those Swarams and that they 
reckoned the number of Srutis to be 24 in a Sthayi. 

We have given a table showing how the 12 Swarams of an octave are 
approximately derived on the principle of Sa-Pa f and Sa-Ma Their minute 
calculations will be given in Part IV. 

We shall do well now to quote a few practical illustrations to show that many 
of the modern Ragas are sung in the 24 Srutis. 

4 

% 

3a. Soma evidence to show that our modern ganam resembles 
that of the ancient Tamils who cut out a Snitis in Dha«Oa 

according to the system of Vattapaiai or 
the a4 Srutis of the Octave. 

Noble readers! After the destruction of the works on music and rules on Isai 
Tamil of the first Ooli, even the remnants of those perserved at the period of the last 
.Sang*™ are brought to light by references in Silappadikaram of llenkovadigal and 
its commentary. Even the ideas of this excellent system have been confounded by 
differences of opinion. As the later works on music were all in Sanskrit, musicians 
have been unable to understand them completely, and they have been floundering 
since in the mire with their theory of 22 Srutis. 

We see clearly from history that those who entered India two and three 
thousand years ago either for purposes of trade or mere pleasure of travel have taken 
the Srutis of the precious South Indian Music to their own country. We alao find 
that as South India lost iu prestige in course of time its music also gradually lost its 
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lustre. However, the musicians of the present day only see that their traditional 
music is net wholly forgotten and that it is deteriorating day by da>Ul)y.Ibe admixture 
of Desikam. They do not care to study those works which give the reason for their 
deterioration and which show them the w'xy of improving their music but break their 
heads over other works- 

Many of the Tamil works are obsolete. As many of the Tamils have become 
Sanskrit scholars they only interpret such works as are written in that language. 
They knock their heads against the 22 Srutis mentioned there and try to establish 
.something'which they really do not know. Bharaia and Sarnga Dev are the cause of 
this confusion. Their followers neither follow their method nor examine what they 
are practising themselves, but just like a man who applies to himself the scandalising 
words of his neighbour some of them pass off the Srutis of foreigners for those of 
Sarnga Dev, some, especially in the north, ascribe the same Srutis to Hindustani 
music while some of the musicians of South India ascribe the same to Karnatic music- 
This is a matter for surprise. 

We have to regret that South Indian music is like a held from which the corn 
has been removed and like the snail whose pearl has been extracted. Perhaps it may 
be a matter for surprise that the efficient music of the Ayapalai system is in use up to 
the present day with 3 Alakus less which stand in the relation of Inai. But if we note 
it a little carefully we shall find very clearly that the ancients have been using a number 
of Kagas, the concordance of whose Swarams was according to the system of Vattapalai. 
We have noted before that the 12 Swarams, which even women could easily under¬ 
stand, were arranged in the 12 Basis, that the 7 Moorchanas and the order of 
Swarams of the 14 Kovais in the three Sthayis Mandara, Madhya and 'I'ara were all in 
common use. 

We may find that these 12 Swarams are the ones used in South Indian music 
and these are the series used by those interested in music and by those who are gifted 
with keen musical ear. 

These are the 12 Sw'arams of Hindustani music also, and the chromatic scale 
of the Westerners. We must note the words of Ilankovadigalthat this is the system 
for women and that this was the system which Mathavi was fond of. For the system 
for men was the Alaku systsm of Vattapalai. He says that the ganam for men should 
be in the 22 Srutis or Alakus. For, Kaikilai and Vilari should have 3 Srutis each. 
In short, there must be 24 Alakus at the rate of two for each of the 1 stasis, but that 
ganam should be made in them lessening two of the Alakus. Here the 4 Alakus of the 
2 Rasis for Kaikilai and Vilari become 3 in each case. In the same manner, Aganilai, 
Puranilai, Arugial and Perugial are given where an alaku is lessened in the Poorva- 
bagam and Ootarabagam of two concordant Swarams. 

Now, singing with an Alaku less is only a recognised convention among 
musicians. The third Alakus of Kaikilai and Vilari should be sounded as gamakams 
from the second Alaku by pulling the string inwards. I'his kind of playing will equal 
the human voice in sweetness. He considers this kind of playing to be the sjrstem 
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for males alone as the women have very delicate fingers which could not pull a string 
as to produce a gamakam. If we notice the tips of fingers of celebrated Veena players 
we see that they are full of grooves like those of a Star-Gooseberry 
Mtiu). Perhaps this kind of playing was not reconmended for women as it might spoil 
their fingers which are as delicate as the petals of the Kendal flower. But we 

may notice that even females who understand the delicacy of sweet music practise the 
Veena in spite of this. 

We understand) then, that there were two systems—one in which the Swarams 
of Karnatic music were played purely as Suddha Swarams and the other in which the 
Alakus were lessened. In my researches on the Srutisof Karnatic music, 1 e.\amined 
the Swarams of some of the Ragas with the help of experts four or five years ago 
even at a time when I was ignorant of the Vnttapalai system mentioned in Silappadi- 
karam. I found that 24 Srutis were used there and that the same 24 Alakus of Vatta- 
palai are in use even at present. It was clear, therefore, that the ancient system of 
Vattapalai was correct and that that was the system copied by others from South 
India. Did any good result from this? None. It became lifeless like the precious 
gem which had lost its lustre. It existed in mere theory and not put into practice. 
But all the same South Indian music on the 24 Srutis as a basis is considered 
scientific and each separate ragam thereof is considered to have its own peculiar 
beauty. On the other hand, those wh a admire this music in others are ignorant uf 
the Srutis which they use in their own music. We will notice the Srutis of South 
Indian Ragas later on. 

We may find that some of the Swarams of Karnatic Kagas have different 
Swarams in Aroganam and Avarogaiiam and the position of some of the Swarams 
have been entirely changed. This is due to different masters and the natural 
differences caused by oral transmission. We have written only those in modern use 
though there are slight difference.s . when compared to the ancient Vattapalai system. 
Again when we note places where Srutis occur in addition to the 12 Swarams we find 
they are of a very minute character. Of these more anon. 

In the following three Tables, series oi the nature of Ri-I.>iia and Ga-Ni are 
slightly sharper or .slightly flatter than the Srutis of the ancient system. This will be 
found to be more glaring in some of the Ragas of the present day. We have picked 
out only a few out of them which people are very familiar with. 

We shall find later on that the Ragas mentioned in the Tables have far 
minuter Srutis. These Ragas were examined on the Veena as well as vocally in the 
presence of great professional experts such as M. R. Ry Muthia Baghavatar Avl. of 
Harikesavanallur, and M. R. Ry. Vencatacliallam Iyer Avl. son of M. K. Ky. 
Athiappa Iyer Avl., musician of Tanjore. 
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1 Mayamalavain. 15 Uoulilmndu 

2 ,, ... 15 Arutharadesi 


.. .1 15 I Poorvi 


Sa I 1 


Sa 1 


Ha 1 


,. I 15 I KuinmakamlKxli ...I Ha I 1 


5 I Haiiiiinatlitlio(li..J 8 I Asavavi 


Karnkarapriya 22 

„ ... 22 Sri Kagaii) 

8 llaiuiinatlitlKxIi... 8 Thodi ... 

Mayuinaluvaiii. 15 Huddha Kiriya 
10 lh,iuiina(litlt<Hli... 8 BliMOjMdaiii... 


Ha I 1 



PaI 1 


I 


Pa 1 

PaI 1 


... 6 


...M 


... 5 


PaI 1 



Pa 3 


. From the above 'I'able we notice that Ri and Diia occur in their first Alakus 
in the Kagas Goulibandu, Arutharadesi, Poorvi, Kummakambodi and Asaveri. This is 
the same as lessening the second Alaku in Thuthara (Ri) and Vilari (Dha) 

We find that Kaikilai (Ga) and i'haram (Ni) have only 3 Alakus where they 
should have four in the kagas Nayaki, Sriragam and Thodi. 

On the other hand Tliuttham and Vilari (Rt and Dha) have 3 Alakus 
where they should have only 2, in the Ragas Suddha-Kiriya and Bhoopalam. 

In Table II we may find that Rt, Dha and Gai Ni have an Alaku less out of 
the 2, but Ri and Diia have one in addition to their 4 Alakus in the Yathukula- 
kanibodi, Kurincl^i, Navarooj and Shankaraparanam. 

I 

I 

According to the system of modern 72 Melakartas they will hold that this is a 
tluttened Gandharam, but a sharpened Sruti when its position is considered. 
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No. 

Name of 
Kartha Kagas. 

Melam. 

Name of Ragas. 

Sa 

8 

Ut 

4 

• 

I 

2 

(iA 

4 

6 

Ma 

2 4 

l‘A 

Dha 

2 4 6 

8 

Ni 

4 

6 

1 

Mayamalavam 

15 

Savari 

.Sa 

2 





R 

3 


Pa 

2 





5 














3 

Haiiiimaththodi.. 

8 

Danyasi ... 

8a 

2 




5 


3 


I^A 

2 




5 


















3 

f# • •• 

8 

Agari 

8a 

2 




6 


2 


l*A 

2 


1 


R 












|... 


ft B ft 

4 

Naclabairavi... 

20 

Aiinancia Bhairavi. 

Sa 

• • » 

4 

• • • 

Bit 

5 

■ B • 

2 

B # P 

l‘A 

3 

B B P 

• BP 

B ft ft 

5 

ft ft # 

5 

s* .. • 

20 

[ ^oorana S h adj am. 

8a 

■ • • 

4 

• • • 

B • B 

5 

1 

• B B 

2 

• a B 

l‘A 

B B • 

» » ■ 

1 

1 

B B • 

\ 

ft B B 


ft ft ft 

6 

IS • • • 

20 

[ndolavasantain ... 

8a 

• B • 

1 

1 * • • 

1 • • • 

* a 

B B 6 

5 

# « « 

2 

B B f 

Ta 

2 

■ . • 

I_1 

BBS 

... 


ft ft ft 

7 

Karakarapriya. 

22 

.fayaiiarayani 

Sa 

• • • 

4 

• • • 

B B • 

5 

B B ■ 

2 

B B B 

I'a 

• • • 

4 

ft B • 

B ft ft 

. 

r, 

ft ft ft 

8 

• • • 

22 

Oosani 

Sa 

... 

4 

• • B 

B B B 

~5 

B B ■ 

2 

• B B 

I'A 

BBS 

4 

• B B 

B ft ft 

5 

B ft I 

9 

|S • • • 

22 

Kapi . 

8a 

• • ■ 

4 

B « B 

• B B 

5 

B • B 

1 

B B B 

Pa 

B B I 

5 

ft ■ ■ 

ft ft ft 

5 

B a 9 

10 

DhrcniHftnkarBP4ra- 

29 

I>iirl)ar • 

Sa 


4 




5 

2 


Pa 


4 




R 

< nam. 
















11 

12 

f ♦ • • • 

Harikamborlhi 

29 

28 

Neelambari * 

aSa 


4 




5 

6 



Pa 


4 




5 

Y^athnkiilakanilvHli 

8a 


' 

1 

5 ' 

_ 



2 


Pa 


5 



" 

R 


1 




B a • 



1 





13 

DbeeratiBnkiirBDiiri' 

timm. 

29 

Kiuinrhi ... 

Sa 

...i 

1 

1 

B « B 

...| 

• • B 

6 

2 

B ■ • 

Pa 

a B b' 

-i.' 

K, 

•J' 

a B B 

B a B 

a B • 

7 

14 

If 

29 

Navarochj ... 

Sa 

1 

« • • j 

■| 

5 

B « • 

i 

B B B 

6 

1 

B • B 

Pa 

m B • 

■^1 

5, 

B V a 

B B B i 

B B B 

6 

15 


29 

Abiiiia ... ... 

Sa 

j 

4 


1 

^ 1 


5 

2 


Pa 


5! 




iS,tf 

f • 










1 




16 


29 

iSiiankaraparanaui. 

Sa 

t 

5 




6 

2I 


Pa 


5 




6.7 


i 




MH 

1 

imm 








Again, the Kaikilai and Vilari (Ga and Ni) occur in Oanyasi, Agari Annanda- 
Bhairavi, Poornashadjam, Indola Vasantain. Jayanarayani, Oosani, Kapi, Durbar and 
Neelambari occur as Inai Swarams according to the system of 73 Melakartas in their 
third Sruti which is really their fifth. 

o 

In the same manner, the Ga and Ni in Saveri and Neelambari have only five 
Srutis instead of 6- 
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I 

I 

I 




No. 

Narno of 
Kartha Kagas. 

• 

0 m 

3 

n 

Name of Kaf^as. 

Sa 

2 

Ki 

4 

6 

Qa 

2 4 

f 

Ma 

2 4 

I*A 

Dha 

2 4 4 

2 

Ni 

4 1 

1 

Alayainalavain 

15 

Maruva ... 

Sa 

2 





7 

2 


Pa 

2 





7 















2 


15 

Barasu ... 

Sa 

2 





7 

2 


Pa 

1 





7 

ss • ■ • 














3 


15 

(ioulihandu 

Sa 

1 





7 

3 


Pa 

1 





7 














4 

Siilanattai ... 

36 

Nat’^ai ... .. ■ 

Sa 

1 

• • • 

7 

• • • 

• • • 

6 

2 

• 9 • 

Pa 

• • • 

• • • 

7 

• • • 

• • « ' 

1 

6 


In Table III wc find that the GaandNi occurring in Maruva, barasu and 
Gouli Handu appear in the first Sruti of Oolai (Ma) and in the first Sruti of Kural (Sa) 
respectively. 

Natai Ragam has Ri and Dha with 7 Alakus. In other words, they occur in 
the fifth Alakus of Kaikilai and Tharam. Thus we see that ganam was made with an 
Alakii less in Inai and Kilai Swarams in the Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma systems. 

It appears, likewise, they had made ganam with an Alaku less either in the 
Poorvabagam or Ootharabagam and that even two, three or four Alakus were added 
or lessened in their ganam. 

When Alakus are less in a Swaram it will be very difficult to sing but 
delicious when sung. We may see instances of it in the modern Ragas, such as, Ananda- 
bhairavi, Saveri, Punnagavarali, Poorvi, Barasu, Mathyamavati, Kapi, Sahana, 
Palamsa, Kedaragoula, Ketharam and Ameerknlyani. So we see that Ragas with 
less number of Alakus in many Swarams will be particularly charming. Just as we 
sing 22 Alakus or less number in the system of Vattapalai, it is presumed that such 
must be the case with the Ragas of fhirikonapalai and Chathurapalai. On the other 
hand, though such of the 14 Kovais obtained from Ayapalai have 34 Alakus, they are 
made up of the Swarams of the 12 Rasis with 2 Alakus each and never made up 
of any flattened Swarams. According to the system of the 72 Melakartas of the 
modern day only half Swarams were used in Ayapalai. 

So, Ayapalai is ganam with 7 Swarams out of the 12 half Swarams occurring 
in a Rasi cycle. 

Vattapalai is where the 7 Swarams are sung in the 22 out of the 24 Alakus 
of the 12 Swarams of a Rasi cycle, lessening an Alaku in each of two Swarams. 

Thirikonapalai has its music with less Alakus in 3 Swarams which stand to 
one another in the relation of Inai, Kilai and Natpu. 

There is reason to believe that the music of Chathurapalai was with 4 Alakus 
less in the 4 Swarams which .stood in the relation of Inai, Kilai, Natpu and Second 
string to one another. Wc say now that Swarams with less Alakus should be 
produced as gamakams If they are not played so, Ragas will lose their charm. 
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The Ragas which satisfy their Alaku system and the rules common to them 
will be dealt with in the second book. 

We see in the Ragas we commonly use at the present day the 72 Karta 
Ragas according to Ayapalai, other Ragas where two Al.ikus are lessened according to 
Vattapalai and yet a few others where three and four Srutis are lessened. 

33. A few general remarks as regards Swarams and Srutis. 

It seems that the author of Sangeeta Ratnakar has put together a few points 
from hearsay after the destruction of Tamil works on Isai'Tamil. Mis saying that 
Shadja, Madhyma and Gandhara gramas have 22 Srutis instead of clearly saying that 
22 Alakus out of 24 in a Sthayi are sung, and his theory that Sa-Pa should have 12 
Srutis and Sa-Ma 8 Srutis in the middle led to all this confusion. If this doubt is 
cleared, we may say that his other theories are somewhat useful. As his work was 
written long after the disappearance of the truth of Vattapalai system which was the 
basis of all ancient music of South India it is hard to say whether his theory was 
meant as a mystery or whether he was himself floundering in doubt. If he had 
expressed himself clearly there is hardly any doubt that the Sruti .systems of India 
would have been held in high esteem by all. As there was some doubt they stopped 
short with the 12 half Swarams, and expert musicians of South India had their doubts 
even about the standing 12 Srutis. Others bother themselves with 53 Srutis. The 
reason for all this is the 22 Srutis theory of Sarnga Dev. 

During'the time of the first Sangam all the four Palais seem to have been 
used, but in later times only the first two seem to have survived and in still later 
days Vattapalai seems to have disappeared and only Ayapalai held its head. I'hen 
came Sarnga Dev with his work treating on 22 Srutis. The author of Parijatam as 
well as Venkatamahi seem to have dealt only with the system of Ayapalai with its 
12 Swarams. Though their works speak of the 12 swarams of Ayapalai, they made 
ganam in the 24 Alakus of Vattapalai which had been handed down to them for 
generations. 

One chief cause for doubt at the present day is the fact that the theory in 
their books is quite contrary to their practice. 

Our doubts will be cleared if we study chiefly the system of Vattapalai used 
by our ancestors in the ganam of South India. The 24 Alakus there are the 24 
Srutis. 

The ancient system was to make ganam in the 24 Srutis, but with an Alaku 
* less in any two Inai Swarams. 

To lesson a Sruti means to sound the higher .Swaram from the lower one as 
gamakam. 

Even in gamakams there are minute calculations, which will be explained later 
on. Though it is a little hard to understand the extensiveness of South Indian Music, 
as a number of pieces taught by our ancestors who used the most minute Srutis have 
been preserved, it is possible to understand them. 
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We must accept the correctness of these Swarams which occur as Inaii Kilai, 
Natpu and second string* It is also true that in other works is cent^ned the warning 
that this system should be determined clearly^ emphatically and mThutely- We 
understand from ancient works that experts of South Indian Music were very efficient 
in this system. It is also seen that tuning by the principle of Sa-Pa and making 
ganam in many Ragas were very common in ancient times. 

When we note the Kurinchi Yal where Oolai is commenced as Kural in the 
Sa-Pa system, the Neythal Yal where Thuttham is Kural, the Palai Yal where Tharam 
commences as Kural, the Marutha Yal where Hi is Kural and the Sootram of the 
author of I'holkaupiam where he speaks about the productions of the four different 
kinds of soil, we understaiyl clearly that this system of Vattapalai as well as the cal¬ 
culations of Srutis according to the Sa-Pa system were in existence even at the 
period of ^he author of Tholkaupiam i.e. even 8000 years ago. Though the age of 
Ilankovadigal and that of Adyarkunallar are slightly later, yet the age of Tholkaupiam 
seems to be very ancient and it is also clear that these systems were also equally 
ancient 

Though works like Ahatyam and Isai-Noonukam are extinct, yet as the four 
kinds of Yal and the system of deriving puns from them are mentioned in Tholkaupiam 
which separates lyal Tamil from Ahatyam, it can be established without the slightest 
doubt that South Madura to the South of South India was the cradle of all music in 
the world. 

It appears that after the destruction of South Madura even the remnants of 
Musical works gradually deteriorated owing to want of patronage. But even these, 
remnants with the help of the little practical knowledge that had been kept up in 
South India were enough to indicate in a way the ancient scientific system. 

Some of the truths of South Indian Music were carried to foreign countries 
by means of traders and travellers. Tor example, the Buddhist monks of India carried 
this music to China, Japan. Burma, Siam, Tibet, Persia and other countries. But 
through the Arabs who came into India long before this period for selling horses and 
buying spices in return, this was carried to Arabia and Egypt and used extensively 
there.' 

x„ 

We read in the 22nd verse of the loth Chapter of the First Book of Kings that 
monkeys and peacocks, the products of the tropical South India, hill products such as 
pepper, cardamum, cloves and sandalwood, ivory (tusks of elephants) and the precious 
gold of Ophir were taken to Tarsish via the Red Sea and were given to King ^lomon * 

by Hiram, the King of Tarsish. This seems to be about 3930 yearn ago. The city of 
Tarsish is an important city in the ^st Mediterranean Coast in Asiatic Turkey. We 
know that reaching this city through the land route is much nearer than its approach 
through the Red Sea, Those who carried spices, monkeys and ivory from South 
India as precious products 2930 years ago carried also the precious gold from Ophir in 
South India, 
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These traders cannot but have carried its music also which is considered far 
more precious than gold. Because the people of Tarsish as well as the Phoenician 
traders were acquainted with commerce long before this period, it can be presumed 
that music of South India must have been disseminated by them in different countries 
long anterior to the period mentioned above. 

Many of the foreigners who had heard accounts of the fertility and the 
civilisation of India have travelled into India. Of these travellers, Pythagoras, who is 
held to be the founder of Western music, was one. It is said that he travelled through 
India for many years and learnt a few precious ideas from its people. He lived about 
2400 years ago. We noted before the age of 'i'holkaupiam (i e-8000 years ago) and 
the efficiency of the music of that age. When it is said that Pythagoras came to India 
nearly 5000 years later and learnt a few ideas about regeneration and Yogam, he 
should be held as a great sage. 


The Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma system usetl in South India seem to have be«m to a 
certain extent common through out the whole of India. 'I'herc is reason to think that 
Pythagoras who tran.sferred to the strings this Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma and reckoned them 
roughly as 4 and j, carried this measurement with him. lie seems to have apprreci- 
ated the beauty of the Puns sung in South India and to liuve taken this measurement 
of i and i to determine the Sapta Swarams. 


had no 
Swarams. 


'I'his measurement of f for Sa to Pa was never in use in India. Further, they 
instruments like the Tuning Fork to indicate the pitch of Sa-PA or other 


We must understand that in the case of adjusting frets for a new Yal and 
other instruments and for tuning instruments, the musical ear which has been culti¬ 
vated for generations is made use of and not any standard pitch. They had no such 
standard instrument of any kind for the above purpose. Before commencing the 
tuning of the Veena, they adjust the three small strings by the side of it to the concor¬ 
dance of Sa-Pa and Sa. As these Swarams satisfy the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma princi¬ 
ples, as the top Sa is exactly double that of the commencing Sa and as the sounds 
stand in the relation of j. I i and 2 . the concordance will be very striking. The Pa 
which is li when tuned with Sa, which is 1 , and Sa which is 2 , the harmony will be 
complete. 

1 hen the Pa in the Sarana string of the Yal will be tuned in accordance with 
that. Then this Pa will be made Sa in its turn and the next Pa determined. I hus in 
determining the Sapta Swarams the Sa-Pa in the main strings and the side strings will 
often be compared and proceeded with. We have never heard nor seen that a 
measurement rod was ever used, nor is such a thing mentioned in ancient works on 

music. 

Again, when we notice the Karta Kagas obtained by change of graham of the 
Swarams derived by the Sa-Pa system, we find no reason to believe that the 
Swarams have been changed. In whichever Kasi of Vattapalai we commence the fifth 
and the seventh places are invariably on the principle of Sa-Ma and Sa-Pa. Though 
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this ancient system was largely used in South India, as some doubtful points had been 
introduced in works on music, one was not able to emphasise certain points and the 
result was doubt in many points. Many who saw the state of affairs took certain 
instruments such as the Yal and the flute and their measurements with them to their 
own country and made researches in them. They made their ganam in the Swarams 
which they were sure of as the result of their enquiry. They are making corrections 
also in them most carefully. But it is plain they have never yet come across a system 
which is in any way superior to the tuning of instruments by the Sa-Pa principle. 

We have to regret that men of other countries have not yet understood the 
minuteness of the music of South India based on the Sa>Pa principle and the extensive¬ 
ness of its Ragas. Even though Some of the Amsams of South Indian music, such as 
the Sapta Swarams, the 12 haif-Swarams derived out of them and the 24 quarter 
Swarams are made mention of by others it is highly doubtful whether they could have 
put them into practice. 

It is certain that all foreigners who came to India must have carried with them 
some of the mysteries of Indian music. When it was thus carried to 'I’arshish, Egypt and 
Greece it is but natural that the people of those countries who had any knowledge of 
the Science should declare it to have been indigenous. It is a custom for those who 
have borrowed ideas from others to take pride in saying that they were their original 
ideas. Peopile at the present day copy things from books but palm them off as their 
own saying that they were discovered accidentally by them. To add to this when 
such things are forgotten after a lapse of years what they emphasise passes for truth. 
Though our statement that Pythagoras copied his music from India may be open 
to doubt, yet what about the writers of the west who declare that Europe learnt its 
music from the east and that the musical system of India is wholly scientific? 

The Swarams used in the chanting of the Roman Catholic priests in Rome are 
identical with the chanting of the Rig Veda at the modern day. What is the con¬ 
clusion ? Did this chanting go from India to the west or was borrowed from the west 
by us ? However different opinions may be on this point, the excellence and the 
antiquity of South Indian music can never be doubted and we can boldly' say that it 
will take years before people are able to understand this system thoroughly. 

34. Some final reniarks to be noted. 

Till now we enquired into the Sapta Swarams, the 12 half Swarams and the 34 
Srutis of Isai Tamil, one of the three divisions of Muttamil or South Indian music. 
Of these ganam was made in seven Swarams which stand in the relation of Inai, Kilai 
and Natpu out of the 13 Swarams of Ayapalai* Again, ganam was made in the 32 
Srutis of Vattapalai lessening 2 Alakus in 2 Swarams which are in the relation of Inai 
and Kilai out of the seven. We noticed also the system of 4 Kinds of Yal and 4 jathis 
derived out of them. We also observed how they used 12000 ancient Isais by under¬ 
standing the different Gamakams used in the Yal for singing a ragam, the letters for 
Alathi, the different kinds of thalaras, the minute rules of the act of dancing, the nine 
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kinds of taste and many other minute points in connection with music. We also 
observed how they had 103 puns in use, how their names were gradually changed and 
how after the period of the third sangam owing to the influence of Buddhists and others 
music completely deteriorated. 

We see clearly* that after the destruction by deluge of the works on Isai Tamil 
of the first and second Sangams, even the remnants deteriorated ns there were none 
to take care of them and owing to constant wars. However, some of the rules .of Isai 
Tamil and some Ragas have been preserved to a certain extent till this day mainly by 
oral transmission for generations. Some of the very important antsams of Isai 'I'ainil 
have been preserved to us by the casual mention of them in Silappadikaram and 
its commentaries. These amsams are quite in accordance with rules of modern 
practice and appear to have a minuteness which requires still further elucidation. 

It also appears that Lsai-'l'amil was in an excellent condition at the time of 
Ilankovidigal 2000 years ago and even many thousand years before that period, that 
after the disappearance of the extensive treatises dealing on music it was kept up by 
mere practice, and that these practical musicians in later times wrote works on them 
in different languages of their own. 

The work of Kharata in the 5th cent. A. D. is considered prior to the 
Sangeeta Katnakar written in the 13th Century a little more extensively. This latter 
is held in high esteem as it is considered to be full of important ideas. Though this 
work treats to a certain extent on Srutis which .are the life of all musii'. yet it has erred 
in saying the number of Srutis to be 22 without understanding tiie two .Srutis hitiden 
in the principle of Dha-Ga in Vattapalai. We. have given our own reasons for this 
mystery as regards the lessening of twp Alakus in Dha>Ga. 

The Vattapalai Chakaram is the repository which holds within itself many of 
the precious ideas of music The lock to this store house is the pointing to Simham 
as the sixth Rasi under the rule Kaikilai appears in Vilari. 'i'be key to it is the dictum 
that Kaikilai appears from Vilari in Kanni. The principles of Inai, Kilni and Natpu 
are the lights which disclose the property in the house. We find that people have 
been floundering in the theory of 22 Srutis and writing books on it without caring 
to understand this system and clearing their doubt. 

When once this theory was published in books others adopted it and wrote 
works upholding it. From this it is clear that all works advocating 22 Srutis are 
posterior to those of Bharata and Sarnga Dev. Or if at all they were prior the ideas 
contained in Sarnga Dev must have been interpolated into them. We have seen that 
this custom has been very much adopted. 

There are only 12 Swarams in a Sthayi which are obtained on the principles 
of Inai and Kilai or Sa*Pa and Sa-Ma. Those who have no belief in this are men of 
doubt. If one notes the minute amsams of South Indian Music one can unhesitatingly 
say that among all countries and nations of the world no country or nation can excel 
South India and the Tamil language which contains within itself the Muttamil—lyal. 
Isai and Natakam. 
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When we observe the important amsnnis of South Indian Music we find that 
it was in a very progressive state for many thousands of years i3ooo years ago, that 
it degenerated gradually and had to confine itself to the 12 Swarams of Ayapalai. It 
appears that, after the deterioration of the 12000 ancient Isais, even the works relating 
to them disappeared at the period of the last Sangam. that after the period of the last 
Sangam when rules oi practice had disappeared some Sruti systems and systems of 
generating Ragas were in a doubtful state, that at a later period the works of Bharata 
and Sarnga Dev and later Sanskrit works had taken the 22 Srutis into their head and 
were tottering, that the Gandhara Grainam held to be very sweet in ancient times had 
been banished to the celestial regions and that 14 alone out of the 22 Srutis had their 
existence in this earth. 


We find that after the 13th century many disputes and dissensions arose as it 
was found there was no unanimity between the 22 Srutis and what they were really 
practising. As a result ol this contradiction only the 12 Swarams of the Sthayi were 
reconciled with the ganam of the ancient I'amils, and musicians like Purandra Vittal 
Das, Ahobilar, Somanathan, Ramamatyar and Venkatainahi wrote works in Sanskrit 
and Telugii based on these 12 Swarams alone. The system of change of Graham found 
here and the Swarams used as 2, 4 and 6 Srutis are identical with the Ayapalai of the 
ancient Tamils. We are using onl.v a small part of the system of the ancient Tamils 
with the names changed while we are ignorant of the most extensive portions of it. 

I 

Again, though we find the Alaku system of Vattapalai and that of Sarnga Dev 
to resemble in some respects, yet by means of calculations for Alakus it has been 
clearly established that there were not 22 but 34 Alakus in the Sthayi but that we have 
our ganam in 22 of them lessening 2 Alakus in Swarams related as fnai and Kilai and 
have also demonstrated the fact by means of a few modern Ragas. 


We have also indicated the connection between Music and Astrology by the 
cycle of 12 Rasis, drawn out their relation and have established beyond doubt that the 
Srutis should be 24 in number. By Ithe singing of Aychiarkiiravai we have indicated 
the system of singing Grahaswarams in the Isai I'amil of the ancient 'I'amils and have 
established by that means the 12 and the 24 Srutis of the Octave. 

We have shown that Shankaraparanam was the Mother Ragam which had 
been in use among the Tamils of South Madura, that this is the first of the Ragas of 
Ayapalai and that other Ragas should be obtained by the order of Swarams indicated 
here. In that mother Rngam, when ganam is made in 22 Alakus /. r. in two Alakus 
less which stand in the relation of Diia-Ga or Vilari-Kaikilai, it is called Marutha Pun. 
There are but 24 Srutis according to this system. 


Calculations by which Sa-Pa is taken as | in a wire and Sa-Ma as | are not 
mentioned in Isai-l'amil. Nor are .they found in the works of Bharata and Sarnga 
Dev who modelled their works after the ideas found in Isai-Tamil. 

The idea of Sarnga Dev that Sa-Pa is 13 Srutis and Sa-Ma is 9 Srutis is no¬ 
where found in Isai Tamil. There Sa-Pa or Inai Swaram occurs in 7 Rasis with 14 
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Alakus, while Sa-Ma or Kilai Swaram occurs iu 5 with 10 Alakus. If Fa and Ma 
were to get an Alaku less they will never be concordant. The existence of Swarams 
which are not concordant as .Sa>Pa. Sa-Ma, Sa-Ga or Sa-Ri and ganain in such 
Swarams are both impossible. 

'I'he measurements I and if arc found in the West and not in inusical works in 
India. I'he 12 Swarams which the Tamils were able to obtain by their musical ear 
after the Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma systems could only be obtained by the others by measure¬ 
ments and calculations. Can a minute sound be obtained by calculations and instru¬ 
ments ? No. We find that a stone cast into the mud sticks there without producing 
any movement while the one cast into muddy water produces .1 few waves. Put if it 
is cast into clear and pure water It produces a good number of waves and even these 
waves sometimes have wavelets. And yet again when a stone is cast into a tank of 
petrol which is h lighter than water will it not produce twice and thrice the number of 
waves and counter-waves ? In air which 15773 times lighter than water, we he.ir 
sound producing echoes and reechoes on the hills. In the same manner, when we 
place our hands behind our ears we hear distant sounds ; when we put the narrow end 
of a long tube with a wide mouth to our ears we hear distinctly speeches and sounds 
coming from a long distance, but if we take our stand on a high place we hear sounds 
from a still greater distance and more clearly also. 

(.)f the organs of the five senses, the ear is given a high position and among 
the five senses sound or Natham is held to'be-suprcmc. When we closely observe 
this sound and its sense organ, its high place in man. its big size among animals which 
could be controlled by man, its very small size in animals not necessary fi>r man, and 
the presence in such animals of eyes which are unable to absorb sun light or artificial 
light, we are at a loss to understand the wonderful wisdom of the ( u eator. 

He who tries to approach Natham approaches God who is in the shape of 
Natham. Who can understand the omnipotence of the Natham who created the 
world, the vegetable and the animal kingdoms by a word ? How many now 
things are being introduced into the world by the words we utter, by the prayers wc 
offer and the songs we sing! 

Kven the power of God is rellceted in the words of man though we have not 
witnessed the dissolution of the granite stone yet the melting of a hard heart is within 
our ken. Though granite stone may not be powdered by our command we see people 
giving up their pride and hard heart and becoming humble. Though we do not see 
vegetable kingdom springing up at our word of command, yet wc see the growth of 
the tree of life which yields Iruits of the spirit. Christ, the Faramanma, says " For 
every idle word that men shall speak, they shall give account thereof in the day of 
judgment.” (St. Matt. XII. 36) 

Can the walls of a fortress be destroyed by the noise made by breaking of 
pots ? Can a speech procure wafer out of the stony rock ? Can wild beasts, serfieuts, 
evi) spirits and diseases be tamed or gut rid of by swearing on a person ? Can an evil 
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spirit forget its evil by hearing the sweet sounds of the harp ? Yet all this is possible 
by sound. In the same manner, the facts that the three functions of creationi preserva* 
tion and destruction .should be accomplished by Naiham only speaks for its greatness. 

The sciences which treat of this Nathain are very precious. Their minuteness 
cannot be gauged by calculations and the footrulc. All writers on Srutis measure 
Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma by instruments, multiply their product by another number, add a 
few digits here and cut off a few there and show a multiplicity of calculations, if they 
agree with one another we may take them to be correct. If two blind men tumble 
into the same ditch at least they may be of help to each other. Hut they fall into 
different ditches!! 

The ancieni: Tamils of South Madura never gave such calculations. In nature 
when the five elements are sub-divided by Hves, the parts will get gradually smaller. 
But will all the elements be alike in measurement weight and quality? Will the weight 
of land and that ot air be alike? These are very extensive and subtle points. 

Our attempting to give the calculation of sound which should be completely 
accurate even in the minutest amsam is like weighing the body and the spirit in 
separate balances and saying that the former weighs one Param and the latter one 
Maund! Though personall3' we were disinclined to enter into the calculations of 
Srutis, yet to satisfy those great mathematicians who will not accept anything unless 
it is mathematically shown to be accurate, wc made bold to give approximately the 
measurements and calculation for the Srutis of South Indian music. 

As sound is very minute, when fractions such as H, I and are multi¬ 

plied together the result will never give the exact measurement of a Sruti. Hence . 
the necessity for being very minute. 


At least the experts in Karnatic music will understand that the ancients had 
used minuter Srutis than the : 2 Swarams of Ayapalai and the 24 Srutis of Vattapalai. 
As it is very necessary to understand those very minute Srutis, illustration by means 
of minute calculations is absolutely necessary to clear our doubts as we are knocking 
our heads over the 22 Srutis. Wc give them in Part IV under the heading “ calcula¬ 
tions for Srutis used in Isai Tamil or Karnatic music’’ with the assurance that it will 

make us understand the excellence of our ancestors and the minuteness of Isai Tamil. 

« 
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Preface. 


f EN of intelligence will accept the fact that the science of Music which Is an 

excellent means for understanding the limit of Karunamirtha Sagaramis 
an exalted science which, when sung according to rules, is capable *ef 
making people concentrate their attention on God and obtaining for them 
the Moksham. 

We should realise that the words and sounds said in praise of the deity from 
the innermost hearts of devoted Saints of God are the seeds of the science of music, 
they are the Vedas and they are the basis for all rules relating to music. 

. These first songs in praise of the deity were prior to many Shastras which 
were derived from them, just as oil is extracted fim the sesamum and jaggery from 
sugar-cane all Shastras, we may aay, had tlieir origin from the songs of praise uttered 
by devoted* sages. They were delighted when they realised that the shape of the 
Qimiipresent God was thf embeye of nature aod tlwt this tallied with their personal 
experience also.. 
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As often as they felt that all created beings with their Sthoolam were realised 
as one and indivisible in their Sookshama Sareera and that they J]jid the same sensa¬ 
tions and rendered mutual help, they knew that they had seen in themselves the 
sacred form of the deity, they realised that God lived in them, they praised him as the 
incarnation of love and kindness and themselves as beings full of love. 

0 

The First Being who is inseparable from creation as brightness from a precious 
gem, as fragrance from a flower, as sweetness from honey and as life from the body 
became Natham and disseminated this sweetness everywhere. Just as Natham was 
the cause,of the seven kinds of appearances, the Sapta Swarams and Sruiis originated 
from the sound of the living beings which were part of the seven appearances. 

Just as life in animate objects is seen in 13 places, six above and six below 
representing different functions, the Sapta Swurams also appear as distinct sounds, six 
above and six below the Madhymam. 

The truth that the First Being who was in the form of Natham is seen 
through the seven kinds of appearances and lives in 12 places in the Sthoola and 
Sookshama Sareeras of animate beings is proved b^' the fact that Shadjam, the first of 
the Sapta Swarams becomes gradually the seven Swarams in the regular order of i, 2 , 
3, 4, 5 and 6 and distributes itself into six Swarams above and six Swarams below 
Madhymam. 

'I'he devoted saints of God who realised the structure of the Sthoola Sareeram, 
the seat of life and its differe.nt functions, constructed the excellent Yal, which 
resembles the human body in all respects and used it as an adjunct of their gaham in 
praise of the deity. 

Being assured that the structure of the Yal and its sweet music reflect 
completely and openly some of the mysteries of the human body, that it is the most 
delicate of all musical instruments and that it is the only instrument which could faith¬ 
fully produce short and long sounds with their respective duration, they laid down 
that God should be praised with the help of the Yal and that a service without the Yal 
was utterly useless. 

The outward appearance of the Yal completely resembles the Sthoolam of the 
human body and its sound, the life of Hying beings. There are many reasons to 
suppose that this mysterious fact was made the basis of all musical science by our 
ancestors who were noted for their devotion to God. 

Just as the created objects of the world are the result of a regular evolution 
for ages, so also the Sapta Swarams appear to have been brought into music by 
different devotees and to have attained perfection many thousand years ago. We see 
clearly that the 4400 Tamil experts who lived at the period <rf the first Sangam in the 
first Ooli about 8000 years ago were efficient in the Muttamil—lyal, Isai and Natakam— 
for the past 4,400 years. When we reflect on the fact that mtiaic was considered a 
part of their literature and that every one,—even crowned kings and nobles,—was 
efficient in it there is reason to believe that South Madura in the South of India was 
the cradle of all music. 
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Again, when we compare the four kinds of Yal mentioned in Tholkaupiam 
dated 8000 years ago with the four kinds of Yal spoken of in Silappadikaram written 
by Ilankevadiga) about 1800 years ago. we may conclude with pride that the Southern 
part of India excelled other countries in music, that Chera and Chola Kings largely 
patronised music after the destruction of the Pniidya Kingdom and that the Dravidian 
musical experts who spoke the Tamil, 'I'elugu, Malayalam and Canarese dialects have 
composed a large collection of Padams, Varnams. Keertanams, Ragamalikas and 
Pallavis. We may boldly say that no country or language can boast of such large 
collection of pieces of music as those of Purandara Vittal Das. Kshetringar, Theagaraja 
Iyer. Arunachala Kavi, Gopala Bbarati and other Karnatic experts. We must not 
forget that the music of others can only l)oast of easy pieces like 'I'hurubath. rhillana, 
Kyal. Tappa. Dumoori. Pathyas. Thindi. Jaki etc. 

Again, some of the experts of the Dravidian country such as Venkatamahi of 
Tanjore, Muttusami Dikshitar of Tiruvnrur. and Mahavaidyanatha Iyer of V)'achari 
wrote some pieces in Sanskrit and I'elugu also, though they were born in the I'amil 
country and were experts in that language. It is also clearly seen that though the 
music of South India deteriorated in the later Ooli after the destruction of South 
Madura and the first sangam which had lasted for 4400 years, 3’et it was fostered 
to a certain extent by the rulers of the Chera, Chola and the Pandyan Kingdoms and 
with the help of lands attached to temples Though, after the dis-appearance in the 
later Ooli of the Muttamil*Iyal, Isai and Natakam owing to absence of patronage and 
music was preserved by a few professionals, yet we must note with regret that ail 
ancient literature on music which formed the very foundation of nil music has been 
completely destroyed. 

Many of the precious works of expert musicians of the Karnatic country which 
had been preserved mainly* by oral transmission disappeared because they failed to teach 
them to every one but confined thent to one nr two of their favourite disciples. I’heir 
disciples in their turn kept them all to themselves. 'I'hus many precious pieces of 
Karnatic music gradually disappeared and people at the present day are satisfied 
with Pars! and Hindustani music and music played on the Harmonium or heard 
through the Gramoph ne! We do not like to he misunderstood. There is no denying 
the fact that every one is interested in music. But it is a matter for regret that people 
are satisfied with cheap substitutes instead of hearing Ragas with minute Srutis just 
as at the present day people are content if they get the pearl of Surat in place of the 
real pearl, the imitation ruby in place of the real gem. and the cheap pith turban in 
place of the silk turban!! 

After the first Ooli, Music which was to a certain extent disliked by the Jains 
and the Buddhists, was looked upon as a means of livelihood. It is but true that a 
country which has advanced in music should also be highly civilised. In addition to it. 
it must be ruled by Kings who consider it their duty to maintain truth, who look upon 
the welfare of their subjects as thsir own and who prevent wars and ensure peace in 
their borders. We know that music can make advance only in the time of peace 
and plenty, when there is no famine in the country owing to want of rain and when 
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people are free to divert their attention to the reading, writing and preaching of books 
on justice and truth. Could a man sing with an empty stomach ? Could he listen to 
another man’s music when he i.s in such a famished condition ? Could you imagine 
music parties during the reign of terror of Hyder ? Morever, it is certain that people 
praise God, do service to him and celebrate festivals only when they are free from 
trouble. Where ran music be when kings out of hatred fight against one another and 
destroy the subjects of the enemies, when people fly for refuge to other countries to 
beg there, burying all their treasures and precious books in the hurry of their flight ? 
At such times we must understand that all industries and sciences which reflect civili¬ 
sation must come to nought. We have a good deal of experience of the terrors of the 
modern war with Germany. It is but certain that when South Madura lost its rulers, 
the science of music .as well as many precious works on ;he subject gradually declined 
owing to the internecine wars of fhe Cholas, and completely disappt'ared during the 
Muhammadan ascendency. 

Many who have observed the collection of literary works in the Sarasvati 
Mahal of Tanjore, once the seat of the Cholas, will know that a number of precious 
works have been filched from there even before a catalogue was made. Many works 
dealing on astrology, music, medicine and other sciences have disappeared. We may 
see even to day a -note by those who made out the catalogue that of the remnants, such 
works as Chathui thandi praknsika and .Sukkira Nadi relating to Music and Astrology 
respectively are missing. 'I’liis fact enables us to affirm that in every Presidential city 
there must have been libraries which must have perished along with the kingdom. 
So it will not be wrong if we aifirm that the first Sangam which had existed for 4000 
years should have had a large I'amil library. riiough there might not have been 
printed books there must have been a large collection of palmyra leaf records. 

When we hear that when Burma was captured the Sepoys made a bonfire of 
the precious records on p:<lm leaves left by the Buddhist monks called Pongis, it 
reminds us of the fact that Omar, the Ottman general, used the books in the library of 
Ale.\andria as fuel for six months! We know that in the present great war the 
Germans destroyed by fire not only many libraries in Belgium, but also an ancient 
and magnificent church in France, besides other churches noted for their beautiful 
sculptural work and beautiful pictures. The library of the first Sangam was destroyed 
by sea. Some of the books saved from this destruction were carried away by the sea 
at Kapatapuram. We have reason to believe that the library at Madura or Koodal- 
alaway, where the Third Sangam was, was destroyed owing to various disturbances 
while the remnants surely went out of existence during the Mahammadan rule. 

Men of intelligence will accept the fact that'the present time is a period of 
decay of the Tamil Language or lyal Tamil because of the disappearance of its beauti¬ 
ful style, its rules of prosody, and many rare words and the introduction of foreign 
element into it. while the two other parts of Muttamil—Isai and Natakam—had dis¬ 
appeared long ago. Alter the disappearance of these three angams of Muttamil, the 
ideas contained in them appear to have been written in other languages. 
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It seems that llankovadigal wrote his Silappadikaram when the extensive 
literature on music of the first Ooli and the regular use of the 12000 Kagas had been 
forgotten to a certain extent. The commentators on Silappadikaram wrote them only 
about 800 years ago when the musical system of llankovadigal had declined to a 
certain extent. And we who are 800 years after the time of the commentators are 
unable to understand their meaning. The names of the Ragas of those days, certain 
technical terms and instruments have completely disappeared and foreign words either 
from Telugu or Sanskrit are at present in use. We are sure that Sarnga Dev. the 
author of Sangeeta Ratnakaram, lived about 700 years ago. This Sangeeta Katna- 
karam written in Sanskrit is considered to be the pioneer work on Music. 

We see clearly that the author of Sangeeta Ratnakaram lived a century or 
two after Adyarkunallar and Kavichakravarti Jayankondan, the commentators on 
.Silappadikaram, and a thousand years after llankovadigal. 


The fact that Dwavimsati Srutis are mentioned in the work of .Sa-anga Dev 
and in Bharata Sastram which is its basis indicate the idea that there arc 22 Srutis in 
the octave. There arc ij Srutis between Sa and Pa and 9 brtween .'Sa and Ma. 
Sarnga Dev says that Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma should be 12 and 8 Srutis e.xcUuling the 
commencing and the finishing Swarams. By this rule Sa and Pa will never be con¬ 
cordant. We must understand that concordant Swarams alone arc sweet, while dis¬ 
cordant Swarams are disagreeable. 

The Sa and Pa should completely blend in concordance. Wc have noted in 
part HI that if this is not satisfied no concordance will result and that this concordance 
of Sa-Pa is the basis of the ganam of .South India by the minute discrimination of 
which the 12 Swarams and the 24 Srutis of the Sth.iyi arc derived. Wc have indicatcti 
by means of Tables how by the lessening of certain Srutis 22 are found in the Slhayi and 
have also pointed out such Swarams occurring in the modern Rag.is. These arc (|uit(? 
enough, we are confident, for intelligent men who strive to understand the Srutis 
found in the music of South India. We have also made bold to establish the .Srutis 
by means of calculations just with a view to make out the different calculations given 
by different writers. On the other hand the knowledge of the Srutis should be 
established purely by a musical ear. 

Again, when we were making en(|uiries into the 'lucstion of Srutis used in 
South Indian Music we came to the conclusion that 24 Srutis could be obtained in a 
Sthayi. When we went deeper into the question there appeared the possibility of still 
minuter Srutis being found there, 'i'herc is a necessity not only to give mathematical 
calculations for these Srutis but to indicate the places where they occur in modern 
kagas. Some vidwans who are unable to understand even the 12 Swarams and the 
72 Melakartas derived by their combination will also howl at this demonstration of 
ours. So we are constrained to give the calculations for the very minute Srutis also 
for the benefit of our intelligent readers. 

The life which could not be understood by any means except by the functions 
of the body has been divided into the ten kinds of Vayu—Piranan, Apanan, Samanan, 
Ootbanan, Vyanan, Nagan. Koorman> Kirukarati, Devathatthan and Thananjayan; 
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their places and functions in the body have been determined; the diseases which 
result either from the excess or want of these Vayus have been given ; oxygen has 
been subdivided into five elements, the time each of them runs through each nostril and 
the corresponding results have been given. All this is mentioned in the Shara Shast- 
ram. Further, the science of embryology speaks about the process of determining 
length of life from the change of this breath at different seasons, and the process of 
determining shortness of life, defect of organs, ilUhealth and untimely death from the 
strengh of the breath in the nostrils and the diminution of oxygen even when a 
hundredth part of it is lessened at the time of conception. On the other hand, the 
Yoga Shastrain treats about prolonging of life by practising exhaling of less quantity of 
oxygen by one hundredth or even two hundredth part every day. We earnestly 
request those sages who have a knowledge of the above Shastras to forgive us for 
being so bold us to give calculations for Natham which is derived from oxygen itself. 

When desire originated from Brahmam who is the first cause or seed of all 
creation, Natham resulted from this desire, and all creations of the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms from this Natham. In the same manner, the first cause appears in 
each created being in the form of desire in the Karana Sarceram, of Natham in the 
Sookshma Sarceram and of action in the Sthoola Sarceram. 'I'hc world thought 
differently of Hiin at different times according as He appeared small or gigantic in form. 

Though diH'erciu waves with different dimensions result from a central force, 
yet the central force is one. So the sages of old understood that the central figure 
of the seven different kinds of forms is God- They have also declared that all things 
were created by Him, for Him. nothing was made without Him and that He is the life 
of all creations. 

They said that the action of all creation is His play and His Chitthu Vilasam. 
They knew that everything received its action from Iliin- God who became the word 
in the Sookshma Sareeram dances with delight in the .^orm of Natham just as the 
Sapla Swarams obtain i6 Kalais with 13 Sthanams. and the seven kinds of action and 
become Mother Ragas as well us innumerable jannyu Ragas having the differences in 
Swarams such as Pun. Punniam, Thiram. Thirathiram or Sampoornam, Shadavam, 

Oudavam and Swarantham in Aroganam and Avaroganam with extensive Prastharum. 

% 

The ancients, understanding the extensive Natha Soroopa of the deity by the 
extensive Ragas derived out of the Saptaswarams made ganam in tin* c'iffcrent Ragas 
with the Amsa Swarams corresponding to his actions as the Jivaswarams. 

Our ancestors, who realised the importance of such a ganam, first determined 
the Srutis and then constructed rules relating to them. 

Our ancestors who attached ,a good deal of importance to the well*belng 
of the soul laid great stress on knowing God and living up to His standard. We 
clearly understand from their works that as their knowledge became perfect they 
realised first the twenty-Bve Pancheekarana Tatvas of this andam and its chief or the 
twentylifth Tatvara which is annam» the twenty-five Tatvas of Annamayakosam derived 
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from Annam, the lust which is the chief and at the same time its twenty-fifth Tatvam* 
the twenty-five Tatvas of the Sookshma Sareeram bound by lust, the Anthakarna which 
is the twenty-fifth Tatvam and the same time its ehief and the knowledge and ignorance 
contained therein; their works make us understand that the end and aim of their 
existence was to realise the 35 Taitvas of the Karana Sareeram through knowledge, 
the chief Tatvam of the Sookshma Sareeram. and through this to realise the Brahmam, 
the end of all knowledge which is the chief and the 35th I'atvam of the Karana 
Sareeram. 


That which is obtained by the live actions of the Andam is annam. It was 
derived from Prithvi, the first Tatvam of Andam. Moham or lust is the 3Sth 1 'atvam 
of Sthoola Sareeram derived from Annam. The 25 Tatvas of the Sookshma Sareeram 
are derived from lust; of these, the genital organ, which is an amsam of the Prithvi ot 
th( Sookshma Sareeram is the first Tatvam. 


Anthakarnam is the 25th I'atvam. Brahma is the first Tatvam of the Karana- 
sareeram deriv -d from Anlnakaranam as the basis. This is the amsam of Prithvi. 
Parabrahmam is the 2Sth Tatvam among those derived from Panchakaranam which is 
a mixture of the Panchakartas and the Panchasaktis. 'This is known among .sages as 
the knowledge of all knowledge, the Mounam or Silence, the Soonyam or nothingness, 
the extensive perfection, and Satthu, Chittu and Anandam. 


Thus in the presence of the Brahmam, the 2sth 'I'atvam of the Karanasareeram, 
the three gunams Satva, Rajas aud Thamas generated. These three gunams mixed 
according to the rules of the Panchabootas and the Panchakaranam, and the result was 
the creation which enables man to enjoy the functions of this body and its organs and 
also enables him to have wordly experience. Of this creation the human form is very 
superior. 

This supreme human being behaves cither according to knowledge or ignor¬ 
ance which is derived from Anthakaranam, the head of the Sookshmasareeram. If he 
chooses ignorance or. in other words, it he conducts himself to suit the gross body the 
result is ignorance, interest from ignorance, lust of me and mine from interest, evil 
deed from lust, taking on this gross body as the result of evil, the bondage of family 
life owing to the gross body and ultimate hell owing to this bondage of family life. 
On the other hand if he chooses knowledge he obtains discretion by knowledge, dis¬ 
interestedness by discretion, destruction of Karma by this absence of desire, exemp¬ 
tion from Sthoola Sareeram by this destruction of Karma, exemption from bondage 
owing to exemption from Sthoola Sareeram or the Kgo and linally obtains Moksham by 
this exemption from bondage. 

The lust which is the cause of life and death is the prime cause for the two 
Andams above and the two Andams below. *l'he being which is influenced by lust 
owing to the prep«)nderanee of ignorance loses the effect of the prestige and good 
actions of the Sookshma Sareeram and is destined for hell thus fulfilling the word of 
God " dust thou art and to dust thou shiUt return." 
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On the other hand, the being who directs his conduct by knowledge, the 25th 
ratvamofthe Sookshma Sareeram, thus destroying lust which is the 25th Tatvara of 
the Sthoola Sareeram, understands the superiority of the Sookshma Sareeram, subdues 
it, understands one by one the godly qualities and Saklis of the Karana Sareeram by 
Pancheekaranain, brings it into practice and finally realises in himself the Brahmam or 
the Satthu, Chittu and Anandam. 

The sages of old. knowing that tlu* realisation in themselves of the one true 
(I(»d and his viceroy, the Parainatma, was life eternal, the}' enquired by day and night 
in order to obtain this life everlasting- They wrote in the form of works their ex- 
|)crieno(‘S out of getierosity so that others might also obtain the benefits of the Saktis 
of the Karana Sareeram which they themselves had realised in proportion to the 
severity of their respective penance. Speaking about the nine different kinds of the 
Sthoola, Sookshma and the Karana Sareerams and the nine gunams that are reflected 
out of them, they gave the Panehabhootas and the actions of Panchec Karanams for 
.\ndam, and Pitidam and the Sookshma and the Karana Sareerams. 


They pointed out that Sthooiam, Sookshmam and Karanam were Sareerams, 
that mind. wor<l and body were their respective places, that Anavara, Kamam and 
Maya were Malams, that Sathmeegam. Rajasam and Thamalhatn were Gunams, that 
Swaigham, Madhyam and Pathalam were lokas, that the Sun and the Moon were 
Agniinandal.ims, that M.indaram, Madhya and Taram were Sthayis, that Ah, Oo and 
Ma were Aksharams, and that creation, preservation and destruction were actions and 
taught also kindred ideas to enable them to understand the above. They wrote about 
animal creation commencing from beings with a single sense up to beings with seven 
senses such as human beings with the ainsam of God. Kaeh vargam was divided into 


seven different kincLs and the key to understand them was laid down. They gave the 


thirteen difi’ereiU kinds of evil which spoil the animal kingdom and the way to avoid 
them. They gave similes as well as the Paneha Bhootas and their modifications most 


clearly to prove that what holds gv.)0(l for the Andam (the whole) also holds good 
for the Pindam (the part). They sought the help of God who shines as the seed of 
the Karana .Sareeram in order to have a perfect conception of all these. 


The life breath or the oxygen which is diffused in the Kalais of the Sun and 


the Moon was controlled by them and confined to the Soorya Kalai alone. They saw 
the glorious presence of the Nandi as of myriads of suns in the place where the three 
roads met at the top of the Ongara pillar which is the result of the mixture of the 


functions of the two ears, the two eyes and oxygen, and obtained in that presence all 
that they wanted to know or to hear or to sec. fhe saints who attained this exalted 


stage rellected the glory of God in them and looked like angels. Such men never re¬ 
cognised the difference of caste, creed or culture, and taught to the world the excellent 
principle of looking upon the life of every created being as their own by their example 
and experience. There is reason for us to be proud that such sages who gave up the 
world and loved God were found primarily and in great numbers in the south Tamil 
country. We know that Satyavaratlia, king of the south Tamil country, and the 
seven sages who came with him were saved from the deluge by a boat, that they took 
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refuge in the north country, that people multiplied through that sage and that he was 
known later as Vyvasutha Manu. We may also boldly say that all sciences and arts 
originated from the Kumari Nadu, the abode of these sages, and spread to other places. 

In all their sciences, they state that the chief amsams of the Pindam (the part) 
were found in the Andam (the whole). We shall find later on that this truth is the 
basis of the science of music. They found that the chief Tatvas of the Andam were the 
basis of music also. They found from their experience that the prime calculation of 
the Sthoola Sareeram was the right one for the Nadam of the Sookshma Sareeram which 
is the very life of the Sthoola Sareeram. Those who experienced this divided the 
Natham according to that calculation and pr.tisedhim by sweet music derived from the 
changes of Natham and declared his good works. Their chief business was to com* 
mune with God; thf incarnation of the six Atharams, to praise him. to write during 
leisure hours works that may be useful to their children and to be kind to all living 
beings. 

They found that Karana Sareeram was ba.sed on the six fundamental Sthanams 
of the Sookshma Sareeram just as life stands on the six fundamental Sthanams of the 
Sthoola Sareeram. Just as Om. the primary sound, became seven Swarams through the 
six intermediate gradual steps, Brahmnm, the prime Being, obtained gradually, the 
seven appearances with seven dilTerent kinds of knowledge. 'Phis Brahmam with the 
seven different appearances pas.sed through the six Sthanams of the Sthoola Sareeram— 
namely, Moolatharam, Swathishtanam, Monipooragam, Anagatham, Visuthi and Akinai 
—and the six Sthanams of the Sookshama Sareeram. namely, Sakiram, Swarpanam, 
Suluthi, Thuryara. Thuryatheetham and Atheetham, rose step by step became the 12 
Sthanams and obtained the layam in the Karana Sareeram. In the same way, the first 
Shadjam or Om develops into the six Swarams up to Suddha Ma, and the six Swarams 
from the Pratti Ma or the 12 fundamental Swarams in all and comes back to the 
Shadjam again. 

When we observe the fact of the seven appearances, it seems that the eighth 
one is the basis of all appearance. In other words, the eighth place is the one where 
the seven appearances loose their Sthoola, Sookshama and Nama appearances and get 
merged into the Prime Being. On the same principle the seven Swarams commencing 
from the Shadjam end in the eighth Swaram or the upper Sa. The Prime Being 
appearing with seven different forms and coming back to his original form is an 
example of the play ot the deity. 

He who danced for joy with the seven kinds of appearances and the seven 
paruvas loses the form and the paruvam and reaches the stage of Mukti. The case is 
analogous to that of the Sa which gradually rises upwards through the seven Sthanams 
and obtains perfection at the eighth step or the octave. 

Natham or sound by its sancharam in the 12 Sthanams produces sweetness 
just as life is contained in the 12 Sthanams and the Sun lives in the 12 Rasis. 

Just as the Sapta grahams by their sancharam in the 12 Rasis produce 
numerous seasons and Jathak.^ Chakarams and Just as the Sapta Swarams in the i a 
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Sthanams by change of graham produce innumerable Ragas, so also the living beings 
in the seven kinds of appearances obtain numerous differences in the Sthoola and 
Sookshma Sareerams. 

We may find that some of the other Amsams of the Sthoola and Sookshma 
Sareeras satisfy this uniformity. Just as the measurement of the Sthoola Sareeram is 
8 spans and each span is 12 inches according to the principle that '* even the length of 
the ant is 8 spans measured b^’ its own span ”, the seven appearances must also have a 
uniform measurement. 

In the same manner, the sages have made mention of the fact that life in the 
breath of 12 inches lives as 16 K:ilais, and stands normal in a breath of 8 inches. 
These sages who knew the nature of the Sthoola, Sookshama and Karana Sareeras 
were eternally praising the deit^'. When we note that ail the saints were eternall> 
praising Cod before Him, we may understand clearly that some of the important Am* 
same of music have been so constructed as to suit the structure of the Stiioola, 
Sookshma and the Karana Sareeras. 

It is but fit that the Being who first appeared as Nathnm, after the seven 
appearances should practise the music with the seven Swarams an<l return back to his 
original stage as Natha Brahmam. Besides music there is no other easy means by 
which living beings can concentrate their mind on God or realise him. Those devoted 
saints who sing the puns or songs in praise of the deity so us to melt the hearts will 
understand the truth of our statement. 

Just as the bottom Sa is in complete harmony with the upper Sa, so also 
through music the saints practised perfect harmony with the deity. Just as they found 
from experience that the concord with Sa was the most charming place in music, they 
realised that their happiness was in being in perfect harmony of oneness with God and . 
so spent their lives in being kind to all living beings. Just as fragrance 
is the special excellence of a blossomed flower, and sweetness that of a ripe fruit their 
lives were one round of fragrance and sweetness to the rest of mankind. They fully 
believed that Puns in praise of the Deity were the vessels which would take them 
safely out of the ocean of this painful family life and lead them to God. 

Some important musicar mysteries which were naturally held in enimence 
during the first Ooli in South Madura when the practice of the Music of the 'I'amilians 
was very extensive, lost their importance in the later Ooli. Some parts of the work on 
Music written by Ilankovadigal at such a period were also held to be doubtful. 

At this period of doubt other writers put together in the form of works many 
ideas which they came across during their researches in their own Janguage. <)f 
these Samga Dev alone wrote very extensively. We do not say that he did not under* 
stand the theory of Ilankovadigal whd lived laoo years before him, or that of Thol* 
kaupiam dated about 8000 years before that period nor the opinion of the savants of 
the first aangam which lasted for nearly 4000 3’ears. It is but natural that in course of 
years some ideas should gain preeminence while others gradually go out of use 
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altogether. We have to be glad that he preserved in his writings at least some of the 
amsams of Music. But he would hive done better if he had not given 13 and 9 Srutis 
for Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma to establish the stumbling block of the 22 Srutis. 

'I'he measurement which he has given has led to the discordance of Srutis 
used in the ganam and has made all the enquirers on Srutis break their heads over his 
system. 

The author of Parijatami Somanntha and others who lived about 300 years 
after him have, to a certain extent, adopted the views of Sarnga Dev as regards Srutis 
and the Swarams of the Yal. It is clear they give contradictory opinions as regards 
names, swanisthtmams and their system of exposition. They were unwilling to 
contradict the theory of Sarnga Dev who was their predecessor and who was held to 
have very clear views on Music nor were they willing to give up the Swarams of Kar- 
natic Music which were within their pr.ictical experience. The resuit was the}' were 
in the midst of the region of doubt. So it is clear that even at that period the Dwavim- 
sati Srutis were impr.icticable and open to doubt and many musicians wrote their 
works to clear this doubt and establish the truth of the Karnalic Music. 

Instead of insisting on tuning by the Music.il ear according to the Sa-Pa 
system they gave a rough measurement for the benefit of the carpenter who constructed 
the Yal. It is but natural that those who have no Musical car should make much of 
such a rough measurement. On the s.ime principle Pythagoras, the Greek philosopher, 
evidently carried this rough measiiremtmf of .H .ind if in the determination of the Srutis 
of the Yal to the Western countries. The Swarams th.it are determined according to 
this measurement are altered in a very slight degree by those gifted with Musical ear 
to suit their Ganam. When altered, though the Kagas played by them appear to be 
correct owing to constant pr.irtice. yet there will be a slight difference when their 
calculations are examined. This difference added on to the rough measurement in¬ 
tended for carpenters, the minute and subtle Srutis used in Kagas and the confusion of 
the 22 Srutis. landed everyone in the region of doubt. 

To clear ourselves of this doubt we must first establish tlie facts that the 
shape of the Yal resembles that of the Sthoolu Sareeram, the sound of the Yal that of 
the Sookshma Sareeram and that the vibrations of the Swarams of the Yal resemble 
those of the human breath. 

Secondly, vve must note the calitulations of the 12 Swarams of Ayapalai, the 
24 Srutia of Vattapalai, and the calculations of the minuter Srutis and examine the 
Kagas where such minute Srutis occur. 

Thirdly, we should examine the opinions of those who wrote shout the 
Swarams and Srutis in use in the Music of South India. 

If the correct calculation for the 12 Swarams in use in Ksrnatic Music could 
first be established, it will l>e easy to understand the .Srutis and minuter Srutis used 
there. 
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No other instrument could help in determining this but the Yal, the queen of 
instruments. The shapei the structure and the vibrations of this excellent instrument 
resemble those of the human body. Some of the important structures of the human 
body are seen here. 

Thereforei if we note, in the first place, some of the amsams of the Yal whiqh 
are said, by our ancestors, to be found in the human body, it will be of use to us who 
want to know something about the calculations of Swarams and Srutis used in Music. 
We have purposely stated very briefly many points which ought to have been dealt 
with extensively for the sake of avoiding voluminousness. 






I. The Human being and the Yal. 


1. The excellence of the Yal need by the ancient Tamils. 

We have noted before that during the preeminent period of the First OoIi» for 
thousands of years the Tamil language which had been divided into lyali Isai and 
Natakam was in a highly efficient condition. Many kinds of Yal seem to have been 
mentioned there, as well as many ragas which generate from the change of Graham of 
ifs Swarams. the system of Alakus as well as extensive and minute rules of practice. 
Though the different Yals used at that period slightly vary in structure from one 
another, we find that, on the whole, they resemble the human body and its measure* 
ments. Instruments which did not resemble the human body and shape never attained 
any eminence in ancient times. 

We have noted the kinds of Yal used by the ancient Tamils and their names« 
how they had t, a. 3,4. 7.9. 16.17. 31. 100 and even tooo strings to suit the shape and 
measurement desired by the player. The one mo»t used by the Tamils from that date 
up till now seems to have been the Senkoti Yal having 7 strings, being made of red 
wood like the jack wood and known as Veena in the modern time. However, sweet 
insruments with 1. 2 and 3 strings known in those days as Maruthuvayal. Sundari and 
Kinnari are found even now in the South Country, though of lesser importance. 

We know that even now the practice of the Veena is held in high esteem by 
the lanuls of South India. The Tamils who worship Paramasiva who has a partiality 
for the Music of the Veena think it best to praise him by Music on that inatrunmnt. 
The use of the Yal is fast disappearing and cheap foreign instrumentji which could be 
got for a Rupee or a Rupee and a half such as the Fiddle, Mouth harmonicon. Har¬ 
monium, Piano which is played on pieces of steel or on wires and northern instruments 
such as Saranda, Surabath. Mayil Veena and Zithar are being gradually introduced in 
South India. We may see even to day that those who have not the patience and 
perseverance to learn the Veena uod become experts in. it after 13 years of constant 
practice with the Yal master have learnt easily to play some mutilated tunes on a 
foreign instnunent. It is a hMt that expert players on the Yal look down upon other 
instrunwnts. Weknow Paramaaivam who bears Asuvatharar and Kumbalar, the Yal 
experts, as his ear ornaments and who played the Yal for the sake of his devotee Pana- 
pathirah in the guise of a wood^cuCier. We do not see that he hreui^t any other inetni* 
ment but tbe Yal. It wodd have been easier for him to have brooighl a light tesChh 
ment like the fiddle seeing that be had to cariya heavy load of undried foel fixfog a 
prohibiiive price on It and himself toiling with the heavy htiiden»^ Such Inatfimients 
asem ^ hav^been unknown in tboae dayo We see clearly that the Yal so Hfueh 
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admired for its shape, measuremetit. sound and sweetness seems to have been the only 
instrument practised by the ancient Tamils. No other instrument can so faithfully 
produce Suddha Swarams snd minute Srutis. This alone could serve as an accompani¬ 
ment to the human voice in the sin((iiip; of l^'uns. The short and long sounds. Otu and 
Gamakam produced by the human voice can faithfully be reproduced only by this instru¬ 
ment As the other musical instruments are not so clear in reproducing the human 
voice, the Yal alone is known as the living instrument and the instrument of Gods, 
while the others are known as dumb instruments. We understand by the expressions 
' living instrument ’ and ' instrument for Gods' that a devotee who praises God by 
his sweet music resembles the Ynl, that the structure of the Yal made of wood resem¬ 
bles his own and that the sweetness of the Yal combined with his own pleases the 
Deity. The man was called Kathira Veena and the Veena on which he plays, Tharu 
Veena. The following slokam from Sama Vedam supports it. 

** ^Qcu sSGcbbi aiTcor 

ooniAOan atrjts /idkujR coiloomuj 

The Kathira Veena or the Sareeram. and the Tharu Veena made of wood are 
instrument.s for ganam. Wc shall now give the characteristic of the Kathira Veena 
which alone could perform the Sama Veda Ganam. 

9 

a. How the Yal resembles the human body. 

4 

We noticed just now that a man should praise the Deity with his Sareeram or 
the Veena which the Deity likes, to the accompaniment of the Veena made of wood. 
We give below a number of (|uotations which emphasise the fact that the Yal complete¬ 
ly resembles the human body. 

Pages 24 and 25 of the Essay read by M. K. Ry. Veena Venkataramanadoss of 
Vizlanagaram, at the third Conference of the Tanjore Sangeetha Vidya Mahajana 
Sangam: — 

fg/iditu Qs^aieSlujui^. usii)a^<u Jdtmiifii mpmi gdir —lihar 

mnud 

% 

Sa>#i 13-(« QmrwtSunjif. mmfgitfiumwgA (jpigju S5 

gmmtnm muksmsm *U 0 sfaMv. 16 mmgmmA QftmA, 

«, 4S. <**. «r«ir9^ 4 JraiffvMrr0/D S;ifMtumsmg»^ Q^gAmiuuCi^^iBp^, dku## 

«iratx MMjMr fgutggm #u#JI/iM& aP909 jyaiwoi^ j|aM.a« aPdSjpr miirpQiM* 

MliadfSQps affdsgBK0utMraw<* ^ 3 dbu# 

Mfismrgm iSgfi ugJBUsuutLd 8 Jifilm/LUgmu/gOp^. 8 Qgifm^figk awyiwor 

fl«6. awi/ .^40ugk <r«irga<« ^fi^gmugOp^, 8 mggiggm 0i 

mgQtggkOjg 8 9m^~ t lg mQ gw/i0gA, 

tSgggmm, ^ugm^, tStigmm (gaia w q grf g i t firtb shut 

*g$ 9 mgg» tSgfi ugfiUmuutlM, tSgwagfi^tnAm^ «nav Ouvt ^fgu-Bp^. sPijijprfrfr 
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f|0uu/>rM dtmt mdr^ Oumi. jfuutf.iO(gimtatSA 

OfiimjuutlM. ufftmfiiu ifSarigi^ »S9m ttdtgi QimA Osrddmtotmf ? iSfiiurfi 
mmfiifjfduik lagfimfiu tf8Mri9jin& f^(yLiu0»A j|r#/0(& dim mdrgt Quuk QmAwmtA, ^m0iiu^fi 
Q^Qtu 3«<* ^dnumi 9^ jf^fiturnuu 5-A 0mAtSd(^9fl^, 

Comment : —^Again, as the Veena resembles the body of the Brahma which is 
the cause of the ganam of Vishnu, the human Veena lesembles Deva Veena as men¬ 
tioned in Itraya Aranyakam- So one must practise with the Veena. 

As mentioned in the 12th chapter, 3rd Skandam of Baghavatam, the 25 
Aksharams ending with Kakarathi Makaram or sparisas form the life of the Sapta 
Hrahmani. I'he 16 Aksharas or Swarams beginning with Agarain form the body. 
The 4 Aksharas Cha, Sha, Sa and Ha or Ooshma form the Indiriyas. So when the 
Saptabrahmam in the forms of Sparisa, Swara and Ooshma undergo Vikriti or change 
Slid obtain the name ot Vishnu, as their arasam is in Prithvi (worlds-middle, air and 
heaven), both the Prithvi and Antharikshasvargas are in the shape of Vishnu. Prithvi, 
Anthariksham and Swargam or the three worlds are each explained b^' Sparisa and 
form the basis of the three worlds. It also forms the residence of the three Gods, 
Agni, Vayu and Athityon which are the basis of the three worlds. It also becomes the 
residence of the three Vedas, Rig, Yajur and Sam.i, the basis of the three goddesses. 
It also becomes the residence of Chakshush,Sr«>tram and Manas which are very impor¬ 
tant factors as well as Pranan. Apanan and Vyanan. So Brahma and other bodies ex¬ 
plained by Sparisa obtain the name of Daiva Veena. As it is useful for Vishnu ganam 
it is called Daiva Veena or the Veena of Vishnu. When such is the case, can the human 
instrument made of W(H>d be also called Veena ? Yes, because the amsamsof Brahmam 
and other bodies are also found in the human Veena. The following quotation in the 
3rd Aranyakam, and Chapter and 5th Anuvagam of Itraya is in support of the 
above:— 

Pritliivya lupani .xparsah; aiilariksliasyosh mannh i divah svarali. A^nc rupam sparsah; 
vayorushmanah ; adilyasya svarah. RiKVcdasya rupam .sparaali; yajiii vcdas3’oslimonah ; satna- 
vedaaya svarah. Chaksluisho rupam sparsah; srotrasyoshmaiiah ; manasoh svarah. Pranasya 
rupam sparsah; npanasyoshmanali; Vyaitasya svarah. Atlia khalviyam daivi vina bhavaU. 
Tadaiiukritirasau manushi vina bliavati. Yathasyah sira cvaniamushyah sirah; yathasyah udarame; 
vamamushyah ambhaiiam ; yathasya jihvai vamamushya \ailanam; yalhosyas tantrya evama- 
musltyangulayah ; yathasj'ah -svara cvaniamushyah svarah ; yafliasyah sparaa evamumushyah 
sparaaha yatha hyxvc^’ani sabdavall tardmavali; rvamasaii stabdavati tardmavati, yatha 
hyeveyam lomasena charmana pihiia lomascna ha smn chai inaita pura vina apidadhati. Sa yo 
haitam vinam veda srutavadano bhavati. 

Comment:’—The forms of the Prithvi arc Sparisas (or touch,) that of Antarik- 
sham Ooshmas for heat) and that of Swarga togams. .Swarams. In the same manner 
the Rupas of Agni, Vayu and Athityan, arc the Swarams of S|uiriaa and Ooshma; the 
Rupas of Rig, Yajur and Sama Vedas, the Kupas of Chakahus, (the eye) Srotnim 
(the ear) and Manas (Mind) and those of Pranan, Apanan ami Vyanan are the 
Swarams of Sparisa and Ooshma. 1‘hia is called Daivi Veena. That which is 
constructed of wood according to the same shape is called tlie human Veena, The 
organs found in Brahmam and other bodies are also found in the human Veena, The 
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Veena .has also a head like that of the human body, a belly or middle part like that of 
man, a plectrum like the tongue, wires and sounds of high pitch like the fingers of 
man, Swarams like Sa (C^ like letters lommencing from jf; just as the Oaiva 
Veena produces a tone and a sound of higher or lower pitch in the wires through the 
fingers like the letters Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma or Sparisas, the human Veena also is capable 
of producing sounds. Just as the Oaiva Veena is covered with skin and hair, so also the 
Veena in the Kirta Yogam is covered with skin and hair. Whoever thinks devotedly of 
Brahma and other bodies as Vishnu Veena to him is given the gift of music. So we 
must understand first the character of Veena and then practise music on it. We have 
heard that Narada who practises Nada Brahmam does his ganam with the Veena.” 

In the above lines we notice a number of points in which the Veena resem¬ 
bles the human body. As they are clearly stated we need no further dwell on the 
subject. The picture on the next page will clearly illustrate this. 

The Spinal column in the abone picture which is known as Veenathandam 
has 34 separate bones. In the same way there are 34 frets in the Thandu of the 
Veena. The same space whidi is found between the 34th fret and the base of the 
strings is also found between the spinal column and the head. 

We know that the human body is 8 spans in length, according to the 
measurement of each one’s span. Of these, there will be 4 spans from the genital 
organ to the head and 4 spans from, the same to the foot. In the same manner, we 
must know that the measurement of the Veena from the Meru to the Mettu must be 4 
spans. Just as the Thandu of the Veena is 3 spans, the spinal colum of man will also 
be 3 spans. The circumference of man’s head is also 3 spans. The circumference of 
tha belly of the Veena must also be of the same measurement. 

Just as we infer that if the head which is the seat of the five senses of touch. 
Caste, smell, hearing and sight be big, the man’s knowledge is proportionately wide, 
we find that if the belly of a Veena has a larger circumierence than 3 spans the 
volume of its sound is also proportionately greater. But any Veena with a belly more 

than 4 spans in circumference will be not only disproportionate but also against fixed 
rules. 

Just as a man’s body reaches perfection by receiving the Seven Thathus, 
skin, bone, flesh, brain, sperm, blood and marrow, so also the Veena attains perfection 
by means of the seven strings. Just as a man with the seven thathus obtains life and 
knowledge and becomes capable of sweet deeds and sweet sounds, the Veena with 
seven strings should have Reku little brass plate placed under the wires in the 

Mettu of the Veena so as to produce sweet sound) in the Mettu. If it is not so the 
sound of the Veena will be lifeless and wooden. It must be placed very minutely in the 
Reku plates that are placed on the. Mettu. If we do notdo so we will be conqielled to have 
silk strings as in the case of the Tambura. The sound generates from the middle of the 
place where the Reku is placed. So when we measure the strings to know 
the calculations of sounds, the Mettu should ezacfly be placed where the wire 
sounds and we should locate the Sa of Madhjra Sthayi fn the exact centre of the wire. 
Or else the measuremenu of Swarasthanams will slightly differ. 













We know that a span is made of la digits of our fingers. So the length of the 
Veena from-the Meru to the Mettu will be 48 inches. In the same manner it will be 
48 inches from the middle of the brow of a man to his genital organ. 

We also see clearly thatjthe Swarasthanams of a Veena gradually become less 
and are in Geometrical Progression from the Meru to the Mettu just as the bones of the 
spinal column gradually get smaller and smaller commencing from the genital organ 
and proceeding upwards. Moreover, just as the intervalp from the Meru to the Mettu 
gradually get less and leas so also we know that sound gradually rises in pitch without 
admitting any other possible sound between. The following quotations will show that 
sound rises from the middle of the Reku in the Merusthanam which is of the breadth of 
a digit. 

In the same way the Oxygen which keeps moving in the Sthoolam can be 
measured and said at what exact inch from the genital organ it moves and how sweet 
music springs from that region. The following stanzas prove this :~ 

Silappadikaram, Arangetukathai p. 83. 

axo>s 4 —sS/fi 

(fjjar^pird) cuiA OomAInjiI 

•rmi>v9p|Mr#«. >iMdr tt 

f mtH mfQm r mn S mm. mmtm ? 

Comment i-^Here he says that Natluim generates from the middle of the 
Purkalam or body. 

a 

** umhrflgu. oiPilGs^uLti Mdtfusar Cutdri^sooi^ff 
OuMdhosftu Gatikpfiia —ashioSPiu 

«rdr<yrv4Md«ir. n^mumOi»dr/i vmnMvjp \^0moutA 

pdiQgfQLjrik0 mJtoimoiAm ; imAt 0 «riw« ofrntm^jgt ; Qo8jf09md ^ftmuooofooL.^^; 

$0li0m0l^ gparuro o^/mu .^^; mt^m 4fSwOM/ar S/tu0^0) y^nJSunkuji y qpga f al r 

ipA t wudrja; 0 f^/t*fA, 

CoNMMM/The dfsdple made his obeisance to the guru who declared that 
the body is up of these five elemeiits. Then the disciple said that the nature of 
the elements was such that they could never mis. To wi^h the guru repiied» the 
earth has oohesidn for its cimncter; water, relaxation; fire, burning: air, blowing 
and hot being fixed'to any psiiicular sphere while as regards atmosphere we cannot 
say whether k has. a form oir hot. Besides this, 

j' .1 • . 
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G 9 dil> 0 /(ird ^lUitrOp 
(uuuiP* uMArSnmiA lirsircuir->GumtiuiPaj 
^ujif^sSr (Ifsbi^iTsdarS sspjDiA uvOuncirlN 
Qfiuajirnt O^trsiP « 9 €mk|.*' 

* 

utiru0(^3tt uttir utuggit»L./ijp ; it »>rtit(S ; 9 Cp^JPt ; 

0<r«iriiO iMigfim>u. 4 si ! artror 90 uiugfimL./ijfi; ^(^wirw 
rntrsafti f^jhjSdr aulu. QfiL.u/Suiir/ltirg^e«t(M Jinluia m..uiiuirat^ aimiiQ(gQm«Mr, 

Commrnl /‘-ICai th lias five uses, water four, fire three, air two and atmosphere 
une. Sq thest; ran never mix together. But a cum bination of the live is the body. 
How thiii is so is seen from the following stanza:— 


u CuMLiQiiTuiAabr Cffo^Cussru QLmGujbp 

onOMunq toinucu^sb —filiijuj 

A6B>aiGuja«iP|j^ sappGuxsr estplkpia 

«U«8>CU(lf^jP tllpaCU UMTUI.” 

tfikujBi a.L.ikjiruNript «Ljii 6 «ir;a>;. fljkfCa ftmmtb FcO 

iMir m.uutuirufu, ii Mtutufip, «tr/jv fjfiimutfi, ^tutA Q04Biu»a^Mmjpi iLimiiurih, 

Our/SmQi^tjgiu jS«SQiu»jtCtuil.u. L/<udr mmtmQfifit fgi^^tm s CMjiSd. QLur/Smuuifigifiu/S, 

JlfawM Miu ttmuumrafih, tf«ir gwffuira^ia, mrjh(Sf>’» 0^*0 

0<paS ^MMojirayo atijgi a.L.iiuru>, jytar^iiyiA icahtai^dr naiiif wait 

uq^fi Ifk fiphf f^Mrio a fiaQiurmtmi^. 

Comnu'n !:—The live Bhutas by the process of change become the body. The 
earth becomes the human trunk, water the mouth, fire the eye. air the nostrils and 
atmosphere becomes the sound. There are live distini;t sen.ses corresponding to the 
respective sense organs. By earth the body becomes the organ of touch, by water the 
mouth becomes the organ of taste, by Bre the eye bccome.s the organ of sight, by the 
air, the nose becomes the organ of smell, b^’ the atmosphere the ear becomes the organ 
of sound. Again the earth is responsible for the five, namply nerve, the flesh, the bone, 
the hair and the .skin of the human l>ody while water is responsible for the live, namely 
the urine, the brain, the s|>erm the fat and the blood of the human body. 


u u^OasiALf onuigiconfa (Sanlsnc 

O^i^sSrp ^A^oarOiair oogis •^uar^i^drp 
QusAoiffcuOamu ^u>i 9 ^^cir GioiuuiaPfio 

liUffS^^L.at SMBS.'* . 


<r«iru^ fgamQfiu MtMk 0Mr^(|pav4>djr8dr^jr; 4(aMr; uSKipfAkjmia^mAMtC£l 

/iftfax i s— Omar a ft ow ^i0Mrd. Qxjrm^ mrmi Qmmi/ 0ikF4^w uAaOtamttmm 


Commail: —^I'he resultant chanacteristica of Are and air are here given;— 
'I'hose of Hre are, hunger, lazines.s, sexual intercourse, sight and thirst, TKoae of air 
are. going, coming, disease, regulation of btamth and touch. 



I 



Itv tt» Til nmbMm tt« inni kfif. foa 


** Oai^dP lo^uffor tMiiiftffr 

Mwir a)0«uifU(j/)u 6rfidMi>AABiB«<Hj(niMiirtti 
tasitm (i^%oiAL.aniii 6 uir«r»^^«tr &.Op«ii^ 

Onfcr«MRifi« HTMcarAiOpir Oicir,'’ 

f^ja Qm^ga/I i» 0 ti urmtk •.dwauQmmtdSmm 

CoiNM^/i/ .’—'Thil gives the ch:iracteristics of the atmosphere. These five are: 
anger, lust, se1f«respect, selfishness and greediness. ‘I'hat which contains the as 
characteristics of the elements is the Body. 

** ^Ciusii iSsirass sananor aH/ptsaroiusir 
puus o9sjnsncSr moirarOar—tSuuiTfiii 
sffssir psw^aNush &.ntocBr 4(§«s«lr 

Osai/' 

aakujp 0* .ga/ar : tSgfmrm 0iu»mtk m.0»mm gSujfmrBr 

Mtmm «ra«jr Q(Wfarm Q0m0jt0m ^ar^MiOrararaSlaM). 

Cowwr////--This shows the ten Kinds of V^as'us. They are, Pranan. Apanan, 
Oothanan. Viyanan. Samanan, Nagan^ Koorman, Kirukaran, Pevatliathan and Thanan- 
jayan. 

** ^sduiMi 

u)«M.i9skp ffifaJfiiP yunOaiT 

mStsoP dJOHoq GsucBrcMsns^gffa 

«n9.s 

0 rmgi$Mrtmm \ 0aM-, tSsralw, mtiggS, Jf/ifi, Binfimm, #w9aM, ^(.r, 0<g. 

jfavuLi fumaBrnmi; 

CoM/tfra/.*—The ten Nadis are>fdai. Pingalai, Shuluinunai, Kanthari, Atthi. 
Singuvai. Sangini, P»ioda, Kuku and Aiatnbu. 

** SMAMOGnii sstffiipinfiCi 0un|^iii.u4pinh 
suTjptoKliuff anfanij-kpttih —Otag^lirtlj 

affiM^iA uuu^gffia uitfiu 0 Ofi 

<!P^0*3 ^1#" 

y# uH^gfh ^^mtlk0k^gmm t iMir Qf0tMdm ; Qxjtfimmk 

0Mmm\ O#«0(^#Mnfar;H«lw«i/sr«Mr t #/# (jft^wriCar; x Qfi0Ai» 

8 «#>k, ^ <P#«Au <lue 40 Owgafi a<#il. ## 

■w/i—VMT, >frr—-dr (ffigif-r ••4^4 ^r# mrtfMr r mtm ; iMn- Jf^etw (j00t9iu U/(tjwl. (j^0t 

m(!gu^Pnitt ti^sfgA iT#4«4«u^dr gnirjr MirgpAGurw |0aN.4MelM mcfigfBm Oudrjpil 

argagpanu ePw QM^tSnu^ 0 gthB a^dmtrt/gi 

^grt u0S0^0 0^0 ay || aiaiB fe 4 Paf irfr»‘gBr<#j»^ai«^ mgmgmni fgi «aNr 

uMtgdgiJb^iM «n|ii LfV«^0iP ;W«ir. tPffwr 

•n/OMviCar^. MV/^MSwraijr: ^gki^g.m^ 0 m 0 mi mSip^p/Km. jpjgm 
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aurti/ iMu^^J 0 rsf«tHru(?uiL/ay< 0 («. ft.^<rflrar meSmu. Sjh^ia. aBtuftar Mtf Quti^ •ifCf 

Qsujfi ^iuAmuuA jjffwfc. fiM€ir murtf ^gimimsi mmmsntufifir jfsk€ar^m^ttfA 

tSA aam ^iiswuiSifgta. *Litam ^auMJLfw eSifiuLfi ».pi*QfM n-earifSu^A uairgf^. gram aS*maS(6 
eSi(gth’ 00«/r<ar Oar i,*<b^u ucit^/taSd^w. aj—uQu^umuCi utiagfttBat^a, 

#iu<ar dlfframAQuitetr ».i—tiaau aSi-rQ^ 'Bdrjpi (^a»(ff mr^fiCuS^fi a.arag%einSfi L9p ai.fi 

/SOtv fy>mfii OafiOaau. Omif.fifiiuQurOuuirfi/Sa. artgam act^ufi^trtSt^jSfigA ga artgs^A ga mgafa 
a^A iSjrgrm OuaraOarAa arm tar ? 

Comment :—This shows the processor change of the Elements. The Bhutas 
are five, such as fire &c; the sense organs are five, such as the ear &c\ the senses are 
five, such us hearing &c; I'he Vathanai or the bodily troubles are 25, such as the five 
commencing with nerves, the five commencing with urine, the five commencing with 
hunger, the five commencing with excretion and the five commencing with anger. In all 
25. The vayus arc 10 commencing with iVanan. The Nadis are 10 such as Idulcalai, 
Fingalai &c. The 72,000 Nadis of the Moulatharam, distribute themselves into the 
three main Nadis Idaikuini, Fingalai and Shulumun.ai which are like the three partitions 
of a dried Feerkam fruit. Of these, with the exception of the Shulumunai in the centre, 
the other two Nadis go up by the two nostrils. On each side they stay for five Nali- 
gais and they become 125 breathings in a mathira. From each of these breaths a 12 
inch vayu is generated, and of these 4 inches get wasted and 8 inches of vayu or 8 
digits alone are m ide use of by the body. This is the rule for the breathing of Oxygen 
by the nostrils. A mathira is onc-eighth of 2I Naligais. Apana Vayu is responsible 
for the e.\eretions. Oothanan works in the trunk itself or Kantam. Viyana Vayu is 
responsible for the easy breathing in and breathing out. The Samana Vayu divides 
the .six kinds of ta.ste and the food and mixes them with the seven Thatbus. The 
Koorman is responsible .for the movement of the eyelashes, sleep and wakefulness and 
feeling. 'I'he Vayu Nagan causes hiccough. Kirukaran creates anger. Devathathan 
causes the burning stmsation in the body, riiananjayan st.'tys in the body even after 
its demise and reaches the top of the head on the third day and then dissolves itself, 
separating the soul from the body. Of the 72,000 Nadis, the Dasa Nadis and the Dasa 
Vayus are important. 

riie following are quotations in support of the above from Sikandiar, the 
author of knri Nunukaro. They are. 


** ft&ouSgsAsfS Cinou) i^gncgursir 

uent-ifisBr ipuncBTiinmcuu) —^eB>i-ii 9 €Br |9 

tqafaiu.SBri (tp^narssi 

t » 

** OwihiMi fiBPouutuqa?^ Gsittg^scBr aSsasuffm 
Guna 9 ^ «f 9 tuna(r<Br GuiP^iui^tb—OLiirAu> 6 i 9 iqAi 
Gsnuifa GsnuiS 
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** ^<)Sr 09 iuarOu Oun 0 fiBiSnQutruj« 

(jfiiKn ^ 0 u\S^Si (tpcoroBuLiQfffiiR u>iTo 9 «or|S*u 
iSov® GaN 9 .^j)a 9 (iiii> Qunifi. 

amafu, (^sm figt*««|finuiu^«dbi(fLiua5il) SLiflfg^iirasStm. 

Silappadikftram, Arangetukathai P. 85. 

Thus by the process ol change of the Bhiitas. the sense organs, the Vaynsand 
the Nadis life is generated witli Sukilam and Sironitham as body having within itself 
(life) the control of the two kinds of .tctions. 

** ^aiiutnjuu) uiTSu^ C^iraktcganp^ piM^eS'iuiT 
* GiaiuGoj^^S i9ar||l9iui»^^ Giodpeu^^ncsr— e^eiui^ 

^^uiTfiui artipuji G^^jn4^ SiaSii 
lon^tra'M ftrroibr.” 

Coiiiifir/</.s:—This stan/a gives the place of generation of all sound. 'Vhe 
measurement of a man’s body is 96 inches by his own hand. Of these .17! inches form 
the top and 47i inches from the bottom the Moolatharam or the genital organ occupies 
one inch- Four finger breadths above this is the se.it of the generation of sound. 
The following stanzas illustrate the above. 

** .j^^nyuQ uip^ lUODOAi (tp^Gcu^ip/SS 

GioiuGuj,ip^8il dpchGasoanG—Gua^trdj 
dpi^ iiSsBX-euciPiun Giundi^i^ent— iSiMAkuiuird) 

6ii«AiGio GctfitooAtuiru) cnsuliq.’’ 

** SeUSDAU lOfflU Alfo/kffl 

GioiuGup GmiuGajdp^^ftjp—tatiiai 

GcuiT(§Ani8. ii|<i»^0io Qcundi^ 

Aij^utn Gcvd9^9L.ik$cSr oAsi** 

The stanza . Q0Kfipt£imnfm^ and the succeeding ones give the 

five elements, the five sense organs, the five senses, the actions of the 25 bhutas in 
them, the ten Vayus and their actions, lie also says that the height of each man i.s 8 
spans by his own fingers. Kach span is sub-divided into ta digits, so that the total 
height is 913 digits. Of these from the centre or the Moolath.vrani we have 47I digits 
above and 47! digits below. Me further says that this Moolatharam is the seat of the 
production of sound. 

Varahopanishad P. 405. 

iQgut M|^JkuuL9/Gp#9iMir j» QatmmuutOpjf. 
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( omnimt :—The height fr length of all animals is 96 inches In the centre 
of the body, two inches above the anus and two inches below the navel, is the 
Madliyapradcsam. 

This enables us to understand that the Yal should be constructed according 
to the tne.i>urcm«:nl of each man's body and that the length ol the string from the 
Meru to th.‘ Mellu is the place for tlie Nailiatn. If we note the structure ol the Yal 
and that ol the sound which is its life \vc may lind that the V'al resembles the human 
body and its liie in the Stiioolani by its shape and in the Soukshmam by the shape of 
its sound 

.\gaiti. we (iiid Slokas even at the commencement of Sama Veda, which say. 
that the sages worship God with the help of the- Yal which resembles the humati body 
and obtain'Miiktl. knowing the (ads that the human bo«ly is so eonstrucled as to 
enable it to praise (md with the help of sweet J’uns and that it is just that we sliould 
ever be praising him. 

3. The Sookshma Tatvas of man and the Structure of the Yal. 

\Vc noted before some points of resemblance outwardly as Sthoolam between 
the \ al and the human body. Now we shall note the resemblance between them in 
the Sookshma plane, just as we noted lilc in the human body and the various 
actions (»f o.\ygen we shall note the sound of the Yal and its dilferent divisions. 

Just as life makes its .Saiicharam in the sthanams of the .Sihoola .Sareera. 
six above aiul si,\ below, and rcllerts the actions of all living beings, ,so also Natham 
makes its Saneharam in the i j sthanams of the Yal, six below the Madhymam and six 
above, and causes numerous Raga moorchanas. 

u 

Just us the ihree Moolasthanams ol the bodv represent the three lokas 
Swargam, M.idhyam and Pathalam, so aUo the Yal has Swarams in the three Sthayis 
Mandaram, Madhyam and Tharam. 

Wc observi-d b tore that just as the S'.hoola Sareeram has 25 Pancheekarana 
I'otvas the Sookshm.i JSareeram h.is a like number of Paiuheekarana Tatvas. We 
shall find that in like manner, the Yal ha.s 24 Mettus in the shape of the Sthoolam 
while it has 24 sounds in the Sookshmam. Just as the I’aiieheckarana I'atvas of the 
three S.irccras are 25 in number, so also the iliree Sthayis Mand.ira, Maflhya and 
Thara have 35 .Srutis. For we know when the Slhayi commences with the .Sa and 
ends with the top Sa, the Srutis are 25. Hut when the Scale commences with the Ri, 
omitting the Meru Swaram, and en«ls with the lop S.\, the nnmhei is 24. In the same 
manner, we may say that the Tatvas are really 24 in number, because the asth tatvam 
of the Sthoola Sareeram becomes the ^ basis for the Sookshma Sareeram, the 25th 
tatvam of the Sookshma Sareeram becomes the basis for the Karana Sareeram while 
the 2Sth tatvam of the Karana Sareeram becomes the seed for all creation, .\rgtting 
from analogy, though the ending Swaram of the three Sthayi.s is considered the 25th 
Swaram. yet the ending Swaram of each of the three Sthayi.s becomes the commencing 
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Swarsirn of the next Sthayii and therefore we conclude the Srutis are really 34. We 
observed before that there were 7 Swarams in a Sthayi which were tlividcd into 13. We 
arranged these 1 3 Swarainiit in the Uasi (,ycle, gave their .M.ikii system, stated what 
the concordant Swarams were, picked out clearly the Swarams which should have a 
lesser number of Alakus and demonstrated how gnnam was made in them. 

We also noted that just as the Sthoola Sareerain is perfected by the Seven 
Thathus, the Veena is also made perfccl by seven strings. In tiu' same way. in the 
Sookshma Sareeram life obtains the seven kiiuls of knowledge ami becomes active. 
Similarly, the .seven concordant .Swarams in the 13 Sthanams obtain their Moorchana 
and become what is commonly known as a Kagam. The following »|Uot.ttii:ns show 
that the nCimbers 7, 13 , and 34 found in the Isai- I'amil of the ancient Tamils are 
commonly found in Vedantam, Medicine. Astrology, the Holy Uible and the 
Upanishads. 

We know to a certain extent, the ideas and meanings of the following quota¬ 
tions. So they are very briefly stated. Here alter, while dealing with the mathemati¬ 
cal calculations of Srutis we shall refer to thc-bc and the like when ver necessary. 

Mythrayanni Upanishad P. 97. 

tSfftoini upti'dihiit 

S^iLijbjDmtA) iSirthiA^oD^ 

Ciffnnti iit :—** VVliat the book s \ys is, bulh the Sapla Bnihmam and the Para- 
)»rahmam should be realised. One who hi comes an expert in the Sapta Hralimam, or 
one who fixes his attention in lir.ih nam by taking; Otif^aram or Pranavam to he the shape 
otJirahmani, realises the Hrahmam in liimsellV* 

Here we should take Sa|)tabrahniain to mean the Vedani which was recited 
with sweet jL^cetam. 

Mythrayanni Upanishad P. 6i. 

y r»iu ? Lturw a. (:* Qfm/Junr) 

»>,©///‘/Tvyw &jgf 

vin p^iiiMfeunfu^an, ,pf^m (^>90 iSfrrTanimtMOui) 0m%m 

^0\L9'i**' I\9ithitir 0ff toff09W. (ff^iitff il . is 

0fr€0, ** 4Sf>.(yn}} 

C4f .p,'4(ifii ^ • W.^wO-tiV (Jur.a) ()*n24stjuLLt0(gmB^^, 

g 0 ft % 9 Qmmj 0 { in) 

i^wnmni :—“ The deity should be approached by (layatri or Riff which is 
related to the Sun. Brahmam Iia4 two forms—Moortliam and Amoortham That 
which ii Moortham fslupc; is untrue and that which is Amoorlham (absence of shape) 
is true. This is Brahmam 
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This is Brightness. That which is bright is the Sun. This Sun became the 
Atma or the Om This Sun made himself into three different kinds. Om is three 
mathiras. (They are, Ah, Oo, and M. These three mathiras are the dTgans.) By means 
of these the whole creation is woven, just as the cloth is the result of the crossing of 
the warp and the woof. The Sun said it was himself/’ 

Threads crossing one another as warp and woof result in a cloth, just as two 
opposite forces produce motion or just as a top spins by means of the rotation of a 
rope worked with one hand against the pulling force of the other. This simile is 
given here as we sec it daily in common use. We have seen how the letter s| goes 
leftwards while a. goes rightwards from the centre in writing them. Similarly 
sages say that all the activities of this world are the result of two saktis pulling at 
opposite directions. Just as brightness is inseparable from the gem, fragrance from 
the flower, sweetness from honey, the female from the male, life from the body so we 
should understand that the inseparable combination of two saktis—one seen and the 
other unseen—are theSakti and the Sivam .^nd all actions result from this combination. 
These three (Sakti, Sivam and the effect) are known as the •{, a. and the to or Satthu, 
(.Ihittu and Anandam. We know that when we make prastharam alcove and below the 
Jivaswaram in a Moorchana formed by the Aroganam and Avaroganam of a scale, the 
result will be very sweet. Likewise every object obtains its action and appears as 
Anandam. This was called by sages the play of the deity or the Om. 

All Mantras, Prayers, Penance and Vedas were declared on this principle 
only- We know that of these, Astronomy, Grammar, Vedantam, Physiology, Music and 
Midwifery are of paramount importance and are closely related to one another each 
being excellent in itself. If we understand the underlying idea of any one of the above 
the rest is easy. 

The Bre or Agni in the centre of the earth—just like the pupil in the centre 
of the eye, the centre right in the exact middle of the wheel and the central peg in the 
middle of a grind stone—the agni of the stomach (hunger) in the centre of the human 
body, the Bre in the centre of the eye which is the middle of the Sookshma Sareeram, 
and the Bre of wisdom, the centre of the Karanasareeram form the i jth tatvam each 
among the 25 tatvas. Similarly the Sun which supports this Andam and millions of other 
Andams revolves round its own axis* Every one is aware of this. He mentions here 
how all creation, animate and inanimate, derive their heat, brightne»s, life, action, 
fragrance and character from the Sun and how the living beings get their life and 
mortality from the same source. Similarly things that move and things which are 
motionless are either preserved or destroyed by the same Sun. This Sakti be 
mentions as Brahmam or Atma o^ Satya or Pranava (a|, a. and d>) or Soorya, that this 
Mantram should be said by all and that he who mentions this mantra obtains Mukti. 
We have to note that from this fundamental letter came the seven letters (jr« s, u, u, 
#, S, the six Shastras, the twelve Sthanams, the Basis, the seven kinds of appearance?, 
the seven Swarams and their multitudinous permutations and combinations. 


The Sookihma Tatvas of man and the Struetnre of the Yal. 
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Mythrayanni Upanishad P. 6$. 

{Q&,p *^jS»Sgtu)) ''^yKstam 

(tStinm 4^JS4SlU ^faii Jigfi,9<r,ip .ruj^i'nginii 

ffffui) j^tugfim^ ^tiruirw Qutiruirjit ^iuusm .asQiiil, 

dr i3ffstr^ ^^f^uMear 

Comment ',— * This is mentioned in amnlicr Mook also. VVhai is Om has 
Sapta Sareeraiii—Oothntha, Anutliatha and Swarirham (hit^li. htw and middling). 
I'he masculine, feminine and Neuter genders form its Idnga Sareeram, wliiU* Agjii, 
Vayii and Sun form its briglit and usual Sareeram. 

Mythrayanni Upanishad P. 147 149. 

^rr iDAnrt. a tiktr^pT tr' 

iLfODL^/b^ 4fi’&itrj‘'ij»irBp sir/b^^Qur^uuLLiii tiffwiL ihir/f LOir^^BotDavifr ^visirnii^trior 

<aSu(rs(i9d}&)tr^ v^icdrbjD ^j9^ffLDfr<i iS(rstT¥uufi6ijr<j/^, r> /f-ujijrj hj-b,>(TiTBu> 

Qp^evirar ^thu^ii^uuiiiihicuiT^ u«<\) fiy^von-. i’ Ut.^j ‘ . 

Cnmmnit :—“The Agni Mandalam above the VIoolalharam r(*<‘rM'es ii^ iieai 
trom the Moolatharaem. It becomes inllated by the air or brealli, rccreives tlir bright, 
ness of the Brahmam. becomes Natham f»r the l>righl letter Om. W'hen it ronu s in 
contact with the places where letters take their rise, say the net k and llir thr<»at. \\ 
lakes the shape of numberless letters and becomes different lira!u;lH‘s o| the Vedas.” 

Mythrayannia Upanishad P. 149 I5i* 

iiianLirarjp(!^%.ifisSI(ijdOp^sSSM(uiiri^uLjB^fpfi, iy'iit/^i./iTbOf iuLiru^ODtOJ u/^u^ 

Bpjii, mrtt^MOTjf/ u»trirtSei> p indi.fr jh’ 

mL^iuirttr^ ^ap^^aDa/ tnsaan^rrsBp^. (ft.es! 

L^jDig (jkanrc.^jB€9f?i-,tf^oV) gi!rih$,dO-^. mfrd^ ^ta/BuSJa ^ (^suftn^pn^um^) i/ /u 

uSaDanytM {^ugfsjs^s(g) iLpu^jS dv^rmMs Qp^ireoffiO 


Comnu'tit :—" The Manas or llie Mind rouses the Ai>iii in ihe hody. I Jus 
rouses Vayu in its turn. I'his Vayu lives in the ».liesi and produces the ver^' lowest 
sound. I'he Central rod whieh churns this heat produces u tnoveinciit ol soiiiul in the 
heait. I'his sound is infinitesimal at first, then it doubles itself in the trunk, it trebles 
itself at the tip of the tongue. VV'iien it comes out as word or Sapt.'im, the heart 
becomes the seat of ail sound." 

From the above we understand that soun d ge nerates from the Sthanani of the 
heart, that it is infinitesimal at the beginning, that it bciomes double at the throat and 
treble at the tip of the tongue. All this agrees with the seience of Music. We have 
noted before that if we take Athara Sa, the sound of the Mem, to be one, I'aca Sa 
sounds in half the length of the whole string. Athithara Sa in cpiarter of the length and 
that the top Sthayi Sa sounds in one-eighth the length of the whole string. Accord¬ 
ing to the same principle Sarnga Dev also says that if Athara Shadjam is i, Tara Sa is 
2, and Athithara Sa 4. This is what is found in ancient I'amtl works also. We know 
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that each ( 3 ctave commences in the wholci half, quarter and one-eighth of the whole 
string. But sound increases in the inverse ratio as i» 2i 4, 8 & etc. Everyone accepts 
this fact. 

Nirusimhathapani Upanishad, fifth Upanishad P. 418, 419 ft 420. 

1. jirifiSw mi(giarsi 

jpMtfiara/u, Ourfiaw Qnit 

agemtffimQmr u 0 W Quiu(gikmr 

« 

^fiA(S mu *isgu ; * mro^tPmA* 

fuirsi Ouiui 4(j» uAfigimmam o>^i9m HwMfgi 

Bggfi^ f ggiStSso ^gVMU figgt tgggUUnS^fW gfUMtA ^ffiU 

utljg.(giBm0si. x'awu Q^gBBflfim^. ^curm taggnwgA OawffiSw 

< 0 *# ggggu atltS jfgim^^tr^gMQfA, atl 9 u/g/BgQpmrw^gggfA i^(giBm/a^. mguj^A 
ui—fb sfM^iQptgw^ j QfiiJifgiBggp^, ^/gBtiugA (a^axifiiSw MtuuiuwA oimgA djfiA 

>-tt^i$-(giS«m‘0^, uumfu crmcuir j)(_iv«8nrii/ii jia>L.6tkpjg. 

jD«##Mjr(c udr«rf?r«ar0 j,gmsggtktgp9«tA uAjSgmmfgwpgmt^A g|040«v^^. i^0 

•>** ^^9*1 •Jug^mujumiAr. SfipimgA ; Lf0<^|prt.«ir (i*IH$(giBmp^. OmtfiaA 

uurmuiugM (gjfiuuilj^pig tSfgiBmppi. 

®»# g'iggA Qpuu^figtkB jerc« 9 ia uAfigiaggQgmmjg. 0/gfiimfL(Su uifiiA (tfiuuA 
fig tig 9 jju^gAs^gtgtrp/ JipiL.tr ^^*^^fi(ggOp^^ QntiRiiSA lartmuiugA CgjfiAui^ipniBgrppi, 

Slip mrojtrm rimgA jfgmmmrgA Mfifiafdrarp, Op<ut«dr prm j$gir ^; rirgA 
ujfigmrtggA Qrimfi^Bmp^. u^figirmr rkprmmt. 

8. Slip risgQu tnmpkjmQirmp QiMj(gprmr tMC rimgA, jffidt la/kfig^AfiA rwtSgSmt 
pggmA (iSgmrmri) ^(gmBmp^. gggBApauMBmp astgtpg Oia^«lr(lt.r jipgrQm 
jfip rdmiAfitk 4iP)upfigmstfim 4141 jigtpgqpmmr mropkrm taifig tS^Bppi, grtlBupfigmsmRA 
0il« Jim^gmagg(gmu grggmmrjifigA ^(giBgkpp. ufitaSgmKa upfigisaRA umtfigtirB j,m^ 
gmm^gmm m,g*Qpi taifig^^Barpp,, ufi^p uAfitirtfiA Mpiia^m rugju ufi^p mtfi 
9K» Jlst^gAtmirm ufi^p *^jR(giBmrpmr. (^AfigtirB uAfigmsfilA QfuJuAfigtmB jfgip 
gmrggfirtg taifig gtgn rgBApgt JigprpBu laifigj ^R(giBmp^. , 

s 

«riaw«2w«/M QatQuuptamiA, Oiargtp pmrgmgrriA, (gi, miru, j/pk 

mmQmptaLuag»t»tiS(giBmp ua« risgi. ^pgxs uimfifiA mm^^A iStk udm^fiA ^^lut 
•4gA, SfL.Jp uimAfiA tBddmKiprAmggA, rBuuimfiA tSgtrm, tBrPipi, taOmmmgtrmA A 0 i 0 MrW 
adr. 0iAu rifigimA uia^^^ia ft|0i8dr0#cft. 

<fii 0 , (jpdr 6 <ai^ rjjBrpAfiAt agkrL.^fiA .. ♦ ^ ^iBApj), 

Skp <Mff JimgAmp jffiBAp urppgmLBA, •fammstlBA JimAt irmr^fgiA, ig^mnfA, 
uAnguAfilgmAhrtfA mMBpBdrd m . ig nm a piag B Ar (g A. Skp dlgpiSBA irdfig^prA QppruA 
OriujQmaABA. Sm gtupmig^ mrsA OrABAppi. ifijgfigfmm^pggkiL^ ^figuudOmgBABArp^p 
00 a 0 iM(ft 0 i^ Bmu-A^ •drgAmpd aQp/liihwraiji Amagfimampg Bgmfitgtm^ mCjfJOmrAtg 
QrjdgBA. vjp firf*4gAm fpfidu ppp^gmurj ufiuBA, BAmA fteftav# BgfimptfLjAr 

trmpdQMrBAiSgpA Jijg pgiaAmug^, . 
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Afterwards the Gods asked Prajapati as fallows 

*' Please tell us about the great Chakarani (wheel) which is believed by sages 
to be capable of satisfying all that one desires and which is the gateway of heaven. ** 

To which Prajapati answered:—'! his great wheel has six spokes or bars. It 
is called Sudarsanam. Tlie six double months or Rutthus are six Pathiras. 1 here is 
the navel in the centre. ‘I'he spokes are attached to the central nave. All this is 
surrounded by Maya. But Maya does not touch the soul. This world is surrounded 
by Maya on the outside. 

This wheel has eight spokes or Pathiras. Gayatri is cif 8 letters. It is 
connected with it. So everything is covered by Maya on the outside. This Maya has 
access to all places. 

This wheel has 12 spokes or Pathiras Man has id Kalais. All this is of 
man, surrounded by Maya on the outside. 

This wheel has 32 spokes and Pathiras. Anushtiip Mantram has also 32 
letters. It is related to it and surrounded by Maya on the outside. 

The Sudarsana Chakaram is made strong by spokes. Gods are the spokes. 
This chakaram is kept together by Pathiras or Chanduses. 

s 

2. This Chakaram is the great wheel known as Sudarsanam. In the centre 
of it. in the nave, is the Tharaka or (Pranavam). It is the single letter which becomes 
the Narasimham. In the six spokes ot the wheel is the Sudarsana Mantram with six 
letters. It has also the Narayana Mantram with 8 letters in the eight Pathiras. It 
has also the Vasudeva Mantram with l2. letters in the 12 Pathiras. In the 16 Pathiras 
there are the 16 Kalats which are the 16 Mathiruga letters along with the Bindu 
(sperm.) In the 32 Pathiras is the Mantra Kaja Narasimha Anushtup Mantra with 32 
letters. 

This is the great Chakaram which gives all desires, whick is Ihe door of 
Moksham and which has the appearance of the Rig. Yajus. Sama and the Atharvana 
Vedas. In front of it are the Eight Vnsus (Ashta Gods) to the back ot it the Athityas, 
to the left side of it the Visava DevaS and in the centre of it. Brahma. Vishnu and the 
Mahesvaras. The Sun and the Moon are by the side of it also. 

The support for this from the Rig Veda is given in the second Kandam of the 
Sth Upanishad. 

One who understands this great Chakaram. whether he be a baby or a youth, 
he becomes a sage and a guru qualified to teach all Mantras* Homam should be 
performed only with the Imlp of this Anttshtup Mantram. This destroys Rakshasas. 
It gives power to overoesie death; This wheel obtained from the guru should be 
worn round the neck or tied to the hehds Or the hair. The reward or TbatchihS fOr 

tl^ Mantram is the land of the seven isles*; Whetevav may be given Mr this with 
great trsnble will be €isasidered.e Thst ch t n S f 
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Prunhnopnninhady Six Prushnam P. 438 -439 

1 * w'^Qs^ir ermOfi utrir^^^ir Qfu >! usmirQmr ! Q^ffiufOtu f^g 

MiUMftum pmp (90) irirsQL/4.9^air aSaMigeimr L^gg^Ltm 

Qwkp 

• I 

jpuOuffdf^ ^K^iQmmnSmiu ^limwd QmuMpA. Sl(gi9(ft. 

2. S)««r ufi^ QMtktrgrm^ JjfS# mm/LJ) ug^jpi 

«•> ii.cHr 4 _irill«r 9 «i >' j|f«# Lf(jgm^€ir f^aSL.^fiQuyi(iiu ftg^fifl(gmr9m(iaj Sl(giO^. 

a 

« 

4. ‘•f^o./r (fi^SjfMujsiruui ermgp Quujf^mmr) ujrfrMr«r| figpmp, Mitf, ^dggflt 

g^eoih i 3 (gffigS, §)ijBfituti (p(l^>ifiiflujiism)ipgtrAt. jfgargtgth, ueoii. pum^ (JggpAmmr, stutii, (pipAr 
Qiu m>Qiidagfi Qf\)gsA^A’ tstruui jg)«Da;tfSnr (giipuufi^jpt tfSa>jSifr) 9 (^^t^ppglt, 


6. cr'uut;^ ^CifipfiapfieSQipt p.pu/gfiujggar gjip tg/Ssmr Qu(gsg fSgirjpfQsirgig(d lo^uco. 
'JLjA fQppfigpmptumL^i^ Qutuit, 0uu» ^opmSsv ^«vcu/ria& (^uuifi swAp *^ps) ^Qfi/ifig 

OuomQp QM€omiuu(SQp(Spn ^uui^ i^0g^^L,pj6Qei^ /^cirj»ib «.«nr(.ff«gr ^pu ujd^pi m^gom^A* 
utjptuu^tLjA lu&oL^Apf ^pjSar iBirui (guAaiaru (!ufrdstg.pp/^ i^P(S «AQp 0#ir&c\iij 

u(6Bggrpear. ^Ap g)Ap 40«^«i- ^sw^nito, ^iSl0p^iLfA ^0mB(ffgAr. Jfpp0 Sf^p dQgogsA 
Sl0seppi, 


6 . 9^ rims^gmiirtr (?uir«u « 1 w«flr ai/t Lf0i)|l0AL.^^M> 


(giO^jDmQm, Qat^iu^iS(QiQp j/m^ n(ij$i^ 9 mr ^■rc.k/smt. •.sr^te tJI(g/ttf ifif^sru«» j((gd 


I. Sukesar or Bardwajar, addressing God, said “Oh! God! A Rajput 63'name 
Hiranyanapan from the Kosala rountry came to me and asked me if I knew a man 
who knew the 16 Kalais. 

I ask you the same question. Where is siu*h a man ? ” 

3. , He answered and said the man who knew the 16 Kalais given below is 
here within this body. 

4. He created the following 16 Kalais such as ^ranaii'(life), Sraddha (trou. 
ble), Ahasa (the atmosphere), Vayu (wind), Agni (fire). Jalara (water), Prithvi (the 
earth), Indiriam (the' sperm), Manas (the mind), Annain (food), Palain (strength), 
Thapas (penance) Vedas, Karmam factions) Swargam and the other logas and Namam 
(Name). 

» 

5. Just as the,rivers which take their rise from the sea, expand themselves, 
and finally reach the sea agaip cau.;ing their name and shape to be changed and called 
sea once more, so also these rC Kalais which generate from the Purusha reach the 
purusha once more changing their name and shape and are called Purusha ever after. 

Thus this Purusha is faultless and immortal. This slokam proves it. 

. 

6. Whosoever possesses these Kalais just as the wheel of a ear has its 
spokes, him alone should you all try to obtain. Let not death oivertake you. 
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Prushnopaniihad P. 4*5. 

gyaja uw0im^gmrmmi(gii 0/p^aadai Qfmm^ uiri0 

3*4^ ur^cMr); uMrofffMr® aff^iorar it.mu-.iumi(^ (12 uMr,a«Mr <000^ 

Mr); tS/girMt»fi» (crwOmrM/ii/i* gftiBuiStSiOfimii) 0 ) 0 « 0 ; 9 MM»jr (Mn<r^uMraDaiOiu) 

90m(Q0Mrs00p^ QtaOw (urmtoirmipfifiigu mjut) 0)Qiju0fm (SiigiOp unor0ta<rQ»im0i) arr'^ao# 
»>Sm0 0«o# Q*»Aigi9(gi»m ; 9«oi m>ir^^^tft9(giSimr0mmt ^^J0 (6 (g0>«Mir 

^mism’), vQf stLi^m fsma0fiw (ff000w) mmiisuuLit^(fi^ii awrv^a/ra 

srwr0iMmMrs) OftAggSaffimm. 

Some whu understand the mystery ot* time say that the Paramanma who 
possesses hve Pathains (the five remaining Rhuthus with the exreption of Memanda 
Sisrithii out of the six), the >2 kinds of Akrithis (the 12 months arc the 12 Akrithis), 
who is the father of all (as creating all) and who has the Oothagam lives above the 
abode of Gods, above all. .Some others declare the omnipresent one as the object 
placed in the car having six spokes in its wheel and drawn by seven horses. 

Mundagopanishad Second Mundagam P. 447 . 

g. Jimifii~00iS0»^ iSgvamA‘smr.(0im0<fi‘iJiii*m, *f0i 2 > «•« 2 , Mai 1 , «• 7); 

{iSssw^mmw) ; 07f« 90 ^fu'h Aktlr) ; (Qiop 

ui^ ^g^4tr'i/S4ir}: >j0 tstifOm/jfiirs 

flDM#ijULlc. cr. 


10. iuntfiiriiDirQ^) ^kuno^ iUntmh, 

; gjfuuigijut' u. (aii(y iia}f ’n) <id^'0>V / 

Jfgutk, 00(t»)9ii.‘, 0gS0UJt ofiigi-mo* 


amjr>0i utu>ttS(m0u> •mir 

®0U).>/i<r.f luirn ^/SO 


8. From him there gcncratcrl seven sense-organs (2 ears, j eyes, 2 nostrils 
and I mouth), their seven .\rchiscs (prakasas). .seven binits (Vishayas), seven homams 
and seven lokas. They were arranged in sevens in the heart. 

10. This Purusha (Paramatma) is this Jagath (world). Karmam, Thapas and 
brahamam or Paramamirtham. He is everything. Whoever realises that such Atma 
is in his heart undoes the avidya knot (ignorance) even in this life. 

Varahopanishad P. 409 . 

fip9)K0rBw Qfi0«ugtK 0^9 # 4,0 <M0f‘^Qiaiir,>o; ,yiju<bU^ i^0ar. *Of09 

(U>0^ ^SnMi/#0 •iMtfcfn* #uq«V^«u-iu m0tmQiBm9 O*rti.>»tuu(Sii,m0>. 

The six Chakrams such as the Moulatharam etc., arc the birth place of all 
Sakti. From the neck to the lop of the head is called the Sthanam of the Sambu. 


Varahopanishad P. 405 * 

g^0 tSg0m^mii9iMMtij ummfl0gm<D ojen/iatw# #u«ij0O««rMi(^04i 

^ 9mi0m. seiMW WM0x«s*r<7uMd040cir/M». ^mmsm urn mAmmiis^mu^umrMm* Q#(r«liff>u 
iJLjg(gi9m0m. munfit00m t«#0iu utsii 9ttt0dstOwmuu990^, 

In these spokes, the Nadis carry the 12 Vayus beginning from left proceeding 
to right, (clockwise). The Nadis are like clothes. They are said to be of different 
colours. The centre of the cloth is called the Nabi Chakaram. 
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Narada parivirajagopanlahad P. app. j 

«aii0u QttuLUf. *.«rf iMrjril 

CPdr(p«j0. nnnkmwmijp, »W0 mmt vffitmf. mmf$0kmC. 

*tmfihu^pu ludruaid ufid^trm^, uO^JkwmM utktAtmt 

uwm^. 1^0fit 0gfH»fifihutat ufi ufinmifwm^, ugr 

The shapes af the* i6 Mathiras arc as follows:—^Aharam> first; Oogaranii 
second; Magaram, third; Arthamathira, fourth; Nathain. fifth; Bindu> sixth; 

Ka 1 a> seventh; Kalatheetham, eighth; Saudi, ninth; Sandyatheetham, tenth; 
Oonmani, eleventh; Manonmani, twelfth; Pureethathi, thirteenth ; Thanumatyama, 
fourteenth \ Pathee, fifteenth and Para, sixteenth. 

Kalisaantaranopanishad P. 4x7. 

(0i»uufit^jfi mruiism) ufi^jpi (igi0jutli$.(giBg> ffim/fttm-iu 

(i^yrmfifitfi^ iampmn 9 ^ 9 fi mg*ut Q^iiQpsi, ^00^ Qumii Quutm tSp^ 

^ 4 hu uuirL.0otM iSrsr^iurmi^Oum ugu tSkuiau iStsrMOpji. 

These sixteen names destroy the ignorance of life surrounded by the sixteen 
Kalais. When once the ignorance is removed, the Parabrahmam shines like the Sun 
after the clouds are removed. 

Sareeragopanishad P. 357. 

a 

anri/, jfiOmR, awu, 441^ ^0 crdCia iSgO(gfis^. ••0i 
m»Afi 0 r 9 fU(y 4 (g,urgf,iLum, 0 ii,mtmmk, mudoa^, u00wmm9iu *U0 

mjfif (gugm ««#ii 0«oaM«i' ufitgrisr 4|« ^0fi0fi^mbmm ifi(gLJ00i(!0m0i. i)0u>^ 

0l<iigSuM0uigBiu iSg0itirii. 0I00(S 

Mind, wisdom, ego, Akasa, Vayu, Agni, Jalam and Uhumi—these eight are 
Prakritis. The tatvas are 23 such as the five sense-organs, Payu. Oopastham. hands. . 
legs, words, and the five senses touch, taste, smell, hearing and sight. The 24th 
tatvam is the imperishable man. The important tatvam is the Purusha. 

As it is said that an enquiry into the tatvas is very necessary. I give the 
tatvas below:—^The five tatvas of the Gnana Indiriams, the five tatvas :ror the Kar "** 
Indiriams, the five tatvas of Pranan etc., the five Satthus and the four Anthakaranas-- 
Total 24 tatvas. ' 

Vasudavamananam of Vivahasaram, Twentysixth Nirupagam, Page 168. 

(gfihugji*^^ 0fiSi»^*gga LMmmgOmgh^Oum 01 Q*gi»0O0m$MjgA 0fi^mmm 
( 7 # 0 ^aM- i-)i-^gQmifihHiu smQuifitAu tSgr^fi u^M(pNk g‘fi0g0 

gNiQfi& j(i0dsggm *0i40L.tuQ0mgU0. (S4) 0fi^mimmmgi», 

Varatopanishad P. .359. 

Am oNrJMr 00^^ (!guufi0gQ0^ggA Btti O0tgir. 

filigiri 9 (ffkmmr. jfmmMfigk Bgu0m0* mmmnmrm Os^A. 

«g^ ^md9 mAt (P>#«Au ^mifiUkmmB mo ofdt o^im^Aum 

smr g/ijp ; tSgg^fiatm ; ^Ctpgjfimm uOtiuififit 0imimggA Bfi^A mgd,^; 

*riO0 0fi0»ig/Bg Mu 

*• j 

t 

J*—.------— . . ... n . M 


•r ttt Tal. 
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lit iNktte Ittm tf ni tii ttM fltrMtin 


| P w i »0 t-rir u^lfOf(g0 fftsti: j/iSS «ra/, 4^ut9ii fgk^ mmj/ni, 

0Mt» Mgmmimhr fjpmjf 0# * tf^iQg »tiu» Qgtksi jfidttmpmOmm 

mk ^gSmmfiOfgkmA. ^ tulLjmmi (jguu/kpaQ^tmMi (!fimtktr/80(ftMtk. 


Some say there are a4 tatvasi others give $6 while yet others say there are g 6 - 
Listen to me carefully. 


Gnana Indirias or the sense Organs of superior type are five; The Karma 
Indirias or those of the lower type like hands and legs are five ; the pranas etc. are 
five ; Saptam etc., are five; Manas, Buddhi. Ahankaram and Chittain are four- These 
24 tatvas are recognised by those who have the seed of Brahma in them. 

• _ • 

Besides these, wise men recognise the five Pancheekrita elements, fire, air 

earth, water and Akasa, the three bodies such as Sthoola, Sookshma and Karana, the 
'three troubles such as Jakira, Swapna and Sushupti. So the tatvas recognised by 
the wise are 36. 


Varahopanishad P. 361. 


ffs# 00^iAs^L.m •wr 0 #«i, 

jgii mfuLurmi aVarirarair. ufi, 0(rmii. Qwfmw, gtmt (Offi00mni) 0 S 9 if 

t^smr crorjv O#irwj|O 04 ««r. (20rA, ffdgiijMTiimii, Qmt(tfUii, tmm, vgtiiLi t^iLdtut 

figOmmsi QMdimuu(DOm0m, «rud (g9tf0 dtttru Quits U0 ^fiirnwgii s/iflsfulMidsm 

s^gii, tSssimr ss0$tmoik iSgrd(ffm um0 Qpmp ffmimrsf^. S0^si Mom 0um wmp (gusism 
^mgpu. tSgrgu0u ^^sriJIiuu su^figQump s(gusism fjgmr0iu, Qus0s> «ttl00m>, mi-/i0»>, 

«B90i) ^I0SS0U j^ss ms tnOm S(g/Quifidkj gtuKiMgmmtsri^u, swm/buu tSgajgfisru, ^tSutmu 
Sdsmu ^mms^gu, smQgn^ii gtusi 9 Qsrsu jisiLssl. j^ggmgu, fidgmmr, suriti, ^Auik, m(f 
smm, JissBiQ0sm0Ssr, JiiQS, glifigur, s-Qumfitgak, stumf.Qtu siJSrsk s^kaps 

iSguuK, (g00ggs. Qsi00fdgm^0r, ssmgm 0^^0mAsur Q0gammg0igO0sf0 


Many mori; arc added to these tatvas. 

The six changes such as existence, formation, growth, change, lessening and 
decay are recognised. Six other changes such as hunger, thirst, ennui, lust, old age 
and death are als«) recognised. l*he six gosas recognised are, skin, blood, flesh, fat, 
nurrow and bone. Six emotions are recognised such as love, hatred, greed, lust, 
and selfconceit jealousy; the three jivas~Visvan, Thyjasan and Pragnan, the three 
gunas— 4 Satva. Rajas and I'hamas, the three Karmas—Praraptam, Ahamyam and 
Sanjitam, the five actions of the Karma-Indiriams or lower organs—talking, taking, 
walking, passing excreta and enjoying arc also recognised. Other actiems such as 
fixing conventions, endeavour enthusiasim, and arriving at definiteness, gladness, favour, 
friendship and disregard are also recognised. The eight directions, Vayu, Soorya 
Varuna, the twenty seven goddesses such as Atvani etc. goddesses. Agni, Indra, 
Upendra and Yama, Moon, Sathiirmeks Brahtta, Rudhira, Kshetringaii and Isvara— 
all these put together make up the gd Tatvas. j 


ri8 XinaamMlia Sagartn; fint iMk—FMrth Part ■ Tlia MledattoM to flntit mii ta Kanatto Hnia; 


Varahopaniahad P. 405. 

MW J|f«'0a* C^Mhr#va 

M^^iSw JiiMm QtaCi^t^fip^ i)yairud>0w/t^^g* 

u^ 0 iULnSBO 0 ^ttmjpi 0#irwwtju(S9^j», 

The bodies of all creation are 96 inches in length. In ..he centre of it is the 
Madhyapradesa two inches above and two inches below the Apanasthanam. 

To understand the 96 tatvas the lollowing quotations from Gurunool are given. 

ggaiiM ajnar. 

Q 0 irmt 00 rp(,V 0 i 0001mA 

Aalt-OtACBTip sqdnjili- ({pi9.tq u>s 9 
u)Lb(jpi^u$ cuff^so lonaa u)it 9 

Aamirus coira etrir^ 
oiAiAiuuib 

sili-Omcarxi scArC^ili.^ »^8Rff nSom^ 
sfiueviT tfiri&ftOsfTdMoiT ut^p^eir annS 
«L.i-Gcuncdbr(gg)i a^sSas mSi, 

Od^a^Qiuorp O^T(Arflain;P(fl|ai ^^Acuuts GutrirGp," 

§ew^ 

»jp(tptonSd> 6UIT# GujmlifA 
(^dPpQai iSjrn^tu^ snili^ 
cumiS^Al iScnua^lBiwJiTd) 

u>^tu(ipiTp (jpefer^g^cirOcu 
Geumi^^fl Ui 0 ai^fi sedbrG 

a^nnfasGcu ujdj<U(ipiT^ (jpadbri-ir toiurr 
Sffd>sGefTd)c\)R QiAiri9.6 Glht^» 

C(p<ior|9G4iA(r4dbr G^irsdbrggBip^^iDi ^ilonL.: Gus^Ge* '* 

SBOitw* »i®a. 

it 4BGutcirp ^cir||?uk6nAj L 9 inAiTaBiifa Gcir«lvi_ir 

ctf^pGutiarp GuirenpiuiTGANnl dilsau.. cipogto 
orGunkp ^c8r|9ioo^ <»#t«Ar$BI0p(a) BMjbii_ndb * 

Gjlii|^ij|ei 9 G^iTcArflDnv^ (tp^Piqib unf(§ 
snGiaeiirp ^eir| 9 utaRlP niOtAaNP iq«|giL.ifd> 
uejbranutujd} oiir^suiib nttGcirip. cuojjMn^ 
mrGiochp u/kfliVD iqdbti-Rd> 

uirifuG^ib Gcoircif^ ^(MirOta." 

^giA/l^gd) luadiaa |B&oaMnMa uailG aa. 

** (Ipuus (ipuugl ipuuj^ JfKUU^& 

OgLMJ OsittSaHh AiripuCMi 

G«lju Q«ra 9 p ^en^dptSilr 

9 UU cubaacu^ GumtCGuG^'^nGv ” 


llM: awkilm^.TMgm «f nu nd Um AtneUn ft IN Yid^ 


W^pu •l 4 £«ICU^^ LMllO (ig 

** orttida aMBM9(5 

(j^» «urO($^ «M&rflHenar 

i9#acgr GuilHucBr L9|pi!K5«9 OiudrGjpciiifii 

uaMsr^g; <UTOf)" 

^gin/l^idi iA^iu «aA£siai^€«^ uailG ib. 

** Kffcuir iOuairL^L. aipp^ SAi(ipL.jBr 
Oo^aar anaucnojIHii OumuuM($ uafiruoN 
ak.(«^ GiunuMA u 0 Gioesrc Gaacsni-aircir 
Gau^^car lanGau^i^ Gsu^ad^ ^^auGut ** 

4[§ii>g^aA >a^iu MiKaacu^aa^ uailG sil. 

** iiinGcuir<{^ Gsai^Giu wipu/tG^sisi 
GutfliGuMr fia>0ii»iiRiDi Gcu^^ luun^GtL 
uncoanau Q^ggrawnG^g un«piu uGio«s>»ii 
Gsnai&’iu aD>auaa)Ui«iB ann^ru ^^Va^Gcu *' 

'I'bt* following quotations in support of tlir above arc iVom the ffoly Bible. 
The seven branched candlesticks. Expd 25: 31. 3a. 

'* usruQutmtS^C}' aiibriaMa/tf v Mr<— Qut 0 tk* 0 ti^Ji< 

GwttMufiu^ Q^iimjuui— Ornttirdiii, ttkHre^iA. Outtit 

0#iuiuijui—GawarWfi) 

■§p 08 sr««r udeceedo- ^.*ju tiStirdfMr (jfimjf si/itii 

usm^figl^ 0^^e)i«rdGfjr Qfimjti .tfstir tojfi jd^i-GaMikOt*. fti. 

" And thou shah make a ran<liestick ol ptire K'dd ; id' ((rnteii »ork sliall ilie I'siidleKiick be 
made; his shah and his branches, his bowls, his knops* and liis Howei's, shall be oi the same. 

And Six branches shall t’omc out ut' the sides nf it; three luanrhes ul (he ■ aiulleHtick out 
of the one side, and three branches of the candlestirk out of the other side." 

The seven churches, the seven stars and the seven Angels. Kev. I. la, 13. 14 , 15.16 Ik ao. 

jlMutytSi €itkt/ii-Qm Qd94m *0jt0m0u JUfgikitmQuf^fi 

Qutm 0 ^^ad«rd 0 « 8 sra/u, 4|r«# tf.if .'fSns.'ciG wftufgfJa Qurjk 

^dsaaatliftdra*# uijprfts ^iMrgadOwruurareMiini/iA aMirGt_«r, ■ j|fai0aiM_a 1 idsasi uid>(gii Qmmi 

uAsMuGureiefia * es/*^ laasyewLfuGurawqia Q*itir0)UMjfiiil^0s>’ ^0(gmL.iiJ mmmmir ^dUmti 
8gn»a)g V» awmIiGoe*d0e#dt'. 

jyanr' iSgst^iatar Qmmraani Gw««l>0i>jt. <0(^a^j^ 

Ou 0 ik Gaeirar/^p £)«ify.^ 1 aN^ 4 .«raP 0 a/^- .aia^b' a»A 0: ir(ff uL0/i0ii.a%» 

«9iJ0dOsreiri|.0d#el. jfatk •(gi^arudi^nh Lffuuilu.^-. «ar0a»L.iu 

(uaia w^'-'Mwsb^'UU «Ys«e^d6(.tr 0iPiidbruGuea00a^^. i-ti Hi- 

miit 4 0drL. yt {if^%tl0/0fii0tdtiim i§ftt*94j/m0»fu> i.:^ Qlu««ir ^^j^aiirdgji 

st^tk g|ff«0ivjd«»vflVM Aatpif: dtrV •fit., JiMusJttk j00iM0m ; £ sakn^ 

0^^albrd0«0ik «fT 


• •• 
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Mule. 



“ And I turned tn see the voice that spoke with me* And being turned, I Mw seven golden 
candlesticks; and in the midst of the seven golden candlesticks one like into the Son of Man, 
clothed with a garment down to the foot, and girt about the paps with a goldbn-girdle. His head 
and his liairs were white like wool, as white as snow; and his e^'es were as a (lame of dre; 

And his feet like unto line brass, as if the3' burned in a furnace; and his voice as the 
sound of many waters. And he had in his right hand seven stars : and out of his mouth went a 
sharp two edged sword ; and his coimtenance was as the sun shineth in his strength, etc., etc. 

Write the mystery of the seven stars which thou sawest in my right hand, and the seven 
golden candlesticks. The seven stars are the angels of the seven churches; and the seven 
candlesticks which thou sawest are the seven churches." 

Similarly, in many places of the Bible we read about seven golden vesaels, 
seven trumpets, seven kine, the seven last plagues, seven spirits, seven seventies, seven 
seals, seven eyes, seven horns, seven heads, seven times seven years etc. 

The number is is also frequently used. We see them in the 21st and the 22nd 
chapters of the Book of Revsiation which admits of a philosophic interpretation. 

Rev. XXI. 11 - 23 . 

m 

p.tuffQfiiDir^ar infig/iih OifiiQs (tpskjpf mii—ids (jpmjff mf^Asmr 

« 

mnf^hVM€ilidr jy09« 13 jjpervirOttfA 

&iu QstrpfiB0p9(ga»L^uj ^(if0ijULLi^(gi0€r. 

fsmir^fidr um^vemdi j0mfiuwgmm^Bfi(g009Bt. ^mmmm Qt^ 

iuggatm(gmiuu um^gmrQ ^/uQugm^woiflm ugitgsRgmg^ 

mmggu.Qgor QuBgdrmum, Mg^JomturiLiih. 

^0 QugpQmgttou tSi^^fi(g0pgm. 

« 

^0m Jimnar jfm^dQstaH 

Jimim w^tw jimi/iQutjfi, gg/tggimi^iu jywoif 0<u iage«)a pgg 

Mg&u^gg mgmr^ 

Btg^S! tajS^eAwr j/mfiuggwsgr §^g^0mKi««fi^$gti Ji»»A*iHdguutli^fgi^m. 

Jiwfiurgii tu^figdgA, aart-faf^ *ifig«tigi»ii, ggmggm^ tggs^ii, 

Qggdia^sti, ujaafvew, vipgmjfi mmiimig^gmig, ^tku^w 

Hg^uggsti, ^gg^ikj^, ugQ^gtf^ »tgA, umtUgghi^gifi mamfi jj)«MM<lav. 

LukgtHggktQ miir^vus^iM udraRgaArin rw20ii^4»r ; ^diOear^g mgr^ggii 

^nS(g/i0£f. OgtsHgifmm OugmgggiSI{g/i^^/ 


V 


I 



Tie Seokifem Titfu et nia iii the Stnetne el the YaL 


Rev. XXI. xi>ai. 

** And her light was like unto a stone most preciousi even like a jasper stonCf clear as 

crystal; 

And had a wall great and high, and had twelve gates, and at the gates twelve angels 
and names written thereon, which are the names of the twelve tribes of the children of Israel; 

On the east three gates; on the north three gates; on the south three gates; and on the 
west three gates. 

And the wall of the city had twelve foundations, and in them the names of the twelve 
^)ostIes of the Lamb. 

And he that talked with me had a golden reed to measure the city, and the gates thereof 
and the wall thereof. 

And the city lieth foursquare, and the length is as large as the breadth ; and he measured 
the city with the reed, twelve thousand furlongs. The length and the breadth and the height of 
it are equal. 

And he measured the wall thereof, an hundred and forty and four cubits, according to 
the measure of a man, that is, of the angel. 

And the building of the wall of it was of jasper; and the city was pure gold, like into 
clear glass. 

And the foundations of the wall of the city were garnished with all manner of precious 
stones. The first foundation was jasper; the second, sapphire; the third, a chalcedony; the 
fourth, an emerald ; the fifth, sardonj’x ; the si.\th, Sardius; tlie seventh clirj’solyte; the eighth, 
beryl; the ninth, a topaz; the tenth, a chrysoprasus; the eleventh, a jacinth; the twelfth, an 
amethyst. 

And the twelve gates were twelve pearls; every several gate was of one pearl and the 
street of the city was pure gold, as it were transparent glass." 

Rev. XXII. a. 

•• mfiiSm fygmmn3$gu ummRtmr9 tSfUMm 

|lSeMff(j^t« ; JTJr wm 0m eafisMud ; jfm0 g-Uimt 

^iti9iuiMmL,B000e 

" In the midst of the street of it, and on either side of the river, was there the tree of life, 
which bare twelve manner of fruits, and yielded licr fruit every month : and the leaves of the tree 
were for the healing of the nations.” 

1 he use of the number 12 is given here in 12 gates, 12 angels, la tribes, 
12 foundation stones, la apostles, 13 thousand furlongs, the twelve times twelve cubits, 

I a precious stones, 12 pearls, the tree of life yielding 12 manner ef fruits and the 
1 a months. 

Besides these, we read of the 12 loaves of shewbread, 12 disciples, 12 
patriarchs, i a baskets, 12 hours for the day, the crown with 12 stars etc,, in many 
places of the Bible. 

Again the number of the redeemed is said to be 1,44,000 at the rate of 12 
thousand for each of the 12 tribes, as given in scripture* 

The foibwing verse shows that the number 24 also was of common use. 
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EamtieMHto. 


Rev. IV. 4. 

erairg 9mmt*mm*«/^(gk0m ; jD0u^^»r«ir0 CfiCiut 
mmr Oa/tnr turnfisK0^0^ ^Asm 9t*s«fiA QuttArQptf. (gif. ^i0 StAsr^mAttfiAr Oiami 
0i(gisi m«mQL.mr, 

“ And round about the tlirnne there were four and twenty seats: and upon the seats 

s 

I saw four and twenty elders sitting’ clothed in white raiment; and they had on their beads 
fivnvns of g«»ld." 

I'he following verse shows that 24 sacrifices were offered at the rate of two 

for each of the 12 tribes. 

#• 

Ezra VIII. 35 

\\Slmjouuil.(Si L^OTL-ai/ftfor ^MmusSsmrirm g)mffOmfA 

j^TAatTjifienfiiJl^^ti udr^sHaeirQ 41 ^ 

uitai SAirir-Tntiry ^ssir^u udirtaHjreirQ Ommrmifil 9 d u^hSlLQ OmjA 

tivfiii <yk^trdim^mm ueSvjfrmd O^gg^jS^^sm ** 


*' AI5;o tlic rliildrcn of those that had been carried away, which were come out of the 
captivity, ollWrcd huriu nnerhifts unto the God of Israel, twelve bullocks for all Israel, ninetj^ and 
s\\ rnin i, seventy and seven lambs, twelve he goats for a sin oflTering ; all this was a burnt oflTering 
unto the Lord,** 

* 

Again it iif sai<l in the 23rd verse of the 52nd chapter of the Book of Jeremiah 
that 9^> pnmegraiiiites were placed at the rate of 24 for each of the four corners in the 
bra/en sea or reservoir borne by the 12 brass oxen. 

“ 'I'hc 96 pomegranates were against the four corners.” 

T 4 ie numbers and calculations found in the above quotations are those 
referring to the tatvas of the Sthooln, Sookshmn and Karana Sareeras from very 
ancient times. In shorti they all refer to one and tlie same subject. All the divisions 
of this Pindam are applicable to the Andam. and those found in the Andam apply to 
those in Astrology* Music and Medicine. 

So these numbers have been used in PhysioIog3S Vedantam, Astrology* Music* 
Yoga Sastram and other important Sciences. , 

We know th.it the human voice .nnd the sounds of the Yal resemble eavh 
other. We noted how the)' are the same in measurements and calculations. We shall 
now do well to note the relation between the vibrations of a sound and the breath of 
man. 

4. How the vibrations of the sound of the Yal 

resemble human breath. 

We noted .some points as regards the resemblance between the Stheola shape 
of the Yal and that of the human boil3‘. Ne.xt. we proceeded to establish the resem¬ 
blance l>etween the tatvas of the Sookshina f^reera of man and those of the Sookshma 
Sareera of the Yal or diflerent sounds. Similarly, we must mW compara the motion 



%.4 




Hvlhil vHiiiliNi rt tt* iMid It tt« ird nmiUt kiaM kraatli. 


of oxygen which is the cause or the karanam for the human body with the vibrations 
of sounds in the Yal which resemble the movement of oxygen. As it is slightly 
metaphysical we note here only a few points which could be understood by intelligent 
people. 

We know that change of sounds is caused by the movement of oxygen. We 
all believe that this whole creation is the result of the words or Nathams which 
proceeded out of the sacred mouth of God or the first being. 

We have observed little children blowing soap bubbles by means of a stalk 
dipped in doap water or the milk of the wild ainanakku. When they blow gently 
through the stalk small and large globes .ire formed and disappear in the air. When 
they blow fast only small bubbles are formed, but big bubbles are formed when they 
blow with the proper force. As the bubbles last only for a minute we see little l-tiys 
Constantly repeating this process and enjoying it just as le.irned people observe the 
innumerable stars and planets in the sky and teel happy over it. We may see that the 
play of the Divine being exactly resembles this. Our ancestors have declared that His 
great delight was to produce numerous created beings with diiferent shapes, dilferenl 
measurements and different character. The Holy Bible says that when God breathed 
His spirit into the nostrils of the first man made of earth, he obtained life. Wc also 
know that every living being blessed with His spirit naturally propagates its own 
species. But it is not easy to understand Natham ami its minute vibrations, 'rhotigh 
ail mankind possess the same kind of sense organ.s—body, mouth, eye, nostrils and 
ears, and the same five senses of touch, taste, smell hearing and sight, yet men are 
different in colour, form.and character. 

Do we not wonder at the Gramophone which faithfully records in a wax 
cylinder at the back the words spoken through its wide mouth and which faithfully 
reproduces the whole thing ? Do they not reproduce by means of the apparatus of 
wirelMS tel^praphy placed on an elevkted ground words spoken hundreds of iniKs 
away? The very minute vibrations of sounds passing through air have their counter¬ 
part in letters and vice versa. The letters representing these sounds arc not diiferent 
iike the different letters of different languages we speak, but arc common to all sounrls 
of nature. The shape of these letters is found in the structure of every animate being, 
and every member of the vegetable and mineral kingdoms. The action, character and 
siM of every object i.s in proportion to this Prime letter. Wise men arc .striving night 
and, day to understand this Prime letter. Though we are unable just now to give any 
definite conclusions regarding it, we shall do well just to note a few external points. 

A man breathes z i ,600 times in a day of (k> Naligais night and day Similarly, 
our ancestors have said that tbc Sun comes round Mahameru 21,600 times in a day. 
The following quotations will throw light on the point. 


IlydltfayaiMil Upanialiad 
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^A)hv^ ^iHiuinu^ (Ult 600 ) ^pfi (j^Augpmu^ 

«irco ^mrmmiiQsirmfQ gjA^mr^ mmw^urn^m QpmjpiA mmat^pfig^mL^iu jfmrmmiiQmfmriB oAujp 
€»L.iu (m(rifims Qfi^^Stu) j/mmmii sMiOi^foirOi^jpi pirpuiHiui* S^pAr (fuJiApwA w^dlp 

apses mmfmOi^uuLJf.(giOp^. 

m 

■ 

Uommeni :—He says that the progression of the external Atma is decided by 
that of the Antaratma. For in a day of 24 hours the Sun conies round the Mabameru 
from left to right (Prathakshana). In one day oxygen circulates through the body as 
21,000 or, to be more accurate, 2i,Soo breaths. The idea is that the number of breaths 
can be decided by the position of the Sun and vtce versa. On this principle man's age 
is reckoned to be too years.” 

Varahopadfohad p. 401. 

Qas^fiQo) (SijurjgjgtS^^ea Sl(gu4^ 9se>St0£i 

( 31 , 600 ) u-tiri-aOp^. t 9 (iffi«StMmt-.»>th ^m/niarii) 

fiw ulf.uL^sff*irL-lr0^ilpm. g/wuesii (gmjpiaeA Ogmonu Hmg^mtL-rOpjfi. 9 #Gttw 
0gn u^i/ta sgifia^ii (ggn/DOdrpjg. MBfugsii auQun^ii »(bssggtmi—gfifi^. 

Lursii 9 a 8 ^fi 0 iO^ 0 tS»>^. 

Vomntent :—In this body by the motion of air there result 21,600 breaths* If 
the Prithvi Mandalam declines folds are found in the human body. If watery portion 
declines grey hair results. If the Thejas (brightness) declines hunger and glossy 
appearance also declines. When the Vayu declines continual tremor is caused, but 
when Akasa declines death results. 

Silappadikaram, Arangetukathai P. 84. 

“ ^sggif-am gamr ; tSmimUi Qfi^gSkj ufgtut m(t^^figwiSgagi^^& tSki 

MAjtlifirir cp^gg smggpi (7urw ^|«m_ liIvcSta MQfQpUmQlajmffiut fipAjpi mwigM^fugiu 
<m(tfQptKrQ»jgifiiu jpx«ari_flr0iru ^psMgf/ii §QgghMriH*p^ ^rffimavgmi 

0«(r«ar® p0 MpfirntguSm jgpfi(gp‘pm0ifi *ig0ja£i $>0 umgfiggigLjm^gSi anruuLifiu 

lu .19 agmi^eS dpijijg grmgaS$0»L.i(^OAfi£j iSgsmamurtif QimdQmwwa, M^filmgiutm^ : j^xair 
t-mg mgffimommuu «nl.9*gii./6iL<S 51 ^ 

Commettt :—The Dasa Nadis are Idakalai, Pingalai kc. The 724)00 Nadis of 
the Moolatharam, distribute themselves into the three main nadis, Idakalai, Pingalai 
and Shulumunai which are like the three partitions of a dried Peerkam fruit. Of 
these, with the exception of the Shulumunai in the centre, the breath of the two Nadis 
goes up by the two nostrils. On each side they stay for 6ve Naligais and they be¬ 
come 125 breaths in a Mathira. From each of these breaths a 12 inch VajU is 
generated, and of these 4 inches get wasted and 8 inches of Vayu or 8 digits alone 
are made use of by the body. This is the rule for the breathing of oxygen by the 
nostrils. A Mathira is one-eighth of 2^ Naligais. 

Here we have 24,000 breaths for 60 Naligais at the rate of 400 per each. 
But the common view is 21,600 breaths. There is reason to think that 31,600 is the 
least number of breaths of a man in a day and 24^00 is the most. We think that 
those who intend practising yogam must begin with 31,600 only. 
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Vcemesura Oollamudaian P. 19. 

** &.BKtaicir cSuMur^npnch GmotcoPOiai^ 

Gftir«fcr<l»<ur« iA^^Q^0in^ir^ 

AOiAcdbru 

(g)lpGU(§ia^j 9 Gff^tofl)iu/|ff 
OcuflKBff^^jti G«i)pp^g 6 uinj 0 
iA( 5 u> 0 Go) Gu($isi««^ii 4 S 
i£fikQ 94 Kpsa ^peumStt^Gpn^ 

UPoGio^^g GiA0aaj^0<u Guo^Gio.” 

(jp-«r) €SQuMfjiifi(gm/i^miu Qsm€JXitAA mtm^^sOsir^Q iS/cd^ihui^ 

^^L^iBfrujsg0S^d 0tii Qp^Mtar Qammmmr glafSaiL^pfiffiismr^ 5>0 4;Air#io aSfSOfijf/usdi^md^ 
nirtfimstuaii ^arQm mnri!(gOfi imD maifiammujai, no i§affim*»uauk maiu 

^9*9 9(5 fi/Bs, g>0 ^Qeotrm aaiusgptd(^ gf(g fi^OiaairmjSm. J^uucf ^mri^ 

matumgffS(jg^S 4 %»nr^mmff^{^ih ^(gfiaar Oiaakp/Ss. jfanri^ affiumaaRak Offsdf 

s^u SmfllQpi^jr(gfi *Qmrd>wau> mt^dSp/Sp^pfis, ^dp ^mrL^mntuscfim 

€tmiW0ih ^mjpi y( 7 forMir(u«jp« 0 *«L«^j»/ir nu.d(gii, Ou0i< 

•> 0^10 SQffUtt^tQtampfis. fiQrpntjsii-miti w Ou^is 
QtaApfi*. S)crf? jpatrufi/<i«>4>iO>m>Ou0«« ^ edil^p^ ms’<^-ai(m-.Owiirpfis. fjjmRittSaftii p o-w 
Qu(gis r^puLrpjf! ma.fli-m>(g€ifLQtpmp/8m. gjuQuwjp gisSkfspfiA grtSaitMmrm .ff/tmt-pp^gQpm 
Ogmppi-0kBam> gi(g«pufii. 

(Jornment .—I shall give the method of calculating the true measurement for 
time, placing the sacred feet of God against my cheeks. The Rusi stars for the ruler 
of the world are the planets Saram and Iravi (Sun/ The exhaling breath during the 
day is 30 Naligais and the inhaling breath during the night forms 30 Nuligais. This 
60 Naligais is one breath to the Andanayakan (God). This simple breath to the man 
is one day. In the same manner 21,( 3 (M breaths .ire one day to the Andanayakan. 
The calculation about the breath of the Andanayakan applies also to Gods, planets, 
Rishis and Munis also. One of the breaths of this Andanayaka will be equal to 31,600 
of those of the Bhulokanayaka (Man). If we multiply this 21600 by 80 we get 
17,28000 years or Kretayugam. Threthayiigam is obtained by multiplying it by 60 i.e. 
12,96000 years. Dvaparayugam is 8,64,000 years obtained by multipl3ring it by 40. 
Kaliyugam is 4,32000 years obtained by multiplying it by 20. The present year/is 
3179 years before Salivahana in the Kaliyugam.’* 

The time that the Sun takes to go rouud Maha Meru 21600 limes is reckoned 
as one day. In other words, a day in the life of man is reckoncil as one revolution 
for the earth and one breatli for the Sun, So the 21600 Rechaka Fooraka days be¬ 
come one Pariviruthi for man or 60 years. Two of this Pariviruthis form a Kala- 
chakaram^ This is reckoned to be the full life of man. This is equal to two days for 
the Sun. In astrology the years for the direction of the Nine Grahams is said to be 
120 years. One breath or one revolution of the Sun is a day of 34 hours for man. 
Man breathes 31600 times a day. So 21600 human days are one day for the Sun. We 
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understand that according* to the old rule, what applies for the Andam holds good for 
the Pindam also, there is a connection between human breath and the revolution of 
the Sun. On the same principle, if we reckon a day to be 6o Naligai's, a Nalig^i to be 
6o Tharparais, and a Tharparai to be 60 Vitharparais, a day is equal to 2,i6iOOO 
Vitharparais. So man breathes 31,600 times at the rate of one breath for 10 Vithar- 
parnis. Likewise a day has 24 hours, each hour has 60 minutes and each minute 60 
seconds or 86,400 seconds for the whole day. Here man breathes 31,600 times a day 
at the rate of one breath for 4 seconds or 15 breaths for a minute. 

Because there is a certain amount of resemblance between the Sthoola and 
the Sookshma .Sareera of man and shape of the Yal and the Swarams and Srutis of it 
wc presenme that there must be some resemblance between human breath and the 
number of vibrations of a sound in the Yal. We know that if we want to twirl a 
small vessel lilled with water without spilling any of the water we roust do the 
twirling very rapidly. So also if we twirl a rupee placing it in the open palm of the 
hand we must twirl it with a force more rapid than is necessary to bring it to the 
ground. On the same principle the revolutionary force of the Sun, that of the Earth 
or the Andam, which rotates by the force and gravitation of the Sun, this Pindam 
which c.\ists by the rotatory force and gravity of the earth and that of the Yal which 
resembles it must be in a proportionately declining ratio. 

It takes 316000 Tharparais for the earth to revolve round its own axis. This 
is one day. A man breathes 21606 times during the day. This is a tenth of 2,164)00 
Vitharparais for the day. If 21600 be the breathings of a man in a day, the number 
of vibrations of the Yal must be 3(600 or a tenth of it. In other words the Thara 
Sthai Shadjam, the highest of the three .Sthayis—Mandaram. Madhya and Thara— 
sliould have 2160 vibrations per second. As pitch increases at the rate of 1, 3 and 4. 
for the three Sthayis so the number of vibrations of the 3 Shadjams shou)d be as 
follows: 2160 for I'hara .Sa, loSo for Madhya Sa and 540 for the Mandara Sa. The 
Biiishing Sa of the Mandara Sthayi should be reckoned as Athara Sa. The finishing 
Sa of the Madhya Sthayi should be the Madhya Sa, and the finishing Sa of the Tara 
Sthayi the Thara Sa. ' 

We know that a man who earns 60 Ra. a month and spends 30 Rs. saves Rs. 30 
but^that the same man spending Rs 70 a month is a debtor to the extent of Rs 10. 
.Similarly, our ancestors have declared that a man who has been blessed with 120 
years of life at the normal rate of 21,600 breaths oer day wilL shorten his life if he 
breathes more than 31,600 times a day. but will lengthen it in proportion to the 
number of breaths he saves in a day. They have also struck a note of warning and 
said. If the Katai is lessened life is shortened." Note also their words “forget not 
to turn the breath through the right nostril." They say this because they clearly 
understood that we spend twelve and save four inches of breath out of 16 inches 
breathed through Soorya Kalai while we waste four inches of breath by receiving 13 
inches and letting out 16 by the Chandra Kalai. The following quotations clearly ex* 
plain this 
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RomMichl Sootram. toopadalSi. 

** cuiwrav \tk0<unM^ iSAlQuin^ cu^^G^cirn Mtkuait Owir 

iQta ^updKtajp ABwcmGciIl- O^^sOor in^fiCtuKHkB 

&jira tfftj^irctPd) mtQcwiA^aia i!9i9.iiJpBiA siBfUfA fiuir 

Ifira pto^i^chOciT M^acuMT cwb^o)(ip^ 0«fii^^L.R<kj ” 

Romarichi Sootram xoo padal ja. 

cunfal 9 iuip uctrcrf^acSny. atclOcir 
cudrclP Mp a9i-ui4)(lcuir gcAiScir 
(kiciiAtSIp Grafari9J-(ip lo^Opirctr QiuirJ 
a.j)pU 0 lotf-pnGcir u 0 ^ 

ifijfirp cffcui^pirctr u( 8 r«p 0 cdbrG 
oirfaarOT Giodror «mb 4 . 

(kiMaa^ uctraPfahri^A H^s 
cr^p4P iuCl. iDiJii S^mCi urnGv. 

o 

Here the lines *' ufim(f(S'^ ^tmO Mmp sr»»i^^rde umrmflM«m 9 '* 

explain the allusion' to the fact that when Kali who was m very conscious of her 
superiority in dancing challenged the whole world in that art Natesa, in order to teach 
her a lesson# danced with his left foot up and thus conquered her. Here he teaches 
mankind always to practise the excellent system of breathing in the Soorya Kalai (i6 
breaths) without breathing in the Chandra Kalai which is the arosam of Sati. The 
following lines also indimte this idea 

Mnli9.iu aspio Gffsi^^Ga/ 

^hAAl. Akn^pcunn 
psGco jprrl^Sib axuriuio 
mnli^Giu wrpto wiS^p upa^ 
plOpiriA adr(gi9.^ paaini at^tan^pnOm. 

They have indicated secrets like these in various places by many analogies 
and illustrations. They have also written extensively about the Yoga Shastra which 
treats about the control of breath and obtaining eternal life and the rules relating to 
its practice. Again# knowing that the deep sighing in times of trouble and sorrow and 
the abort breathing during sleep# anger and actions of lust lead to an increase of the 
number of breaths and lessening of the number of dajrs they# like a bird caught in a 
flood eschewed such actions and concentrated their attention in the art of breathing. 
We know that as a result of their penance they lived longer than ordinary men. If 
the letter Om be taken as one Mathira# they recommended, that one should inhale a 
Mathiras of breath# suspend the respiration for 4 Mathiras and exhale 1 Mathira# 
They laid down rules for improving this kind of respiration, gradually and also had 
SMthiras to ba repeated during the process. They gave out easy suggestions for the 
practice of the same in accordance with the words. ** a «» * aw w ijiiit fig d m sdp ni aoR 
ur#” We know how we commonly inhale and exale. But the process of sn^^fndfng 
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breath is net commonly knovm. So we must first practise the process of inhaling 
according te the Mathira of the letter Om and exhaling proportionately and suspend 
the breath in the middle. The Mathiras should be increased gradually for every 
separate function. As a first step they appointed that the Gayatri with three divisions 
should be practised in the three processes of Rechakam, Pooragam and Kumbagam. 
Instead of understanding the secret of this, what shall we say of those people who 
catch hold of their nostrils and repeat the Mathiras with their mouths open? How 
will they obtain the benefit of it ? If the secret is first known many may successfully 
practise it. 

It is said that he who repeats io8 Gayatris per day is held in esteem by his 
dead ancestors and the goddesses. When we think over this we find if a man reduces 
his 31600 breaths per day 200 times, he should breathe 108 times a day. In other 
words he saves 200 days in i day or he makes one year of his life into 200 years. The 
following is what sage Patanjali says about it. 

** iEiri|5'(3o)iu (Sutr^cuirmi (Sft6B8fiujiT^ih 6i94^L.ir 
lariDi MOV mrriPGuojiq u>ff|pL.iT 

OsumiSo Gssrjg^rTssr cS^Gujia 

uMTuj^^ OOTOumiLi 

AJDiiBiTai Gj|^L.nOoiTcir ^tpco ntrif. ^^Qoi 
GanannoiT^ euno Gsupu un^«h <3eujpi-.fr 
offffun cGenroirufr^ eS^uSjp 

oiT((^GO(§ fiitB* o^iT^euiruj tSmiiioOut ’* 

7 'he great sages who practised this excellent Yogam, though they appear to 
have given up everything connected with this world, they never gave up the Yal and 
its sweet ganam. When their body got h«»ted owing to their difficult practice of 
respiration they played on the Yal and returned to their normal condition by the help 
of its sweet music. We know that when we sing the seven Swarams in Aroganam 
and Avaroganam and say many Ravai Jati Varisais we have to do the three practices 
of Rechakam, Pooragam and Kumbagam in excess contrary to nature. We also know 
from experience that suspending the breath abnormally leads to the swelling and 
bursting of some parts of the body. Therefore when we say that in singing our breath 
must not exceed one tenth of the total number of normal breathings, and that for the 
sake of distinctness when we gradually increase the speed in singing the number of 
vibrations of the sounds we use should be one-tenth of the whole 21,600 breaths, we 
state a fact that is agreed. 

We are able to make ganam in j Sthayis only—two above the Athara Sa and 
one below, that is Mandara Sthayi.. In these three Sthayis, ganam it made in 
14 Swarams only, 4 in the Mandara Sthayi, 7 in the Madhya Sthayi and 3 in Thara 
Sthayi as for as Kaikilai. This is in accordance with the practice of the ancient Tamils 
whsk iilade their Ganam in the 14 Kovais. These are the very 14 Srutis mentioned by 
BhiPsta (V century A. D.) as having been practised in this earth. Only veiy few 
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rarely practise the it Swarams of the three Sthayis. Though sounds may be 
possible in the wires above the Thara Sthayi and below the Mandara Sthayi, yet the 
compass of the human voice being restricted to the three Sthayis only we may reckon 
the number of vibrations for sounds within that compass alone. For the sounds 
above and below we may double the number of vibrations and halve them respectively. 
Though our calculations are approximate here yet we made bold to say this knowing 
the truth of the old adage that what is true of the universe is true of the body and 
what is true of the body is true of the Yal. 

We have given before 540 vibrations for the Athara .Sai 1080 for the finishing 
Sa of the Madhya Sthayi and 3160 for the finishing Sa of the 'I'hara Sthayi. In like 
manner, the length of the Yal from the Meru to the Mettu as well as the trunk of uen 
measures 4 spans by each man's hand. Assuming that a span is 8 inches, we have 
reckoned the four spans as 3a inches or 48 digits and the length of the string of the 
Yal as 32 inches. The half of the 33 inches is 16. We have given measurements and 
calculations for the Swarams, Srutis and minuter Srutis up to Madhya Sa, taking 
Athara Sa to be at the 16th inch. From this it is clear that the Yal should be cons¬ 
tructed according to the measurements of the player's hand and the Swarasthanams 
should be proportinately marked to suit his hand while any other measurement will 
be inconvenient. Swarasthanams of a Yal which is either over or under 4 spans of 
the player will not suit him as they may be too long or too short for his fingers. 
Swarasthanams will not also sound accurate if the measurement is less than 4 spans. 
Sweetness and accuracy of sound will result only if the measurement is correct. 

5. How the Tamils were advanced in all sciences. 

We may doubt whether the ancient Tamils were so efficient in Isai Tamil and 
other sciences. Many Tamilians knoW that sages like Ahastya, Thirumoolar, Chatta- 
muni and Matchamuni have spoken about very minute points in the four sciences of 
Medicine) Vatham, Yogam and Onanam. '1 he most important of ail these, namel3' 
Vatham and Yogam are called by the same name owing to their close resemblance. 
In the $00 Paripadals of Ahastya where he makes mention of the names of Brahma 
salts we may find the numbers 1. 1, 3. 5. 7. 10. 3$ and 96 which also suit the Sthoola 
Tatvas. 

We find from many sources that similar precious numbers are mentioned in 
Astrology also* This reminds us of the big Siva temples, the images found in them 
and many buildings made of granite alone in the Tamil Country built on principles of 
the science of Architecture and Sculpture practised by the ancient Tamils. If we 
observe the dimensions of the temples and their surrounding courts we may see their 
resemblance to the measurements, of our Sthoola Sareeram. Just like a tailor who 
makes a coat with only the measurement of the neck given, our ancestors were 
capable of writing the picture of a man with only the circumference of the small 
finger as a clue. With the help of a lock of hair picked up from the flowing river and 
its length they were able to reproduce the ordinal of the ^msel. Measurements like 
these and adenoes dealing with them seem to have been abundant in the Tamil 
language. 
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They seem to have had seme conventional terms for the silent letter Om, and 
for each of the live letters Na, Ma, Si, Va and Ya. For example, the letter Om has 
been known as Yakaram, Vyttham, Thaltham, Mathu-Kalanjam, Navalatham, Oopani* 
galtham and Pathilkaram; the letter Na has been otherwise called Brahmala,. 
Chathuram, Nicharalam, Tharalathakam, Vindulam, Vilachalasam and Kalavitham; 
the letter Si has been known by the several names of Rudrangam, Sivarangam, 
Naduvanaipati, Vilaichapasarikam, Thayadakam, Noanpuram, Nadapatham and 
Niruvi; similarly we see from their literature that different names had been given for 
similar letters, Tatvas, Astrological names, Green leaves. Metals, the X20 compounds 
of metals, the nine poisons, the 64 drugs of China, living beings which walk, fly or 
creep and grass and herbs and other species of the Vegetable Kingdom. 

When we closely observe the names given to the five elements—fire, air, 
earth, water and atmosphere, the names of the five sensory organs—body, mouth, eye, 
nostrils and ear and the names of the five senses of touch, taste, smell, hearing and 
sight, the brevity of the names, the beauty of the words and the sweetness o' their 
sound strike us prominently and indicate the excellence of the Tamil language. Many 
other more precious words, words relating to tatvas and other conventional terms 
have gradually disappeared and foreign words have usurped their places* We are 
aware that commentators of ancient Tamil works, later writers of fiction and translators 
introduced a number of foreign words and hybrid words, changing the names of 1 'amii 
works into foreign ones and mutilating them in many different ways- 

Similarly there are people who claim many Tamil words as belonging to - 
their own language. For example ' Kattam' has become * Kadam ‘ Thattam', 

'.Thadam ‘ Vattam * Vadam ' Kannam *, ‘ Kanam ' Atthai *, ‘ Athai * Putthu', 

' Puthu *; ' Thattha ’, ‘ Thatha‘ Thakkai‘ Thahai‘ Mutthu', * Muthu', and so on. 
These are examples of hard consonants losing their reduplication. .'I'here are 
examples of hard consonants mixed with vowels and other consonants becoming soft 
in other languages. We have noted on pages 336 & 3)7 how the hard consonants 
o, o, u, §, u and pt becom soft when placed before gnd after the soft consonants'^ 
■>, O, **'< S' and or. There are many Sanskrit writers of Dictionaries who without 
understanding the pronunciation of Tamil lyords converted them^ wholesale into 
Sanskrit words. 

The ancient Tamils had separate Dictionaries to explain the words in the 
sepkrate sciences they had. I'hough l3ral Tamil had a separate dictionary they had 
also separate ones for Medicine, Astrology, Music, Physiology and other sciences. 
Of these the dictionaries referring td the words used in lyal Tamil, laai Tamil and 
Naitaki Tamil and other sciences were destroyed by the sea. In spite of this whole¬ 
sale destruction, some words and Sootrams which remained in the memory of those 
Tamils saved from the general deluge came into use. Even those words were found 
to be difficult for use in course of time and forgotten and the result was the large tm- 
peetation of foreign woids into the language. 
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We noted before how many of the rare ideas of Isai Tamil used in South 
Madura 12000 years ago and names of Ragas were changed into the foreign language 
so much so it is doubted now whether such ideas ever existed in the Tamil-^literature 
at all. In spite of the fact that the work of Saranga Dev in Sanskrit advocating aa 
Srutis in the octave and giving different names for Ragas, recognising 9 and 13 Srutip 
respectively for Sa-Ma and Sa-Pa on the principle of Vadi and Samvadi was written 
in complete ignorance of measurements of Swarams, the system of Alakus of Srutis 
and the laooo ancient Isais, confusing the true ideas of the Karnatic Music, yet the 
first Ragam Chempalai Pun or Sbankaraparanam used by the ancient Tamila from 
time immemorial, Padumalai Palai Pun or Karaharapiriya, Chevvali Pun or Thodi, 
Arooinpalai Pun or Kalyani, Kodipalai Pun or Harikambodi, Vilari Pun or Nata-Bhai> 
ravi, Thara Pun or Thodi without Panchamam and a few other Ragas—all these are 
preserved in use even at the present day. 

We are aware also that there is some kind of relation between some facts of 

« 

astrology, and some ideas of the Sthoola, Seokshma and Karana Tatvas of the human 
body with the calculations for the Swarams, small Swarams. Srutis and minuter 
Srutis of Karnatic Music. 

Though the traditional Musicians of South India have been unable to under> 
stand the works containing the minute amsams of Music, yet, many of the ancient 
puns have been preserved by them alone. In spite of this, the disappearance of 
principles of the science which enables -.one to compose new ragas and correct the 
errors in the old caused the confusion about the aa Srutis advocated by foreign writers. 

Those who realised that more Srutis than the la half Swarams were used in 
the Ganam of the Tamils put down the number of Srutis as aa< They gave cal¬ 
culations to show they were derived by the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma principles and by 
the principles of f and We pointed out in the second part how these calculations 
could never agree with Karnatic Music: 

We also examined the calculations of Srutis according to thp eminent system 
of Sarnga Dev. He says clearly that Swarams should stand in their moat natural 
order and should have their calculations according to Geometrical Progression. He 
has said that the three Sthayis—Mandara, Madhya and Thara—should stand in the 
proportion of 1:2:4. 

But without understanding the secret of the Vattapalai system wnich divides 
the Sthayi into la Rasis and 24 Alakus and makes ganam in them with 2 Alakus less 
in Vilari and Kaildlai, nor the ganam of the Tamils nor the four kinds of Yal, he gives 
23 Srutis for the octave, says they change the graham and become Shadja, Madhyma 
and Gandhara gramams, declares that the Gandara gramam has gone up to the 
celestial regions and confuses the Neythal Yal Alaku ssrstem of 4» 3, a, 4,4, 3, 3 with 
Shadja Gramam. If he had said there were 34 Srutis instead of 33, that the Inai 
Swaram Sa-Pa from any given Rasi has y Rasis or 14 Srutis, that Sa-Ma has five 
Rasis or 10 Srutis and that two Smtis should be lessened in Vilari'and KaikiUl there 
could never have been any donbt about the number of Smtis in an octave. The 
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Lakshanama -and arrangements for Ragas and the names given to them having as 
Srutis as the basis quite contradict the Karnatic Ragas handed down by oral trans¬ 
mission and sung-at the present day. 

We were compelled to give our own opinion as regards Srutis and their 
calculations seeing the mischief caused by the measurement of f for Pa and | for Sa 
carried to the‘west 2500 years ago and the doubt and confusion caused by the writings 
of Bharata and Sarnga Dev and the other advocates of 22 Srutis who came after them. 
Our object is for the purpose of removing these doubts. We are aware that oxygen 
in the air in course of time eats up even an iron pillar though the old world saying is 
‘‘ can the iron pjllar be eaten up by white ants ? " A piece of iron eaten up. by air is 
as brittle as a mud pot. So, for fear that the truth of the Karnatic Music prac|tised by 
the ancient Tamils and the minuteness of Isai Tamil may altogether disappeai^ we are 
constrained to make mention of the 12 Swarams of Ayapalai, the 24 Srutis of Vatta- 
palai and the minute Srutis made mention of in their ganam. 

Though our making mention of a thing that had been in use for 12000 years 
and over may appear novel, we had to refer to the ancient glory of Isai Tamil—one 
of the divisions of Muttamil—and assert our rights at a time when antiquity is dis¬ 
carded and things belonging to others are claimed as their own. Not to do so will be 
derogatory to the position of a Tamilian. 

Moreover, when we were making researches day and night for many years as 
regards the system of composing a Ragam from a given Moorchana we heard the dis¬ 
couraging remarks of many expert musicians who said, “ this man is music-mad ; let 
him not trouble himself on the subject any longer; one may mea.sure the seven seas 
and fix their limits but it is impossible to fix rules for a ragam which is generated 
from the seven Swarams; it is a waste of labour; this is possible with God alone and ; 
not with man; I have wasted 20 years of labour on this impossible subject.’' Such 
remarks were made by different persons. When Mr. Louis Dickinson of the Cambridge 
university and Mr. R. C. Travelian paid a visit to our place in the middle of January 
1913 for the purpose of gathering some ideas as regards Indian Music, after a number 
of enquiries they asked if we had any system of composing a Ragam from a given 
Aroganam and Avaroganam. We placed before them bur manuscript describing the 
principle of making a Ragam out of a Moorchana and writing a Geetam for the same 
giving the Jivaswaram, Grahaswaram, Vivadi Swaram, the system of singing it and the 
various combinations of Swarams. They were surprised and said *' We have travelled 
through the whole of India. When we made enquiries from Vidwans in many places if 
they had any definite system for composing ragas, they invariably answered that such 
a thing was possible in the case of only a favoured few who might be considered 
incarnations of the Deity and who did it from their own experience and that there was 
no such written system.” They further requested us to send them a copy of this book 
as soon as it was ready. 

It is necessary that the calculations for Srutis should be given prior to the 
system of composing Ragas. It is but just that the doubts as regard the Srutis that 
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exist in India and wther places must be first cleared before establishing the true 
system. So there arose the necessity of examining the theories of different writers 
and giving our opinions on the same. 

Thopgh our efforts in the direction of the system of composing Kagas extended 
for 15 years, they did not obtain fruition, till the year 1909 aud that also providentially. 
The definite system of making Ragas will soon be published as the Second and the 
Third books. We found out later on that that system was the one in use in ancient 
Isai Tamil. After we tried the truth of this system by practical demonstrations we 
had to declare to the world that a comparison of the 12 Swarams of Ayapalai in use 
in ancient Isai Tamil, the 24 Alakus of Vattapalai and the ganam with 2 Alakus less, 
the Ragas of the ancient Tamils and those in use at the modern day with our own 
practical experience enabled us to say that the modern Srutis were the very Srutis of 
Isai Tamil that were practi.sed by the Tamils in South Madura and those of the Three 
Sangams and that the calculation for their minute Srutis were exactly the same as for 
the minute Srutis we used now. 


II. The calculations for the Swarams, Srutis and minute Srutis 

and the Puns in which they are used. 


I. General remarks on the Seven Swarams of the 

twelve Rasis. 


We know that Tamil was the spoken language in South Madura, spoken of 
by all for its excellence as ‘ Thiruvidam', in the .Seven islands belonging to it and in 
the 49 provinces of these seven islands (at the rate of 7 for each), and that the three 
angams of Tamil--lyal, Isai and Natakam —and other sciences were practised by the 
ancients. We noted in Part i that these 49 provinces formed Lemuria, that it was now 
submerged in the Indian Ocean, that the ancient inhabitants of Lemuria were now 
scattered in different countries and that many of the Tamil words spoken by the 
Tamils of the country known as Lemuria were now found mixed in other languages- 


There is reason for us to surmise that to the exclusion of the many rare ideas 
of Isai Tamil which were the result of the patient labours of the ancient 'I'amils, some 
of the most common of the amsams such as the twelve Swarams of Ayapalai spread in 
other parts of the world when the 1'amil country was destroyed by sea. 


When we understand that Western Musicians have heard even the apes 
which escaped from Lemuria and reached the near shores singing the 12 Swarams (the 
chromatic scale) in order, our remark that the remnants of those saved from Lemuria 
made their ganam in the 12 Swarams of Ayapalai is nut very surprising. 

The following extracts show that monkeys reproduce the 12 Swarams of 
Ayapalai and that other living beings are also fond of Music. 

Art of teaching as applied to Music : Page 97 ,98. 

insects and some few spiders arc the lowest animals which voluntarily produce any 
sound, and this is generally effected by the aid of beautifully constructed stridulating organs. 
The sounds thus produced consist, I believe, in all cases, of the same note repeated rhythmically. 
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'rhe auditory hairs with which Crustaceans are provided have been seen to vibrate in 
response to musical sounds; as also have the antennae of gnats. As we ascend the scale of 
mammalian development, so is the capacity for appreciating differences in musical sounds 
increased, until we reach the Hylobates agilis, an ape having many characteristics in common 
with man. According to Mr. Waterhouse (" general introduction to natural History of Mammalian 
Animals,” by W. C L. Martin)^ this gibbon possesing an extremely loud but musical voice, 
appeared to him to ascend and descend the musical scale in exact half-tones, idid he was sure that 
the highest note was the exact octave to the lowest; and he continues: “ I do not doubt that a 
good violinist would be able to give a correct idea of the gibbon's composition, excepting as 
regards its loudness.' Professor Owen who was a musician, confirms this view and says that this 
gibbon alone of brute mammals, may be said to sing.” 

f 

Were it not beyond the scope of this work, it would be easy, and in some respects prolit- 
abie, to tr||ce the evolutionary process by which the gibbon, in arriving at his chromatic scale, 
proves the general truth of the assumption that in proporlion to the complexity and age histori¬ 
cally of the organism is the discrimination of degrees of pitch in musicai sound developed* We 
have however, referred to the facjt (sec. 74) that in the more advanced mammals the several 
stages of mental progress are all passed through (though more rapidly in the life of the individual 
itself than in the iower formsX and it is this fact that enables even young children not only to 
imitate accurately sounds heard but to label mentally their relations one to another.” 

From this extract we understand the apes of Lemuria as well as men were 
singing easily the 12 Swarams of Ayapalai or those used in the modem 7a Melakartas. 
The following stanza from the Aychiarkuravai -of Silappadikaram shows that the 
daughters of herdsmen sang Grahaswaram on the Sa-Pa principle antiphonally, which 
is a proof for the efficient state of m nsic at that time 

** uuk^ioirs sf siPout 

su0sir(ip«op(luj siis9ujff—stifsrfWun 

oFcnli iSqitiuii cnoMMnlt^sh 
iSshoDjpooiuu usi10l-8li undr." 

The music of those days appears to have been very eminent judged from the 
systems of Vattapalai, Thirikonapalai and Chathurapalai.' In addition to these palais 
they have given the number of Srutis, their concordance and the Swarams that are 
discordant with one another. They have demonstrated from their practical experience 
that if the discordant Swarams are retained the Ragams become lifeless and useless. 
They were able to control even elephants by singing Puns in strict accordance to 
rules. They were able to make cobras come out of their holes and dance with their 
h^ods extended and let them off*. They were able to melt e yen the hardest of hearts 
with their music. They praised (goddesses with tlieir. music and obtained what tlmy 
desired. Just to show that they should, avoid in their.music r!l Vividi Swarams if 
they wanted to obtain what they desired they have laid down the rules ** 
amp ** and ** Sdrp wfsni 0 *«kjp Oup 

m I, lar y k,” 
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ThMe who have not realised the excellence of these rules have got into the 
habit of adding Vivadi Swarams in their ganam thus spoiling the beauty of ancient 
ragas. To those who use such mixed Swarams these rules may appear hard. To 
those who strictly adhere to the Margham these infringements are Desikam. But to 
those who habitually infringe tne rules and practise Desikam. these become Desikam 
of Desikam. The ganam of the ancient Tamils is Margam. Ws have clearly said in 
Part III hew this is the best system containing rules for composing innumerable 

Ragas and for correcting the errors that had crept into the eld ragas. 

* 

We have dealt before about the different kinds of Yal used by the ancient 
Tamils, the 12000 Isais sung by them, the 12 Palais that are obtained by the change of 
Grahaswaram, the seven Primary Palais and the fact that these are the modern ragas. 
We have also given tables dealing with the Ragas for the ; Swarams, the 12 half 

swarams and the 34 Srutis. 

We have also noted how these calculations are also found in the sciences of 
astrology, medicine and ph^’siology. It now beliove.s us to give the mathematical cal¬ 
culations for the 13 Swarams of Ayapalai, the 34 Srutis of Vattapalai and the minuter 
Srutis occurring in the various Puns. 

We have proved before that the Swarasthanams obtained by assuming Sa-Pa 
to be I of a wire and Sa-Ma | and multiplying them ad. lib. necessitate an addition 
here and a subtraction there and therefore they are false. Now it becomes our duty 
to give the right calculations for the right Swafasthanams. 

So we shall do well first to speak about the seven Swarams of Isai Tamil, 
next about the 12 Swarams of Ayapalai and the 24 Srutis of Vattapalai, next about 
more minute Srutis and lastly to point out where such Srutis are used In modern 
Ragas with foreign names. 

We have spoken about two ^ints which should be primarily considered in 
determining Srutis, (see P. 431 Part II). These two points should be first con*> 
aidered here also. They are 

(1) The system of Sarnga Dev for determining Swarams and Srutis, and 

(3) 'The system of f for Sa-Pa | for Sa-Ma adopted by Western Musicians 
as well as a few Indian Musicians. 

We may perhaps think that the calculations given by writers on Srutis are 
correct according to these two systems. 

We see that Sarnga Dev has adopted the principle of Geometrical Progression 
both in determining the Srutis aiid in the relation of the three Sthayis and bases his 
system of changing the graham also on the same principle. 

But he gives the number of Srutis to be 33 in aSthayi and gives names of 
Ragas and Ragalakshanam accordini^y without saying that the Tamils made ganam in 
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the 22 Alakus lessening 2 Alakus in Vilari and Kaikilai. From the calculations we 
see that when we divide the r)rtave into 32 even Ma and Pa do not obtain the proper 
measurements. 


Other writers without adopting the excellent system enunciated by Sarnga 
Dev and at the same time being unwilling to give up the number 22i determine the 22 
Srutis by multiplying the Fa and Ma nr jj and if of the Veena. Not two of them agree 
in their calculations. 

This necessitated the enquiry whether a system which all could adopt really 
does exist and the demonstration of it. 

4 

If we could only fix our attention on some of the stanzas found in Isai Tamil 
in • rdcr to understand the music of South India we shall find there clearly stated that 
the Swarams in Kagas should stand in the relation of inai, Kilai or Natpu, that 
Swarams should be arranged on the principle of Kural—Hi and that the number of 
Srutis according to Vattapalai is 34. The Alakus of Vattapalai proceeding upwards 
as I, 3, 3, 4 &c satisfy the principle laid down by Sarnga Dev that the Srutis of a 
sthayi should rise gradually without admitting any possible sound between and end 
with the octave. 


The rule of the ancient Tamils says that the sound which appears at the 
throat first begins with the breath at the genital organ by the legs in the proportion 
of I which afterwards becomes doubled and in this proportion of 1: 3 all the Puns are 
derived. It is this very rule that Ssrn,ga Dev upholds when he says that the Mandira, 
Madhya and 'I'ara Sthayis should be in the propoi'tion of i: 2: 4. The words 
“ jniiS gitimOi-airu iS/puiSds " clearly establish the 

above proportion between the .Sthayis. 

I'he Srutis should also be determined according to the uniform principle 
adopted by westerners as well as Indian Musicians that Sa>Pa and Sa-Ma occur in 
the f of the whole length of wire and jf of the whole length respectively and that the 
Swarams of a Sthayi should be decided on this system. If we note carefully the 
ancient 'I'amil works and those of Bharata and Sarnga Dev. we shall find that the 
measurements | and if are not mentioned in any of these works. But it is clearly 
mentioned in the ancient works on Isai I'amil and in Sangeeta Katnakar that the 
Swarams should be of the Sa-Pa and the Sa*Ma series. The following stanzas from 
Silappadikaram distinctly indicate the fact that the ancient Tamils made their ganam 
in the Yal clearly understanding the concordance between Swarams on the principle 
of Sa-Pa owing to their high efficiency in music, and deriving other Swarams accord¬ 
ing to the same rule :— 

Oj^iu 

9UUS ft.airn sSest^i*' 

and 

tiucdbiomu utlusnu lun^pOuid) " 

** ^a^ONTiu jgieifioMTiui SailL-oseir.** 


The Seven Swanms ef a Stbayi. 


tot 


We noticed in the third para how the 12 Swarams of A^'apalai were derived 
from Vattapalai as seventh Kasi from the given rasi rightwards on the* principle of 
Inai or Sa-Pa> and how the same series are derived as fifths leftwards on the principle 
of Kilai. We find* therefore, that the metliod of arriving at Swarams by the ancient 
Tamils is far superior to the principle of H and jf. Such is the music of the ancient 
Tamils satisfying the above two principles. 

Therefore we propose to enquire into the question of (1) Swarams, (2) Swa¬ 
rams of Ayapalai, (3) Srutis of Vattapalai and (4) minuter Srutis by their calculations 
and examine later on whether such Srutis occur in the Ragas of the modern day. 


2. -The Seven Swarams of a Sthayi. 

It is said that the Seven Swarams of Isai Tamil sprang from the seven islands 
known in ancient times as the I'amil Country, 1 hey are Nova 1 (Jambo). Irali (Itlhi), 
Kuchai (Darpa). Krounja (Andil), Putkara (Klephant), Thengu ((!ocoanut)and Kamugu 
(Areca nut). These seven I sands seem to have been discovered by the seven sages. 
So wc say that the seven Swarams originated in the 1 amil Coutnry made up of the 
seven isles. Sarnga Dev also derives them from seven isles. They are, Jambu. Saga, 
Kuchai. Krounja, Salmnli, Swalha, and Pushkara isles. Just as the Puns of the Tamil 
country are known as, 'I'hakka Vibbasha Devara Varthani, Mahiva Kaisika Devara 
Varthani. Pinna Shndja Vibasha Devara Varthani, Dakshanakutclieri, I'hiravidi, 
I'hiravida Kutcheri, 'I'hiravidi Hhasha Soma ragam. Dakshinathya Phas'ha, Suddha 
Panchamam, ihiksfiana Bhashangam. he says that the seven Swarams originated from 
the Seven Isles of the Tamil Country. India in which we live is one of the Seven 
Isles. It is called Noval isle. We know that a great part of South India or .South 
Madura was destroyed by sea, that the Tamil Country extended far north as far as 
the Himalayas and that Kumarikodc the Southern limit of the Stnith Tamil province 
as well as the River Patmli dug by Vadimbalamba Nindra Pandya were also 
destroyed 

We see that these islands obtained their names from the product that was 
abundant in them. For instance, the island Tilled with jambo trees was called Noval; 
Irali isle, on .-tccount of its Itthi trees ; Kuchai on account of its long grass ; Krounja on 
account of its Andil (a kind of water bird) ; Pushkara was called after the numerous 
herd of elephants found there ; 'Thengu on account of its many Cocoanut trees and 
Kamugu on account of its groves of Areca*nut palm. We may note that these seven 
products are very common even to day on the shores of the countries bordering the 
Indian Ocean. 'They are also found in large quantities all through India. 

So it is clear that the province of South Madura to the South of India was 
very extensive, that it was a prominent country ruled by eminent Pandya Rajas and 
that Tamil w'as the language spoken in all these Seven Isles. 

We find that the most prominent rulers of these islands became Raja Rishis 
on account of their penance, Sages and Manus. On pages 16 & 17 of this book it is 
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stated how it is mentioned in Bhagavatam that Satyavarada, the King of South 
Madura (the Dravida Country) became Vyvasutta Manu. There is reason to believe 
that the Seven Swarams were discovered by them from time to time and completed, 

Just as it is mentioned in the Holy Bible that through the sage Noah who 
was saved from the Deluge, mankind increased in numbers, it is commonly stated that 
the people of India had their origin from Satyavarada, the King of the Tamil Country 
who went north after being saved from the deluge, that according to his calculation aj 
Chathuryugas have already passed, that Kaliyugam occurred in the present 24th 
Chathur Yugam and that 5015 years of that Yugam have already passed. Though we 
cannot definitely subscribe to this statement we may safely say that the Pandya 
Sovereign who ruleo over Lemuria or the South Tamil Country or South Madura and 
his descendants were the renowned ancient inhabitants of India 

Jt^st as seven Swarams are apportioned to seven isles, seven Srutis for each 
of the Srutis are given for each of the seven Nadams which are the sub-divisions of 
the seven islands. The details for these will be given in Book II. The word*«r(^’ 
possesses a letter which is peculiarly the heritage of the Tamil language. Similarly, 
things represented by the number seven belong preeminently to the Tamil Country 
and they were primarily found or used there alone. 

In all the sciences of the Tamils, we see that this number has been largely 
used. The expressions 7 Isais, 7 strings of the Yal, 7 grahams, 7 days of the week, 
7 puns, 7 vangiams, 7 kinds of appearances, 7 isles, 7 provinces, 7 Thalams, 7 Thathus 
the 7 steeds of the Sun, 7 seas, 7 worlds, 7 seasons, 7 Palais, 7 continents, 7 damsels, 
7 Mulavus, 7 sages, 7 clouds, 7 rulers etc. show that these were commonly used in 
connection with sciences such as Music, Astrology, Grammar, Vedantam etc. 

Of these the expressions 7 Swarams, 7 Thalams, 7 palais, 7 Mulavus, 
7 Vangiams, 7 Puns and 7 strings of the Yal are solely used in Music and form the 
calculations of the science. We have noted before that the Tamil country was made 
up of seven large islands. The mathematical calculations also are seven and its 
multiples. There are many other calculations occurring in the same figure. We 
should now see in what measurements the Swarams with number 7 occur. 

Just as the celestial expanse was divided into 12 Rasis and the sancharams of 
the 7 grahams in it were mentioned, the ancient Tamils divided the Octave also into 
12 Swarams and mentioned the sancharam of 7 Swarams in it. We must then under¬ 
stand that there are 12 Swarasthanams in the Sthayi and that 7 of them form different 
Ragas with their separate calculations. Similarly, there are 12 vowels in Tamil and 
7 of them are long; there are 12 months in the year and 7 days for the week; there 
are 12 Mettus for the yal and 7 Swarams; there are 12 Atharas (6 above and 6 below) 
in living beings and 7 appearances, and'there are 12 Suns with their 7 horses. 

Of the 12 Swarams of the Sthayi, the two Swarams Sa and Pa are primary 
Swarams, like Sati and Sivam ; so these are always stationary and permanent in all 
Ragas. These two stand by themselves in the Rasis, Itapam and Thanusu. The 
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other 5 Swarams, Thuttham, Kaikilat, Oolai, Vilari and Tharam or Ri, Ga, Ma, Dha 
and Ni appear each in a Rasis and get two places. In other words, the Swarams are 
arranged in the is Rasis as follows:— Sa t, Ri 2, Ga 2, Ma 2, Pa i, Dha 2 and Ni 2. 
The ancient Tamils have used these 7 Swarams in the Sthanams i, 2, 2, i, 2, 2, 2. 
We may see on pages 640 & 641 that when these 7 Swarams change their graham 
according to this calculation we get the mother Ragas or the 7 primary puns and 
when change of graham is made in the 12 Swarams we get the 12 palais. 

Of these, they say 7 palais are primary and 5 secondary. The Chempalai 
Pun among the 7 primary palais is now known by the foreign name of Shankarapara* 
nam, Padumalai Palai Pun as Karaharapiriya, Chevvali Pun as Hanumathodi, Aroom- 
palai Pun as Mechakalyani, Kodipalai Pun as Harikambodi, Vilaripun as Natabhairavi 
and Merchempalai Pun as Suddha Phodi. We may note that in the accompanying 
table these Ragas appear in the order 1, 2, 2, i, 2, 2, 2. 

In the next Table, in the first row, seven numbers are given for the seven 
Swarams. Of these leaving aside the number for the first Swaram or Sa, if we 
commence the second series from number 2 of Ri and the third series from number 2 
of Ga and proceed leftwards, the number for the seven series will be arrived at. If wc 
note the 7th row, we get Ma with 4 Alakus in place of Pa in the 5th. Because Pa is a 
fixed Swaram, and Ma with 2 Alakus and Ma with 4 Alakus cannot occur in the 
same ragam and if it does it would contradict established rules, the Pa occurring 
in the place of the Ma with 4 Alakus has been given up altogether and the 
Ragam named Suddha Thodi. This is why it seems to have been called 'I'hara- 
pun>thiram. We cull it Suddha Thodi. There is reason to believe that the seventh 
row was abolished, the mother Ragas taken to be only 0 and the 7tli has been called 
Merchampalai Pun. However this is a stumbling block and leads to the formation of 
many Desika Ragas. The calculations of these Alakus may be clearly seen in the 
Table of the seven Primary Palais given below. 


The Table showing the position of the Seven Primary Puns derived from 

Sempalai in the 12 Rasis, with their respective ixftervals 
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The Table showing the intervals of the Swarams belonging to the 
Six mother Ragas which result from the change of Graham of 

Chempalai Pun or Shankaraparanam. 
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However, from the Chakaram given below we may aee that the ta Swarama 
of Ayapalai are obtained as Inai Swarama or the Sa-Pa series (Kural Hi) proceeding 
rightwards by sevens commencing from kural in Itapam. the seeondLRasi. Here, 
a Alakus are taken for each of the Rasis. We had to do this lor comparing the 
calculations of modem Swarams. But we must understand that Kural and lit occur 
in single Rasis and the other five Swarams in two Rasis each. 



Tit ttiw Svinuu •! a Stktyl. 


The za Swarams in Vattapalai obtained by the Sa-Pa 

principle proceeding rightwards. 

I • 


Hi in Kural. Sa2 Pa2 

Thutham in Hi. Pa2 R14 

Vilari in Thutham . R14 Da4 

Kaikilai in Vilari . Da4 Ga4 

Tharam in Kaikilai . Ga4 N 14 

Oelai in Tharam .N14 Ma4 


Thutham in Oolai . Ma 4 Ria 

Vilari in 7 'hutham.Ri 2 Daa 

Kaikilai in Vilari . Da 2 Gaa 

Tharam in Kaikilai ... ... Ga2 N12 

Oelai in 'I'haram . Nia Ma2 

Kural in Oolai .Maa Sa2 


The za Swarams in Vattapalai obtained by the Sa-Ma 

principle proceeding leftwards. 


Kural in Oolai . Ma2 Sa2 

• Hi in Kural . Sa2 Pa2 

Thutham in Hi . Pa2 R14 

Vilari in Thutham.R14 1 .)a 4 

Kaikilai in Vilari . Da4 Ga4 

Tharam in Kaikilai . Ga4 N14 


Oolai in Tharam. N14 Ma4 

Thutham in Oolai. Ma 4 Kia 

Vilari in Thutham . R12 Daa 

Kaikilai in N'ilari . I)a 2 Gaa 

Tharam in Kaikilai . Ga2 N12 

Oolai in Tharam . N12 Ma2 


These are the seven out of the 12 Swarams of Ayapalai used hy the Tamils in 
the ancient Tamil country. The ganam that is contrary to the rules laid down by 
ancient Tamils can never be a Margam. When irregular Swarams like the creation of 
Visvamitra are introduced even though it may sound sweet it will only be considered 
Desikam and the music of the ignorant. The mathematical calculation for the 
Chempalai Pun is margam. When puns are sung according to rules, then alone we 
shall obtain their desired effect. 

If in the Ragam Punnagavarali if the Kumba Vilari or Vilari with 4 Alakus 
be used in place of the Magara Vilari, the cobras lose, their entranced state, are roused 
to anger and they will sting* This is within our experience. 

When a man, in an entranced state, dances to the kagam Anandabairavi, if 
the Vilari in Kumbam instead of that in Magaram be used, he loses the particular state 
and comes back to his normal condition. 


The Various names given by others for Isai-Tamil. 

Others who heard the ganam of the Tamils in which each Ragam had its own 
peculiar charm and which had strict rules for its Isai-Tamil gave different names to the 
music of (he Tamils. Those living in the North of India called it by the name of South 
Music. Sanskrit writers who called South India or Thiruvidam by the names 
of Thiravidam and later on 'Thiravidam' called the Tamil music by the name of 
Thiravida Sangeetam and said that it was eminently satisfactory. The merchants from 
the west who occupied the Kamatic kingdom which extended from Tanjore to Nellore 
on the East-Coast and their descendants called it by the name of Kamatic music. 
Others speaking broadly call it Indian Music. The ancient Tamils of South Madura 
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called it Isai-Tamil. So we clearly see that the Isai-Tamil which has such excellent 

s _ 

rules has been called ‘ the ganam of South India’, ' Thiravida music ’ and *' Kamatic 
music'. 

Again, there are seme who say that music was first in the Sanskrit language 
as the sound of some of the letters Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, and Ni, resembles that ef 
Sanskrit letters. But here the sounds ef Sa, Ga, Pa and Dha are open to dispute. 
We have pointed out before that the letter « when sounded with a soft consonant 
resembles the third Sa of Sanskrit, but when it comes after an cttu it sounds like 
the second Sa. Again, when hard consonants occur as first letters ef words with 
vowel consonants they become soft in character. The * that occurs in words like 
fjrsQmirtirmp, fifitBM, sifturfi^ *(S<Sf *miUi 0«i«irur has only the first 

sound of the Sa series. 'I'he first e ef the series e, P, «, id, seems to have been used 
according.to the usage in Tamil words. This seems to have been used as ei by the 
ancients. 

Again, it is common in Tamil that the hard consonants which are sounded 
either before or after the soft u, become themselves soft. The same is true of • and « 
with |i. These sounds are common in the Tamil language and nothing peculiar. 

The following tables will show the isle.s where the seven Swarams originated, 
the place of origin, the names of the di.scoverers, Athidevatas, the names of those who 
use them, flowers, vahanam, jewels, arms etc- mentioned in works in Tamil, Sanskrit 
and Telugu. 

If we note the Table given b^low we shall see that in the Isai-Tamil of the 
Tamils the cast, the soil, the colour,'the day, the Rasi and the graham which are 
mentioned in connection with the rules of prosody shculd be satisfied in the case of the 
four kinds of Pahs. Again, when the poet sings about the chief man or the chief woman, 
he takes care to see whether the commencing word satisfies the ten kinds of 
(harmony) such as harmony in mangatam, conventional usage words, letters, thanam^ 
gender, caste or colour, food, day, jati and ganam* 


Some common points as regards the seven Swarams given in Isai-Tamil 

and other works. 
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Here, we see that we can infer many things from the pah, the colour, the soil 
the star, the rasi and the graham from the special pah sung for the headman. Some 
points are mentioned for the seven Swarams on this principle. 

It appears from the above table that the ancient experts in Isai-Tamil first 
made out by calculation the Jiva Swaram of a particular Ragam and then determined 
the athidevatas, the food, the clothing, the vahanam, the precious stones, the arms, and 
the trees etc* of that Jivaswaram. Along with these the table gives the place of origin 
of the seven Swarams, the particular sounds and the isles from which they generate. 
Many of these have fallen into disuse and have disappeared. Works relating to them 
are not now in existence. We shall know more about them when such books can be 
obtained. 

3. The Calculation of the za Swaratps that occur in Ayapalai 

which is found in works on Isai-Tamil. 

We have hitherto noted clearly the seven Swarams which were in use in Isai- 
Tamil, and the 12 Swarams of Ayapalai which are derived in the 12 Rasis by arranging 
them in the concordant string, branch string, inimical string, friendly string and the 
second string. We have also noted how the 12 Swarams of the octave are obtained by 
the Sa-Pa system (concordant series) in the Vattapalai Chakaram proceeding by the 
right, and how the same are obtained (branch series) by the Sa-Ma system proceeding 
by the left. 

We have also stated before, (in pages 740-741) the intervals of the 
six mother Ragas and their modem names'and we have given the 12 Swarams 
obtained by proceeding on the right by*tbe order of Rural, Hi &c., and their respec¬ 
tive Alakus. In the same manner, the 12 Swarams obtained while proceeding on the 
left by the order of Oolai, Rural &c., and their respective Alakus are also given 
in page 743* 

I think that all men'with knowledge of music will accept that these are the 
12 Swarams that are in use in Rarnatic music at the present day. These 12 Swarams 
are not an innovation but what have been in use under the Ayapalai and Vattapalai 
systems among the Tamilians for many thousand years, even before the age of the first 
Sangam. 

There is reason to think that the 12 Swarams of the Ayapalai used in ancient 
times in the South Tamil country were carried to many places and adopted with slight 
modifications. This we have to emphasise in spite of the fMt, that when Lemuria was 
submerged, the remnants of the Tamilians went and settled in the lands opposite to 
them, and that though they appeared to be different races with different colours and 
languages owing to peculiarities of the climate and the natural surroundings of their 
new homes, yet from the Tamil words found mixed in their new languages and the 12 
Swarams which they had been using in music, it is established without doubt that 
■ they came from a common stock. 
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It appears that the knowledge of the 12 Swarams which was kept up for many 
thousand years mainly by the strength of a well-developed ear for music> must have 
varied here and there slightly. Then came the new measurement of Pythagoras 2500 
years ago, when he fixed f of a string for Sa-Pa and | of it for Sa-Ma. Though these 
Swarams may be approximately correct when taken by themselves, yet when fixed as 
the standard, and multiplied many times over, their result does not tally with the 
measurements of many well-known resultant Swarams. 

To add to this, the theory of Sarnga Dev, advocating 22 Srutis in the octave, 
gave room to many doubts. As it is very necessary to clear these doubts, we have 
treated about them in Part II. 

It is necessary to understand the calculations of the 12 Swarams of Ayapalai 
before entering into the Swarams and minuter Srutis of Indian Music. 

We have noted already that the measurement of the Sthayis given in ancient 
Isai-Ta-nil—if Athara Sa be i, Madhya Sa should be 2 and the end Sa of the Tara 
Sthayi should be 4—concurs with Sarnga Dev’s measurement for the Sthayis. We 
must examine how the Sthayis proceed upwards in the ratio of i, 2 and 4 producing a 
gradually ascending series of 12 Swarams without admitting any other possible sound 
in the middle- 

When we take Kural to be the end Swarara or standard Swaram in the three 
Sthayis, low, middling and high, the seven Swarams which follow, namely, Thuttham, 
Kaikilai, Oolai, Hi, Vilari, Tharam and Kural, become 1 3 Swarams in the 12 Rasis. 
We have noted this already. Here the commencing Swaram should be calculated from 
Itapam and the last Swaram should be Kural. When we follow this calculation, if the 
Sa below the Mandara Sthayi be the finishing Sa of the same will be i, if the ending 
Sa of Mandhara Sthayi be i, the ending Sa of the Madhya Sthayi will be 2. If the 
ending Sa of Madhya Sthayi be 2, the ending Sa of the Tara Sthayi will be 4. 

In all the three Sthayis the progression of the series of Swarams should be 
uniform. B'or, commencing from Athara Sa or i, the 13 Swarams should ascend 
gradually with equal intervals withoui admitting any other possible Swaram in the 
middle. The end Swaram which is 2 will be the Madhya Sa. How we proceed from 
1, the Adhara Sa, to 2, the Madhya Sa, is shown in the table in the next page 


The calculations to show that the Swarams used by the ancient Tamilians i 
_Ayapalai are the ones used at present in Karnatic music. 


The Caloolfttltii of thi 12 Swtrtns that oeoav In Ayaptlai which h found in worka on loai-Tamll. 
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The logarithm of i is o. The logarithm of 2 is ’301030000- These may be 
seen in Chamber’s Mathematical Tables in the first and second lines in page 2. If this 
’301030000 be divided by 12 we get 025085833 which is the logarithm of the first of 
the 12 Swarams (which have 2 for their number). If this be multiplied by 2, we get 
the logarithm for the second Swaram, and if multiplied by 3 we get the logarithm for 
the third Swaram and so on. The logarithms of all the 12 Swarams are obtained 
in this manner. These are found in Col. 4 of the above table. 

The logarithm of 2 has been divided by 12 and multiplied in order by the 
numbers i to 12. This is given in col. 3. The second column gives the Alakus for 
the 12 Swarams in the 12 Sthunams with their respective Rasis. 

.If we notice the numbers of the logarithms for the 12 Swarams we find 
'oooooooooo to be i. The 12th logarithm *301030000 gets 2. The fourth column gives 
the root numbers of the 12 Swarusthanams of the Sthayi progressing from i to 2. In 
the same way the numbers of the 12 Swarasthanams from i to 2 should be noted. 

1. We may see in the loth line on page 7 of Chamber’s Mathematical Tables 
that the number 1.059463 is the anti-logarithm for the logarithm of -025085833 as seen 
in column 4 against number i. 

2. The same book tells us (P. 8 line 23) that the number 1-122462 is the anti¬ 
logarithm for the logarithm of -050171667 (See col. 4 against number 2). 

3. The number 1-189207 is found in page 9 and line 40. (See col. 5 against 3). 

4. The number in col. 5 is found in p. 11 line 10. 

5. The fifth number in col. 5 is found in p. 12 line 35. 

6. The number in the sixth line ot col. 5 is found in p. 14 line 15. 

7. The seventh number in p. 15 line 49. 

8. The eighth number in p. I7 line 38. 

9. The ninth in p. 19 line 32. 

10. The tenth in p. 21 line 32. 

11. The eleventh in p. 23 line 39. 

12. The twelfth in p. 26 line i. 

These 12 antilogarithms of the fifth column are given in decimals. 

The 5th column indicates the measurements of the 12 Swarams in the octave 

if Athara Sa be 1 and the end Sa of the Madhya Sthayi be 2. These proceed in 

geometrical progression. The fixed number is 2. Ihe twelve logarithms of 2 are 
mentioned in Col. 4. The antilogarithms for the logarithms in Col. 4 are given in 
Col. 5. 

We find, then, that this is the opinion of the ancient Tamilians, that this is the 
system of Vattapalai and the one advocated by Sarnga Dev. This is the .measurement 
of the natural series. Having this as the basis, we may determine the vibrations and 
the position of the Swarams in the wire. 'I'he measurements have been calculated 
down to several places of decimals so that they may be minute and at the same time 


The CalouUtion of vibrations of the 12 Swarams of Ayapalal. 


I 



accurate without causing any doubt- To examine only two or three places of deciinul^^ 
may be easy, but there is a chance of tile calculations causing di>uhl if we stop there. 
So we request these who are earnest about it, to examine the calculations down to four 
places at least. 


The calculation of vibrations of the i? Swarams of Ayapalai. 

We noticed how the series of 12 Swarams in the octave proceeded gradually 
upwards from i to 2 according to the established rule if Athara Sa be i, Madliya Sthayi 
Sa is 2. Now we should note how we obtain the vibrations for the 12 Swarams found 
in Col. 5. We have stated in Part IV, pages 722-7.'’9 that il we suppose 
Athara Sa to have 540 vibrations per second, then Madhya Sa will have double or 
1080 vibrations and Tara Sa will hive 2<00 vibrat<ous or double th.it of Madhya Sa 
and that this is in conformity with the breath of man and the sound of the Val. We 
see in column 6 of the table how the upward progression of 54*.) viliraiions to 1080 is 
a gradually ascending series of 12 steps from Athara Sa to Madhya Sa and from 
Madhya Sa to Thara Sa. 

We see from col. 5 that the logarithm of o is roooojo. When we multiply 
this by 540 we get 540. This is the number of vibrations for .Alliura Sa If we multi¬ 
ply i'os 9463, the anti-logarithm (of i) in Col. 5 liy 540, we get 572't 1. and if 1 122462 
the anti-logarithm (of 2) in col. 5 by 540, we obtain 60^1*13. It^ tlie same way if the 
anti-logarithms given in col. 5 in all the 12 lines be multiplied by 540. we get the vibra¬ 
tions of all the 12 Swarams. These are given in col, 6. 

We have given the vibrations for the 12 Swarams in col. 7 supposing Athara 
Sa to be 240. as this measurement is advocated by some writers. We should proceed 
to find out the position of the i z Swarams in a wire 32 inches l<ing. 


The location of the 12 Swarams in the exact half of a wire 32 inches 

long where the Madhya Sthayi ends. 

The number i seen at the top of col. .s’ of the above table is the length oi the 
wire. The Madh^'a Sa occurs exactly in the middle of this length, and i'ura .Sa is 
located in exactly a quarter of this length. Tlie number 1 which is iou.id in col. 5 is 
the number for the logarithm o in col. 4. The product of the numbers found in cols. 
5 and 8 is always I. The numbers in'col. ; found opposite the Swarams of the 12 
places when made to divide I, give us the measnrein.'nts of the 12 .Swarasthanams 
found in col. 8. 

The '5 which is obtained for the 1 2th place or Sa of the Madhya .Sthayi is half 
of the Athara Sa- The Sthanams for the 12 Swarams are found in col. 8. We should 
next see the places where they oircur in a wire 32 inches long with the same measure¬ 
ments. 

The measurements of the Swarams up to Madhya Sa in a wire 

32 inches long. 

We noted in col. 8 that if the whole length of the wire be i. the Madhya 
sthayi Sa occurs exactly at the middle of the whole length. We have also mentioned in 
pages 700 to 708 in Part IV, how the Yal resembled the human body. 
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This distance from the centre of the brow to the Moolatharam is 48 (or inches. 
This should be divided into 4 equal parts of a chan (or nearly a foot) each. Of these 
the distance of 3 chans is the place for Swarams and the remaining spdte is left vacant. 
We have there pointed out the relation between the measurement of the Sthoola 
Sareeram according to the measurement of the human hand and the distance of Swa> 
rams in the Yal. According to this measurement the Athara Sa will sound at the i6th 
inch or half the length of the wire which is 33 inches long from the Meru to the Mettu. 
The Madhya Sthayi Sa sounds at the i6th inch from Meru. We must see how these 
12 Swarams ascend gradually from the Meru up to the i6th inch. 

f 

If each of the measurements of the 12 Swarams (given in col. 8) which proceed 
from I to ^ be multiplied by 32 we get the measurements for the 12 Swarams given in 
col. 9 . We see that the 12th Swaram or Madhya Sthayi Sa is located exactly at the 
i6th inch in a wire 32 inches long. 

'I'he loth column gives the intervals of each of the 12 Swarams beginning from 
the Meru and ending at the i 5 th inch. These measurements of the Swarasthanams are 
obtained by subtracting the measurements given in col. 9 from the wire 32 inches 
long. 

The table also shows how the 12 Swarams gradually increase in pitch up to 
the Madh}'a Sthayi Sa (found in line 12) and come to an end at the 16th inch of the 
wire whose total length is 32 inches. 

Col. 11 gives the length of wire of the intervals between Swarasthanams. 
'I'he difference of the intervals is shown here. We see, then, that the 12 Mettus of the 
Yal gradually decrease in intervals but increase in pitch in conformity with the natural 
growth of the human spine. 

The cents calculations for the is Swarams. 

The 12th column gives the cents measurements. Here the Stha^'i is divided 
into 1200 cents. There is a regular and uniform progression in the number of cents 
also. This shows that the Sruti system ofSarnga Dev which speaks of the 12 Swarams 
as a gradually ascending series without admitting any other Swaram in the middle and 
the system of Ayapalai of the ancient 'Tamilians by the SA-P^^nd the Sa-Ma principles 
are quite correct. The 12th col. gives the cents which anybody could easily under¬ 
stand. 

In all the 12 columns of the above table, we have given the calculations, the 
number of vibrations, the length of wire and the cents corresponding to the 12 Swa¬ 
rams of the octave. 

We think that this system is the one where the minuteness of the difference in 
sounds is clearly .seen. All other systems which do .not agree with this are surely at 

fault. This is the measurement of the series of sounds which correspond with nature. 

• 0 

We have stated before that to take Sa-Pa as | and Sa-Ma as j is only a rough 
way of calculating. Although this calculation is approximately correct when we 
proceed by the system we shall be never able to obtain the other Swarams namely 
I, i, and I 


The Calculations for the 12 Swarams of Ayapalal. 


Ajil^ain, we have seen in one of the previous tables that when we proceed by 
Sa-Pa as H the Sthayi does not end exactly but has 24 cents over, and 2[ cents less 
when proceeding by Sa*Ma as jf. Therefore it is (|uite clear that this system will 
never agree with that mentioned in ancient Isai-'l'amil where the calculations are made 
by the trained ear of the musician. We consider that the calculation b}' geometrical 
progression is the one best suited to understand the system of the ancient Isai-Tamil. 

I 

We think that this system of the calculation of Srutis alone will satisfy the 
author of Thoikaupiam who speaks of ih.; four dilTcrcnt kinds of Yul — Mariitham. 
Kurinji, Neythal and Palai,—Ilankavodigal. who mentions the four Jathis,—Ahunilai, 
Pnranilai, Ariigial and Perugial when change of Cjrnliam is made for each of the Yals. 
and Sarnga Dev who advocates cliange of (iraliam of Srutis. Any other system will 
not be so very minute as this. 

r 

We might have heard the gramriphone whiclj records the sweet sounds of man 
and reproduces them. We also know that the reproduced voice does not altogether 
resemble the particular human voice. When we ask the why of it. we (ind that it is due 
to the fact that the recorder which receives the luiinan sound is made of mica and thin 
plates of zinc, and that there is a vast diiTeronce between titis and the recorder inside the 
human ear. In the same way the recording of sounds by the sinm and that by the 
human ear will only be approximately t!u: same and not eo npleiely so. 

In the systems of Ay^P dai and Valtapalai in use among the ancient I aniils, it 
is distinctly stated th.at the Sthayi comes to an end in the 12 Rasis l)y tiu’ .Sa-Pa or the 
concordant series and S\-Ma or branch series. It is this caleiihiiion l<’)r the 1 ? Swa- 
rains of the Sthayi that corresponds with tiial system. We have noted in page 7,10 
how the seven Swarams r,ut of the 12 occur in tlie six mother Ragas with 
particular intervals. We have also stated in p. 741, the different Alakiis for the six 
mother Ragas in the 12 Swarams. 1 'he Alakus for the laSwaraiii.s obtained by the 
Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma series are given in pages 742 and 743. 

riiesc are the 12 Swara ns used in .Vyap dai pertaining to the 14 Kovais found 
in Senkotiyal. These are the Swaraois used even by the apes which lived on the 
shores of Lemuria noted tor its t.sai* rainil. 

There was a good deal of controversy and doubt as regards these 12 Swarams 
and these came to an end only about 120 years ago in ICurope. These were first used 
by Haydn (1732-1S09) and Mozait (175^1-18As the 12 Swarams of the octave were 
equall)' divided and pianos constructed, modulation in all the keys liecame possible. 
This modulation was brought to perfection by the celebrated Beethoven (1770-1827) 
about 120 years ago. So Equal Temperament was introduced as recently as 120 years 
ago. 'Phese are the 12 .Swarams divided into equal semitones in iCqual I'emperament. 

Captain Day mentions t|iat before Equal Temperament was introduced into 
Europe. Indian musicians have used it in the music of the Yal. These are the !2 
Swarams used by Mathavi 2000 years ago in the Sakota Yal with 2 Sthayis and 14 
Kovais. 
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These are the 12 Swarams of the Vattapalai (where Oolai occurs as Kiiral) 
mentioned in the Paripadal of the poet Nallanduvanar who flourished at the close of the 
third Santj^am about 3000 years ago. The Stanza is as follows:— 

sueBBrifLeuria ujir|p GAirobii— GsnSstr Gaenni^oBr 
GftirSbruGuiTdg Gu#^?^ Gair^^^triojp (^u^GAtromi— 

^trinGarrftiTff ^a>^in£%n9*pp 
€i{60>|p jsr(jgu)i5*6Br GaipGa^ un3bM96o>ff Giunirifioor ” 

1 he four kinds of Yal, Marutham, Kurinji, Neythal, Palai, mentioned by the 
author of Iholkaupiuni who flourished at the close of the first Sangam about 8000 
yeai.s ago, and the four kinds of Yal in Vattapalai derived from Sa-Ma and Pa-Ni are 
all derived from these 12 Swarams. 

So we eoni-’liide from the above that even as early as 8000 years ago, and even 
at an earlier ago from the ecimmencoment of the first Sangam i.e.. 12000 years ago. the 
undent Familiatis have had their Ganam with these 12 Swarams as the basis. 

Some more beautifid points of coincidence which are found in the above cal¬ 
culations will be noticed in the calculation of .Srutis that follows. 

The 12 Swarams of the Ayapalai of the ancient Tamilians and the 
mathematical calculation of the Swarams compared with 

the calculations of other writers. 

We have noticed till now what the measurements of the 12 Swarams of the 
A^’apalai were. 1 he mathematical calculations cf Srutis and Swarams by various 
writers were mentioned in Part II We think it necessary to compare in this 
place their Iraclional lengths of wires and cents cniculctiuns with ours, especially in 
places where they most agree. 

for, the measurement § h'r Pa and J for Ma has been used by many musicians 
of repute ft i- many thousand years. We now take it upon ourselves to controvert their 
liine-hont>ured theory by giving a new one which is in accordance with the systems of 
Ayapalai and Vattapalai in use among the Tamilians of South Madura for ages. Hence 
the necessity for the comparison. 

I he following table is divided into two sections. The first section shows how 
the Swarams proceed gradually upwards from Athara Sa or i to Madhya Sa or 2 in 
the order ol 1,2, 3, .| \'c. These are the .Swarams that satisfy the rule of the ancient 
1 amiliuns and of musicians like .Sarnga Dev and liharata that Swarams should be 
a gradually ascending scries which do not admit of any other possible Swaram in the 
middle. Wc do not think that there is any other correct method. Musicians of repute 
must acknowledge this. 

If the logarithms found in Col. 4 be each of them multiplied by 1200 and divi¬ 
ded by the logarithm of 2, we get the cents found in col. 5. These also are an 
ascending series like I, 2, 3 with equal intervals. This is the opinion of the ancient 
1 amilians as well as that of Sarnga Dev. The mathematical calculations for the Sruti 
system of Sarnga Dev are seen in the 'i'able in page 406. 


ComiMrisoo of Calenlations for 1 2 Sworams by different writers. 


The 12 Swarams of the Ayapalai of the ancient Tamilian.s 
and the mathematical calculation of the Swarams compared 

with the calculations of other writers. 


Tlir cal'Miliition (iI’Hhi 12 Swarams whifli an* in 
(triiiTH’triral Proj^n-ssion with t'Cpial 
mrasnnmrnts. 
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Because of the difference owing to the necessity of accounting for the 22 
Srutis in the octave there is an addition of 9 cents for each of the Swarams. Other¬ 
wise they will be correct. This will be seen in col. to of the I'able in page 406. 
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In the second pnrt the Stvarnsthanams which are in dispute at the present day, 
tlic fractions showini*' their respective lengths in the wire, tlieir corresponding cents 
and their differences are given. They say that these measurements are those of the 
natural scries anfi resemble the measurements which are determined by the siren. But 
wc see the discrepenefes in them in col. S. 


As these proceed with the presumption that Sa-Pa=§ and Sa-Ma=^ they have 
been driven to the necessity of selecting some from the Sa-Pa series, some from theSA- 
Ma series and a lew ethers from Sa-Ga series. .As these have different measurements 
we see without any doubt that they eamiot be U'^od for singing (jraluswaram nor can 
they &«'oouht for the si.x mother Ragas derived by the change of Grahaswaram. We 
have noted abov<‘ how the u Swarams are obtained as a gradually ascending scries in 
Valtapalai either as Sa-I*a or eoneordant Swarams or as .Sa-.VIa or branch .Swarams 
without any other possible Swarain in the middle- 


To sum up, llieiii \v(; distinctly see that the .Swarams ;ind their measurements 
as given in iXyapalai by the aiieieiils .ire tin- f:oi rect ones. Tin- System of g and 'I of 
I’yihagoras, and the theory of Srutis of .Sarnga Dev and Bliarata are eompictely 
wrong and they are altogether unlit lor the purposes of Graliaswaram. 


4. The mathematical calculations to prove that the 24 Srutis of the 
Vattapalai of the ancient Tamilians are the Srutis of the 

modern Karnatic music. 


We have established now beyoml doubt that the 12 Swarams obtained by the 
aiK’ient i'amilians by the Sa-P \ ami Sa-.Ma sysli-ms are the Ayapal.ii, that these 12 are 
the very .Swarams in use in modern Karnatic music, and that by rising gradually in 
geometrical progression they satisfy the principle that the series should be a gradually 
ascending one without admitting any other po.ssible sound in the middle. I’heir 
number of vibrations has also been recorded. We should next proceed to find out how 
many of these .Srutis oci'ur between Athara Sa and Madhya Sa and give their 
matheinaticHl calculation also. 


In Part III we have divided a Sthayi into 12 Rasis, stating the concordant and 
discordant Swarams in each. We have also stated that two Swarams in particular 
Rasi.s should each of them be sung with one Alaku less and the Srutis then will he 24 
in number when these 2 Alakus arc added on. 


Out of the 7 Swarams of an ascending and descending scale, the ancient 
Tamilians had made Cianani with 2 Alakus lc.ss either in two of the concordant or 2 of 
the branch Swarams. 


From this it is clear that the ancients divided a Sthayi into 12 parts, and made 
2.y Srutis with 2 Alakus for each of the 12, and made their Ganam with 2 .Alakus less in 
some eases, and not that they divided the octave itself into 22 Alakus. This theory 
of 22 Srutis seems to have been given out by mistake by Sarnga Dev, about 700 years 
ago when those who knew the rules and secrets of ancient music had become extinct. 


The mathematicai calculations to show that the 24 Srutis of Vattapalai of the ancient 
Tamilians are the identical Srutis in use in modern Karnatic music. 


TIm 24 Srutis of Vattapalai are the Srutis of the Kamatio Musie 
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The mathematical calculations to show that the 24 Srutis ol \^attapatai of the ancient 
Tamilians are the identical Srutis in use in modern Karnatic music. 
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The 24 Snitis ef VetUpaleithe Srutla of the Xarnetle Maeie. 


I 


We have mentioned here and there in many places that there can be but 24 
Srutis in the octave and that any system which advocates either more or less can never 
satisfy the rules of ICarnati>; music which had always used 24 Srutis in its Ganams. 

We have given a few Ragas as examples where even modern Karnatic music 
uses only 23 Srutis out of the 34 omitting two concordant and branch Srutis. The 
author ot Sangeeta Katnakuram speaks of the number I'f Srutis as 1,3i 31 419, 32, 66 
and even says there are numberless Srutis but finally settles it as 22. 'I'hese 22 Srutis 
are nothing but the 23 out of the 34 Alakus of fsai-'I'amil used by the Tamilians. 
Two Alakus have been reduced in Vilari and Kaikilai. 


We emphatically say that Sarnga Dev is wrong when he says that there are 
22 Srutis in the octave and that if the octave be so divided the resultant Swarams 
and Srutis will never satisfy Karnatic music. 

Wet again, emphatically assert that the ancient Vamilians about 12000 years 
ago used the 7 Swarams of the Sthayi, the 12 half Swar.iins of a Rasi Vattam, and the 
24 Alakus of Srutis which have 3 Alakus in «'ach ol the 12 Rasis, a.s A3'apalai and Vatta* 
palai of Isai-Tamil. Their system ol Vatlapal.ii clearly indicates that the Srutis of 
Karnatic music are 24 and that they never mentioned .?2 Srutis in the o. tavi*. 

Just as we gave before the mathematical calculations an<l measurements 
of the 12 Swarams, we must now determine th;* measuremerits of the 24 Srutis in the 


octave. . . , 

Granting that, according to the theory of the ancientSi il Athara Sa be 1 

Madhya Sa is 3, the 24 Alakus or Swarams should be produced here just as the 12 
Swarams generated from Ayapnlai as a gradually ascending series with no other 
possible Swarams between. 

For, the logarithm of the fixed number 2 is 3010J0000. When divided by 24 
this gives us *012542917 which is the logarithm of the first Sruti. If we multiply this 
by I up to 34 in succession we get the logarithms given in column 4 of the Table. The 
anti-logarithms for each of these is given'in columns. The logarithms for the 12 
Swarams which occur by twos are given in page ^49- 

Fhe logarithms for the 12 Srutis occurring in odd Alakus are given in the 
following pages and lines of Chamber’s Mathematical tables:— 
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It is shown in column 4 how the 24 Alakus proceed upwards from i to 24. 
Here the figure i'0293 found in column 5 against Ri is the anti-logarithm for '012542917 
which is a 24th of '3010300001 the logarithm of the integer 2. If this number is 

multiplied by i, 2, 3, 4.24 in succession, at the 24th step it will give the product 3. 

The sixth column gives the number of vibrations for the 24 Srutis assuming that 
Athara Sa has 540 vibrations. These are obtained by multiplying each of the figures 
in column 5 by 540. 

In column 7 we have given the resultant figures obtained by multiplying 
each of the figures in column 5 by 240, as some suppose that Athara Sa has 240 * 
vibrations. 

The Sa of the upper Sthayi sounds in exactly half the length of the wire from 
Meru to Mettu. So the 8th column gives the measurements for the Srutis commenc¬ 
ing from Athara Sa as i and proceeding upwards to the Madhya Sa which is the exact 
half of the whole string. Here, if the number i at the top of column 8 be divided by the 

numbers i, 2.24 found in column 5 in succession, the length of the wire where 

the Srutis speak will be indicated. 

The exact half of a wire 32 inches long from Meru to Mettu is 16 inches. 
Column 9 pves the measurement for the 24 Alakus as they occur in the wire up to 16 
inches. They show the Swarasthanams for the 24 Alakus in the 16 inches, which are 
obtained by multiplying the lengths of wire in column 8 by 32. 

The loth column gives the measurements for the 24 Srutis in the 16 inches 
wire from Athara Sa to Madhya Sa. This is obtained by subtracting 32 inches given 
at the top from each of the measurements given for the 24 Srutis in column 9. 

The 1 ith column gives the length of wire between each of the Srutis This 
shows the difference in measurements of the 24 Srutis as given in column 10. 

The cents calculations are given in column 12. We noted before at the end of 

column 4 that the logarithm for the fixed number 2 was '301030000. The 24 Srutis of the ' 

Sthayi finish with the number 2. If we divide the Sthayi into 1200 cents, we may 

obtain the respective cents for the 24 Srutis by multiplying the numbers i, 2, 3.24 

given in column 4 by 1200 and dividing each of them by the logarithm of 2. Here each 

Sruti progresses by 50 rents. In other words, we get 24 Srutis in the Sthayi where 

each Sruti progresses upwards by 50 cents without admitting any possible sound 

between, having a total of 1200 cents for the Sthayi. 

% 

We may like to know what the meaning of ' cents' is. The western expert 
Mr. Ellis gives this measurement for the minute Srutis of a Sthayi. He seems to have 
travelled through Asia, Europe and America to study the musical system of these 
countries. Finding that each country had a different Sruti System, he gave this cents 
system .with a view to mark the minute Srutis and unify them all. He divides the 
Sthayi into 12 Swarams, and each of the Swarams into 100, thus getting 1200 parts 
for the whole. It is easy to determine Swarasthanams by means of cents. Minute 
tUfferences in measurements may easily be reckoned by this method. We had to speak 
about this method as it is useful in determining the calculations for the minute Srutis 
of Karnatic music. 
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The concord among Srutis* 

We noted the measurements for the 24 Srutis just nowi so we shall do well 
to note the concordant relation among them. 

We have observed before that the ancient Tamils knew well the calculatic ns 
of Srutis standing in the relation of Inaii Kilai, Natpu and Second string. They made 
their ganam on the above principle avoiding the discordant Pagai strings* third and 
sixth. The Srutis proceed by fourteens in the relation of Inai. Thus Ri* inline 4and 
Dha* in line 18 are derived. We may find that the 12 Swarams of the Sthayi are 
obtained on the principle of Inai occurring in the seventh Rasis and as fourteenth Srutis. 

In the .same manner the Sa-Ma series are obtained on the principle of Kilai 
or the fifth Rasi or the loth Swarams. For example, Ni’ occurs on the 20th line, Ga* 
in the 6th line above it Dha” in the i6th line above and Ma' in the 12th line above and 
so on. Thus the 12 Swarams proceed by tens. 

In the same manner the Natpu string in the fourth Rasi has eight Srutis. 
In other words this is the Sa-Ga series. The Ga^ in line 8, Dha in line 16, and Sa in 
line 8 above it stand concordant in the relation of Natpu. 

Likewise, among the odd Rasis the Ri in line 1 is in concordance with Dha 
in line 14, and Ri" in line 3 with Dha"* in the 14th line from it on the principle of Sa, 
Pa. The same rule applies to others also. 

Just as Sa'Ma is the loth Sruti, so-also is Ma’ to Ri', Pa' to RT, Dha' to Ga', 
NiMo Ma‘ and so on. Again, just as i is to 4, 4 is to 7, 7 to 10, 10 to 13 and so 
on. Again as i is to 6, so is 6 to 13, 11 to 16 and so on. No matter what interval is 
taken the Swarams that are concordant with it will stand in the same harmonious 
relation. 

We see clearly, then, that according to this system 24 Srutis are obtained in 
the Sthayi as a progressive series without admitting any other possible sound between, 
that these were the Srutis used by the ancient Tamils-in their ganam, that these are 
the present ones in use and also the Srutis of the future. 

Again, if the logarithm of Ri' given in column 4 be multiplied by 2 we get thef 
logarithm of Ri*, and if it be multiplied by 3 we get the logarithm of Ri*, if we multiply 
it by 4 we get the logarithm of Ri* and so on for the rest of the Srutiathanams. 

Again, if 1*0293 the antilogarithm of the logarithm of Ri' given in column 5, be 
multiplied by itself we get the figure for Ri*. if the antilogarithm of Ri* be multiplied 
by that of Ri' we get the figure for Ri*, and if the antilogarithm for Ri* be multiplied 
by that for Ri' we get the figure for Ri' and so on for all the Sruti Sthanams. 

Again in column 5 we may see that the fractions for Srutis gradually increase 
and finish with two, while the length of wire in column 8 gradually decreases ending 
in i. If the figure in column $ against Ri' be multiplied by the figure in column 8, the 
product will be 1 Likewise, the figure against Ri* in column $ column 8 be 
multiplied, the product will 1^ 1. Ihe same product will result if the figures in 
column I and column 8 were multiplied. 1 he f^res in column 5^ and column 8 far 
the t4th Sruti, namely 2 and *5, when multiplied give ftfe product i. 
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Besides this, the first figure of column 8 when multiplied with that for the sjrd 
line will give the product Likewise the figure in column 8 against 2 when multiplied 
with that against 22i the product will be i. Similarly the multiplication of the 3rd 
with the 2ist, the 4th with the 20th, the $th with the 19th. the 6th with the iSth. the 
;th with the i;th, the 8th with the i6tb, the 9th with the 15th, the loth with the 14th. 
the nth with the ijth, iir column 8 will give the product f If the figure in the lath be 
squared, the product will also be Unless such a relation exists between Swarams 
and Srutis, change of graham and singing of grahaswanim will be absolutely ira> 
possible. If this system-is not adopted some of the beautiful lakshanams of music will 
be lost, Srutis will differ, different kinds of measurements will result and innumer¬ 
able tables full of doubt will have to be formed like the ones given above. 

All these doubts resulted from the fact that Sarnga Dev mentioned 33 Srutis 
in the octave though he adopted the excellent system of the ancient Ta nils as regards 
arriving at Srutis. If Sarnga Dev had mentioned these 33 Srutis as an example of 
Kalaimalayvu given in the rules of ancient Isai Tamil'we would have made much of 
his theory. It would have been better if he had not said that Sa-Pa has 12 Srutis and 
Sa-Ma 8. Including the commencing and the ending Swarams Sa-Pa lias 14 .and Sa 
Ma 10 Srutis. We may doubt here whether the numbers 14 and 10 agree with the 14 
I.nai Srutis and 10 Kilai Srutis and whether this was the system of the Tamils. If we 
observe a little deeply we may .see that if we exclude the commencing Sruti Sa-Pa has 
14 and Sa-Ma. 10 Srutis. But when the commencing Swaram i.s included Sa-Pa 
should be 15 and Sa-Ma 11. Hut Sarnga Dev, omitting the commencing Swarams 
gives 13 for Sa-Pa and 9forSA*MA or 32 Srutis in alb Isai Tamil distinctly sa3's 
there are 12 Rnsis, (7 in the'relation of Inai, and 5 in the relation of Kilai;) ta 
Swarams in the Rasis and 24 .\lakus or Srutis in the Sthayi (14 in Sa-Pa and to in. 
Sa-Ma). 

Isai Tamil gives excellent rules for the 7 Swarams, 13 half Swarams and 24' 
Srutis as represented in the Rasis with excellent measurements. These could never 
change though the sun and the moon may change their course. We regret that many 
people did not understand these precious rules and gave different tlieories. Other 
points to be noted in connection with the determination of Srutis are mentioned at the 
end of Part II pages 400-414. 

5. The calculations for the minute Srutis employed in 

South Indian or Kamatie Music. 

We have showed before how according to the s}rstem of Vattapalai (where 
the Srutis are obtained by the principles of Inai and Kilai) as used by the ancient 
Tamils in South Madura. 

(1) There are 12 Swarams. . 

(2) That the Seven Isais or Swarams ara in the Rasi order of i, a. s, i,a, a. a. 

(3) That the six Northen Ragas are general^ by the chaiige ^ the 

Swarams of the 12 Rasis. 
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(4) That an Alaku was lessened in Vilari and Kaikilni or a Alakus were 
lessened .out of the 34 and Ganaio was made in the 23. 


(5) I'hat wc are at present using in the Karnatic Music the seven Isais used 

by them. 

(6) That the 12 Swarams of Ayapalai are within our practical expwience. 

(7) That there is doubt about the 33 out of the 34 Alakus of Vattapalait 

_ « 

We have given mathemati^I calculations also for the 34 Srutis so that there 
may be no longer any doubt about the question of Srutis. 

I'u those scholars who are anxious to know the antiquity and minuteness ot 
.South Indian music we are sure what wc have stated hitherto is quite enough to con¬ 
vince them. It is a matter for great wonder that such rare things have been mentioned 
many thousands of years ago, and that they throw into shade the advanced opini¬ 
ons of the modern day. However we must not stop here but consider another thing 
of vtrry great importance. The sweet Uagas we are in the habit of singing are not 
coqiined to the seven Swarams or the 13 lulf Swarams or even the 34 Swarams. 
Unless we have a definite knowledge of this, our doubts will bo often recurring. 

t 

k 

If we notice the Swarams used in the 10000 ancient Isais found in works on 
Isai-Tamil in use in the ancient Tamil country or the Swarams used in the Pmh9 like 
Thirugnanam, Thevaram and Thiruvachakam according to the ancient system, we shall 
be surprised to hnd that more Srutis than 34, and minuter ones, are found in them. 
The and Ragas of ancient times have had their names changed and sung at the 
modern day us Parsi. Hindustani and English notes to suit modern tastes. Very 
seldom we come across the beautiful chanting of the ancient Thevara Puns and the. 

rare escellcnce which they had in convincing the minds of the hearers. Next to them 

« 

in beauty come the Kshetrya Pathams. Even these, we lind, have become rare. 

The bcMUty of old Ragas should be attributed to the minute Srutis in which 
they were sung. As it vitos diUlcult to determine what those Srutis were, even the 
seven primary Swarams were doubted. When one of these minute Swarams occurred 
along with the seven Swarams, it was found to be a little higher or lower in pitch. 
So this made them say '* there is a difference between your Swarams and ours, your 
Swarams are incorrect.'* They not only argued, this way but tried to produce different 
measurementa in support of their statement. Hut this only increas^ the confusion 
still mure, and no definiteness was arrived at. 

So long as we do not understand these minute Srutis, the minuteness of 
ancient Isai-Tamil will be a scaled book to us, nor could we understand the subtlety of 
modern Ragas which are sung according to ancient rules. We could net write out the 
Swarams and Srutis fbr Che modern-Rlsgas rither. The result will be that the minute¬ 
ness of the inuslcal system wilhgriidually disappear and we shall liGive to rest eoncmto 
with r 3 Swarams ohly. Othisrii'' hilgtit alsb' deciise . us of ’Sihging Kamalic RagpM 
iiicumcliy, wlfheut knowitig^th^ Si'utlli;. luntt im the^^l^^ iUi|^ hove' lost ° tbdr 


a.i^ ■■■ !■ ■ 


•.r,. *0*•• «-■*. 
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ancient Tamil names and are called by foreign names, so they might, in course of time, 
lose their minute Swarams also and be reduced to music with 12 Swarams only. So 
we see the necessity of studying these minute.Srutis deeply. 

We have noted before from pages 687-729 that the calculations given in 
Physiology, Vedantam, Astrology, Music and Sarasastra have close relation to each 
other. The minute Srutis must also conform to those calculations. 

Our ancestors have said that just as the measurement of the Sthoola Saree- 
ram is 96 inches, so also the man who has the Sthoola, Sookshma and Karana Saree- 
ras possesses the 96 Tatvas. There is reason to believe that the minute Srutis of a 
Sthayi way also be 96 in number. 

y. When once we establish the existence of 96 Srutis in the octave, all doubts as 
regards the Srutis will be made clear. But we may ask why not argue this way. The 
five Swarams Ri, Ga, Ma, Oha and Ni and each of them divided into two halves and 
with the addition of Sa and Pa form the 12 half Swarams of Ayapalai, which when 
further halved become the 24 Swarams of Vattapalai. Extending this division still 
further we arrive at 48 Srutis. Why not stop here ? But it is very clear that unless we 
proceed a step further we cannot account for some of the very minute Srutis which 
occur in a very large number of Ragas. 

We can assure our readers that we must acknowledge 96 Srutis in order to 
understand the truth of the Tamil Ragas that have been sung for many thousands of 
of years and to impart them to others. 

Many may doubt the truth of the existence of 96 Srutis and may think that 
they do not occur in ancient Ragas. They may ask whether each of these very minute ' 
Srutis do really occur ip our ganam. We must understand that one or two of these 
very minute Srutis may occur along with the seven primary Swarams in a Ragam and 
not all together in the same. These minute Srutis will never occur by themselves. 
So there will be no difficulty in understanding them. We are singing these minute 
^ Srutis in many a Ragam but we are ignorant we are singing them. It is not necessary 
' to divide the Sthayi into 96 equal parts and place 96 frets over them. It is enough if 
we divide the la half Swarams of Ayapalai into two, halve each division once more, 
get at the 24 Srutis and subdivide each of these into four by means of frets and arrive 
at 96. 

According to the system of Vattapalai, only the and, 4th, 7th, 9th and the 11th 
strings to the standard string and the 12th or the octave—these seven Swarams 
alone will be concordant. Here according to the systeni of lessening an Alaku in 
Viiari and Kaikilai, these minute Srutis will o<xur only in the 4th and the 9th strings 
from ^ given string and in the Kilai and Inai strings and not in all the Swarams. 
So it is very easy to understand this. ^ 

These minute Srutis may be marked in the Yal as follows :-~There are already 
the 12 frets in the Yal placed at intervals. Make the wax level between the existing 
frets. New frets either of ivory or bamboo splits should be made according to the 
height between the wax and the string. These new frets should be about ^oiui inch 
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br#ad on one side and tapering to a point on the other. Each of these new frets should 
be 3^ inches long. These may be placed between the intervals and the Swarasthanans 
marked. For example Suddha Ri, or Ri with a Alakus* may be divided into halves and' 
the Ri with one Alaku marked. Then this interval for Rii, may be divided into four 
equal parts marking ^ and thus arriving at 73+34 or 96 Srutis. This may. be 
done easily and the Srutis occurring in the various Ragas marked without. diflSculty. 
But those who are accustomed to sing these minute Srutis sometimes flat and sometimes 
sharp will find this a nuisance. Unless we determine the Srutis accurately there will 
be no end of doubts and discussions. 

1. We have noted before that the ia.Swarams obtained by the Sa«Pa and Sa- 
Ma principle, or the concordant and branch Swarams of Vattapalai in the i3 Rasis, are 
the 12 Swarams of Ayapalai. Of these seven Swarams, each of the Swarams Ri, Ga. 
Ma, Dha and Ni with the exception of Kural and Hi (.Sa and Pa) is divided into twd 
and thus (10+3) the 13 Swarams are obtained. 

3t The 13 half Swarams of Vattapalai have 2 Alakus each, thus accounting 
for the 34 Srutis or Alakus of Vattapalai. 

3*. We see from experience that the 24 Alakus of Vattapalai had each of them 
3 Sub-Alakus and were used in South Indian music. 

4. Further, these 48 Sruti Sthanams are still subdivided into halves and the 
resultant 96 Srutis are profusely used in our Kamatic music. 

To sum up, then, we have reason to think that Ayapalai is the division of the 
seven Swarams into the twelve. 

The 13 Swarams of Ayapalai when divided into 34 Srutis become Vattapalai. 

The 34 Srutis of Vattapalai when sub-divided into 48 Srutis or Alakus become 
Thirikonapalai. 

_ I 

And the 48 Srutis of Alakus of Thirikonapalai when halved into 96 quarter 
Srutis become Chathurapalai. 

For, mention is made of four Palais, Ayapalai, Vattapalai, Thirikonapali, and 
Chathurapalai. We see from tiieir calculations that just as they used half Swarams 
in Ayapalai they have used quarter Swarams in Vattapalai. So the third and fourth 
sub-divisions naturally form^ the Thirikonapalai and Chathurapalai. There is evidence, 
then, to conclude that 

the 1 3 half-Swarams are Ayapalai 
the 34 quarter Swarams aie Vattapalai 
the 48 one eight Swarams are Thirikonapalai 
the-96cone-sixteenth Swarams are Chathurapalai 

(1) They have said that there aire 13 Palais, 7 primary and 5 secondary, In the 
systmn of Ayapalai, and have derived the six mother Ragas -Chempalai, Padumalaipslai, 
ChewalipaUfArumpi^i Kodipalai andVlIaripalai corresponding to the modem Sankara- 
paranam, Karaharapiria, Hanumatbiodi, Kalyani, Harikambodi and Natabhairavi, from 
them and also the four branch Ragas or Janijra Ragas, vis Pun, Punniam, lliirim, 
TUratthiram corresponding to Sampooranam, Shadavam, Oudavam and Suvarantham. 
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(2) They have also stated clearly the four primary Puns derived from Vatta- 
palai, namely, Marutham, Kurinji. Neythal and Palai, the four Jathis derived from each 
of them, namely Ahanilai, Puranilai, Arugial, and Perugial, as well as the system of 
making ganam with one Alaku less in Vilari and Kailfilni. There is reason to think 
that Ilankovadigal might have omitted the details of Thirikonapalai and Cbathurapalai 
as he had explicitly stated the first two very minutely. 

We can never clear our doubts if we take the standard of f and ^ which never 
completely finishes an octave. We can never make ganam with only 22 Srutis in the 
octave. If we admit the 22 Srutis for tlie octave some of the Srutis used in South 
Indian musip will never be found lltere. It will be more to the point if the Stliayi 
were divided into 13 parts, and if one or more ofSrutis be added along with the 
seven main Swarams. Therefore it is necessary to give those mathematical calculations 
and practically demonstrate the fact by means of the Ragas in which those very 
minute Swarams occur. 


We need not dilate upon these mathematical calculations as they are the same 
given before for the 12 Swarams and the 24 .Srutis. 

(ipcuiT^iTgiii G^iTL_in£uj (jpffODffa aircuirip^OTULSii 
^irakrGi_(nru u^oRifn6o>u>ft%nu L5*{pLJL9aauui.'..L. t^i_piDiuuiTi_fiuiu> '* 

According to .the above ancient Sootram which means that the breath which 
generates from the Moolatharam, proceeds upwards, is held in the mind, becomes a 
musical sound which increases in pitch from i to 2 ; Puns are derived from this music 
which proceeds from the throat. We must see how between i or Athara Sa and 2 or 
Madhya Sa there are 96 ei|ual divisions and 96 minute Srutis which form a gradually 
ascending series without admitting of any other possible Sruti between. As we have 
noticed before, if we divide the logarithm of 2 by 96 and multiply the result by the 
series 1, 2, 3, 4 up to 96 we get the figures in col. 4. I'li'e decimal fractions for the 
logarithms are found in col. 5; the vibrations, in col. 6 and 7 ; the parts of the length 
of the wire, in col. 8; the measurement of the wire in col. 9; the measurements of the 
respective Srutis, in col. 10; and the cents for each of the Srutis in cols. 11 and 12. 
AH the above are clearly stated in the Table in the page 768. 

» 

The four minute Srutis for each of the major Srutis are separately shown in 
the 'I'able. 


Kach Rasi is divided into 2 Alakus a.id each Alaku into 4 Srutis. 

When ;iny of the above Srutis is to be sounded, the modern method is to 
sound it as a Gamakara by pulling the string towards :the player from one of the 
twelve f. ets. We must first determine exactly the resemblance between the Sruti 
played as a Gamakam and that sounded by the human voice and try to reproduce it in 
the Veena by the help of small frets. We'may thus urilve at the minute Srutis 
and }. Again, the 12 Sthanam.s of the Table, namely like 8, 16, 24, 32, 40 &c. are thv V 
12 half Swarams of the .Ayapalai. And the Sthanams like 4, 8, 13, 16, 20, 24 &c. arsi.. 
the 24 quarter Swarams of the Vattapalai. The others are more minute Srutis which 
are the i or the f of any particular Sruti. 
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These indicate the Srutis of the Vattapalai known to the ancient Tamilians in 
t!ie 12 Rasis. These are shown separately and distinctly, so that the 24 Srutis 
obtained by dividing each Rasi into 2 Alakus, and the more minute Srutis obtained by 
sub-dividing each Alaku into 4, might be clearly understood. 

E)ach of the Swarams here will stand tu the other either in the relation of 
concordant or branch Swaram. In the same way among tliese concordant and branch 
Swarams, any Alaku which comes as Gamakam and its four minute Srutis will be in 
the same harmonious relation 

For example', the Ri 4 Alakus ending in Kadakam (line 16) will have the 
Sa-Pa or concordant relation with Diia which ends in Kumbam. In the same way 
when this Ri is used as Gamakam by adding the 2 Srutis in the 18th Sthanam, the Oua 
also in Kumbam will be used as Gamakam by taking in the 2 Srutis in line 74. These 
are the Ri and the Dha used in Sankaraparan.tm. Tliey must be stated as Ui and Diia 
with 4i Alakus each. 

Again, the Ri with 4^ Alakus occurring in Ar.ibi derived from Deera Shankara- 
paranam (line 17) and the Diia with 4^ Alakus (in line 73) are concordant Srutis. 
Examples of the same kind of minute Srutis may be seen in the Tables that follow. 

When these concordant and branch Swarims are mentioned in the 12 Rasis. 
they become Gamakams either as i, }, 1, li, or 1} Srutis obtaining the names or 
the Swarams which stand in the respective Rasis. For instance the Ri which \ends 
with four Alakus in Kadagam obtains 4^, 4^, 4 |. 5, si. si, Si Alakus in the 17th, ySth, 
19th, 20th, 21st and 23 places (with the exception of the 24th place) while occulting 
in Stmham, and is used as Gamakam. 

I 

Again, the Ri with 2 Alakus which finishes at the 8th place in Mithulnam 
occurs in thr i6tb Sthanam in Kadagam with 2i, 2i, 2}, 3.3i, 3i and 3f Alakus (omitting 
Ri with 4 Alakus) corresponding to the. places 9, 10, 11, 12. 13, 14 and 15. These may 
clearly seen in the Tables that follow. 

We presume our readers do now clearly understand the mathematical calcula¬ 
tions for the 12 half Swarams of Ayapalai, the 74 quarter Srutis of Vattapalai, the 48 
one eight Srutis of rhirikoiiapalai and the 96 one sixteenth Srutis of Chathurapalai. 
Though we come across many varied names for the Swarams, the Srutis of ^uth 
Indian music have been made clear by works on Isai-Tamil and Telugu literature. 
Jherefbre, it is.clear that the modern names do correspond with those given in ancient 
Tamil works, and the Sanskrit names derived from the ancient Tamil names may also 
be used. 


The mathematical calculations for the 12 Swarams of the Ayapalai known among the ancient 

Tamilians, the 24 Srutis of the Vattapalai and the 96 minute Srutis. 
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llie mathematical calculations for the 12 Swarams of the Ayapalai known among the ancient 

Tamilians, the 24 Srutis of the Vattap^ai and the 96 minute Srutis. 
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6 . Names of Swarams and Srutis. 

What we now call Suddha Ri and Cbathursruti Rii and Suddba Dha and 
Chathursruti Dha are only the Swarams of Ayapalai with 3 Alakus and 4 Alakus. 
What the ancient Tam'ilians called Alakus, modern writers name Srutis. The Swarams 
Ri, Ga, Ma, Dha and Ni with two Srutis each are now called by us Suddha Ri, 
Suddha Ga, Suddha Ma, Suddha Dha, and Suddba Ni. In the same manner the 
Swarms Ri, Ga, Ma, Dha, and Ni with 4 Alakus each are known at the present day 
as Chathursruti Ri, Chathursruti Dha, Sadarana Ga, Prathi Ma and Kaisi^ Ni. 

The Swarams in the Table that follows appear to have names In correspondence 
with the Alakus in the 12 Rasis. 


The ancient and modern names for the xa Swarams of Ayapalai. 


No. 

Ancient Names. 

Modem Names. 

1 

8 a 

, Kara! 

• • • 

• • • 

Idapam 

8 a 

Shadjara. 

2 

Ri* 

Thuttham with 3 Alakus. Midunam 

Ki* 

Suddha Rishajjam. 

8 

Ri* 

M 

4 

If 

Kadagaro 

Ki* 

Chathursruti Risha|jam. 

4 

Ga* 

Kaikilaiwith 3 

ft 

8immum 

Ga* 

Suddha Gandharam. 

B 

Ga* 

II 

4 

II 

Kanni 

Ga* 

Sadarana Gandharam. 

6 

Ma* 

Golai with 

8 

n. 

>1 

Thulam 

Ma* 

Suddha Madhyamam. 

7 

Ma* 

• 

If 

4 

ff 

Viruchigam 

Ma* 

Prathi Madhyamam. 

6 

Pa 

Hi 



Thanusu 

Pa 

Panchamam. 

9 

Dha* 

Vilari with 

3 Alakus. 

Magaiam 

Dha* 

Suddha Daivatam. 

10 

Dha* 

It If 

4 If 


Kumbam 

Dha* 

Chathursrati Daivatam. 

H 

Ni* 

Tharam „ 



Meenam 

Ni* 

Suddha Nishatbam. 

18 

Ni* 

ft ft 

4 „ 


Mesham 

Ni* 

Kaisika Nishatham. 

13 

8 a 

Kuial 

• 


Idapam 

Sa 

Shadjam. 


But it is within our experience that we see Ga in the house belonging :to Ri, 
and vte0 versa, and Dha in that of Ni and vice versa. This is also seen in the la Palais 
obtained by the la Swarams of the Rasis by taking each of the Rasis as the compartp 
ment of Sa in 0{:der. It may be seen in line 4 of the Table of change of Graham on 
page ($40 that in the fourth secondary Palai Ga occurs in the compartment 
of Ri with 4 Alakus, and Ni in the compartment of Dha with 4 Alakus. In the 
way in line 9 Ni occurs in the compartment of Dha,, and in line 1 x, Ga in that of Ri, 
and Nt id that of Dha«. In other words Ni gives up its two compartments and conies as 
far as one of the compartments of Ri. So we find here that Ga and Ni occur in three 
Rasis with six Alakus In the same way when Ri gives up its second compartment 
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and takes the third which belongs te Ga> it obtains six Alakus in all the threje 
Rasis. These Ri and Dha with six Alakus we call Shat Sruti. To bring out the same 
meanuig the Ga with six Srutis is called by us Anthara Gandharara or end Gandharam 
and the second Ni as Kakali or sweet Ni. All these details may be seen in the Table 
that follows. 

These are used for the purpose of generating Ragas by using the la Swarams 
only without other intervals. The two alterations in Ri and Ga» and tw6 others in 
Oha and Ni (four different names in all) only indicate i6 names but not i6 different 
Swarams. The Swafams of a Sthayi are but i a. We see clearly from the traditional 
Ragas and puns that our modern ganam is with the help of the la Swarams as given 
in the Table below and that this is also the S3rstem in use at the modern day. Ancient 
works on musici without specifying the minute Srutis that occur with these la merely 
said that some of them should be sung as gamakams and they should be acquired with 
the help of a guru. On account of this the Srutis that were to be played as gamakams 
by pulling the strings of a Yal disappeared in course of time so- much so that doubts 
arose even about the ta Srutis. 

The Table showing how the xa Swarams of Ayapalai are used as 

i6 Swarams. 

.Modem Swarams and the names of the Vikrati Swarams. Ancient Names. 

I 

Sha^am ... ... Sa 8a Shac^am . 

Suddha Rishapam ... Rl* Rl with 2 Alakus 

^ « 

Chathunrati Rishapam ... Ri^ Qa* Suddha Onndharam ... Hi with i Alakus or Ga with 

9 Alakus 

Shatsruti Rishapam ... Ri* 1 Oa'* Sstharana Gandharam. Ri with 8 Alakus or Oa with 

4 Alakus 

Ga* Anthara Gandharam ... Ga with 6 Alakos 
Suddha Madhymam ... Ma* Ma with 9 Alakus 

Prathi Madhymam ... Ma* I Ma with 4 AIMras 

I 

Pa i Pa Panehamam .. Pa or 111 

I 

I 

Suddha Daivatam ... Dha* Uha with 9 Alakus 

I 

Chathursrati Daivatam ... Dha* Ni* Suddha Nishatham ... Dha with 4 Alakus or Ni with 

9 Alakus 

Sat Srati Daivatam ...| Dha* Ni* Kaisika NishaUiam ... Dba with 8 Alakus or Ni with 

4 Alakus 

Ni Ifoksli. Nlsbiidham ... Ni with.S Afokns 
8 a 


8 a 


8 a w Khral 
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The names of 24 Alakus of Vattapalai vrith the modbrn nanies of 

Srutis and their position. 


The names used at present and the names that 

ought to be used. 


I I 


2KgH Kiitfi ItiMlinhain 

SSuMlia Rlsbabam 

Ois Sriiti Kislinitnin 

i ■■ 


The names of Srutis 
according to the system 
of Vattapalai. 

Si Nethuaijani or Aehutha-8a or ... ... Kura! 

Kndjam '... 

il Alaku Ki Thuttliain 
3 Alaku lii . 


... 1 K ,1 Alaku Ki Thutthain 

... 3 K ,3 Alaku Ki ... „ 

... 3 R. G 1 KgnSnili ('Hnilliarniii ... 3 Alaku Ki or 1 Alaku Ga 

Kaikilai 

... 4 k G 3 SuddhaGandhaniffl ' ... 4 Alaku Ki or 8 Alaku Ga 


5‘Cliatur Sratl Rtskabain , ... 4 K O 3 Suddtia Gandharaffl 

a 

fi i'niirlia Si'uti Kishahain ... .5 R. G. 3 'I'is Sruli (SHiulhaniiii 
7 Shat Snti Rlidiabam ... 6 R G 4 Sadarana Gandharem 


... 4 Alaku Ki or 8 Alaku Ga 
Kaikilai 

... ,5 Alaku Ki or 3 Alaku Ga 
Kaikilai 

... j6 Alaku Hi or 4 Alaku Ga 


Kaikilai . 

8’iSutliu Gandara Ki^liahain 7 R;G5 Kaiiclia Sriiti (iaiidliarain. 7 Alaku Ki or 5 Alaku Ga 

Kaikilai . 

9 ' G d Andhara Gaadharam ... 6 Alaku Ga Kaikilai 

lO'Siitha .Madliiiiiiun ... 1 M G 7 Sutlia MadhiinatiaiKlhanini 7 Alaku Ga or 1 Alaku Ma 
I III Golai . 


11 iSaddha Hadhimam 


... 3 M 


l3Tis tSmlhi Madliiinuiii ... .3 M 
GiPrathl Nadhimum ... 4M 

IdiSutlia Panc'haiiin.Madliiinum 3 M P .Sutha I'nnrhainiim 


■3 Alaku Ma 

... . Golai 

3 Alaku Ma 

• • • || 

4 Alaku Ma. 

• ■a a. 

5 Alaku Ma or 1 Alaku Pa 

Oolai 


: Pa or 

Hi 


1.T ... P P I'niicliiiiuuin or Achutha-; Pa or ... Hi' 

i INmvhainuin ...' 

16 Rga Sruti Dliaivatlmm ... );I)! 1 Alaku Dha 

17Saddlia Dhalvatham ... 3 1) 3 Alaku Dha ... Vilari 

IBTin Sruti Dlmivatliam ... 3 DIN 1 Kga Sruti Ninhadain ... 3 Alaku Dha or 1 Alaku Ni 

Tharwn * ^ ot# 

l9Chatirlratl0haltatham ... ^ D NI 3 Buddha Niahadam ' ... 4 Alaku Dha or 8 AlaknNi 

I 1 

i i Thanun . 

30 Kancha Sruti Dhaivatham 6 Dj N 3 Tli Sntl hlihadaBi ... 5 Alaku Dha or 3 Alaku Ni 

I ; Tharam . 

31SlMiSniUil Dhalwtham ... 6 0|Ni4 Kaisika Xishadam ...6 Alaku Dha or 4 Alaku Ni 

Tharam . 

S3 Sutha Nisliada Dhaivatham 7|D N 5 hmehaSruti Niahadam ... 7 Alaku Dha or 5 Alaku Ni 

, Tharam . 

88 ... . N 6 Kakali Mtahtdam ... 6 Alaku Ni ...Tharam 

34 Sutha Bharl jam ... SIN? Sutha ShadjaNMiadam ...7 Alaku Ni or 1 Alaku 8a 


31 Ihai Sntlil Dhaivatham 


I r 

... 6 O N'4 Kaiaika Xiahadnm 


86Shadiam 


6 

• • • 


Natba or Aohntba Shadjani i Sa 





In addition to this» it is necessary that we should note the names of the 24 
Alakus of the Vattapalai and those of the Vikruti Swarams derived from fhem. 

In the above Table we see clearly the modern names of Swarams as well as 
their ancient names which were never open to doubt. 

Of these, the names of the 12 Swarams with 2 Alakus each are the same as 
given in the previous Table. We know that it is quite possible to have a third Alaku 
between the second and the fourth and a fifth between the fourth and the sixth Alakus. 
On the same principle 1 have marked a Dwisruti Ri between Suddha Ri and Chathur* 
sruti Ri and a Pancha Sruti Ri between Chathursruti Ri and Shatsruti Ri. It is 
clearly seen that Sutha Sa and Sutha Pa have each a Sruti less than Sa and Pa, and 
that Achyuta Sa and Achyuta Pa are Niyata Srutis. Of these. Niyata (Su^) Sa and 
Pa, being the very fundamental Srutis of all music, can admit of no change. But the 
tji below Sa and the Ma below Pa are called Sutha Shadja Ni and Sutha Pancha Ma 
respectively. From this it does not follow that we should make Ganam with the 
2 Srutis of Sa and the 2 Srutis of Pa Igft out. On the other hand, the Ragas should be 
made after changing the Graham according to the system of Ayapalai, and Ganam 
should Be made with a few Alakus less according to the .system of Vattapalai. Perhaps 
we may hesitate a little and say that if we change the Graham in accordance with the 
four Srutis of Sa and Pa we should obtain innumerable sweet Ragas, and this is 
recommended by the author of Sangeeta Ratnakaram. But this was never the custom 
either with the ancients or with modern musicians. The ancient system was to make 
Ganam in the 12 concordant and branch Swarams with 22 Alakus omitting one Alaku 
each for 2 of those Swarams. Without understanding this ancient Tamil method, they 
have advocated 22 Srutis in the octave, and the names given by them to the Srutis 
make confusion worse confounded. Literature on music clearly proves that there was 
doubt as regards numbers and names of Srutis. 

Moreover, in the Telugu work called ‘ Melathikaram ’ the names of the 24 
Srutis of the- Brahma Melam are given. The table is given below. 

In the Table below, odd Srutis have the name' Prathi' and even Srutis are 
called Suddham, Chathur Sruti and Shat Sruti. The names which we use at present 
for half-Swarams are found here. So there is reason to believe that a similar system 
was in use in ancient times in the Tamil country, that the same was written in Telugu 
and that the works in Tamil became obsolete In course of time. But the author of 
this Telugu work is a Tamil Vellala from Tinnevelly. 
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The names qf Swara^s found in Brahma Veena called 

Brahma Melam. 


No. 

• ^ 

« 

H 01 V the Vikniti Swahims are formed. 



Sa 


1 

; Aohyuta Shadjani. 

1 

Pmthi Suddha Risbabain ... ... 1 

Ki 


1 

1 

2 

Soddha Kishaham ... . 2 

Ki 



3 

Pfathi (^liathursruti KiHhabatn ... 3 

Ri 

(tA 

1 Prathiauddha Gandbnram. 

4 

(^hathursruti Kishahain ... ... 4 

Ri 

(Ja 

2 Suddha Gandharam. 

V 

PrathiRhatRruti Itisliabam ... ... 5 

111 

Ga 

3 l*rathi Sadarona Oandliarain. 

6 

ShatRrnti Rislmhiun ... ... G 

Ri 

Ga 

4 Sadnrnna Gandhnrnm. 

7 

Sutha (landani KiRhabain ... ... 7 

! Ill i 

PGa 

6 Pmthi Andara GaiKiharam. 

8 


( 

1 

Ga 

6 Andam (iandharam. 

9 

Sutha Madliinmin ... ... ... 1 

.Ma 

Ga 

7 Siithainadhiimi Gundharaiii. 

10 

Suddlia Madhimurn ... ... 2 

Ma 



11 

> L'P{»nitlii Madhimiini ... ... 3 

Ma 



12 

Ihnthi Mndhiinnin ... ... 4 

Ma 


• 

13 

1 

Suthapaiudia .Madhiiniiiii ..\ ... 5 

Ma 

i*A 

1 Sutha Pnnvhainuin. 

14 


1 

Pa 

2 Panchaiiium. 

16 

Prathixuddha Dlmivntliain ... 1 

DMA 



16 

Suddha Dhaivatliain ... ... 2 

Dha 


9 

17 

Prathi Chathursrati Dhaivathnni ... 3 

Dha 

Ni 

1 PmthiHuddha Nishadain. 

18 

Ciiathursruti Dhaivatliain ... ... 4 

Dha 

Ni 

2 Suddha Xishnrinin. 

19 

Prathishatflfuti Dhaivathain ... 6 

Dha 

Ni 

3 PrathikaiHika NiBliaduin. 

20 

Sliatsruti Dhaivathain ... ... 6 

Dha 

Ni 

! 4, Kawika Nuhadam. 

21 

Suthanishatha Dhaivatham ... 7 

Dua 

Ni 1 

6 Pmthikakali Niahadam. 

22 



Ni 

6 Kakali Nishadnin. 

23 

Sathaohadjam 

Sa 

Ni 

7 Suthashadja Niabadam. 

24 

■ 

Nnthaahadjnm 

Sa 

Sa 



We obtained this from M. R. Ry. Venkatasubbier Avergal» Manager of a 
Zemindari, Maniyachi, through M. K. Ky. Mutthaya Baghavatar Avergal of 
Harikesavanallur. There are two other palmyra leaf records similar to this in Tisnjore. 
The work called '* Melathikara lakshanam ’* which gives lakshanasootra for over looo 
Ragas out of the 4624 Ragas of Brahma Melam may be found even to day in the 
Sarasvati Mahl of the Tanjore Palace. 
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When we note this Brahma Melam shown above we see that the ancient 
Tamil names have been changed in foreign languages. But the names of the Swarams 
correspond to the number of Alakus of ancient times. The system of Vattapalai is to 
make ganam in conformity with the Swarams mentioned in Brahma Veena. This 
Vattapalai system seems to date from about a looo to 1500 years before the time of 
Ilankovadigal. 

The following is a quotation from the 41st to the 46th stanzas in Paripadal 
and its commentary by Parimelalagar. These stanzas are in praise of the deity 
commencing with the words “ mur^mp *’ set to music in Pun 

Gandharam by Maruthanallachuthanar and composed by Nappannanar. 

** G^ifjsuu (iina0 0tfiL^Q6un(§Bi 
cnsoDsu^ «iTojbr^QAin|§ 

c8M*^ird) «AdiOaiTGhQeun(j(m 
QcudrcAiS 6Br(p49iud> e96nuM^ G<un(j(di 
&.iTSsohi ($ird> OcffthGioeur Goiitw 9 uu 
fiMpm G^«5*Gai£i 06UiT(§m *' 

(S^r) O^iumi^0mmuamu*fmLJu tSgiatttimmuu OiuQgLii^s^i>(gi, (giftSwA 

ms0mu iutrMur(gi, tKHaRmariuu utiumnuufii 0rweiriuu mitAumf OueftiMf* 0 <f 4 

mtfi *i09Smu^m04 Osr 4 r<imf(jgii. 

tuTfflmjfi •tMr0jw QmfuOumr QmatS00 •wraVGm <u00itr^0^mpu QfitaO^ftSmuu 
OdjQfULftur^ii, 

Comment :—“Those who get music out of the divine Brahma Veena, those 
who create music with their fingers out,of the kulal (flute), and those who enjoy the 
music of the Yal by producing the Palai from the Hi and the Kural, neither too loud 
nor too soft but in a middling degree, (GMr«9=sacrifice). 

Those who make the noise of the Murasu to be in complete combination with 
the thalam Of the music of the Kural in the Yal.” 

When we note the expression the *' divine Veena '* and the fact that the 
Brahma Veena is called Kudra Veena in the work 'Melathikaralakshanam' we see that 
the modem Veena where we make ganam with 12 half Swarams is the Rudra Veena, 
and that making ganam in it by the 24 Alakus of Vattapalai, but with 2 Alakus less, is 
the Brahma Veena. We observed before that the Palai commencing from Hi in the 
Veena was Neythal Yal and that comiqencing from Kural is the Marutha Yal. Accord¬ 
ing to the above principle, it is said that one after the other sang the Chempalai where 
Kural was taken as Kural and the Kodipalai where Hi was taken as the Kural and 
delighted in such music. We also see that the strings vibrated in harmony with the- 
human voice and the percussion instrument Murasu kept strict time in conjunction. 
When we observe that those who sang having Kural as Kural and those who sang 
having the same Kural as Hi sang them with a middling voice and revelled in it, it 
seems that this ivas sung exactly like the Aychiar-Kuravai found in pages C10-613 of this 
book. When one party sings the variations in the Swarams Sa, H>> Ga, Ma and Pa 
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the other party responded by singing variations in the Swarahis Pa, Dha, Ni, Sa and 
Ri. The idea is the other party began with Pa while this party began with Sa. This 
shows that the ancients were experts in the Kulal and the Thannumai (Thalam) and 
that they made ganam according to the Vattapalai system or Brahma Veena. 

We have pointed out in page 209 that in the ' Chathurthandi Prakasika ' of 
Venkatamahi he says that he has constructed the 72 Melakarthas. We find that the 
Suddha Ri and Chathur. Sruti Ri mentioned there are the modern names respectively 
for the Ri, Ga, Ma, Dha and Ni with 2, 4 and 6 Alakus. 

• 

We have seen a copy of the book Vyasa Katakam (which appears to have 
been written prior to the above) in the hands of M. R. Ry. Sreenivasa Iyengar Avl., 
the Samasthana Vidwan of Ramnad. There also we find that Raga lakshanam with 
Graharfyasa Amsam has been given for the Swarams Ri, Ga, Ma, Dha and Ni with 2, 

4 and 6 Alakus using the modern names of such Swarams.* The names have been so 
distinctly given as Kanakangi, Katnangi, Ganamurti etc., and with other particulars 
that we are easily able to distinguish the numbers of the Ragas. 

But Venkatamahi has completely changed the 72 names and given them new 
names and claims that the 72 Melams were his handi-work. 

The Table in the next page will show that the name of each of the Melakartas 
has been changed and a good many of the Jannya Ragas have been given the place 
of Mother Ragas. 

The fact that the names of the 15th Kartha Ragam Mayamalavam, the 29th 
Kartha Ragam Dheerashankaraparanam and that of the 36th Kartha Ragam Jala Natai 
have not been changed presupposes the existence of a work with the 72 Melakartas ■ 
long before his time. There is reason to believe that because these three Ragas have 
a world-wide reputation and because their Jannya Ragas have been so particularly 
used in the Tamil country, he was not bold enough to change their names. 

We may think that the system of 72 Melakarthas with the nam^s Kanakangi 
and Ratnangi were really written by Vyasa. But it is not true- For if Vyasa had been 
the author of “ Vyasakatakam ”, Baratha in the 5th and Sarnga Dev in the 13th 
century would not have failed to make mention of it in their writings. Moreover if we 
notice their Ragas and their system the custom of giving names by the Kadapayathi 
Sangai method seems to have been unknown to them. 

We conclude, therefore, that the names of the 72 Melakarthas must have been 
written by a Vyasn who lived after Sarnga Dev and before Venkatamahi, t. e. between 
the 13th and the 16th centuries. There is reason to suppose these changes of names 
were effected after the advent of foreigners into this country- 

However, we note that some inother Ragas are found which have the Srutis 
of Vattapalai and more minute Srutis.' This shows that foreigners who came into 
India changed the names of the Swarams and the Ragas completely after having learnt 
up the system of music of the Tamil country and wrote works to make it appear that 
they were original* They may be seen from the following Table. 
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The ancient names of Ragas and the New Names 

given to them by Venkatamahi. 


No. Ancient NaincB. 

1 Kanakangi 

2 Itatnangi 

3 Gauiiinurti 

4 Vanaspnti 

5 Manavatlii 

6 Thanarubi 
.7 Senavathi 

3 Anumathoiii 
0 Tlienuka 

10 Natakapiriya 

11 Kokila]iitya 

12 Kupavati 

13 Kayakapiriya 

14 i Vakulaparanaiii 

15 Mayainalavagoiila 

16 Cliakravagain 

17 Sooryakantliuni 

18 Atakambari 

19 Jangarathvani 

20 Natabairavi 

21 Keeravani 

22 Karaharapirya 

23 Kouriinaiiohari 

24 Varanapirya 
26 Marorai\jani 

26 Sarukesi 

27 Sarasanglii 

28 Arikambodi 

29 Oheeruankanparanam 

30 Naganandi 

31 Yagapiriya 

32 Ragavarthani 

33 Kangayabnsani 

34 Vahatheoflvari 
36 SooJini 

3 5 Salanada 


NainoB given by 
Venkatamahi. 

I Kanabambari 
I Penatliuthi 

I 

I (Sana Saniavamli 
Panuiiiati 
Manoranchiui 
I Thannkoorti 
I Senakirani 
! Jaiiathodi 


j Thoni pinna Hitadjain 
NatajKiranain 
Kokilaraiiaiii 
lliipavati 
Koyaketchatchi 
Vadi Vasanta bairavi 
Maya iiinlava goula. 
Thoya Veha Valiini ' 
Sapavati 

Jaya anddha mdlavi 
I Jangara bralimari 
j Nari reethi goula 
! Kranavali 

I 

Srirggam 
Kouri Velavali 
Voura Vaeantam 
i Saravali 
Tharangini 
Sourasena 
Harikathara goula 
DbceraBaiikaraparaniiin 
Nagaparanain 
I Kalavati 
I Ragu Buodatnani 
Gangatharangini 
Bokthasaya iiada 
SylatlMBOtchi 
Chain nattn 



No. 


37 Hahigani 

38 Jalariiavnni 

39 Jalavarali 

40 Navaneotlinin 

41 Bavani 

42 Ragupiryu 

43 Kavainbothi 

44 Bavapirya 

43 Hubabandiivarali 

46 Bhatvitaniarkini 

47 Swamangi 

48 Thivyainoni 
40 Thavalambari 

50 ] Naina imrayani 

51 ' Kaniavartani 

62 I Rainapirya 

63 Kaiuanapirya 

64 I VievarnKiri 

66 Byamalangi 

56 Hhunmtigapirya 

I 

67 I Simycattra matbyamiiin 

68 I Hcinavati 

50 I Thariiiavati 

t 

60 I Ncutliiinathi 

I 

61 ! Kanthanioni 

62 I Uisliabapitya 

63 , I^athongi 

I 

64 VaBaBjiati 

65 Mcchakalyani 

66 I Chithrainbari 

67 Busarithra 

68 Jothievaroopini 
60 Thathuvarthani 

70 ! Nasikabushani 

71 ! KoBolain 

72 I Ilosikaidrya 


Hougandani 

Jaganinoganam 

Thali Varali 

Naboiiioni 

Kumbini 

Ravikirya 

Keervani 

Bavani 

Bivabonduvarali 
iSthavarajainu 
iSoHvcerani 
; Jeovanthini 
! Thapalangain 
j NamadoBi 
KaBiramakirya 
llamoinanukari 
I Kaiitiigakii'ya 
I VainHavati 
! iSamala 
i Bainni'a 
j Buinatthuthi 
I ThcHi Hiinkaravam 

I 

i Thamdvati 
i Nisliatham 
; Kundaiam 
Rothipirya 
I Geothapirya 
Bousavati 
j Bantha kalyani 
i Chathurangani 
^ Santhana mapjari 
j Jothiragam 
; Thoutha panchaniam 
i Naaamoni 
; Kiutimikaram 
RoMunanJari 
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Sarnga Dev w ho wrote about Srutis gave certain names for Swarams such as 
Kaisika Ni, Kakali Ni, Satharana Ga, Antara Ga> Sutha Sa. and Sutha Pa and fixed 
32 Srutis in the Sthayi. The same names have been used in Karnatic music for the 
1 2 Swarams of Ayapalai and the 24 Alakus according to the system of Vattapalai. 

In ancient times they seem to have been reckoned as having 2,4 and 6 Alakus. 
This is quite in accordance with the Alaku Nilai of the Mathematical Table of the 
ancient Tamils known as «rmr»m4.. 

So it appears that everybody can easjly name the Swarams and 
Srutis according to the number of their Alakus according to the system of the 
ancient Tamilst for example, we may place the number of the Alakus after the Swaram 
and say Ri with i Alaku, Ri with 1^ Alakus, Ri with Alakus, Ri with if Alakus, 
Ri with 2 Alakus and Ri with 4 Alakus or place the number of Alakus before the 
Swaram and say 4 Alakus Rt, 4f Alakus Ri, 4f Alakus Ri, 4f Alakus Ri or 5 Alakus 
Ri and so on. This will enable us to understand the Swarasthanams without any 
doubt. 

We are of opinion that it is important to find out the Ragas where the Swa¬ 
rams, Srutis and minuter Srutis of the ganam of South India occur. 

7. Examples showing the particular Srutis used in modem Ragas 

which follow the system of the ancient Tamils. 

We made a few remarks about the Swarams, Srutis and very minute Srutis 
used in Isai-Tamil, sweeter than nectar, in which the ancient Tamilians were so highly 
proficient. We find that their excellence was quite in keeping with the efficiency they 
had attained in other sciences such as Anatomy, Physiology, Astronomy, Medicine and 
Philosophy. Music has also been developed in proportion as the inner meaning and 
calculations of other sciences had advanced. 

We see that the ancient Tamilians, th * Pandya sovereigns who ruled in South 
Madura and the scholars of the Tamil Sangxms were efficient in Isai-Tamil, that they 
completely understood even the very minute Srutis used in music, and that they »an g 
the praises of God in Pahs proportionate to the subtlety of those Srutis. We know 
that the several religious puns such as Thirugnanam, Thevaram and Thiruvachakam 
which are sung from the very ancient times and that several other religious puns 
anterior to that time are sung up to the present day in accordan«% with the rules of 
ancient Isai-Tamil. >' 

It is a fact that we are singing only tt*e ancient jtonsMd Ragas according to 
the ancient methods and we are singing nothing new. BfiLwe have reached the stage 
where the names of these Puns and Rajgas hive been completely changed by strangers, 
nay, the Tamilians are accused of ignorance of music 1 Such is the times t 

It is said that Narada gave the Suvadi treating about the minuteness of Ragas 
to Theagarajayar, who lived at Tiruvadi, as a great dev jtee o' Rama, about do years 
aga But ancient works on Isai-Tamil speak of Narada as Yal-asirian. Though we 
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see in his Keertanams the Srutis of the four Palais of the ancient Tamiliahs* as 
modem musicians have no idea how the ancient Puns were chanted, we had to quote a 
few ol his Keertanams here for demonstration. The result of our researches on Puns 
as well as on Ragas and Srutis will be published later on. 

My opinions may appear very strange to many advocates of 22 Srutis who 
live in this age when there is a great doubt about Srutis. However, I have stated 
them hoping perhaps it might be of seme use to unbiassed musicians who are close 
observers. 

I have to state again and again that the ancients divided the octave into 12 
half Swarams by the principle of concordant and branch Swarams (Sa>Pa and Sa-Ma 
systems), then divided them into 24 Alakus according to the system of Vattapalai and 
made their Ganam with 2 Alakus less. 

o 

I 

We arrived at the conclusion that there were 24 and not 22 Srutis in the 
octave by various experiments. We examined a number of Ragas both vocally and 
on the Veena with the help of M. R. Ry. Muthaya Baghavatar Avl, of Harikesava 
Nalluf and M. R. Ry. Vencatachallam Iyer, the Veena Vidwan of Tanjore Palace, 
noted down the minute Srutis used in them and roughly marked the 24 Srutis. Bui 
the former did not concur with my theory of 24 Srutis till he saw the “ Brahma 
Melam ” 2 years later. Even this work was doubted by the latter till he saw the 
•* Melathikara laksbanam ’* constructed after the 24 Srutis system, found in the Saras- 
vati Mahal of the Tanjore Palace. However, the idea that there must be minuter 
Srutis than 24 was often worrying us. When we gave out the idea of 24 Srutis in 
the octave, many musicians raised their objections and made fun of the theory. 

In addition to this they fought tooth and nail about this theory in the 
Tanjore Sangeeta Vidhya Mahajana Sangam and tried to establish 22 and 53 Srutis in 
the octave. So we were unable to expect any help from that quarter. 

However, with the help of my talented daughter Srimati Maragathavalii 
Ammal who is no mean exponent of the Karnatic music and who has the distinction of 
having passed the Higher Local Examination of the Theory of Music of the Trinity 
College, London, we were able to examine the minuter Srutis of Karntic music for a 
considerable time. 

The Tables have been shown separately according to the system in use among 
the ancient Tamilians. Table 5 gives some of the Desika Ragas and Hindustani Ragas 
which have different Swarams in Arohanam and Avarohanam. Tables i, 2, 3 and 4 
give some of the Marga Ragas which satisfy the rules of South Indian music. 

We have already noticed that the Tamilians were highly proficient in Isai- 
Tamil, that they were competent to use and discriminate between the minutest Srutis, 
and that the Ragas of the present day date from very ancient times though their 
names have been mutilated in many ways. 






We aee that dealers in grains and miscellaneous articles and ether merchants 
have been using uniform measures like one measure* | a measure, i ef a measure* ^ of 
a measure and ^ of a measure and weights like i palam, i a palam* ^ of a palam* ^ of 
a palam and ef a palam, and many such devices so that there may be no difficulty in 
their dealings with-others, and such devices exist even at present. 

In the same manner in music also the different measurements such as Aya« 
palai, Vattapalai* Thirikoiiapalai and Chathurapalai have been used so that the Swarams 
which they use in any music might be easily classified. 

The term ' Palai' means “ that which is divided ” and '* one of the sweet tastes 
of music". ' This shews they had four divisions to suit the different sounds of the puns 
sung. 

' Of these, Ayapalai admits of ganam in the i a Swarams of a Sthayi derived Jw 
the Sa’Pa and the Sa-Ma systems. 

Vattapalai consists of 34 Srutis with 2 Alakus for each of the is Swarams of 
the Sthayi, but the ganam is made with an Alaku less in each of the two concordant 
or branch Swarams like Vilari and Kaikilai. The other Swarams belong to Ayapalai. 

Thirikonapalai admits of ganam with half the Alakus of the concordant and 
branch Swarams of Vattapalai. The other Swarams are those of Ayapalai. 

Chathurapalai admits of ganam with quarter Alaku Swarams of the Vattapalai 
series, in other words, it has very minute Srutis like f, 1^ and i|. The other Swa> 
rams are those of Ayapalai. By this, we do net mean that all Swarams should lose 
their original position in the octave and sound with the minutest Srutis. But only the 
two Swarams which are Jeevaswarams in Arohanam and Avarohanam should admit 
minute Srutis with 1 Alaku, ^ Alaku, i Alaku and so on. 

t 

The Tables 1, s, 3 and 4 give the Ragas with Srutis according to the 4 Palais 
given above. They are easily understood. Of these 

the first Table gives the Ragas where the is half Swarams of Ayapalai are used, 

the second Table gives those where the quarter Swarams of Vattapalai are also 
used, 

the third gives those Ragas where the ^ Srutis of Thirikonapalai also occur, 
along with other Swarams, 

I 

the fourth gives those Ragas where the A Srutis erf Chathurapalai are used 
along with other Swarams. 

and the fifth contains the Rogas which contain Srutis mixed with Oesiltam in 
Karnatic music and Hindustani music. 


Table I showing the Ragas of Ayapalai. 

The Ri^;^ of Ayapalai in the 12 half Srutis. 
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The Ragaa given in Table i are the onea moat commonly in uae in Kamatic 
muaic. These are sung in half Swarams only in Ayapalai by the ancient Tamilians. 
These occur with a, 4 or (S Alakus in the 12 Rasis. They stand in<]u: Relation of Vadi 
and Samvadi Swarams or concordant and branch Swarams to one another. 

We may notice that as a rule, Ri with 2 Alakus ia followed by Dha with 2 
Alakus, Ri with 4 Alakus by Dha with 4 , Ga with 4 Alakus by Ni with 4, and Ga with 
6 Alakus is followed by Ni with 6. 

The corresponding Arohana and Avarohana Swarams are found in the Table 
below. The Ragam should proceed strictly by the Swarams in Arohanam and 
Avarohanam and according to the Alakus given in the Table. This is Margam. We 
shall give in book 11 some of the rules relating to this. 

Table I showing the Ragas of Ayapalai. 


No. 







Kagams. 


Dhi rasan karaparanam. 

Harikambothi.. 

Karakarappiri^'a 

Natapyravi . 

Hanumathodi. 

Mechakalyani ... 
Mayamalavam 
Sakravaham ... 

Pankala . 

Kankayabhoosani 

Sayanattai . 

Vanaspathi 

Kunthalavarali 

Jayantha Sri. 

Karudathoni. 

Salakapyravi. 

Kokilathoni . 

Kolakalam . 

Sinthukannada 

Sinthumanthari 


Arohanam. 


Avarohanam. 


» r g 

s r g 

s r g 

s r g 
8 r g 
s r g 
8 r g 

• r g 
s r g 

* »■ g 
s r g 

s r g 

s m p 

8 gm 

• g 

s r m 

* g. 
s p m 


m p d 
m p d 
m p d 
m p d 
m p d 
m p d 
m p d 
m p d 
m p n 
m p d 
m p m 
m p d 
d n d 
d n 8 
m p d 
p d 8 
hi d n 


n 8 ... 
n s ... 
n 8 ... 
n s ... 
n s • • ■ 

A S • • • 
A ® • • • 


ns... ' ... s A d 


p s . •. 

A S ... 
p S ... 
A S ... 
S 


A S ... 


d 8 • •• 


g m p d n 


... s n d 
... 8 n d 
... s n d 
... s n d 
... s n d 
... s h d 
. .|. I s n d 


s r g m p 8 


...I s n p 

I !i 

... 8 n d 

... 8 n d 
... s n d 
... s n d 
... 8 n d 
... s d p 
... s n d 

I 

... s n d 


s n d 
8 n d 


p m g r s 
p m g r 8 
pm g r s 
p m g r s 
p m g r s 
p m g r s 
p m g r s 
p m g r s 
m r g r s 
p m g r s 
n p m r a 
p m g r s 
p m s 
m p m g s 
g r a 
p m g r s 
n p m g r s 
r 8 
p m g r s 
p g m d p m 
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Table II. Ragas of Vattapalai. 

This is the system of Ganam by which the ancient Taroilians divided each of 
the Rasis into 2 Alakus according to the Vattapalai system thus obtaining 24 Srutis in 
the octave and made Ganam with one Alaku less in two of the Rasis which are related 
as concordant or branch. 

We see here that some of the Swarnms of Ayapalai with even number of 
Alakus such as 2, 4 and 6 occur as Swarams with odd numbers of Alakus. .For 
example, Saveri and Bhavapriya have Ri, and Dma, instead of Ri and Dha with 
2 Alakus. In the same manner Saveri has Ni-. and Ga. in place of Ni« and Ga,. But in 
Bhavapriya Ga) and N In are a little sharper. In Devagandhari Ga and Ni haves 
Alakus each but Kt and Dha have 4jf Alakus Sahana has Gat and Ni,. Kaikavasi has 
the 5th Alaku of Ma and the 7th Alaku of Ni. Biakatui has Mai and Nh. We find 
that all the above have odd Srutis in the 24 Srutis of Vattapalai but have even 
Swarams according to those of Ayapalai. 

Devagandari has Ga and Ni with 6 Alakus very rarely. They may be found 
to have different Srutis while being sung. 'I'he Arohanams and Avarohanams of Ragas 
are given below. 



1 B3’akadai . s g r g m p d p s ... s n d p m g r s 

2 Saveri.s r m p d s. s n d p m g r s 

5 Kaikavesi . s r g m p d n s . s n p m g r s 

4 Sahana . s r g m p m d n s ... s n s d p m ga m r s 

8 Bhavapriya . s r g m p d n s. sndpmgrs 

6 Devagandhari ... j s r in p d s. sndpmgrs 
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Table III. Ragas of Thirikonapalai. 

The Swarams in the above Table with an even number of Alakus such as 2i 
4 and 6 are those of Ayapaiai. But we see some of those Swarams either with half an 
Alaku more or half an Alaku less, such as 4+i=:4|r and 4— 4=3^. The Ri and Dha of 
Sankarabharanam have 4^ Alakus each, while the other Swarams are Suddha. The 
Ga and Ni in Thodi have 3^ Alakus each. The Ga and Ni of Thanyasi have 4^. In 
the Natai Ragam (about whose Srutis there was such a discussion at the first meeting 
of the Tanjore Mahajana Sabha and at which no definite conclusion was arrived at) the 
Ri and Ni have 6^ Alakus. In Hamsadoni the Ga and Ni have 61 Alakus. In the 
same way the Table will show that Ma has 4^ and Ri, Ga, Dha and Ni 6^ Alakus each. 

The other Swarams are those of Ayapaiai. 

■ * 

This is used as Thirikonapalai by the ancient Tamilians. These Ragas have 
been in use from the ancient timos as seen from the Puns and Keertanams found in 
ancient Isai-Tamil. 


The Arohanaros and Avarohanams of Ragas are given in the following Table. 


No. 

Ragams. 

* 

Arohanam. 

Avarohanam. 

1 

• 

Sankarabharanam ... 

s r g m p d n s . 

sndpmgrs 

2 

Thodi . 

s. r g m d n s . ... 

s n d in g r s 

2 

Thannyasi . 

s g m p n s. 

sndpmgrs 

4 

Dhenuka . 

s r g m p d n s . 

sndpmgrs 

2 

Nattai. 

s r g m p d n s . 

s n p m r s 

f 

Bhouli. 

s r g p d s.. ... 

s n d p g r s 

7 

Balahamsa . 

s r ns p d $ ••• 

sndpmrmgs 

8 

••• 

s r g m d s. 

s d m g r 8 

f 

Shanmukhapriya 

s r g m p d n s ... ... 

sndpmgrs 

10 

Kamavardhini 

s r g m p d n s . 

sndpmgrs 

11 

Nattaikurinji. 

srgmndnpdn s... 

s n d m g s 

12 

Sriranjeni 

s r g m d n s . ... 

s n d m g r s 

18 

Hamsadhoni 

s r p n s ••• ••• ••• 

s II p g r s 

14 

Mohanam . 

■ 

s r g p d s. . 

8 d p g r s 
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Table IV. Ragas of Chathurapalai. 

When we examine the above Ragas we find that with the exception of i and 
I Swarams the rest belong to Ayapalai. Ri and Dha have i or f Alakji,.added on to 
the 4 Alakus, and Ga and Ni have 3} and 4^! Alakus. The ether Swarams are the half 
Swarams of Ayapalai. 

But in Devagandari the Ga and Nt have one Alaku less and so have only 5. 
This system of lessening an Alaku for Ga and Ni by the Vattapalai, and adding a i or 
I Alaku for the same by Chathurapalai adds a peculiar charm to theganam. Lessening 
an Alaku for Ga. and Ni. (Vattapalai) and adding a ^ cr | Alaku tor Ru and Dha. 
(Chathurapalai) according to the different systems is the cause of the sweetness of the 
Ragas. ' 

If we notice Devagandari and Arabi which generate from Dheerasankarabaranam 
and fvhich have the same Arohanam and Avarohanam (Sa Ri Ma Pa Dha Sa and Sa 
Ni Dha Pa Ma Ga Ri Sa), the Ri and Dha in Devagandari have 4I Alakus each 
while the same occur in Arabi with 4^ Alakus. Again. Ga and Ni have one Alaku less 
or 5 according to Vattapalai in Devagandari but in Arabi Ga with 6 Alakus or Anthara 
Ga and Ni with 6 Alakus or Kakali Ni occur. 


So this system with one Alaku less than that of Ayapalai (which is Vattapalai) 
and 4 an Alaku less than that of Ayapalai (which is Thirikonapalai) and ^ Alaku more 
than that of Ayapalai (which is Thirikonapalai) has been in use from very ancient times. 

These sharp Swarams, we know, are played as Gamakams in the 12 frets of 
the Veena. Ibe ancient 1'ainilians have called Gamakam by the name ‘Padalamutharo’ 
or ' the nectar of music' or the most charming parts in a melody. There is reason to 
think that others applied the name Padalamutham to the Jeeva Swarams. 


For, in the above Table, Ri and Dha are sharper by ^ or f Alaku. It is these 
sharp Swarams that arc the very life of the particular Ragas. In the same manner 
the Ri Dha Ga Ni and Ma wlMch arc made sharp in each of the Ragas from the Jeeva- 
swarams. 

We find from the Table that Ri and Dha in Sankarabaranam ind Ga and Ni in 
Thodi are mentioned as Jeevaswarams. There arc reasons why these particular 
Swarams should be Jeevaswarams. There is also a method for determining the Jeeva¬ 
swarams in each Ragam. They will be given in detail in Book II. The Arohanams 
and Avarohanams of Ragas are given in the Table below. 


No. 


Ragams. 


Arohanam. 


Avarohanam. 



Madhimavathi 

Nayaki 

Dhevaganthari 

Arabi 

Poomachandrigai 

KakSnakuthukalam 

Sanjuriti 


8 

t 

18 


N avarasakan nada 
Nagaswarali ... 
Himangi 
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sndpmgrs 

sndpmgrs 

snpdpmgmrs 

sndpmgrs 

dpmgrsndp 
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Table V« Some Desika Ragas and Hindustani Ragas. 

We find from the above I'able that Kngas have the 12 half Swaramsof Ayapali 
but the fixed rule is that a Swaram which has a particular number of Alakus in Aro* 
hanam should have the same in Avarohanam also. This is Margam. 

Sometimes a Swaram or two may be omitted or their order changed eitjtfer^ in 
Arohanam or Avarohanam. But the number of Alakus should never be changed. 

For example, a Ri with 4 Alaku should never be changed either in Arohanam 
or Avarohanam into one with 2 or 6 Alakus. The same rule applies to Ga Ma Diia 
and Ni. If they so occur, they infringe one of the fixed rules of South Indian music or 
Margam. This infringement of rules is called Desikam. No 'doubt these Desika 
Ragas are very pleasant as the mixture of sweetmeats like Boondhi and l^du with 
salted mango or salted lemon which add flavour to the sweetness. But th^is can never 
be C9mpared to the Ganam made strictly in accordance with the rules of Karnatic 
Music, which independently by itself has the power of charming even elephants and 
inducing cobras to spread their hood and dance. So we have not dealt with Desikam 
to any extent. 1 think what I have already given about Desikam in the first part is 
enough. The following Table gives the Arohanam and Avarohanam of Desika Ragas. 

We notice in Table IV that in the system of Chathurapalai. in the Ragam , 
Kanada, Ga and Ni had 4} Alakus each. When the same Ragam is sung as Hindustani, 
the Ni and Ga have 5 Alakus sometimes and even 4 Alakus at other times, while the 
other Swarams resemble those of the Karnatic Kanada. I am not able' tOsgive more 
examples of Hindustani Ragas as I am not well acquainted with them. 

Again, if we notice Hindustani Ragas, we find that each of the Swarams in 
particular Ragas occurs continuously with one or more Swarams, indicating the 
Swarams pertaining to that Ragam and thus makes the Sancharam in Arohanam and 
Avarohanam. It is the custom to indicate the top Swarams while making Sancharam 
in the lower Swarams in Arohanam and vice itrsa. These are mostly the 12 half 
Swarams of Ayapalai. A few of the 24 Srutis of Vattapalai also rarely occur as in 
Hindustani Kanada. Those who are well acquainted with Hindustani music should 
inquire into this and give us the result of their observations. 


Na 


Ragams. 


Arohanam. 


Avarohanam. 


Sarnga 

Piyake 

Dhesikakalyani 

Kabi 

Bairavi 

Ananthabairavi 

Kambothi 

Adana 

Muhari 


r g m p d n s... 

g m p d h s ... 

r g m p d n s... 

r g m p n s ... 

r g m' p d n s... 
grgm pd ps 
r g m p d s ... 
r m p nee s 
r m p d s ... ... 


• • • • • • • 


... ^sndpmrgmrs 
... i s n d p m g r s 
... I s n d p m g r s 
...jsdn pmrgm rs 
...jsndpmgrs 


.I s n d p m g r s 

,n s... sndpmgrs 

. sndpmgrs 

. s n da pdndpmgrs 

. s n d D m sr r s 





to totomiit tlw pmIMm •! SvmiH la Un Yal. 


If the Kagas could be arrangedi as shown in the above tables, under Ayapalai, 
Vattapalai, Thirikonapalai and Chathurapalai with their respective Swarams in Aro> 
ganam and Avaroganam. there could never arise any doubt in the future as regards 
Swarams and minute Srutis. It will also be of help to the students of music of the 
present day. 

With the exception of the 12 half Swarams of Ayapalai, the other minute 
Srutis should be played according to their respective pitch as gamakanis by pulling 
the strings of the Veena. When Swarams are played as gamakaras they are as sweet 
as the re-production of the human voice. It will not be possible to play them aa 
separate notes by means of frets. 

We must undei*stand, then, that permanent frets should be had on the Yal 
only for the half Swarams of Ayapalai while the rest of the Srutis should be played as 
gamakams. 

8. Calculations to determine the position of Swarams in the Yal. 

We see clearly that the Yal and the Kulal were the most important of the 
instruments long used by the ancient Tamils. We know from e.Kperience that these 
^two instruments are capable ot reproducing even the minutest Swarams. 

Here, instead of saying what the miriuter Srutis were, they seem to have 
employed the terms Vattapalai, Thirikonapalai and Chathurapalai. When this system 
fell into disuse, it became impossible to bring Ragas under their respective palais 
until recent times when they were classified under the 72 Mehikartas. 

Though Ragas have been classified under the 72 Melakartas they are not 
correct as there are minute differences like i, i, f and i Alakus, as may be seen from 
the Table. For example, we use ArabiSvith 4^ Alakus in Deerasankaraparanam which 
should have Ri with 4 Alakus, and we sing also Sankaraparanam and Amsadoni with 
4i^ Alakus and Devagandari with 4f Alakus. We have to be thankful that so much at 
least hais been done where everything Was dark. 

We have observed -before that the Yal has been so constructed as to satisfy 
the measurements of the human body, the tatvas of man and the calculations of the 
human breath. Just as the height of a man when seated is 4 spans, the Swarasthanams 
of a Yal from the Meru to the Mettu should also be 4 spans of the player. If not, the 
different beauties of the sound of the Yal could never be brought out. We think it, 
therefore, necessary to give, in a way, the measurements of the Swarams and the 
minute Srutia of the Yal. 

As we have already made mention of ivory or bamboo frets for determining 
the sounds of the minute Srutis on page 764 it is enough if -we give the measure¬ 
ments here for the Sthanamsed* the frets .and calculations to test .their accuracy in a 
Yal 32 inches long. 

We also give here the measurements of the Dwayimsati Srutis of Samga Dev, 
the author of Sangeeta Ratnakaram, for coinpnrison showing where the 22 Srutia of 
the Madhya Sthayi ( id inches kmg) occur, proving at the same time their incompatibility 
with the ganam of the ancient Tamils. 
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We observed before on pages 757>758 in the Table of ealculations for the 34 
Srutis ef Vattapalai how the length of wire for each Sruti is obtained by multiplying 
the decimal fractions in column 8 by 32 inches. 

These calculations are based on the following facts:—(t) that it 1 be the 
length of wire where Athara Sa sounds, the Tara Sa sounds in half the length, (2) if 
Athara Sa be 1 in sound, Tara Sa should be double that, (3) the length of the wire and 
the pitch of the respective sounds vary in an inverse ratio, (4) the principle of 
proceeding upwards by Geometrical Progression does not admit of any possible sound 
between notes and ($) wherever the sounds may be they are all of the same 
proportionate measurement that the series does not present any dilllculty while change 
of graham 1$ made. 

We have to note something here. If 4 spans be equal to 31 inches only, then 
the decimal fractions in col* 8 should be multiplied by 31 and the measurements for 
Swarams calculated. On the other hand, if 4 spans are equal to 33. 34, 35 or 36 inches 
the fractions in col 8. should be multiplied by these figures so ns to suit the different 
measurements. The centimetre should be used where each inch is divided into 100 
equal parts. 

What we mean wlien we say that the measurements in the Yal should be in 
proportion to the length of fingers is that growing youths should add ^ or ^ of an inch 
while grown up adults should reduce by such lengths as the case may arise. For 
example, if a player whose 4 spans are 32^ inches be under 25 years of age, the 33^ 
inches may be reckoned as 33, and if such a person be over 25 years, the 32^ inches 
may be reckoned as 33, and the measurements marked accordingly on the Veena. 

We all know that if the total length of the wire be 33 inches, the Madhya Sa 
sounds in the 16 inches or half the length of the whole wire. So the 13 Swara> • 
sthanams are marked in this 16 inch wire. Over and above this, the 24 Srutis of the 
Sthayi and the Vv and minuter Srutis are marked inside. Measurements and- 
names are given for the 13 half Swarams and the 24 quarter Swarams. Details about 
the other minute Srutis may be found in the Table which commences on page 768. 

If the Swarasthanams are to be marked in a Yal on this principle, the length 
of the wire in a Yal from the Meru to the Mettu should be 32 inches. Wherever the 
wire falls in the Meru and the Mettu the measurement /ihould be very minutely taken 
or else it may sound ^ or tV of a Swaram sharper. 

To give an instance, it is within onr experience that wooden articles expand 
in moisture and contract when dried. It is customary to have an interval of a quarter 
or three-eighths of an inch between the brass plate and the string to enable it to sound 
sweet when the top plank of the Yal expands in cold weather. At such times there is 
a diminution of an interval of or i of an inch. So the total length of the wire 
diminishes and the Swarams are slightly sharper. 

During the hot season, when the top plank of the Veena contracts, the 
intervals become enlarged and the Swarams become slightly flatter. This necessitates 
some adjustment during the different weathers. This truth is well known to all 
players on the Veena. This is why we have to be very particular and minute in the 
measurement of the wire. 
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Now, to proceed to fix the frets on the Yal, the Swarasthanams should first 
be made level by wax. ‘I'hen the measurement given in the book should be marked in 
a long*strip ofpi^icr 16 inches long, and this paper should be placed parallel quite 
close'to;the-top part and the dificrent Swarasthanams should be minutely marked in 
the Yal, where the wax is level and the (rets placed on the Swarasthan am. The 
measurement in the paper as well as the measurement of the frets on the Yal should 
be constantly checked in order to ensure accuracy. 


Though placing of frets is not a difficult task to those who possess a 
musical ear, it will take some time to arrive at the accurate Swarasthanams by compar¬ 
ing them with the Swarams that occur in various ragams. Kven then, there may be 

a slight inaccuracy in the swarams. Hut if one proceeds by the method given above 

■ 

the whole process can be accurately finished within an hour's time. Not that we cry 
down the process of fixing tfie Swarasthanams by the ancient Sa Pa principle of the 
Tamilians indicated by the lines " cr«jr^(9 

which is possible to a man with an ear for music. But wc are surely against doing 
this by the rough measurement of f for Sa-Pa and } for Sa-Ma with their respective 
number of vibrations. There are those, in the modern day, who advocate this principle. 
But we know that multiples of } never finish an octave. 


Our method is chiefly given to show that there is a very minute and accurate 
process by which even the minutest Srutis can be accurately arrived at. Hence these 
calculations and these Tables. 


Just as invertebrate animals are weak, sciences and arts without accurate 
measurements are also weak. If the rules of art arrived at by long experience are 
not jotted down according to the comiifbn rules and measurements they will not last. 
Just because the ancient Tamils who were experts in music failed to record the 
measurements expecting that their generations will also be equally clever, Pythagoras 
had to give roughly his theory of Sa-Pa f and Sa-Ma |, 2500 years ago and the author 
of Parijatam his theory that Pa sounds in and Ma in ^ of the total length of string 
about 250 years ago. 

Perhaps they fiiiled to give the measurements because they had stated clearly 
how the 12 Swarams of a Rasi arranged themselves on the principles of Inai or Sa-Pa 
in a Rasi chakaram as sevens, how the same Swarams arranged themselves as fifths 
by the Sa-Ma principle proceeding leftwards. When such was the case ond when it 
was brought into pnmtical use also in the Veena they thought perhaps the measure* 
ments would never be open to doubt. 

' Though detailed measurements are not stated in works on music yet the 

author of Sangeeta Katnakar writes as if he perfectly understood the system of deter¬ 
mining Swarams and of tuning instruments. His calculations for the Sthayi and for 
the Sruti* and his principle of chmige of ghdiam are in perfect accord with the system 
of the ancient Tamils. But the only difierenee is that the ancient Tamils divided the 
Sthayi into 24 Alakus and made ganam in tbmn with an Alakus - less in each of the 
' Swaramo which were in the relation of Inai and Kilai. 
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The Tamils have very clearly stated the four primary puns in Vattapalai. 
namely, Marutham. Kurinji,'Neythal and Palai, the i6 puns derived from each of the 
four Jatis Ahanilai, Puranilai, Arugial and Perugial, how they are affected by the 
change of graham and the Swarams whers the Alakus should be lessened, As 22 
Alakus are mentioned there, Bharata and Sarnga Dev fell into the error of saying that 
there were 22 Sriitis in the Octave. 

When once this doubtful theory was placed before the world, musicians like 
the author of Parijatam and Venkatamahi wrote works to remove the doubt. Any* 
how the .theory of Sarnga Dev confounded every one. Later writers adopted the 
number 22, gave names and Ragalakshanam in accordance with the Alakus of Swarams 
and thus filled their writings with conflicting ideas. 

We know from experience that not a single Kagam could be sung according to 
the Ragalakshanam given by him and according to the system of Dwavimsati Srutis. 

We can assure our readers that all the Ragas sung at the modern day are the 
Puns used in Isai Tamil by the ancient Tamils and none else. Only later writers gave 
different names to these Puns as well as the Swarams and perpetuated them by 
writing books on them. 

The minute Srutis in these puns are sung even at the present day. We see 
that the ancient puns with minute Srutis were sung in the services of temples owing 
to their devotional nature, and those who sung them were rewarded with gifts of 
lands, houses and regular salary. We must understand that the puns used in poems 
of praise like Thevarara, Thiruvachagam and Thirumarei were according to the 
ancient system. 

The Ragam and 'I'halam for these puns are very cleverly arranged to suit the 
ideas expressed by them If one sings them strictly according to the rules, one who 
hears them will certainly be entranced and shed tears of joy. As this ancient system 
is arranged according to Thalam and the letters of the Swarams, many gave it up 
owing to its difficulty. Just as a child which cannot walk when it attempts to stand 
and take a few steps forward has a fall because it could not balance itself, so also an 
attempt at ancient music made the moderners to stumble. 

The best of experts to day hold that the Puns and the Padams sung so as to 
bring out the structure of Ragas and in conformity with the Thalam are very charm¬ 
ing. Some of such Puns and Padams are practised by them and sung so that the 
hearers are melted to tears. As these Puns are difficult to sing the system of singing 
Puns has now been changed and they are sung in quick time. Some of these Puns 
are sung to English and Pars! tunes and consequently their structure and ideas are 
completely changed. 

• . ■ 

9. The names of Tamil Puns found in Thevaram and Thiruvachakam 

and the names of the modern Ragas which stand for them. 

Though the Puns contained in Thevaram, Thiruvachakam and Thirumarei 
were written by great sages who lived between the 4th and the loth centuries and 
used up to the present time it appears that even prior to that period many devotional 
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Puns bad been written by ^eat men from the time of the first'Sangam in ancient 
South Madura and they have been called by the collective name of ‘ Thevarathiratu*. 

It has been a custom from very ancient times for 1'amil Vidwans to sing a 
few compositions when they appeared in the presence of Kings and God. The holy 
actions of the deity when represented as musical poems appeal more to the heart and 
give more pleasure than when merely recited in prose. Puns which melt the heart 
make the singer as well as the hearer to be in complete unison with God. 


Those who are unable to appreciate the beautiful and the lofty ideas of 
ancient puns and bring them into practical use, sing them in easy varnamettus. This 
practice is of recent origin. 


Many, of our readers might have personally known M. R. Ry. Maha Vaidya- 
natha Iyer Avl., of musical fame, well known in South India fur his life of devotion 
and his elder brother M. R. Ry. Ramasami Iyer Avl., the author of Keertanams from 
Periya Puranam. They might have also heard their music. 1'hese two brothers paid 
a visit to Sri Subrahmania Desikar, the Matathipathi of Kallidakurichi in I'innevelly. 
The Matathipathi took a fancy to Maha Vydianatha Iyer, kept him with him for a long 
period and had the Thevaram and Thiruvachagam sung in the temple of Nellaiappar 
in the ancient Puns known to Sri Salivatcesvara Othuvar, Sri Thandavaraya Tham- 
biran, Sri Shunmugam Pillai, the Puraneekar and others. He then asked Maha 
Vyd ian atha Iyer to repeat them before him and enjoyed their divine music. 


In the Peria Puranam which he possessed then, and which is now in the 
custody of his younger brother Appasami Iyer Avl., of Vyacheri, the modern names 
for the ancient Ragas and their thalam arc given. We are giving the list below as it 
may be of use to us. 


Though the ancient Puns exist even now without any change in the system 
of their singing, it is clearly seen that their old names have been changed and they 
appear with foreign names. Though the resemblance between the old and new names 
is seen in some cases, some of the Ragas have had their old names completely changed. 
We may also see that some of the names of the ancient Kagas are found in four or five 
of the modem ones. 


As they have been in existence from very old times it is but natural that 
some of the good Ragas might have become obsolete while others have taken their 
places, rhe Puns in the period of Thevarams seem to have been fewer than those at 
the time of the sage Pingala. Can there be a comparison in numbers between the 
12000 ancient Isais of the first sangam and 103 puns of the last sangam ? In the same 
manner even the few Ragas used in 'I'hevaram appear to have entirely disappeared 
now with their names changed. 

In the Table of Ragas given below may be found the Pathigas of Thevarams, 
the places from which they originated, the ancient names of Puns, their modern names, 
their Thalam and their opening lines. We think this might be of use to the Tamils 
who sing Thevara Puns. 
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xo. Some points of resemblance between the Swarams of 
South Indian Music and the notes of Equal 
Temperament of the westerners. 

From the following figure one may understand clearly how the 12 Swarams 
of Ayapalai in a Sthayi are distributed in western instruments. 



_____ 
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Here we see that six black keys appear at the top with the letters Rii Ga, Ma, 
Dha. Ni/Ri and the figures ii 3 * to* 

Below the black keys we see eight white keys indicated by the letters Sa, Ri, 
Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni, Sa and C D E F G A B C and with the figures is. 2,4. St 7 » 9. " 
and 13 to show the Swarasthanams. These white keys stand for the 7 iSwarams of 
a Sthayi from Sa to Pa. 
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Here while we take Sa to be the commencing string, the Sa where the 
Madhya Sthayi ends becomes the 12th Swaram from Ri. The order of the *12 
Swarams from Ri„ to Sah is the serial order i, 2. 3, 4 etc. The Swarams of the 
bottom row are arranged according to the system of concordance. 

t 

The seven Swarams of this series when sounded in order we call Dheera- 
shankaraparanam. The ancient Tamils have been calling this by the nanle of 
Chempalai Pun, According to their system, the concordant series as well as the 
discordant series indicated by the figures i, 3,6,8 and 10 are separately shpwn. * 

When the Sa or the first white key becomes the ending Swaram of the 
Mandara Sthayi he calls it •jnai^ or commencing string. Because the Sa occurs 
as the ^mmencing and the ending Swaram of a Sthayi, he calls the Ri of the second 
Rasi (out of the 12 Swarams obtained by the Kurat-lli or Sa*Pa principle from the ^ 
commencing string) the Second string, the Kaikilai of the fourth Rasi, the fourth string 
or the Natpu string, the Oolai or the Ma of the fifth Rasi the fifth or the Kilai string 
and the Hi (Pa) of the seventh Rasi the seventh or the Inai string. Of these the 
Swaram;* that occur in Rasis 1. 3, 6, 8 and 10 have been set aside as discordant or 
Pagai Swarams. 

The sthanams above the Panchamam have also been divided on the same 
principle into Second, Natpu and Kilai Swarams and used in Ragas. These are 
clearly proved by the stanzas quoted below and their commentaries. As they have 
been dealt with already we have only slightly touched them here. 

We see clearly how the ancient Tamils received the Yal with reverence and 

iat down to play on it, how they ran their fingers through the concordant strings 

avoiding all the discordant Swarams and how they were particular in the choice of the 

Yal knowing the defects of the various kinds of wood. We also see clearly that they 

understood exactly what the 14 Swarams of the Mandara Sthayi were when Madhya 

Sthayi extended from Oolai to Kaikilai, that they understood the relation of strings 

appearing leftwards on the principle of Oolai in Tharam and Kural in Oolai, that they 

paid great attention to the relation of strings as Inai, Kil^i, Pagai or Natpu and then 

produced the four primary Puns and the four Jatis derived from each of them. 

« 

It appears that the Bass, Tenor, Alto and Treble of the westerners correspond 
to the Aganilai, Puranilai, Arugial and Mel Aganilai of the four Jatis respectively. 

Besides this, the same Ragam may be sounded, say Sankaraparanam, 
commencing from any of the Key's so long as the order of the semitones of the scale is 
maintained. This is the arrangement of the Swarams, with equal intervals or equal 
semitones. This is called the system of Equal Temperament. 

I 

The westerners held for a long thne that the Swarams obtained by multiplying 
I by I and } by | were the result of the J ust Temperment or the series of the Natural 
scale. But they found it was very inadequate for purposes of harmony and modulation. 
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Experts who realised this difficulty when they proceeded to arrange the 
series of 13 Swarams on the Sa-Pa principle, slightly flattened their filths and thus 
arranged the series with equal intervals. So this system of Equal Temperament was 
derided by many who are ignorant of the excellence of this system and they are speak¬ 
ing against it even to da)'. If calculation for it had been given by Geometrical 
Progression no body urould have objected to the system. If they could only realise 
that this system was in use among the ancient Tamils with excellent rules, they will 
at once understand that the modern Puns sung by the 'I'ainiis of .South India and the 
Swarams and Srutis used in them are very minute, that they have the hall mark of 
advancement and that they are in use even now. More minute details about them 
may be found in the second book. 

The Puns or the Ragas where the 12 Swarams of Ayapalai occur as shown 
in the above figure may be played without any doubt on the Piano or the Harmonium 
or any other similar western instrument. 'I’hey are pla3'ed on them even now. Ragas 
of Ayapalai will never lose their charm by being played on them. These very 
Ragas were played by Mathavi on the Sakota Yal in three Sthayis and in the 14 
SwaramS' 'I'his is nothing new, but what has been in use for many thousands of years 
in South Madura during the period of the first Sangam. We may <lo well to consider 
the totlowing quotations from Silappadikaram written by Ilankovadigal. 

StUopdikaram Venirkathei P. 200 

2 S> 26 . JH 0 VX LooiSicBr ujir)pa»ft cu(ri»£ 

GiuncivLiffsar L.feuA««fcr ^^(^0 

swruiT a9^ca>ftaj cmri 

*i0u y«ir« y0>iiru^ mmmLiutlL. ^^(gCHS 

000^ Mtm<m0r9iu Gaaaaaf mmimt unStmitfmL.iu luirmifii 

«Mi9d> ttfiiOd stiKL.00fA Q^j00 lajifff^iarauufia 01S1 t9t^0tputi^0 Q0itLJti^mm 

Qmms. 

^0t0m tB(g00Qiumufi ^iujr00w Mfb0» ^(500di ^nifi0Q9>mii 

gpak uwc^. ^^09* 0^0B4S4»9tm9^Qtam 

Jimpsuk 0tR0taimtLMm luttm <l0d LfgtS ; 0iB0t9S(i»«mr p«iru^ 

MMuu^. Ji«aw, U0iQ0m», foLMaafl^daM, ^iiuQpmu, 

iQmuw 0 ud mm% 9 r I 

Cowinm/Mathavi. using courteous words, placed herself in the posture of 
Pathuraasanam, (placing the feet transversely on the two thighs and turning the soles 
up that they may be seen) one of the nine kinds of posture, took the Yal in her hands 
in which the Kovais could be reproduced without any confusion, sang first in a 
delicious manner vocally, pleased ev^y one, and then began her instrumental music. 

Here means ‘posture*. In the art of painting are many different postures 
such as stonding, sitting, lying down^ and moving. Of these the sitting posture nmy 
be with :motion or without motion^ Goderthe former heading come the postures of 

the elephant, the ear, the horse mid the cat. Those without molioh aiw of 0 hinds. 
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They are, ugtQfim&, ^iuut^iS(gims, SiiLfutif jfiu(jfiSti, 0tAuLiu.i, umr^ 

mii, If you ask what these are, their description is ^iveii in the following 

stanzas from Perungkathei. 

** Ujfi(!pa Goiffuuio. 

u9(5i«8>s aihqu u)iu({pc0 «6u^^ct 
^csPuMU loafcnf-o) (hoa 
dpcmliuu. Gsunssnjffi los^c 

Giusiru 

sr »fiuir ipr u, 

V usdbr^eh tS^atn (ipsBr® 

G^etoGuMUu ufTiliO-Qti stPjrits Gloujibi^^j^ 

Gunotoe^ter Giuna^uin aotoenPiu 

fiOHoun^ Gairofaru 

uiTODOi Gasis^ ^inroiBtti Gatii 0 

.Cw^oraDuuirgy sK 3 «ir«s. filarfi 9iru.s jr^ir ^aiaSgutau tSiR 

mmtiumpvtfi tk.jB0 Q^tmammaiuacp tL.paiTr jfvflmp : ami’fmri 

Comment :—The author of the Natakn has held these to be fifty, speaking 
widely, but brought them under 9 for the sake of brevity. 

This is explained by the following stanza 

4^0Cjua ^^00 68 >iuu)u/9|p LfcuGaw 
Gim^s Gaa«farL.«Br Ginrsorusch €^^00 

erikcftfMiStk, •S(g/ifivrm0i uptuirfarii, 0#e.wsJfiu^ Ji0tei»r 

iSimrtfmLju luitmpi mauSir mriSu u^iafommm aS(gi0mik' pms^ aetJmadltirmuaiueM pliuepaeiu 

prQ^iB srfir(tfimMrsaS(gi^ mrBBpM armtmr? 

dp^pa Gonr^nf(!P« dsaii? aiu^^s 
Oswrd^Ai G^a|^p(jpu> 

«mr(jftr*aSdr. 

Comment :—She got the Yal—unshakeable ip its nature—in her hands and sat 
down in the posture of Pathumasanam. As she had no' husband of her own, she 
imagined herself as if she was seated in front of one whom she worshipped in her heart 
and desired to play the Yal. 

How she played the Yal is indicated in the following stanza 

ue0 m94^.(y>mpmikt, 

** ftd)o9flDff uM-kfibg adiOsu^^ otnli^ 

«ud)cAuut uiuM0 uosu^g 

Ggibcu® osiirp ^^odoi bOmis^ 

GiuiiGup eamiiS OmOMd g|^L|curii^ 

^^ooMSch surAi^ i!9l.oh 9 oPff jg 
bo^o9u a9su usnlfgAi •i.Qur *' 
flP««iikdevotion. 
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SUappadikaram Venirkathei P. aoit. 

27-28 ** cucvicnau u^noos OatnlOi-nQ Curitp^ 

vSi-im »rd)ol9v(ir tatn-sft '* 

mitadmismHUu u^rtmmiufsd »rA nSitatm utum^ 

Qu0t8gA 9ifi*0 gSgQ*oA»>f Sii£li0^A\ crwlnr ? 

Comment :—She used the four fingers of the right hand excluding the thumb 
on the Yal and touched the screw pin of the Yal with the four fingers on the left. 

The description of ugrm* is given in the following stanza- 

** erdMua a9c(R|9u 

Gu(!(fl!?ir<v u^iroo< lua^io " 

amr^first9tir, j|f^ Qfimare 

lart-mti is the plectrum. It is implied in the word 4 ^ given before. 
Silappadikaram Venirkathei P. aoi. 

29-80 ** GauHJonc tuairuGu iu^itGou AuL-lo 

Gojuiuooa o9ir^oiP lu^ng" 

OguHjant 4^uLi su-OuHktfi KtmBtBuh Qriiums «Sm*=SimiuiJlmj6 

4lfiuH itr/ifimt aSfiip *(gfisz^iimtS0t*00A, jffitaf mtomui fi^pim^A, £)<■># S0mr0jg = 

0m ucpeiuirGiu-^Kj^/irt^OTilasraS/ ^mfi/k 0mQ^m^ laQgm^timMmamrm. 

Comment :~Oi these four, means playing without taste; is 

playing loud; is playing so as to make the string vibrate and au-ik means 

merging of one's music by the music of the sixth string or string of discordance. 

I'iiis is also corroborated by the following quotation from Panchabaratheeam. 

** gfiorotPeno ni^iu u96mo^^d)Goio u68>Aiu 
GasaranMi^ ^«Biru9 G^dic lusihliGu 

utsSroifiuj a9cB#«U' inra ao- 

sshfiBi^ffd) m^AGeusn nailif^Oiri** 

mmu0^^mtmo, §Hg uiift *Mn$gA. 

Besides this-Uie following stanzas also explain the four kinds of defects in 

playing. 

« QoutuoD* Giudrufl uokrO^ Oorffs 
o9«injifi Gctfseno Oaishm^A qcucuA.** 

** 4|ihjGu«sij uOot ^eOpik ^ss>pi^.'* 

*' «i^(1G«nvli uOoi /9tfGuMDr e9firjl90 

^clkli i2sa»f0tu.*' 

•* ALL- Gmehus «9imiM5iir 

AndlSU^Sh AlfSA UljpilAiSAOAlLl UgfitOk* 

Qptrt. §^mm »ti^ 00 jk 0 »p i5l^0ik ; ««Hw7 
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The four kinds of defects may be due to choice of bad wood or material for 
the construction of the Yal. 

The following stanza shows how the^ choice of wood should be made thus 
avoiding the defects in playing. 

** ff#(ccu 1^1^ Qcu^ oSPwlouji ^ 

lhtiPOa) O^^iuuiirLi uiT^uri)QAa 

Cmhuons lumitiGuirM su. io/ 9 itQ|illp{pA> 

OffiPGariT LMdris oaPputui ^f>^co>L.Giu." cr«ir(i^/f. 

M)M#r»'ANju(lL. IJ4M mjruLi mrmgfii Lfsritw ifdfgii ^gm»sdsmt-.u 

Silappadikaram Venirkathei P. soo. 

31*32 ** i9<8>|pujir uuri5 Gaaostsueoiu 

iL|<B>lP(ip^]p 68>aii9ftn oSoiounui cilip., 

j§)u ufi^/pQmirtomurOtu 0(ImwuMtm(f n.mjp (gftMsd mtsiVtm ^wi 

iMisd miLi^Qiumm. 

The Swarams of the Sakota Yal, with its 14 Kovais of doubtless existence, 
were arranged on the principle of Oolai-Kural and Kaikilai-Tharam. 

0#rir 0irrii 

** Gunarok ((poaipufootp u^uOi—scbni 

£Dlil0i-.a«sr|9o-0a(j(t^«B 
U4L.Quas&rDh s^^^sC- Gi—ssBiOiut a^orf^aiil 
oncii^ftn O^ffsfirnKA iS{pCiL|." 

Qfi0p tSfDuu0wO>u %.mf0 Qgwriidmadfnm ^tgiurOtu Qmrig.uiM^ (jp0^. tSfidmd 

»iLi^Qiums. 

Cdmtmfti ;—As he says that out of the Seven Swarams what is first obtained 
is Tharam, Oolai which just appears in Tharatn becomes Rural, and when Kaikilaf 
becomes Tharam Kodipalai is just formed. 

« 

Silappadikaram Venirkathei P. aoa. 

83*84 ** ueosmil Ouar|94 fot^M 

cBPcBffqoarir 0 «ji£j^ Gani^** 

fjfitm 02ar IMM 9tLQtMkjpi 0#rm«Mjuilf_ rntmOf/iu Kfun; vmfimf 

0 omMtMt :-~O( the four strings Inai, Kilai, Pagai and Natpu. Inai is the second 
string. Because it is said, 

** ^GsBoGiuoaLi uG«u 8^ Giofri 
uSmuj^ G^ewrn tMiro 9 «r Oow&ru'* 

erikj; •rrirtar? 

The Kiiai string is the fifth. For it is said, 

** JMsOiuomli uGtti mkh>A 

^iGcu iMHki a8sir# 

oosABka Oiuoroariji Oieehu " 

um 0 #ink Qpdrjpni; 
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The Pagai strings are the third and the sixth. F«r he says, 

** i9fiirp aiihtS^ asn 

OfdroOup A-L. (Air^is ** 

urnttOuafi^ OM4(gA, •bLt^ •f«ir ggikf. 

jP-ir. gte«r«ir«np*^ 0>? S^tmuu Quffgi^ OawiOQtums, 

The words and um mean the same. 

TheNatpu string is the fourth. Of these four strings only the concordant 
ones should be taken. 

Silappadikaram Venirkathei P, aoa. 

35 ** ^d)AiiT i9ciP«uriui Q«L.L.wrcir ” 

§)(.«. j^mUfggmigs mig9^0gOmrmm, 

Comtnent :—She played the Kural first and then continued with Hi as Kural. 
Next he proceeds to give the results of the leftward progression in Vattapalai. 

|p«8 oulLiuuirlM gi.jgOm(ft. 

** Ooxtehu 

adlni «teP%am 4 Mir ojssiJA—6«si84f9a>L.iumu 
pna^jP Owashn a 9 cn#Qu> 0«>f)u«u& 

Osv^ pS^scoiT i 5 chn'* 

mm-fttHm, tLOi^xwrSiu Omii0uug^ gfu^mgi gfgA (gggowvj^ Q^ikjgfm; 

<Sg*Sjpurfik^m 0 gg^fiQ»»mgni Sfgghrig^ 0 ii 0 g 0 fiO», OhgmgiB 0 , 0 gg/tfi 7 MSdr 0 pr 

•MM gBmr/fiSm QuOmipu. aSmA 0#«NriLMj uOiaSmjuirlMnurik. Sfii(ym0(tiu, mgMgajj0 0#A 

miffiuugUmjgii. ^0Miu0i JKgmM^gnuaii. mmsOtm Air«.>^ <tu/0*uuirfao»jini 0ggJt 0 #twr 

»j0i gBmrACHjg^gMugii, arm idO makg(SQmgmm §liiaSu.^0at 0aggg(b3ak Al* 

0gdO«a%a>^ 0tgQum0j0, 

** pihar(jpi pwroiii^ ul.0 *’ 

9^0* gA^ajaQm^m. §iMm(fg'Ou(giua%aaAtmaf(i Qppat^^^ ualripik 

iSpi^ 0im00^ 0#ikirUM/il tSpi^ uaktMAr iM^amaip, mgsgami, 9 #ria., Omt^, •gi0ggi, 
0 ^Jfi( 3 ^ 0 > •-pgjOA QuaaaSaam. tSptfik atACuSak ikOir Ou(gffiag0atair pfm^p aai0 aaffid g ak^ 
0«rak«. 

Oommanl :—Leaving aside Kodipalai where Oolai is Kural, when we proceed 
leftward we get Chempalai where Kural is taken as Kural. Here, an half Alaku in 
Kural and one Alaku in Tharam become Kilai at the end of the second, while one 
Alaku of Tharam is taken to Vilari. Then Padumalai Palai results, Vilari beconing 
Kural. On the same principle we get Chevvalipalai when Tbuttham becomes Kural, 
Arumpalai when Hi becomes Kural, Merchempalai when Kaikilai is Kural and Vilari- 
palai when Tharam becomes Kural. The meaning should be found after eschewing 
the five Antaruns. Here the .Antharakole of the Tharam is taken as Tharam. This 
is also supported by the Sootram. 

The 105 Puns are derived from these seven Primary Palais. Of t hese, Palai 
Yal, Nagaragam, Agari, Thodi, Gowdi, Gandaram, Chenthuruthi and Oothayagiri are 
derived from Chempalai. 
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For the sake of brevity we do not go into detail Others may be derived in 
the same manner. Again he gives the definition of Pun in the stanza below. 

** KirjpQu^ta uahresBMiCT sireSr^il) 

Ultimo jipfiDKo ucdsOceersBru udOio " 

Silappadikaram Venirkathei Page 203. 

.36. ACBr^igio 

<uirar(ip<njp Srsiib^ sil 

(^•4r) (ifipsi-/SiummtmQiL' agutMm (^ai>Dao(«i9«a’ «(^ 

aztkf mHr^^ 0 rOmrmflmirjpi. 

'■ Co nmcnt: —Besides playing with Hi as Kural as stated before she played by 
fifths and sevenths. 

Silappadikaram Venirkathei P 203. 

37-61* o-SB>(p(ip^ fiunsa^ (tpsoipuS (jjjasijdi 

loftiSSso iO(!(^((p(o L|{pi63so U)(9^(ip 
le^^^ujsiT Gudj^iusk 

«sd>aiasftO otr^oi scuuiGup Ostri^ 

jgjarfl a.mjfi ^rdrQfi^A ^Bef^^ujiinir rngmO^ti ^miSn$o u>(g 0 (y>MP W0#i« 

airdrgik Srti^tag, 

(Si’Jlr) Qpmmrmdli^ QfimjiOaj u.mip gr«unu Qmti^uLmtK jyaifSM tuaBj^ ^gM/um mmm 

98 w ^gMttu Qt»^^iiug%K LfpS^ ui0^ur«a/i». ^gw (^gtosiu Q^fuug^ jy00iu«r UA^iaraafik, . 
(ggtt ^ggugiu 0 .^rgm^gMiu tSmrfiuiMttK Qu(gfiium ut^^iaracyik jDM#<rw«MjutI.L_ Oumii 

uaarflnva/ik ^ataiPorfiatia Ougi Q/ggs&Stumijoairgi. 

He gives the four Maruthams beginning with Aganilai and finishing with 
Perugial obtained by taking the Oolai as the the hrst and the last Swaram and the ' 
Kural as the first and the last Swaram. 

Comment .‘—As said before, Kodipalai where Oolai becomes Kural is taken as 
Aganilai Marutham, Merchempalai obtained by Oolai, becoming Kural and Kaikilai 
becoming Kural is taken as Puranilai Marutham, Chempalai obtained by taking Kural 
as Kurpl is taken as Arugial Marutham while Vilaripalai derived by taking Kural as 
Tbaram'and Tharam as Kural is taken as' Perugial Marutham. These primary Puna 
pientioned here were played with an ear for complete concordance. 

Silappadikaram Venirkathei P« 203. 

4^ ^peucD* uSojAtf (ipfiBjpuieiPi *^19 

(|gmr) weSaftk OimAoiu wiog/i Oisdrgpw (yaw e uutlc. 41 jp0 tfSaMMselGw ' dpmjo 

gjeQm 

Comm#M/.‘T-.She played in such a way that the Srutis of the hard soft, and 
middling Sthayis were each played in their respective positions, leaving out discordant 
'Swarams- 


Silappadikaram Veoirkathei P. 203. 

48044. eaffiLX]S».i 

mpjtG^ir(5 unoMf^^ ^iftiCsiTt^. umui«^ 

0/oAmiL(gLi i9/Dui9t^iMKtfiAmr \^m0u Ou(gii uoks^C. t^miStsa ut^if0uumr%tir 
imumOOiutks, 

I 

CotAtuntf ;—When she played Piiranilai Maruilin Pun out of the l*uns from 
which generate all Thirarhs, she became enraptured. 

We see that the province of South Madura was noted for its fertility. riche.s. 
sciences and arts and that the people were noted fur their devotion to God. In 
preporatien to this they were well advanced in Mosie. Astrology. Medicine, Yogn 
Sastram. and other renowned sciences. Just as a modern expert on the Veena plays 
different Kinds of Gamakains, the ancient 'I'amil.'. were noted for the production of the 
eight kinds of sounds from the Val, such as LjtmMu.h, ufianLiJhiiv and 4(rfiu/.n> and also 
very cleverly produced the eight Kinds of Isaikaran.ims sucii as 

etc., (For explanation.s of these terms see. below;. The following stan/as and 
their annotations will give an idea of the above devices in the playing of the Val. 

SiUppadikaram, Kanalvart P. 177 . 

O^ipKiGaiTili^cir ioo)itl|3e8tt.^ 

6nu>^/|i-i«aoibr memmftsiAT Gsirsuii^Oundi sutisruCJuiu 

u^fi(§iu Gsnd uuregfitLi apioMCmar 

ujiT^an«a9|^ C^irt^.%ainiM^u 
UCOUBBld) UiPcwlL.%8BI tUnpiTlUjl flPjpQiffbU 

AflfBTsniHttj Gffcueu e^flaituniKSi 
AfriBKadPuj ^mtoOuni Gccoriis ftnLl.t9.uj 

OajofsiaMOSttjn 
ucAiawnaujnp utPoi^nits 

uurft^iooaP^ pn^Ogfii^ looRiPaannjftefcr GioLvaVobVAcn 
Uii9ilnu6dbri9.«ir ^taOuncuu ucSr«Driiioi9<6r t^einjruuu.ii 
ana04) 0119,00 aiii0 &iip^04) 
fPinilt- Gp(5ilL- eudren 
Ga)(§ 68 >uu ui 1 l. 6 s>:—G iussr laSonffG'unn cu,af00 
GcuilG ommS 90€a9is9 cm/kfiiu 

Gffa9n9G®n^ 

uonPujirG^nBra 

Oftnttcviir cncujnip Ii1l_ nuaisBiifa 
ciiei9#CB<u Gftiri8«iisk)4i «u^n«Br4t cuiPuunoRiPui 
lon^^fiSi on 000 G(i;|u.ib^(acir. 

ftifiginrt Qs^tltgA wMt Lfl0ri^^snl,PputSif> uMvt imSwumj pmIUpi; 

The Yal was decorated with flower garlands at the' top. The fallowing 
Saotram from Chintamani also supports the above. 
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ofii^uMBsP sucdbrS mnuiBs lotrSb) 

(S«6L.(I c59ru 

mm(^k umrips^.k^seSajirGanr U 0 ^n Qm9(^ mniiin €fmum 

ujff'j^jptuLfimmr, 

iDeuriAsafii means the bridegroem and the bride, Qmirii, and 

are the diflereiu parts of the Yal. riiis is given in the lines, 

GanCu. girssiP iRgiLOu 
lAfTua GLosBraj(ifLD 6U6B>aa9sBr 

9imu^^9ofim. Oiurngg^ii O 0 djmiS(g^/f,<hOL^Quimj 0 > 

mtnikiQ^tLtm 0 voirtto msnS^aRtk mi^O^ usdarMih Qp^eSui viiLQth s%BO^ O/ftTffi 
Oto'Viirjir 0^9^m>uu(dih^ 

■j 

The Yal was worshipped as it was believed that it was the dwelling place of 
the Godess Mathangi. msiS implies that the vayanda garland was taken from the hand. 
The eight devices such as uakait^ etc., are considered arts. 

ij«r«ar(n) is arranging the Inai, Kilai. Pagai and Natpii strings in relation to the 
Pun t<i be sung in accordance with their nature and Mathira. 

u^tC.L.%Mr is examining the particular string by the furellnger and the back 

Anger; 

^airiij/gA is examining the correctness of the Isai by trying the Aroganam 
and the Avaroganatn. 

is tuning the concordant strings; 

Qfmttti is singing it fully by the process of Alati 

aSimtuirtKS is the variations of the player on the Pun to be sung. 

is the rendering of the Puns to be sung in a very charming manner, 
is singing the Pun in very fast or in very slow time. 

These interpretations may be seen in the annotations for the i 65 tii stanza of 
Gandaruvathatthayarilambakam in jeevakachintamani. The annotator deals with it 
more minutely. £)a>^ 9 i^^=produced the Swarams. u«ar ,^v«#'=eschewing 

all kinds of defects in the Pun. a. 0 W utajssii and are the defects. is 

an emerald ring. In the Kadaladukathei also he makes mention of " Qrfi." 

uvSk itm9 means the beetle that sings, mil# means sound. 

•irif^w is working with the little Anger. 

mu^ 00 e» is examining the string inside and outside by the little Anger and the 

thumb. 

a.«>vM is pulling the strings out to And out the hard, soft and middling. 

is breaking the strings at intervals of one and two. 
may be done by the little Anger ol the left hand or by the joint action 
of the little Anger and the thumb, or of the two thumbs together. Others may be 
understood as they occur. =: Mathavi understood by her 

ear the nature of the Swarams. amieom — I do not press you to play this. iSmamHiut 
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Owew:: indicating further instructions. Qsimwsk aos <ufrj^.f(.li_=:She handed over the Yal 
to Kovalan thus giving him predominance and asking him to play Brst. sirtoffiftaoiu Qaitm 
0 «r=implies the river Cauvery; saer^ai'HuutrimH is the Pun referring to kanal. Ow(rt_iD0«i 
means ' will commence.’ I'he Stanzas running *' L/i^oqtiHrw ^ uiLfi f 4 Biu luirtoip O^ir^tfjsi 
itiiSi aiJSt and whieh mean that she handed over the V’al to Kovala.i and then 

both of them sang many puns to their hcart'.s <leligl>t have also a dirterent reading 
where the words * Os^rd'Suicuif ’ * ' and ‘ un.'xHujnQaar' occur. 


Details about these may be found on a reference tn the ahavals mentioned in 
pages 508-510 of this book. 


Silappadikaram Aroompathavoorai Pt 33. 

jpevf? “fiu<wi«nau ij^uena (0aiiilGi_iiS(».»A amujfi Qpfuxn* 1 

taaiMiB''eniru^(ffs QpAarnu uni^iu pAunar Q*amAii^A Qw/rXi/suHJirtecu uAirO^ifii^i 
QsrmaiiurOiu sQsat^iuamp aiai:Q aiMiaasenu upam»t adS ^ia>*aiad) (Saniti ^sa-au-a/fuiu. iSta.ifi 
airjp aSagaih itau.«pm, 9 afpu Qa-ihuaoiiLjii .^iruLfui ^fdasifth «l.i. Q/ toaBui uaua 

QfiaapaSp iSmtpiLiap i-tfi(g)fig laaM^SnaiLiih anasOSur n^jp/^aiuas “ (iivaSaS ju 

•ojtm'i etAu/t^A tLenifii^a.vaeiir uadfu^ut “ mis6'oT|U )i.)rcn«4 £baiOuj ” 

aAup^p mssBisa uSjpiaiaujatar euvSofiii B^a, ueot if^LiSA Oua(Kipu uairpjjs 

(gaA nffiinSiaaaiii ujaj^p(^ ^suutLi- sauiuaBu tfaianua^ih (jp rui.. ^aad/kj^- j^tnaOu^aap^ 

JtpA QfimpQuJtueoeitap itatiti^ltaiiftc ^aaiti^ ^aaa^iuaiji^Amutai/Sdpt p mifirifipiMas^ii 
u-amtMS^stafihaear taip (tppsoasafii laip iS'^sa^ih .0g..v (ftvaniaipiaanar'Suapi ,Ka„v watatfu 
Qfitpaiwasmfih ^sStaa m^pQpii Gu(1^jjA w(ijff(^Qu>eai iftaika/ens* tfafia Qu(tau, uuAasA iS^Saoti 
Qup mieSaf QtaaSa^ fuQuAgpiii (ipuitaM (ifitaptmuiiSdao jf^aaiiipi uat^u i.^Aaaa wapfima 

(mmpipfip uAaientuuad Qtoet mvi»A p/uuA^tm ^aaftpasu uai^ QmBpa^jrp tampSiaarmaiL 

PjiLaipaOaamatfutaii. 


Comineuf The words " ifvdmsuupamM QaaiLQuaid QApf!" up to ^/n^Qwir0 
uaeAiSp ^iiQtaip imjAB"' mean the following:—Leaving aside the Merchempalai pun 
sung before with 9 Kovais, she got hold of the Sakota Yal with 14 Kovais, made her 
right hand the Pathakai, held the Yal in the right line with that hand, took hold of 
the Matakam by the four Bngers of the left hand, avoided carefully, the four kinds of 
errors,—Chempagai, Arpu. Athirvu and Koodam- and ran lier lingers through the 14 
strings without a single fault. Then she played from Oo!ai to Kaikilai in the soft 
Sthayi where Oolai becomes Kural {Qi^AAp Oa^Sw uipm ^tQao) as well as the hard 
Sthayi which ends with the Kaikilai (maSAp QsAtaa mA msiBiaaQiu) paying strict atten¬ 
tion to the rules of Inai. Kilai, Pagai and Natpu. On the light of the above she examined 
the Kural and the Hi strings and tuned the Yal avoiding carefully all discordant 
Swarams. When she was satisfied that the concordance was complete, she played the 
four primary puns sach as Aganilai Marutham, Perugial Marutham etc., arranging the 
Kural and the Oolai strings according to rules in the three sthayis—hard, soft and 
middling. Later on she sang these with less mathiras and was so enraptured that she 
went to sleep.*’ 
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The above stanzas and their commentaries show that the ancient Tamils 
were highly efficient in playing the Yal. They also seem to have had excellent rules 
and sang the puns in the most effective manner. Though the ancient works as well as 
the Sootrams quoted from them by annotators have become extinct, which places us 
in a very disadvantageous position about understanding all the details of the music of 
the Tamils, yet the few references made in Silappadikaram, full of pregnant ideas, appear 
to be quite enough to make us understand the minuteness of ancient music. A little drop 
of water is enough to lest the taste of the water of a large ocean made up of many 

smaller seas. Do we want five different drops of water to test the water of the five 

__ * • 

different seas? Just as a small quantity of sour buttermilk is enough to make sour a 
big pot full of milk, the few hints of llankovadigal given in Silappadikaram are enough 

to makoiius understand the minuteness of ancient Tamil music. 

■ 

We must understand that he only casually makes mention of Tamil music as 
much as it was necessary by indicating a few points, in his major attempt to describe 

the powers of dancing of Mathavi. her musical genius in playing the Yal and the chastity 
of iumnahi. Because the annotators found that the efficiency of the music of the period 

of llankovadigal had declined during their time, they only put down a few Sootrams 
which came to their memory and wrote their annotations basing them on the remnants 
of the musical works. Even their annotations are very meagre and they hardly help 
us in clearly understanding the great works. There are people who say that 
Adyarkunallar has only made mention of two lines referring to music in Silappadikaram, 
being in total ignorance of the Sootrams quoted above. 

I 

Here we read about Swarams and their concordance, the four primary puns 
and the tour Jatis derived from them and the fact that ganam was made in less number ■ 
of Alakus. We have noted already that the Puns of the ancient I'amils were divided 
into those of Ayapalai, Vattapalai, Thirikonapalai'and Chathurapalai and that modern' 
ganam was according to the very system. 

With the exception of the Ragas of Ayapalai it is impossible to reproduce on 
western instruments the minutest Swarams of other Palais. 

I 

Many who could not discriminate between these minute Swarams played them 
on the. Harmonium along with the Swarams of Ayapalai and lost their ear for these 
minute Swarams. Even to day, many V id wans murder ancient Tamil Puns, the 
Pathams of Kshetringar and the Keertanams of I'heagaraja Iyer by teaching their 
pupils to play them on the Harmonium and also sing them. It does not matter much 
if the number of these murderers is a few but they are a legion I 

As this wrong practice had taken root for a number of years it was absolutely 
necessary to enquire into the Srutis of South Indian music. Nobody can be particularly 
blamed for tjiis for it is due to the nature of the times. However we think it may be 
useful to give here a few general points and notation which may be of use to all people 
and which may be used by those playing on western instruments as well as the Yal 
which is largely used in South india. 
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zi. How the Staff notation may be used for easily reproducing 

the music of South India. 

It is a matter for regret that Indian Music, which has been held in high esteem 
from ancient times, has. for the last 2000 years or .so, degenerated owing to want of 
patronage; times have so changed that, at present, researches are being made about 
Srutis which are the basis of all music! This is something like trying to find out the 
Alphabet of a language which was once noted for its high style and eminent literature! 
But we hope the time has come for the regeneration of Indian Music. 

Given the particular Ri. the particular Ga, Ma. Oiia or Ni which occur in a 
Ragam. professional musicians who have made it their life-work will easily understand 
the ramification of tlie Ragam and will be able to compose many Keertansms and 
Varnams in the same. When they commit them to writing, they group all the Swarams 
one after another, in the form of an ordinary language, without employing any musical 
measure or symbol. 

■ 

Even clever musicians will not be able to make it out at times, so much so 
that its real meaning is completely lost to their successors. Sometimes they will merely 
mention the particular Thalam (time) of a piece of music without giving its parts which 
might cause endless doubts. So we see the necessity of clearing all these doubts by. 
having a new method of Notation -which might be useful to all. No doubt there are 
differences of opinion on this subject. 

■ 

We are ail agreed that a system of Notation easily understandable by all will 
be of great use to students of music. To indicate them merely by letters will not be 
enough, for the letters of a particular language may not be known to speakers of other 
languages. So it is best to mark them on the staff which is known to all people. 

We should understand that the members of the Tamil Sangam which existed 
in South Madura eight thousand years ago and other musicians of that age used is 
half'Swarams of Ayapalai obtained by the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma principles in their 
ganam. The succession of the same is Swarams is now known among the renowned 
musicians of Europe as the chromatic scale under Equal Temperament. This is con¬ 
sidered highly useful for purposes of harmony and modulation and modern western 
musical instruments like the Piano and the Harmonium are constructed on this principle. 
For over 3500 years, from the time of Pythagoras, controversy has been going on 
abr>ut the measurements of the 13 Swarams of an octave obtained while supposing Sa- 
Pa to be I and Sa-Ma }. The celebrated western musicians Haydn, Mozart and 
Beethoven, about i 3 o years ago, found out the advantage of Equal Temperament and 
the result was the dawn of a new era in music and the perfection of symphony. Since 
then Europe has advanced by leaps and bounds in instrumental as well as vocal music, 
parts being written for wind as well as percussion instruments. Many an Indian has 
advanc^ in European music so much so that one is able to interpret the music of the 
srest as well as make original compositions in the same. We have seen how a piece of 
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English Music composed by an Englishman at one end of the world when written in 
Stair notation is faithfully interpreted and reproduced by an Indian at the other end. 
We have seen the excellence of the English Staff notation. The signs which indicate 
(i) the duration and (2) the increasing or decreasing intensity of different notes, 
(3) the signs to denote speed. (4) expression, and (5) pauses, (6) the signs giving 
special directions lo the performer as to where a piece of music ends or where it is 
repeated from, (7) time-signatures and (8) key-signatures, and (9) a variety of 
abbreviations and (10) cmhellislnnents are the distinguishing features of European 
music. So Our htiinblo opinion i's that to reproduce those Indian Ragas where these 
12 half Swarams only ocqur, the Staff notation of the west is quite enough. This 
notation.,is already known to many Indians constituting military bands, and other 
private bands, to Indian organists who phay on the organ or the Harmonium in 
Christian churches, even to students of Indian music who piny their Rngas on a 
Harmonium and to those- students of the science of English Music. So it will be of 
advantage to pul them down on the Staff’. Sy so doing we should understand that 
those Ragas made up of the 12 half-Swarams of the Ayapalai only are capable of being 
thus transferred and played on the Harmonium or the Piano. 

We should bear in mind two other points. In the first place, the bars should 
be so divided as to suit the different Thalams in use in India, and secondly, special 
signs should be given to indicate the minute Sruti.s over and above the 12 Swarams. 
'I'hough these minute Sruti.s cotdd- not be reproduced on the piano or the Harmonium 
they might be of u.se to vocal musicians as well as players on instruments like the 
Yal or the Veena, the Violin and the Flute. 

Wc may notice on pages783—791 that concordant Swarams in an octave like 
Ri-Diia, Ga-Ni and Ma-Ni occur a little sharp sometimes. We have Ri not only 
with 2 Alakus but with 2{, 2I, 2i, 3, 3I, 3^, and 3.f Alakus also. So we may indicate 
the i, I, li. li and ij by the numbers i, 2, 3, 4. 5, 6, 7 respectively. These 
numerals tacked on to a Swaram will indicate what minuter Srutis they should 
add on. For example, Kt 4 ' and Dha 4 ' will mean that 4 I Alagus are meant in 
each case. These occur in Sankaraparanam. But the Si(^s Ri 4 ' and Dha 4 ' 
will indicate 4i Alagus for the two Swarams. These occur in Ragas like Arabi, 
Poornachandrika and Chenchuruti. Ragas with minute Srutis such as these in 
Vattapalai, 'I'hirikonapalai and Chathurapalai might be found in the Tables given. 
So, to conclude, then, we are of opinion that(i) the English Staff notation with 
certain modifications may be advantageously used for the Ragas composed of the la 
half Swarams of Ayapalai. 

» • 
s 

(a) Indicating the minuter Srutis by means of numerals from 1 to 7 will be 
of use to vocalists as well as players on in.struraent.s with the exception of the 

Harmonium and the Piano. 

« 

(3) Bars should be so divided as to suit the variety of. Thalams in use in 
Indian music. The following Ragas will illustrate what we said. 
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1 AYAPAL.AI RACAM. 


RufuiM Gurudadoni* 


Athithalum. 6'4'4 



lyn 


Km 





2 VATTAPALAI RAGAM. 

Rufuim Kuikuvachi. Atbithulani. 8'4'4 



Ya • ral oholla - - mu ili yum iii * na dai 

% 

« r £ir lie a r rr i: r 



A till \m nna tliHiii inn • • - thi* - . va 

n a pa m pa- <1 n an n d n p 


4 4 

Ki« yti lai 

III III p 
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3 THIRIKOIMAPAI^AI RAGAM. 


Ragami Shunmugapiria* 


Athithalam* 8 ^ 4*4 



Ma ru VC ra tlii va rui ya ra - iiia 

p d pa m pa- p cl ni n ml da 



Mat ti mat ti ki-nL - - t1i<* la-p va la. 

m in Krt • £LJ^' daHH ni* ii 



Ma. - ri-vc! ra 


II d da pa in pa • - )ia- - pa - 



4 CHATHURARAl^AI RAGAM. 

Ragamt Chenchuruti* Athlthalam* 8*4^4 



Van tlia iha ri vrr pa rn vliontlia main da no., 

p d sa rl ga-in g *ro t* - n ii d 





Van ihaUiari vcTHurar thuthikniiain iia rar va di va Uiaofl. 

d sa r ga- n^ ^ JL ' ^ ^ Sm i!«5^Ei 


P 
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Of the feur examples given above, the first is that of a Ragam in Ayapalah 
What we have to note here is that the twelve half swarams of Ayapalai are the 
same as the is semitones of the westerners and so the Staff notation may be equally 
applied for both. To transfer such Ragas to the Staff notation and reproduce them will 
be very easy for all. To harmonise a few easy Keertanams and Swarajatis of the Ragas 
of Ayapalai and sing them in four parts will be very charming and the process easy. 

Now let us take the Kaikavasi Ragam given as an example of a Ragam in 
Vattapalai. We may note that in the third bar the number 4 is placed over Nt (B), in 
the sixth bar the number 4 is over Ma (F sharp), while the same number is placed 
over the Ma (F sharp) in the 9th and the lotlrbars and over the Ni (B) in the nth bar. 
We have treated about these numbers already. Yet we go over the ground again for 
the sake of clearness. 

Let us divide the halfswaram of the Ayapalai or 2 Alakus into 8 parts, making 
each of the quarter Alakus into a separate division calling each division or Alaku by 
the numbers i, 2, 3 up to 8. 

In the following plan a half Swaram of Ayapalai is divided into 8 equal 
parts. The top numbers show how the Srutis should be marked while the bottom 
figures show the number of Alakus. 


Ma 4 


1 i 

2 3 4 

5 

6 7 I 


1 ""^ i 1 : 


4i 4} 5 


«* 5f 1 


Fa 


The Ma with four Alakus used here is called Frati Madhyamum at the 
present day. 'I'he interval between Ma 4 and Pa has been reckoned by the ancients 
as one Rasi with 2 Alakus. Between Prati Ma 4 snd Pa comes Ma 5> This Ma 4 
gathers momentum by quarter as 4|, 4|, 5 , si, si and si and ends in Fa. Instead 

of marking these intervals as i. i and i it is easier to mark them by integers as 1, 2, 3 etc. 


The number 4 on a Swaram means, the addition of 4 quarter Alakus or 1 
Alaku with the given Swaram. If the number 2 is placed it means that 2 x i or i an 
Alaku is added. The number 3 implies an addition of f ; the number 6 implies an 
addition ot xi, the number i implies an addition of i x | or L while the number 7 
implies 7xi or 1} Srutis to the given Swaram. 

We can understand the measurements of the Srutis in the four Palais if the 
interval between any two of the 12 Mettus used in the Yal could be divided into 8 parts 
according to the measurements given by us (1. t. according to Geometrical Progression) 
and the Swarasthanam of the particular Sruti marked in these divisions. This is 
possible only on the Yal. These measurements have been clearly given in the Tables 

in this book. 

Now for the Srutis of Thirikonapalai the Ragam taken as example is 
Shunmukapiriya. We may see the number 2 on the Prati Ma (F sharp) and the number . 


! 

I 

I 
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6 on the Ri and Dha (D and A) with four Srutis each. It means that Ma (F sharp) 
should be played with an addition.'il ^ Alaku wliile the Ri and Dma (D and A) should 
be sharpened by li Alakus. 

§ 

In the Chenchuruti Ragam given as an example of Thirikonapalaii we may 
notice number i placed over the Ri and Diia fD and A) with 4 Alakus each. This 
means they should be played with 4^ Alakus. 


So we see that Alakus like jf, 1, i^, and if are added on to the 12 • 

Swarams. These minute Srutis are reproduced as gamakams by the human voice as 
well as on the Yat. They are not capable of being played on the western instruments: 
But modern players of Indian music on the harmonium play f nnd i Alaku on 
the lower half Swarani and 1^, and if Alakus on the higher half Swaram. 


Thus the charm of minute Srutis of the ancient Tamils has disappeared and 
people are satisfied with the ganain of the 12 hall Swarams of Ayapalai. while ganam 
with 24 Srutis of Vattapalai, 48 Srutis of rhirikonapalai and 96 Srutis ol Chathur.ipalai 
has been completely forgotten. 


In the same manner, the seven different kinds of Thalams, the 35 different 
divisions derived from the five Kinds—Thisram, Chathusrani, Kantam, Misram and 
Sankeeram, and the vcl*y min^ite 17$ varieties of them by I'hisrakalai and Chathurtha- 
kalai (7x5x5=175) have been' forgotten and the degraded Kkathalam which is 
considered the easiest has monopolized the held, just as the iz Swarams have taken 
the field of all Srutis so also Sarvalegu which gives many ekathalams in the 13 Aksharas 
has come to stay on account of its ease. 

So we see what immense difference there is between the ganam of the ancient' 
Tamils and that of the people of other countries. The minuteness of the Srutis of the 
four Palais of the ancient Tamils has gradually disappeared so much so that one has to 
decide the' 12 .Swarams of Ayapalai and remove the doubt regarding them! 'I'o add to 
this doubt, the system of determining Srutis by the principle of f and ^ and the theory of 
32 Srutis for tfie octave have come into the field. The, truth of these theories will be 
manifest to all intelligent men. Only the ignorant will argue'in an irrational manner. 
However, we understand that the ancient* Tamils were using very minute Srutis in 
their ganam, that they had made proportionate progress in Tha)am, that they used 
wind and percussion instruments such as the Flute, and the Yal and the Thunnumai 
and the Amandrigai and sang to the harmonious combination of all these instruments, 
playing them neither too loud or too soft so as to bring out the timbre of each instrument 
for satisfying their audience. As we think that the .time is come for reviving this 
ancient musm sttd placing it on an emirtent position' we had to speak about the method 
of making ganam wtth minute Srutis.' 

As the press letters were not enough to exemplily each Keertanam more fully' 
* by.Staff notation we had to be satisfied with merely touching them. 


imriptloM to ihtw that Um P»Ni|a iMff«wi|n at tka Taail aaratoy taatorad ■at4aaU. 
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III. Some inscriptions to show that the Pandya sovereigns of the Tamil 

country fostered Mut>tamil. 

We have, till now, noted that the ancient Tamils who had much advanced in 
all sciences and arts^were also efficient in Isai-Tamil, one of the divisions of the Tamil 
language^ that they made their ganam with a complete knowledge of many of the 
minute amsams of Music, that their culture in these sciences is beyond comparison 
with that of any other nation, and that because of the gradual deterioration of many of 
the minute points of music many people wrote in different ways and doubted the very 
Srutis. 


If appears that the efficiency of the ancient Tamils in Music should be 
attributed to the Sovereign rulers of the country. Judging from the Paiyiram of 
Irayanar Agaporut dated 2000 years ago, it is clear that the Pandya rulers of. the 
period of the Sangain in South Madura, Korkai and Maffura had a peculiar fitscination 
Tor the Muttamil—lyal, Isai and Natakam, and that they conducted the Sangams 
themselves besides possessing the literary preeminence for presiding over such 
Sangams. Though the period alter the last sangam was a period of trouble for the 
Pandya sovereigns, the interest in Muttamil and the patronage on the part of the 
rulers never diminished. Kven after the fail of the Pandyas, the minor rulers over the 
dismembered kingdoms continued to foster Music, and this is seen even at present. 
It is a well-known fact that experts iirlyai Tamil, in Music and in Drama are even 
to day patronised by the rulers of Samasthanams. 

We think it will be satisfactory to examine by means of inscriptions how for 
the Pandya sovereigns showed their appreciation of the 'Tamil language and the music. 

besides it will open the eyes of, those critics who declare that Sangeeta. 
Rntnakar of Sarnga Dev is the primary work on Music and that the Tamils are comp¬ 
letely ignorant of the science. It will also prove the fact that the Tamils were highly 
proficient in Music long before the time of Bharata of the 3th century and Sarnga Dev 
of the f 3th century besides showing-the excellent Tamil of these inscriptions which 
gradually deteriorated by admixture of foreign words. 

While examining ancient inscriptrons on this subject we obtained a few from 
M. K. Ky. Hurihara Bbaratiar Avl., Head Tamil Pandit of the High School at Amba- 
Samudram, Tinneveliy District, through M. R Ry. Mutthaya liaghavatar Avl., of 
Harikesavanallur. These are given below. 

The genealogical tree of the renowned Pandya rulers has never been made 
public till now, owing to absence of inscriptions. The following has been published 
as the result of a few inscriptions on copper plates. 


usctoifaj xSB aidwaaidP 

0«idk«ffA§i|A GoCiOud 
lQ~mm 

} 

us<toi9.aM^ sss uiQwMtwi siSm |fgi§«iCu Gi 

umMm #fli» tiAumm. otrawr^ Om^ 
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^^"iaruu/b/fi §idrjpith Qjgf8iu€S>^^^. 4^iBO(y>0ojps^mr, 

I 

uaefaif.iui^ iiS04akOdiOMilr 

^0u9s9ruu/if/9ui eS(tf€^tKJS(^i Q^fiiutSAitBo. 

I 

Gffifiudr (p#|l^clr 

I 

ifiR(u«u4rii)sSr 

^4Uiir ^euQ^KffS 

I 

Cft«d=^raH.iUi{r imjf^ndk 

^a^«9r iosfr uffirdStn^'fireS) Qutfh nfikp^A. utiism L\§p^ itfutitffipmff Q^SiySpp 

Qidr. Osirmsir QMurnm, 

I 

d|fGa4it uaiifagff^fijuailifirjr 

QLUuQffit(d QpffMpssr^ srcorO^^ ^L^Quutf(i!i Qfi€ir^, 
crdfjginIlu.tbmGfl^, u^eneufTsflBir Qi^qvSpptrA. ^^'BemQtu Qpp&iiretijgf ^umOGsrAuir, iSpsffeopfihv 

g)4Mdr uAfiucu ii).^GV)%8r Om€irpQpn(Sl^ uiiggS, (tsryj/ ermp iBSffmimllsiirtLiti fipuL/pu Lf^uiSppirar, 

tDW4u sAG^mMwu u)«0r^,0,i^<tf/r«nr(S, lAtfiOMismjr 8i^u(Sl0jS^€ir. sAs jffir^iri^d fitlcfor p^p 
oVAror. sirp^pfiso g^pidr QitQm'uA, ^pnomt^, piAeilid^/Sd&, y€W|jir/r, QGir(Slwuir(^ir 

tJBL^AseiR/b Qu(gA Ouird Ljdi^ Q^pfi u>trte» QtJ^^(g4S€ir^€k, fi(guuirmt^d Ostrdi^i^aSA (gf usf 
u^Jo^ffGOff 4l0^uurtpp QpujptMsiOsffGiriS ^^ifiuiLi^irw. Gio^uto. ^mup^A jjQiiM fd(guu9adl 
S(g^w ^aiG«rr Q^djpttQatmuh. QPPpfJStfijfilA QujfiSM^A umL^ppwdr ^€stp OpfRiu Qt(gOAr(ff4ir, 

I 

g2if.Mdir scffiJuais G^(B$«0)i.iuA aiMik S. tS, 770. 

^awOT Quair^fL.jgjpi srLMmrufii, «ril(Si 0j»cM^ arnffuSh-.^^ m«i QmiTma^ih (gj^utu 

attafi Qm-pfi Qup‘f)(giQA(Sfdt. tnaipjSiui amp (tfiQaip laiismu QuroDguj^f^ utmarsfif) 

adrumt j^uffim’-iiJQpdOiutMfiiH. gfiMmifiifis^ utpirprar ampnhQuiu(gmrpt. ^imtBpi mmtikmsamp 
Lfrii. .fflamiofmii mr^ar^paeo gidimursmk mirmii 0.iS. 770 amr>jfi Qpi^ppt. impirpgtir amgptm tai ft 

fiQiu utkmdiammSl ^n^airmefim pagagmOuj la^tmmS 9 <aruu®aiOir<aruir. 

I 

(^nei SiktmA (•ai^ 

gjm/tmiruuf/S rnSQ^m^utmiu pmirjpti OpfiamSATa, 

I 

Alt§i«i tOlipKMflt 

IpMii iMT atgmk, ^mmc-uuC.^^ O^mimutmi^mpi Qurmr tMmirtt.u j^ta^fmmp mid 

mBtnbsi Oanupamk. Sfitk uili-.fp>i(g mmp Oa mmafpmr OppOm ^twu 

t»7a, Qimp^ Qipi^b •t-.ammt ^Qu «r Atai^iludc. OuJorntria p^ mmuu9ffiiOMrtlgL.mm. 

fimOmru tjffi<u Stmur mtrmmmmm crwwir mrui^p0ti(giO^pmmt» urm^ mttl^giim jyikw 
firi srSKIuimmifit ^miupftia ^mmpg Stmtm ammmQhtPaitpmpg. pfpp 9ytm(ga ^:— 


8mm iuM'ifttoBS to ihow that the Paodya Mvonldni of the Tamil ooantry fostered llot>tuiU. 
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dtfaidtf^ LM_SBV 0 iis«^fS)M (fdrdP jmilit.airdiOaoifid§if.^ ^l^uGuiik^ioiuiuii ^ 
G4ii0«b ui.o«l4g (pjiM C«i-t<mn Glmc^mcIiiIB jisdrg som(^|^§oii£||i cug§a« 

utc^pa figsl O^odbroRL. pii!(S 6 .Guefaa«risflBi ( 9 >«rdKS«sd§if.d«<naiiuii 

§(Spp fts* 9 §mr|iiGai(Aiuj(i ^cui&OP «i#(irckisitf§KMii)S« aiena «maiiu*a«rA§dk Gusad 

CjMij^Gpdhu^dr sMib. uusal u«hP udAg^di 9sirdi0«*d$4 acncu aisdaigdi 

a.i.«Pcirso aif^car losi aialAg aosailai^ ll*dbsRaijic§ a^l udradadau«ujicbi<8 f$si00i 

^«^us« pssirg st<u(f)|^§aiid^ GvQH^jldiuit. GuRifflBpdg GaidhSaior «|f# 0*|p^ 
jdCuM gibiARU^^dQ uiu^ai6 u§Ciqf ^Ga>^i« ii*adc-ir GpiCiHjRipgsg u*aff;«G|QiCi piiBjg0 
•gaisan^iLi psn>'§ alcAORi 9 $ u^tdt •(Vcuidlgi •■itidft|d qaddiaid ($a«fa® 

<y:trg|i Guiifidsid ^^ggi ssdd€Di* 6 ^ u§A u«uib «|fig|ifia«a|di Gu*{d«ftcqd] 

Gpib dtipsisd «kil( 8 «gi!i usitSrjr Giyiti pidgjfi soiud) (^gGaaffilG ^tn o|i£lgi G«i«rcdaM foi( 8 ig 

»fu&m»ib u^gi proa 95 Giraffil® CLiS{fi«sp4g GeudirOcMiH' •|d4PG«jtp|U|dilL.«l!> u0 

pp jis^.^ai^LJUifi {ftlusiDM GpOteR<v){f$ Ga^^poipsoi emat^psl ^ cuag«Mr 

lOftR JRnC. 

LS^uirs^m^u L^^d^fiuStLd *(j^suttrs 

g)uGfutr(ig^ OtJD/b(ffdv Jf0Suj0fi^(gdB0^. 

fi(gd0^i^n (gf rnuiSffmBItu QmffsSA QtLf\y u^iLiSgmwjuh tDirt$osil.(fi 

_ # 

ii90i0C0 Siffeamd Qiapui^ M0<eBr t^jiUDirgiry^mgu upfitu^, jD«0 

imgi^Omrdr, 

t 

^‘nfearui. 

.oiffgcMr UiRRaiu|»§UR«faG. Gtm^t 1 . 1^1 drpairp ^aiaiRduG 

[dG«Jigiil]d«rjLf<ii)«HdttJ LN-flal auRMCRNUsI #§||>*>ips<«^prj ui.i Rids (PPM Gcurm uii!i 

GiJR«dG«R«fiiO G«oa^giaipR« fc«Ri.pMfi|.iURfR i^ar aiRgam losRRiui Gua^jul ^gi!MRud §if. 

oiKyd) AS^pdr Gugwipob piilOdGcspiib asiuR ^i^pfldr . C«Hei«0 maifk§ fmp 

gcBjOttiH^ uipdiftfl* tt^^Rpp pS9*9 9d«H#jii.G«R|b«Ra MiaRl <na dP*!' tfdM GauRfiNDCi 

Gusad MulGd GftRdhKI G^pi^giaipHS cnw^p Mm goRfRiU'*^ uipdwt* Gpfldbrpp^op Ouodr 
CcotlG (^dPitfSM 95 M*dg ft«fcG «tmk Gui«d $mpu>$ prrrki^Prm 95 «m GjM&awtc aijlp 

GjSMfiii OR^tm^GpflalRSPR^P (pdsMGpib ^dru^dr gp«d. (^.IGjiMR^*^ai^ 6 uia ^wlsdr 
CmflalRG aiM aL.uar ptg V*mg Gpmmr*^ G^f^pp^C. 

9 g Gusppdg asfgtfuRA psdr§ GiJfl«pdg pf# G0fGpftfiC.t.^ uMp p»giutm wtiGmg^ 
$§mi 9 $mM IBS# u)S(pib aoiaidlHUB# iffaM«(pd> lmi. ^RilifL G^pi^giaigl ^^ufp Gapi/tpogi S)8pd 
Aij&uiMw 9 p 0 p«id 0 pb •guMfM 5**”^(f* §gCMJ§t . 

uBmu QuAptpMtA ^(gimitrs <r9/jrd 

a 

sfiLtpiu 0rm$mismrgA m$^m imr gt^k 9fiip O^iuipQgkkjg OpdOdr^l' 
f^mk GRRaMMggdpd Qtii^ mmp ugggmui mg»>iO0giL9 qpmp iSppgpi 0uuayd »i-i 

Qpfi p00i#jP G«or (ggtLL.g0k pigmmg^ p^fi^Bkkpm. gfgSQpm^tk 0gtnm^gUkr mmJ9 
ipm^gm $i^g0k §ptiiSAuggt90ipgOgdfgg mgBisCiu99(ifk, JTflpdi piChms iSmm^ tfi|ipd0i> 
Gunu ghlju.0. 
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' giimifigmr Qtwjfim tBgfuMtmwm JimtwA 

QfitmtStipjpi 9fipg0^fii0 QfipAr QfipA >r«r«0 fS^maprtAurss Qmttkn-tQmmstA 

Qmjpimmr tmSiOApmi. Ou»(gipmim0JSu. §^mii\Q-iS 862*w 

Ott-ipiHppmi. torpw 9 # Qmfffim iM«r. ^mgiw gfiKfmipmru u^/Siu um M 

«B( 60 suud.L.m. 

I 

^ tMPfff vaiffiuv MuGaiawiftMcir, 

Qstmk 9mmmk tSAtmk Qfi0(Mt00mkmfm QygiSppmim. " uAmtm u^mm ’* aAQfmi 

imLl-u Quiu(giJfmigfii»^mr^ 

I 

( . " • .“n 

lS)«OT maOHi^p Qurit^ipmmt, Qutm^ifmu.wffip 
pmmi jD«i«r u/kfmtSuSAQfjiui mkmmm utOptB. 

I 

^IIQ iVliuMk;|^dr|i)«u^ 
ui|t^i (p'caiioi 4|i9ii>i«Kaii>^ 

Qua A uawipmAr sawpfi 

paurm 

Optima QmmruSiigi^. * O0L/2uilmi- ^riuiiua Q*ama(B 0 Smr 0 mumlL.p 1 . gptfl mmmum 
ucu SiL.mmmflpiQpmrm tBeoamatrutmAmafim *0«/6iu ampfim. 

I 

^IUI«lllf.lU»l 

9 S*Bm 0 (i 0 ajpm p^miOmrmaL. ^auamai^-tum amgi 0 rmvmAmmr £}««ir §la*fifiiMam 

^MaQmmmm «.!•«#. fi-tP. 92 fi-«> pmgpt^m Qua(giO0^p mfirnaw Q0K(pAr0^ QmammL. 

mtm. ^mitmCtupfi*! 0 tm»mmmmt uamrif. mailt^pgu ou^matSsefipiA appitfSamt pt^p maStmmfl^ 
9fip PKgmmmurmOmt mrtmuuQOmpm. PiAua0QppjSaA ^ (jpwtapi Qmt^«SA 0ami>m(ym^. 
9ym(gptpa — 

3-0VJ9 vs^tsnh, ' 

m»mip0 (ff Gsi!9?ko>aM C«i«fi«- ^igi<faif.iu^S ui«fii9 jli^ 9>G(«#I ftpt 9A 
aiirtfd pBraB jiiiKBfi iPauiO^iiid) ^ariiCoiibA ^:N|H§dPcv «V f-*■ iy ^ |j 

siwi^^gA •!#•» bA a 8 $« wiiGiM^^i««d> q 4 Ml ^ 

[Cpo] Oai# ||f*«MoA aiilG^iugfs Gairtiq jioilO okmi«ris«r^g ••^#dr tSa^mp G«tdhi« 

BMuaiik aiiliL. fiS*0fmmrm (gmpmirmQmHS(^Oppi. 

^p ^auiaiapMBa, uatiOfu urmatpum ^aQmAtpA, ^QmiaBpim Qmap^^ QmaA 
rntLiLHlLmtOmamniA a pmm. 

jfuuaA srmMi Omap laBammSamwA utaknp maP ma4mCaual9 mmppam^ QpSOp^, 
9mpSpQuam uaaaatf.at aap maAmpSiA (Sma^mmLJumk ^a^amgak arakppQuai uaaAnfuuA 9. ts] 
1190-A Ou^fpdr. fiaaiaL. aamSvBpi-ak uw maStmtmafi pPr 

^paarnuu iSapauuBm^ampiA 9ifimt(gA Omim2k^j9A uamgmmmraat/Bmja Qmnirm. 
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4-tofjR mrntirib. 


Guos' Aft ^§Liu 

Gui^olP L|cMrv 

cuaj^Guei iiM-jlcdi^ iganLiqai^ 
iab4s8m aii4£atPM t&m4nk 

ltiidr§i> GeufiiUM i 

iMupiGji^ cuera WfpGjUiS 
ailDG^« awiii4is «iripjk ^aBtai!iu 
3»m Gai^wetopiu a£4woiii-ctr pnjtjyi 
I iBariii s^figiAfi figuu 

«idt£f erysu GawifGue i4>«w 

Gai«lvg«M- ffpitfSA Ge 4 iGce«& {n.iili 
CaiQAaoff |iGAi£ C^Odjufow^O'^edPuii 
oT^Moil CtfdtiSiul aTaBi.i sgy.iui 
Utwiiuaii ^«»juii{L.«ir ucaPoi 

^§Gjiif ttiBB'B^d) 9§G|iif GbibA* 

‘ (giitrarif ^sAtu (^lucff'BM |Mi-«ili 
* lodroP cuaira ii)cMP(fia 
AtriAu effa^AxfiBacarjtgi 


iff|h|! 9 § 4 ^§«iPuj 4jf GiiSstnuiu ttsbuiMfsit fit'niuiii sitata;i, 4 .*M mT §m<G«*s GjiaiiA§ 

ttlBMoO IfitriQcUjll ftdr ^Bu^ai.BBfl^p 4)^ .■BBipP llip(»JB(kl>IO>MI iMllO U)Bl_AgBa4 

u>l|ianji« Gaei^Bu u4ralPHNaie«A aLi-4pi*i uAdPi!ii7t.d> aBafi'&AUBHMpA* 

G«i&L||iBil(S^i 4 gGji«^oi «9 . 


^<F#rot>ori# QitMfuuuui 9oao9<«> *mnju O^forLf v^^^pTBrarp. 


Igf 




5-eu^ ^/rtf'eartb. 

I^^aw aioflM^ Guf• olTar^ 
idbRiTm d^itjEoea A^Cn-t 
qaiMiuiBta ji|yaffu aiBNMA 
* lAiuawp fiftCiAA lOBipaP 
^ (^BiaffM* jiBusAi a^MGum aupa 
.n^fatit tk.fi tapk affclpi 
Goi^^w GmAm* AktfffL. G^tfACkt 

tAfififi s 4 *m^ Gaawao 

cvauCaueu ioBO[PawCiuBl/t#«Mi Guapaum 

t Gpbcu Oia§alT^ OBFooidtoa aiBt. 

.^§MPWLi AtCkSA 

(f^piA loeliSfir peAieeap Miarf 
•Mm affobAiSA wBivaHlA 
NM» GmiAA A.|Opep ifaiao 
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G«diGutgil «i]DU^ gawai 

crifGui^w «•$«• 

aiwsLiiSdr 

Gaiiia«9 «Mi|gl G«AOsim fuCtu 
«P«faGuig #ct ui^vGcudhrGcail 
Cl -tfaGug cdPu. 

^slrugi •cfai.^gi B.ulgMOai|jigdi 
•K^Liucir eu«ir<i£ sailif. 

lUtafftL. (fif.GiD mi|.ijimI 


GpOAkdi ^alvGuRifL iDscffI 
Sl^drGwju Cffoiif. anai4gd> 

s-Mc |f|}gjca)L.uiiOfaOd) iffiBjfigjliigdPi 
4 SF Cbii 49 «bi.iu udniiARijr 

*ftflwl^4sdr (gf gM Ggail4g 

BMf&iQ i^drujaigi juA- (gm** )ii^# 

|iail(B. 


fif^mAdaieS QifwtunLuut Gcr«0m fmuu tS/Mgg^fieSI(^Ofifi, 
j^WQdmrujfju frmmmstfigwkrdii #«vL_iu«jr (gmiOfm$ur*infMJtk «aicu 

*>i0m^ srmum^^ Q^tSwiu dlm/i^Bgir/pmr, 

jfuurA 0. i3, 1316w gfi^iunmtgjutk ttapuiitaA jfggrgtfi Qgiu^rm, j^mnir wfiar 

eryeiti)* OugiSaurtm 

«a~ia-w ^if.m C03nriuaw igairBii ^gfefi^/irar, ®«ggri0 (c^#*>r«i^) 

trmgtifu, d^g^pji OmrtigiS O^garifg^^ JgfiSQtefMw Qsgmm 
®**'®J**f uijfiiOaj gfifgugtigi^iuA cragr^ia Ouiu^Mr MijfiismgiStf, 




6-01^ ^ff^csrtib. 

fci*®gaPm ^§in.jt<a>j|tjd) L|fiy 7 if)L.jUa^K|d> L|iiijl^gLN i 
piutgaFiu «aMU)i.4«D^ttli1) G91U ui.jk«fai(ib a«W()#i»)'N 1 
CaaaN'all^ #ari!iL|rfltilili G»l(Bi9#aMa{d> gaM.iGgtaki.ii • 
t aiaoral^^ Gua^dPOuaSli aiP 4 siu« 0 A 4 r fliPaHrajai. 

auMtti^ #«Pg^ Ouf ft 
•MiftaP dt-^gl GftBtOftiM IR.C11J 
9ggaM. f i«aP gaiPir 

* i^ftiABft^ i^lMnfiifiiir affariis 

^aft[>ftifl»ft G«ig(^ ^ikpudr'aiara 

aSAMBft Oftigraffti GiBibai«iift affariw 
ftiPau«ftft 4 ftUMUgdb «|{agi_«ir jfi'ftjii 

* arifftMAftiLi uBugM i 4 cftm|uttr uftai 







Soma lasoripttaaa tt show that ths Pandys sovoroidos of the Ttmll coontry tosteiod 


u«ra|^ 

GMitia«Hrl iAO«rai( 

flffdUAjail lAis^l Gffuiifuii 

i.i^^ojI uii^ajEeu G w^id^ 

fLoniUflffu lA^GffrcM' GQjiigaiig)' ii G|g)|^<aili 
|f^jU{fW»{u alf«rdiG«f 

ifloOP(fif. tjKa-ir ^ui$.iu Gus^: 2 r«|kl 

g^jr ifiiliSoiP^ GuiciPiut!i uqAdin^I 

iS«WF|p»nr . 

ifl^^Gjijd iDooPyM^ <^ 19 . 

Guic-:STafjliilSu u|ci9iUiSa8r (dLiiitfij».K» 

* |itui9.>iii «iiJA^sS6w iinaciierji 

Gcu^ 3^(V oiPajeiPiqii) G<jy|yp||Mi) i 

aL|U^Tn^UL)ll 3 GtfF3^ip«U Giftll0;l»i>i. 

aR€d'ii{& $'ir|||i«a? cifi|tui.j 

gjciSu^ lAiilOi 

Aci-uQi i.idi«g}di luiiu idigil) 

lAOLtfiR dPonaiLj 

^(Sji 9iJ9m9f RRQS IJiIIJi9« 

■ 

Roiir Ciii1<i¥iiiS(7)i 1 

^(RrAiiSfiuM Gi jhi^i^ «RdjH<<fc Gruri ly 

onuiliGuRCinfiaRP i iR .uiiWiiijl^i G'liR^ti i.r,ii^(^' 

iiRi.§i(3 Si^iutS$i iJf|^^6iiR:«r Gp)ii{iV 

iurhSj,^ 

G.!rRif Riiflrai.' Jr 3 |t¥Gtt%% i;i»^ 

^iTRi? Ga%af3 G^iiij^Llftih 
jiagd) uirifR^i a?ydi£ 

lllRS«iGiJ};U C«R«MI® 

IIrr^ cnoiiuil) Gi JR^aiju G'aiRi^,i||i4 
eiA.iiai|(iL|r) G^ibiu G^r^Gid G«R:4:ii®(Ci irhi 
aSttiu ui^R^ ^||^iiidn;iiG^ ii^R^bnriaiR^ 

C^i£iaiu i-|eff|a((i ;i ^j^Gaif^SM iA)ul|4,^i i 
G tiRiSrcBrAi 1 iR^iiGuRcnPiu iSr^ jqSaiRi 
ifirkgijl jCgGiAcOP aeiir® Jk§^i 

(»OiSAnflAfi GuiRUm^pfa 
j|«#nis w^idG^aiifL aiavdifi.^ P»;u«j:Vnri 
|(|dK}<MR^ttJ aj 6 £irCi.| 9 &Mib yiismuu aiRRilf/Ki^ 
Gur^wo RRuftf 

(2in§ooaii GsRGi]il,i4s G.9s4fii.>iii 1 iii|3i.|0i 

C^fhM ii)R0L|ar^ G.f 

fltltOSaM QRO»W||MPjff"fl I 

mi nr ailorCM •t*«L|ii^ijli‘i 




Karunamirtha Sagaram; First Book -Pourth Part -The CaloulatiMis (er Sratis mad ia Kamatla Hasla. 


(dillnr nioaai .^’^Fmii) Giui((il)q§,S||l 
Cii.m:ii q.;s.^(iito i»r m CiiG.irvgi ffcisiilML 

CrRUiljM iufllj€c 9 ir 4 dll|i it'll'II Vb 

'l•f(^l9. Gfiuii]*vBiiACNi^iuii£i ..nisiii<ii.x' 

U.VffCII^;i ;S.)RUll fflf.li|l^(iflr 

......qiSRFudifS.Mrif..ifi^i lil.l.•l.(/tillCJl^l 

(/I iiii%^tA)>i f||i*fO,i|||lil i^riR^I G;sR^<«if(ifr£i^.i) 

(f idi-DaaJiu G!SR.ui®:ii ii..vii9.i|i.ii^ 

('.‘linri l 4 - (rlli:ii0l JRIIA|^,»| G^lrjfnrf|;|}li: 

iflcir oij^ifaii oIT>i9n.CiTiR(S,|i|^ 

.;C^>lll;ii;%Ail Ilf) tni' 19.11J 

11)1 ijoj iiif) iiMT ^ipL|GiJSir 'T^si^ii 'iC^iifiir 
1: 

^ C.'d m® %i..MiU (Wii^i<dliRif((>di^<fiiii 11 tuciif Jli^iffiiJ ^ <8r>ji*i 

I ii.ibii9.iii(.t^Diii)ig lun ii.H^noi^ jiit^ . 

Qi§\\it»iujuuit QstrsS^jfjgmar^t, 

^uutrdo O.lS. i^np^Sri/oA ‘^ijtffuireAri^iiigpuh 0 .l 9 . 1251 -<r ssnhiL$Aru,eo 

Of 1)1 Gsfrt>Mr£-0«rfffi) *^iii/KSuirtiArt9.uifif0tai^ Q.iS, 1208 >'>v v M/ri0ai(^i7kXi^mB 

ufr€iBip.inpQfih OmtiOf •sui' ^.nS^aj^h/S €u^fi(^*l6diM‘partr, OuMfd tad) 

c!MtnAiiOs(dfi^d Fir/t^fiiuin hG\QBueiir ^S^sxuulLlm, 

« 

iS/rt^jj^ 0 , iS, 13 -ai.:jSJ aii-. ffir 4 S)«anrii/fo ^mr ^suu(djifid 

Qsn*mL,irriBi^Qiidr '^^i^trnsiirLBiir g)&igpie^^tu suijjtQ^virmBud^ kitujs 

0^<riair, OAar.oflririsr. suu/^ABa^euujftfUftA/ffim c^/hun^tr^ih. 

j§}m >v ,^L^Batiru)tJir ^jsjb ffutr «7 bv u /or uiHfi?umr .tit /sm or arofii u<mCt^^ (! ^«iir Bdtuw^^ 
Q^^iHt^^e/SBBrmtuifh (i)j 9 if^^)air,itym. uirmri^tu ^0^ir^(7jof,«iAi— Q^iBurir 

(7iiMr.45/,4r%M ai/hu^fi^j^ii 9 (ifd 0 ear(it/dr. ^Fircn)arji^ir.-^ifiiu&iir(gtD, 

1.C^Ooid)L|.«ii'.(B ajm^iuil , 4 gC.,%iM( 9 fiiioFt^. 4 N.iu ,iiiii|g)i 

(yi.Au9«u 1 i.ii * ||'L.•9)| I'l 11,^.1 iiimAfiii (r>iiicAii isq jC§f^iis9r 

(>14)1^11)11 jiciiit i.£ iii)(d/i<ii|(>,a.:)ii I .i'll. ^ud'i.dPiM .iii«(>^Qili .i,ijan:ir,4j^ waiUiV)i0iuAii,4 

(^oiii ;s Ml iCVi i.i)ii>ii;,^i§ri). 1 if.nii,M id j.iG^oj . 3 |:vi iiiiJ|i 9 i 4 §il)f ,£§011^! 

•iii.i,ai.ci.,i».iiu #MUii;a (4^3^111 #ti!^iiiiP.x) ^;^iil)ifr,i Gii;i|!on,p4g^iti i$a4nii)i. ff,k^i:v,iij|t (fifkiiGnurl 
I i«i ij|Cji'M #A%niilf^iw £ i;i}iiidi£ IIM( 9 fill 11^91 ft#iA!^aiFiM 4 r,%jSic)r 
(i-s.;iit>ikdr Ca(M^ft§d). i?j^ia:;pAii)L. i.i;,snnr;i|^ .£§;iii (^rnSioal . 4 s 43 mff&Lj,l,aBft 

.%ft)» ^ 4 aF^>iiiui>^ (;)»ifi MmA 1 i«i.i^(d,s.Ai i. 4 i)Fisi^,i;;S «»ftitigiisgd)i iD 4 MiiG;aiii£iwif)i. <9^1,as 

cir,i^ .ftfiUAcSvu 4 aG>i^G miF iiiidP« 4 i. 9 ii)i.;i,|ai :>lsa^ai 

ii{«4N.. Ills gift §d), if.WfSin. *1 i.ansr^aji >i0si i.i.«vi.i4(o,s m iFiiyi.a^ 

GasuGMfiiF C;S,liii£^ iDL-;iij|ii ft^iii : ^,Kas:y;a4^ ^i 29 »tiaM;)jG,as:>iii.l #ft%iiiF.i& Criigias 

gift§dft (9);3ii( 1.^ MlftiS;jk|tVv jtgf^snrdi ^§fiAU i| 1.41V (9i.M(9;«fjiAGffil(S G m iiaS Mmaffts. 

cfft ... 

9 

j/uiMM wrjpik mk^ttMmripudt (}«air4lw. Quim 

•lt^0 iSt0au^m^ )i8itrdsrS^(gii. 









Sim ImeriptiMis to show that the Pondya soverelisnt of the Tamil eoantry toatorod Nat-tamll. 








}4lfkiXll jh'5a|l% Vl IS il>CrVj{ll i tis . 11. 

(Oil'S as G .>ioiial?-sii s sniwtiAi 

pfiiD^uis^ 1.017 tiGi HI s .itosmi 
G 3i..viritL<iQiii ii|® i;S in.isi.wPi Jiii..iiiani. 

Uil.a*40,<S ,aif»<3IMDSffil| l.c^l II lj< 

•ms it(fil jljtttfiS) .a§ii)(fi.lB .s^micirji I 
(>^»micui.3ii ofi^siGftSifL iiffi.aG,aiiQ|i Gidim m i i* 
4bcsr.^rr.'j^i« i, ;isi ;s»|csr (> >iliiiii 
3 |(lpiG,as^t^ O .>i«^a¥ iiii^iif.rs«v >toir i t 
,oiCi$ii) ir;siii9 :i^di ^-v >■ 

Gfjs§^|ii tvsif Ad • 

9 t§<a)iS lAg(rV/aT |pi*IMU,ib ,SS;ii(o<kill . 

.ON. -lS.3I^S(f,0riV. 


<SII IrX* bChlV'In I 


i > i.ii 0 '*^^ .Ok'Sil s 19 . 

^i% III4|^IUI;SS.L| kSl . Illill. 

ftoPiai|.ffkdl SI. IS(^......,s> 

G,StjMl |>;5 ( 9 -rSr.V 4 i;S 9 -^^ (^;S>V>. 

;aT,4')p>mii G 3i( > ;)in|i 

(pi|},fi.vi. y)i9.L|te (; .)i i. stri 

G«j.iijfi>aPJ. 4>i.«s Gb,s;S 

.tfM? * (r lilti 1.11 

rr'ss:fei>ju,s > 3 iari. fi^v u 

.jsn MrvI ^.s 

.|S 3tto«aP it ii'iijiDS^:'<r>l(l 

UjS|pj|NU 11) .4 df SHT j»i^iij 

CsS|^;S^Gss ujS ii .iriftii i<i:v i i ml 


.Sitaiiis t!si9MiG;SiaiiliA* 


jfLHjtrit Ounui1h0fl^ Q^^utLfm, 


9-mi^ 


^§iMisr Cf{Hiiiis* jt§ra4iit;S 
Cri i§ 4 iai •^sQili bdir l|.ui i 
t M «iii.v4il?8ar msf 

OH i.|4u mdroik i tad^i 












834 Kamnuilrtlia ; Flnt BMk—Fourth Part—Tho Cak u la t i o ua for Srutb mo 4 iu Karuatie Niale. 


O.vifi oi<nf4§ C{|®€<m 

^.Ceaisbigcm. y^rn il^ 

.CivAGcaou puijui «§ift4cffj(iv,l^ 

fifi fthjai 

. 

dvifidi Gid^s tSmAa 
.VjKiiCuf!-^ |ia;|dr 

IO^a§M> # fcj* lOOlf (pf. ^ 
dS'ar.'bSu.i aSwfiA iuRcfiir^l^ 

G«aiAii;utj;irii)ifi:ir ivnul noir ^ al7iiiAiMCiibrif:iuG^oii^|| 


Sl^^rfurut u/r^tir ia0OL.uQu(gu)irmr QmrsSeSffttirmr^. 

.j|fl9,«^ttiair dpeirQpai^ 0n>(?#«irtjraarif.iucgr ^hAietruufi^uj 

Qtuus^ijkfd* QfiuiLfmr. 


rv^eaiD. 

G^IGunguil). 

^{^riuncnnii ai<niii'jtMiA.-ai .iiaw t o»iirf^yiYi 

«3Moia?<n^ if>Miiotar,i^l}2id> gia/Piffan lUoF ^l|riij<4- 
CffAGanaO jn-uu CsueJiigam. 

«§iliO«F Gu^q jtj^ uauui 

snsw t .fiswMsui^ »(BihqcF C»a 
t iBctr Gun:iraianai£iF«aw GiurAs 
* ytjh^iF^LJ Ujpaig^di |tn: 4 rii)injD 
Guiifiji^ai^ <in.T9iffu)aj,ij|i_;Sr ofttrAs 

fiiinm .v^gdi.cFtliA^G^. 

.«l 9 d) §^»siii£ .9i9d> 

Gji®!^.«'(f...uiRaia«Mni{(3i. 9 ^ 

offiUj^G^iCi.vydi.oF; irm 

sRilif. oF^LiiBH. Gu*$jt/C 
oFFsjEls saiF; GjO?h)Dfi]|A 

aiRcm-u) tfi^rsar Atm% 

fAton^mpat^i ansGLijoaff^^ 

LMASIUJiGaFIKllf... 

. ..rf)&f®5it,«§«Fiu 

I 

■ 

# 

tgf GoAiaiipii.r{rii)vRi«r j^ftiaiar .i«iiiil,i,k«dtr ^ ^«uGtoi G^vI4k i]||9hr® iMiMtmjl 
4 ?§i!jl|i«m.m>§^I G«afl{f«&< ao«c«At. 



















8 nm iMoriptiMS to dwv tliat tko Itaiii iovoNigM of tko Tuiil ooiitry lOotorol Mut-tuill. 



12*ai^ ^a^arih, 

mintiMgi, 

^i£«ivwr Mofvn^ luiiiliSaPpii GLf(i»'6'tii 
%aMiAi»0ir of 

L|iuji^toir tSgi ^iUio«dir L\Ma 

I S^^il aijtf<31 fkf jkgt 

ytJUn^Coifil :aiaiifl,|ijoi 

* Gp’fkmSn <uu«8m G^jbiuar^ 

i|si« utao Py n - aitajtui 
»aam udbMi^ 

G»iliG«« Gaiafa§«m- 

lOIDislM UlfijtfiyaM A»ilN*IIJi0i c(?8Mi,ij|l 
§itaiua>B mop<«>ji 9 •9xii«n«if9jMGA(i{iii0M 

(^ 8 m 09 m 

ONUILILMytOo. 

.«ar£[)«x(ujk aiAKSi-oi- im^i^. 

ujG«Mr«ir ux—%i!i imI^w jlai:u§d> 

Ifflipilfiiip G«i4Mljt^ 

»«M».§»Mjf 

ai«isail OtMxJInMii (|i«itl«s§«(l^ 


F' 






Karununirtlui Sajftmm ; Pint Bcok - Kourth Part Tha Cahmlatlm far SruUs 


KarMtlivHMla; 


.s:»rt 


mad in 


:tK>a't>n (I«w!)Uji i 

nV 4 ilj) I 

S'ltQyS # :iinri.ii 9 fi 69 r 

tnS 1.^ ii rim .• i iAiauf;,ib|^ 

, nil ^A>* 4 )U; I 

Ci.iii :u )r<;v i» Oi 

I jmii. .u')r;j»^f >|.‘ii^iii 
W im.l I ||:mOMI- Uivttifr'ifMf. ;IhI^ 

.ifj|:ii a!?>o).iL|;ii nViii.i.^x* 

liyifl.lf.on. »r IDA^MIjj^ ^;li|^)r\- 

ii{i) ^iii^nTiiiii) >1 /ij;ii l.i ir. 
ij,ii.Vt'«ii i.ii.v k ;^3)iL|;iirV^v(r4.'ir 
(' 11119.111 ( •^.01 ,i) § !;i| i 

( '‘.I mi II) (f,|ipil,L|r>r ^vm 19 

l£: il 4 |iili!»V ( > •iTiK .ilf.il ;%irM|;k 

i(ri <r.>iiii|^ 

k^Vi«vii lilMfii. n 

.i^'i^.^niT ^ARiu| (riiiiA. i.r* ii'iV\S;ijirfi 
CiJi1[l^(ffrff;k >Xf&Bi l^'isriiliii M ;li ;>•,!> 

(r^lWuil U .^^kll.fl 

(J^VV^ I iiiCiin^ Orfi:'iKll 

mi II1^ iiitiiii^^k ^tuff'll i. ipir 
(X 9 'm«MI I 1 I llllji Hi ail 9 ) 11 ) 4111 , 1 ) 1 . 4.111 
(:ii.iLiii ii:i)<.^in 

. •• 11 III 1. im 1 1:1 mifiiiG^ 1 III 44 ) imji mtt (;)>i||i i.kO^i » 11 ti||i.. 


>ir<Kaip£D, in'hi./nc f.^rt'r*'i<virf/i th 

^d€Wdd/(^j4ior jfiffiJffffnm uffeamt^ujafr^, Ou^Mvir, iff «/bvc.i*tiaar {y^f^yu fffftuLfu 

(fuir3^(ip«ir. 




41 IUi«lU.j^. 


t\ 1 k« 0 ).k«|>«A I« ll'j^.ldll I ^Vfll,k;Mril£l l-i^LI I 1 | IH^iilU >1 I 

y 3 mil.i..i)ll 4 I. (>. 1 IIDir^>;^ 111 I M:iiwv*, IlilA>•^•11)18.1^^*11 1 mil 'Ii(ri will 
(9411 III U)liiMi Iff (ri ij}H)il^ 4 i :)|:i 4 •i(rM^ii)i*ir jf.iiitf 1 iffiijf^ w jff 


II <1 i^l)«ll(^|.i|«r 

< -'k-^jiT t| nm. UAVI h f ii t 

K>^ . 


u»,rjaQfmm §) 9 ^ u 

■ 

1^11/04 3 €Bn^SiiLirti*'i mirLLi$.tu 

(y:€ 90 v(Stt ftfitf dSI..; 4 iLf 33 Pff 9 n ^i\ 9 tinh m^M^i .^0440Muiif Qmji^Qmtfys 

^€ii/S€ 3 e\}Af^th wfijfih u<^* OudL'0a>i.iu O^MBmpm, jfmmMTkw 

QiUf^aowtSm^ au(ga^Qpmpt. (ts/i ptaadHpi m^f4 ^Siuam jj^nryA 





lom ImeriptlOM to shtiw timi th« htntfya loversisM ol tka Ttnii oowitri foiitorad Mat^tenil. 



u^ihumriurA ifmriS O«i0 ^tL 'ip0/i^»L^€k ^g(r4fihuifjSs0gih 
mi/t Ltggmtgjugg^j^ ugiiumr QugmvStAi%90. .gfuufiiLugtitQujni 

iisg(BmiJI^(^sQgit QsitOfgfir^fir p. ensuiHugbvmi^ Q^iugfii u^oVad'ij^ 

Qutuk ifgt^jimsvLig^ ofeus^fitiSfgdsQ^ 

0>¥iuS(yismr. sgtiv/ifid* ^Smgiu vttmatLtuu^ih. 

(^1 ^tgJkOdf^ uffs/i^M 9L.finjiJi\(dJr^ uircwcf ugihumf 


I 

L/ 0 # 4 BI«V 
4 togjfiQiiuiA 

li wgp^mui€» ^ 8(1 WffiMiiiiW 
7 ggitLM 


The genealogy uf the Pandya Sovcieigns 
The copper plate found in Velvikudit 

toih 


Pandyathi Raja Parainesvaia Pal aalai Muthukudumi Peruvaluthi. 
Pariiruhir> ali iut ihi!^ aovcrcii^ii'aiv i;ivcn briclly in Puiananooru 

I 

Kalaparar. 


Nothing (li liiiilrlv ii> known alxmt ibis rulci I lurrt- an- some Kcnciations 
of sovt:reij;ns atici liim I'iicv are not known at |»ivscni 

Pandyatht Kaiakadunkoaii 
I'artirnlais alMiui liii^ Soverciji;n art* not known 

I 

I 

Sheliyan Chenthan 

I 

Maravarman Harikeaari Aaatnaaaman 
lie t’oiii|u«.i(.(l the army Iroin Vilvuli at Nclveli 


I 

Kochadayan Kanadeeran. 

Hu was a KI cat man t if prowess. Hu tou|{lit at Maiittlioui lie (rani|Uc'iud 
the Maliarathars of Mangiila|itiram. 11c was sovereiKO tiver Konkars 

Harikeaari Parankuaa Maravarman. 


The appellation Thermaran is alse ad*lcd tu his titles Me wan vietorirs over 
the Pallavas in Kulupanr and Sankaramanipii. Me is tlie one known as the first 


H»8 (aranamirtht Sajartn ; First Book -Foorth Part The oaloolationa for Snitio iioB la Kanatie Miido. 


Rajasimha^i. In the later part of his reij^n besides defeating the Pallava King Mallavan 
he renewed and beautified the cities of Koodal, Vanchi and Koli> By marrying a 
Maliiva damsel he subjugated Malalconker. He was a close relatioit'-to~ the rulers of 
the Kanga province. At one time he fought great battles at Neduvayal, Kurumatai, 
Vallikurichi, Poovalur and Kodumpalur and wore the garland of victory. At Thiru- 
pandi Kodumadi he worshipped Sri Pasupatheesvara as the Cod of his soul's devotion. 
It is also .said that he performed many services in person in that temple. He appears 
to have showed the keenest interest in Muttamil. 


Jadilan Kalipagai Nedunchadayan Parantakan Period 770 A. D. 

f 

He has defeated the Kadavas of Pennakatam, Aya Vel at Nattukurumbu. and 
the Kurumbas. His chief minister was Marankari, the Mooventha Mangala Perarayan 
of the Vydiar Kulam. This minister is also known us Mathuratharan. His capital is 
Karavandapuram. With the aid of the Anairaalai inscription his period is fixed as 770 
A I). It is this minister Mathuratharan that is known as Mathurakavi Alvar, one of 
the twelve Alvars. 


Rajasimhan II. 


No particulars are known. 


Varaguna Maharajah. 


He was a great hei'Q, who revived the nearly extinct Pandya Kingdom and 
brought it to a highly clKcient state. Within a lew years after his. accession he 
con<|Ucred a large extent of territory which was l>ounde<l by Kumari on.the South, the 
Himalayas on the north and the Seas on the ea.stern and western borders. Stone 


inscriptions about him are found in all provinces. There i.s a stone inscription about 
him in the temple of Sri Kasi Pesvararin Arabasatnudram in the Pandya Kingdom^ 


The first Sasanain (see page 827) speaks about the instructions left by 
Varaguna Maharaja as to the daily supply that should be made to the temple Padarars 
or servants. 

As thi.s inscription is very long the latter j^rtions have been omitted which 
are indicated by dots. This inscription is now found in the Museum at Madras. 

Another inscription in two stones found in the place where they tie the 
garlands in the inner court of the Sri Subramania Swami Kovil at Tiruchendoor also 
refers to Varaguna Maharaja. It is the second Sasanam. 

The second Sasanam (See page 827) also speaks about the instructions left 
by the sovereign as regards the various charities to the temple and temple servants. 

This inscription has also been curtailed owing to its length. 


These inscriptions show that Varaguna Maharajah was a devoted Sivile. 
His gifts and charities to temples are carried on regularly even to this day like the 
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charities af the Kerala Kings. At the close of the Tiruchendoor inscription he is 
spoken of as one who was interested ip Music. But the inscriptions arc far from being 
distinct. 

With the help of inscriptions some conclude that his contemporary Cbola 
sovereign was Vijayalayan. that after the defeat of the latter by Varnguna he became 
a second-rate ruler and made Tanjore his capital. This may be true to a certain extent. 
Varaguna was crowned in 862 A. D. His mother was the daughter of a Chola 
sovereign. Many other particulars about him have been omitted for the sake of 
brevity. 


Sri Mara Sri Vallapa Ekaveerapara Chakra Kolakalan. 

He won victories over the Kerala, Singala. P.'illava, Villava and other kings. 
He was known as Pallava Panjana.” 


Varagunavarnia Parantaka-Vccranaraysna Shadayan 

He fought at Karagiri. He destroyed 
Pennagatam. His wife was Vanavan 

Mathevi. 

I 

Raiaaimhan lU 

Mandara Gourava Apimana Mtni 
lie was the Grandson of Vijayalaya 
and the contemporary of Parantaka. 

Hitherto we based our conclusions on the copper plate inscriptions found at 
Velvikudi. What follows has been gathered from various other inscriptions. 


Vccra Pandya 

He is known in some inscriptions as “ Veera Pandya who carried off the head 
of Chola.” He is said to be the son of Kajasimhan. He cut off the head of Athitya 
Karikala Chola who came against him in 925 A. 1 ). Inscriptions relating to him are 
very rarely found in the Pandya Kingdom* in the North country and the I'amil 
provinces. There is an inscription in the I'emple of Sri Moola Nathar at Ambasamud- 
ram. It is as follows 

The Third Sasanam (see page 828) speaks about the charities to the temple 
given by Veera Pandya. This inscription is defective. 

It is said that this Veera Pandya was the son of Parakirama Pandya and that 
he was put to death by Kulotunga Chola. 

For some time after, the Pandya Kingdom seems to have been under the 
piwtection of the Chola Sovereigns. But about 1.190 A. D. a certain Pandya sovereign 
Keehadqyan Ktdaset^ran distinguiehed himself by conquering many provincess with 
the help of a large army. His greatness may be gathered from the S^naas speaking 
about his fame* given below. 
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The Fourth Sasanam (see page 829 ) speaks about the progress of the country 
in all arts and sciences, the victory over enemies, the justice of the administration 
and the progress of lyal Isai and Natakam under Kochadayan Kulasekara Pandyan. 

This inscription is found in the south inner court of the temple of Nella- 
yappar in Tinnevelly. 

The Fifth Sasanam (see page 829) also speaks about the excellence of the 
administration of Kochadayan Kulasekara Pandyan, the progress of Muttamil during, 
his time, the tribute paid to him by the superior sovereigns of the nine provinces and 
the advancement of arts and sciences during his rule. 

f 

This inscription is also found in the same temple. 

r 

The two inscriptions quoted above prove distinctly that the three angams of 
Tamil were fostered by the Pandya sovereign Kulotunga. 

After him ruled Sundara Pandyan Mara Vermaxn 1216 A. D. He was a 
great hero who did not know what defeat was. He took a lively interest in the Tamil 
language and the seven kinds of Isais. He drove Rajathi Raja III who was then 
ruling over the Chola Country into the forest but afterwards graciously restored him 
his kingdom. So he was known by the appellations of " Sundara Pandyan the First ”, 
Sundara Pandyan who conquered the Chola country and had himself victoriously 
crowned at Cholapuram " and “ Sundara Pandyan who used the Chola Province as his 
own” 

The Sixth Sasanam (see page 830) speaks of the fame of Sundara Pandiah, 
the progress of Muttamil and the seven kinds of Isais, the perfect peace among his 
subjects, the tribute paid to him by different rulers, his even administration of justice, 
the fertility of the country, the enemies he had conquered and the column of victory he 
had built etc. 

This inscription is also found in the temple to Nellayappar in Tinnevelly. 

After this sovereign came Maravarma Sundara Pandian II in 1234 A. D; and 
in 1351 A. D.,' who had conquered all Mandalams and after him 

ruled Maran Kulasekara Pandian in 1268. These were all - very famous sovereigns. 
We have omitted the glorious acts of the sovereigns as it will be impossible to enumerate 
them. 


After these in the 13th century ruled Jatavarman Sundara Pandian who 
conquered not only the whole of the-Tamil Province but also the countries in the 
North. The head of his army was also the head of thft navy. He conqured also the 

King of Karunadu. The fact that he possessed a navy proves this. 

^ « 

He appears to have led a pure life as a reputed devotee of Siva and is said to 
have been able to sing Thevarams along with the Pun. He has introduced the chant¬ 
ing of Thirugnanam and Thevaram. in temples. 'I'he Sasanam given below proves all 
this. 
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The SevfHth SasaMam (see page 833) gives a list of singers who were appoint¬ 
ed to chant the above and speaks about the gifts for such singers in the temple.. 

This is also an inscription found in Tinnevelly. 

'I'his sovereign was probably succeeded by Maran Smidara Pandian III, 
The following stanzas describe his fame. 

1 'he Eighth Sasanam (see page K33) speaks about his fame as an administra¬ 
tor, his patronage of arts especially Music and Tamil language etc. 

This sovereign's great interest in Sruti and Tamil should be noted here. 
I'his is an inscription found in Thiruvaleesvaram. 

I'hen followed yiknwtn l^audum //. The Stanzas given below speak of bis 

fame. 

The Ninth Snsamt ti (see page 833) .speaks about the greatness of Vikram^ 
Pandia and the success of his administration. 


This inscription is found in the temple of Patthan Madai Perumal. 

Some think that his successor was Kulasekam Pandiau IIL I’he following 
reflects his greatness. 

The Tenth Sasnnam (see page 834) speaks of the great success of the adminis¬ 
tration of Kulasekara Pandia, the progress of V'edas and Muttamil, his conquest of the 
various provinces, the golden throne on which he sat etc. This is an inscription 
found in the temple to Poonathar In Tirupudamarudur. 

The Eleventh Sasanam (see page 835) is based on the stone and copper plate 
inscriptions found in the temple at 'J'elikasi which gives the following genealogy. 


Abirama Pandyan 1474 
Parakiraroa Pandyan 


r 




r 


r 

Parakiraman 

I 


Abirama Pandyan 

I 


1 

Ahavarama Pandyan 

I 


\ Sri Vallaban 

Salivateepati Manabaranan 


Gunarama 

Pandyan 


1 


1 


Sri Vallapan 


Varath unga rama ( 

Pandyan Alagan Perumal 

Athiveerarama 

Pandyan. 

The greatness of Parakirama Pandian who built the Sri Visvanatha Swami 
temple at Tenkasi ia set forth in the following inscription. 

The Twtlfth SaMttam (see page 835) speaks about the excellence of the 
administration of Parakirama Pandyan. the fostering of 18 diflTerent languages by him, 
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the progress of the worship of Siva, the temples built for the God Sankara and Visva- 
natha at Tenkasi, the arrangements made by him for the poojas in the temples, the 
golden throne on which he sat etc., etc. 

The Sasanam given below speaks of Athiveernranta Pandya the author of 
Naidatham, Kasikandam, Koorma Puranam, Narunthogai etc. This sovereign is 
otherwise known also as Alagan Perumal and Sri Vallapa. 

The Thirteenth Sasninim (see page 836) speaks about the honorific titles of 
Athi Veera Raman. Other sovereigns also have stanzas on their greatness. But they 
have been omitted for the sake of brevity. 

It seems that some centuries hef(«re the period of Athi Veera Rama Pandya 
the Tamil country was overrun by the Vijayanagai am Kings, the Naick Kings, 
Muhammadan rulers and others either jointly or severally. Inscriptions are not 
.available to arrange them in a chronological order. 

The descendants of this ancient and renowned Pandya sovereigns are not 
altogether extinct. .Some of them do remain still in the Tamil country. Though they 
have lost their ruling prestige by the vicissitudes of the times, yet the names and some 
other signs show that they are still in the land of the living. We shall speak about 
this in detail some other time. 

The genealogy of the Pandya rulers given in the Sanskrit portion of the 
copper plate inscription found in Velvikudi. 

The ancient families of the Chandra Kulain. 

1. Chandran. 

2. Puthan, who became incarnate as Pandya. 

3. Pruravan. 

4. Maravarma. 

5. Ranadeeran. 

6. Maravarman Rajasimhan. 

7. Jateela. 

The following quotations from the above Sasanams such ns 
** ^iud> niTL.aih 

locDTSSP «u 6 iTir insB^ (IP19. ’* in the fourth, 

« utiueoiDi Lciti((pflsP ( 3 ^ 4 ^ 

^a>9 a(TL-aio Gupcucirg” in the fifth, 

** (jpcnpoDUMiSsBr olPanba 

CT^p«M8>«u um-aam |g^oaoiquck lutai " in the sixth, 

OuirscBr dpcfrsiPilG Qai^Q amaaiA^ " in the seventh. 

“ *<5^014 aiat4|($o>ai ’* in the eighth, 

** ufiBi«ufi»h wTikiMAp dpjpsm " in the tenth. 

“ OpcirAfco AiL.»fc) O^i^par^ OpciMs ” in the twelfth, 
and ** M0 oirftAi Ouemn ** in the thirteenth, 
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seem clearly te show that the Fandya sovereigns of the ancient 'I'amil country were 
great admirers of the Muttamil and patronised them. Though their period seems to 
be ten centuries after the third sangam. yet they appear to have fostered Muttamil 
according to the requirements of their respective period. We conclude from the 
writings of commentators that many precious works on Isai Tamil were destroyed to a 
certain extent during their period. Jata Varman Sundara Pandian, who flourished in 
the 13th century, appears to have been a devoted Sivite who introduced the chanting 
of Thevarams with Puns in the different temples of the Pandya Kingdom. We have 
already observed that the chanting of Thevaram was in vogue in the 'I'amil country 
before the time of Jatavarman Sundara Pandyan, that the Ragas used in Thevaram 
were known by Tamil names and they were found in Pingala Nigandu of the period of 
the last Sangam. We have noted on page $40 that many of those Ragas were extinct 
and that 24 of them were in use at the period of Thevarams. We have also stated on 
page 543 that many of these Ragas had been borrowed by the author ol Sangeeta 
Ratnakar and made use of in his book. • 

The names uf Ragas with many syllables, such* as, Thaka Vibasha Thevara 
Varthani, Malava kaisika Thevara Varthani, I'hakshana Bhashangam. Thiravida Bhasha, 
Thakshana Kutcheri and I'liiravida Kutrheri indicate that he wrote his Sangeeta 
Ratnakar after the period when Thevarams were freely used in the I'amil country, that 
the names of many of these Tamil Puns were retained by him while others were 
mutilated by the addition or subtraction of a prefix or suftix, while yet others were 
given new names and all incorporated in his' so called original work. 

V 

If only they had known of the existence of isai Tamil capable of melting even 
the hardest heart with its Ragas and* lofty ideas long before the time of Sangeeta 
Ratnakar, will a musician born and bred in the Tamil country dare to say “ the Tamils 
are ignorant of Music. They learnt their music only after the appearance of the. 
Sanskrit work Sangeeta Ratnakar ?" 

* t 

The author of Sangeeta Ratnakar went wrong where he made mention of the 
Alaku system where they made ganam lessening an Alaku in Vilari and Kaikilai which 
stand in the relation of Inai and Kilai in the sixteen Puns derived from the four Jathis 
Aganilai, Puranilni, Arugial and Perugial which ^were in their turn derived from the 
four Yals of the Vattapalai system of the amnent Tamils namely Marutham, Kurinji, 
Neythal and Palai. He added these Alakus together, established 22 Srutis for the 
octave and gave names and Ragalakshanam for the 22. So the science of Music of 
Sarnga Dev went crooked to the end in accordance with the well known Tamil saying, 
" the starting was crooked and so the whole thing went crooked". When asked for a 
small specimen of a Keertanam or Ragam in accordance with the 22 Srutis of Sarnga 
Dev, will an advocate of the Dwavimsati Srutis take refuge for the occasion by sajring 
" I shall practise the same in two months time and then sing it before you 7 ” Ther^ 
is reason to believe that with the exception of the principle of tuning given by Sarnga 
Dev, his 22 Srutis for the octave, the names he gives for them and the Ragas he derives 
from ^ose names are all but castles in the air. 
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We have noted before that of the 36 Ragas mentioned by BharaU. six are 
spoken of by him as found in ancient works. Of those six mother Ragas— Bhairavam, 
Malava Kaisikam, Indolam, Theepakam, Mehanadam and Sriragam—with the excep> 
tion of the fourth, namely, I'heepaka, all the other five are the ones used by the ancient 
Tamils. We hope that by pointing this out the ignorant idea that the Tamils had no 
music of their own will, for ever, be dispelled. 


It is generally known that the Pandya sovereigns of the Tsmil country had 
profound knowledge in Muttamil, they were well known for their devotion to God 
and that some of them ruled over countries as far as the Himalayas 


There is also data to establish the fact that some of the most celebratedi of 
those rulers conquered the whole of India by defeating many of the sovereigns and 
ruled over them as emperors under their sole regime. 

In addition to this, wc sec that they were hereditary sovereigns of the 
Chandrakulam except for a few breaks here and there. 


We have stated before that there was a great deluge during the time of Satya 
Viratha, the devoted ruler over South Madura in ancient days, and that he and the 
seven sages were taken to the foot of the Himalayas and were saved from the deluge 
by means of a boat. We learn from the Puranas that this very same King Satya 
Viratha of the South berame Vyvasutha Manu and that his descendants were known 
as the rulers of the Chandra line of Kings. It is the custom, when a traditional name 
is to be mentioned, to name the founder, and to add the names of some of the celebrated 
rulers of the line and the names of one’s gnmdfather, father and one's own. So also 
when the ancient traditional name of the Pandyas is to be stated, it seems to have been 
the custom to give the names of Chandran, Puthan, Pruravan, Maravarman *Rana> 
deeran *Rajasimhan *JateeIa .nnd then add the names of the sovereigns of the time. 
Here the three names marked with an asterisk are those of later sovereigns, while the 
names given at the commencement .are those of the very ancient founders. 


As it is impossible to mention the names of all the successors of Vyvasutha 
Manu it is the custom to make mention of a few celebrated rulers and then add on their 
own names. According to this rule, we are enabled to state clearly that the descend* 
ants of a single Tamil ruler who was welN^ersed in Muttamil were the inhabitants of 
the whole of India, that they were the,rulers of India, that they were well-known for 
their devotion to God and that they were the founders of all music. 


We have stated before how the South Pandya Province where the Southern¬ 
ers had ruled became the seven Theebas, that seven Sages lived there who orginated 
the seven Swarams. This very same fact is indicate d by Sariga Dev when he says 
that the seven Swarams originated from the isles through the .seven Sages. There is 
evidence for us to believe that these seven Sages belonged to the Southern Pandya 
country, that they fostered the seven fsais and ths seven Puns derived from them, that 
these were the Sages that accompanied Satya Viratha to the foot of the Himalayas, 
that these were Tamils and that the Tamil languages and its arts and sciences were 
disseminated by them. Again, historians niake mention of the facts that Tamil Kings 
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ruled over Tibet to the North of the Himalayas, over Mesopotamia, in Asiatic Turkeyi 
over the region from the Northern extremity of Russia to Australia and the neigh¬ 
bouring provinces and over the. large islands of Sumatra and java, that they were 
advanced in civilization which resembled that of the people of South India. These 
facts lead us to conclude that even at an early age when there was no language or 
nationality there was a ruler of the Tamil province, that Tamil was spoken and that 
there were Isai Tamil or Music and other arts and sciences in the Tamil country. 
These conclusions are enough for our purpose. 

The stanza 

lociisoP Aieirir <§19." 

shows in what esteem Muttamil was held by the Tamils and the Tamil Sovereigns. 

We have purposely omitted similar inscriptions about the Pandya Sovereigns 
and other historical remarks on the inscriptions as we thought them unnecessary. 

We hear that the inscriptions here stated and other Pandyan inscriptions 
mky be found in detail in the First Volume of the Travancore Archxological series 
written by Mr. Gopinatha Row M. A. As the book is not with us. we are unable to 
make mention of those inscriptions. 

We have observed already that Raja Raja Chola who ruled over the Chola 
country from 985 to 1013 A.D. built the Biagatheesvara Temple at Tanjore. Two of the 
inscriptions in the temple walls to the North-West have been quoted on pages 127-147. 
It is stated in the first of those inscriptions that 48 Pidaras, one permanent player on 
the Oodookai and one player on the Koti Madhalam, 50 in all. were appointed to chant 
the Thirupathyam in front of the deity in turns. This Thirupathyam is now known as 
Thevara Thirupathigam or Thirupathigam. In the book I'hevarathiratu which contains 
these Thirupathigams each pathigam appears to have been mentioned along with its 
ancient Tamil Pun. We have noted before that in chanting of these Puns and in their 
Thalam the ancient Tamils were highly efficient. 

Further. K. Hultzsch in his South In.dian Inscription Vol. II Part III page 

252 says. 

“This iiiHCi'iption records an order of King Rajarajadeva, by which he assigned a daily 
allowanceof padd.y to each of forty-eight persons, whom he had appointed before the a^th year of 
his reign, in order to incite the Ttruppadiyom in the temple and to two persons who had to 
accompany the other on drums. This statement is of considerable importance for the history of 
Tamil literature as an unmistakable proof of the existence of the Siva hymns which go by the 
name of Padham or padiyam, and which are collected in the DevarSm in the time of Rajaraja. The 
names of the fifty incumbents serve to corroborate this Identification of the Tirupadiyam with the 
Devamm, as part of them are derived from the names of the authors of the Divaram, viz*, Tirugana* 
sammandan (Parragraph 7)or Sammandan (10. sa, 34, ,38, 4a). Tirunavukariyan (6, is, 14, 19. a8> 
43.45,) and Narobi-Aniran (41, 48) or Aruran (19, sa).’' 

He gives here the substance of the inscription. As these are facts well*kn#wn 
to the Tamils what he says about Thirupathigams is enough. Even during the reign 
of Rajaraja Cholan he collected together the remnants of the Thevara Pathigams and 
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made arrangements for their chanting in the temple. It is said in Thirumurai Kanda 
Puranam that owing to the absence in the Chola country of those who knew how to 
dhant the Thevara Thirupathigams. they sent for a woman* who was a descend¬ 
ant of Thiruneelakanta Yalpana Nayanar. and heard her sing all the Puns. This 
enables us to conclude that even during the reign of Rajaraja Chola* i. e. poo years 
ago, many of the Thirupathigams had disappeared and only a few remained. It is 
likely that the Ragas for these Puns must have disappeared at the same time. Names 
are given only for the remnants of the Ragas found in the remnants of the Thevara- 
pathigams. Even these puns have been mutilated and given different names by 
foreigners so that one is unable to recognise their Tamilian origin. 

From inscriptions we understand that the period of Rajaraja Chola is the 
loth century A. D. But the age of Sangeeta Ratnakar is 1210—1247. So we have put 
it down to the 13th century. So wc must sa^' that the expression “ 

used by Sarnga Dev must be posterior to the time of the appointment of the 
SO men in the Big Temple at I'anjore for chanting Thevara Puns. It is clear that 
Sarnga Dev wrote his work after the time of the Puns in the Tamil country*. Whei^ 
such is the case we advise those who say that Sangeetha Ratnakar is the pioneer work 
on music, that music came after the Sanskrit language and that Tamils are completely 
ignorant of music to refer to the stone inscription stated above. 

4 

a. Some proofs to show that Isai Tamil or Music was 

largely used in Tamil Country. 

We have already noted how the I'amils* who were the most ancient of all the 
inhabitants of the world and who spoke the sweet Tamil lan^jUage which is the oldest, 
of languages since the origin of man* liow advanced in all arts and sciences even 22000 
yess ago, that they fostered the Muttamil and other arts and sciences for 12000 years 
and up to the last 2000 years with the aid of the three Sangams and that they are 
encouraging the Tamil language even at the present day. We also noted how they 
praised God by .means of the 12000 ancient Isais with very minute Swarams according 
to the system of Ayapalai with its 12 Swarams, and Ragas according to the system of 
Vattapalai with its 24 Srutis and Ganam in the 22 Srutis with two Alakus less in 
Swarams which stand in the relation of Inai or Kilai deriving 4 primary Puns and 
their 4 Jathis, according to the system of Vattapalai singing half the Alakus of 
Thirikonapalai and quarter Alakus of Chathurapalai. 

o 

. We who live in an age of advanced culture will w jiider v’h*n've hear of the 
Tamil language of 12000 years ago and its different {Calais, the three Sangams and the 
works written by the scholars of the period, their music or Isai Tamil, the minuter 
Swarams such as J, ^ and jV used in it at the present time* the four Palais, the four 
primary Puns and the four different kinds of Puns derived from them. We shall be 
surprised at the advancement they had made in music and will consider it a novelty. 
We will be inclined to enquire whether modem practice of music in the Tamil Country 
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presupposes such an advancement in the earliest ages. We think of giving a few 
remarks to such intelligent gentlemen who are anxious to know something on this 
subject. 

We have alread)’ noted how the Tamil language is a combination of natural 
sounds found in different animals^ and that the words of the language are found in 
various languages either in a mutilated form or as they were. 


The Pandya .sovereigns as well as the i'amils who divided the Tamil country 
with Mven isles known as Lemuria into 49 provinces and ruled 4>ver them with South 
Madura as the capital, have divided the living beings and their voices or sounds into 
7 diffei'ent kinds and have presn ibed rules for them. I'he Almighty who is the Creator 
of the universe delights in hearing the sweet sounds emanating from all living beings. 
I he Tamils devised rules for the seven sound.s out of these and for the minuter Srutis 
derived from them and praised God with the help of the.se Swaratns. We must not 
forget that others advanced in music and are advancing only.after the 'Famils. Many 
being ignorant of the harmony of the 12 Swarams of .\yapalai in u.se for many thous¬ 
ands of years, floundered in them and came to the right conclusion only 120 years ago. 
Even to day many disputes are going on as there is a difference between the measure¬ 
ments according to the .sound and measurements according to calculations. I fin an 
age the bird sings ami the idiot also then we may conclude that all men of that period 
are singers. Hut if there is a dispute about i* Swarams and 22 Srutis even at the 
present day in conferenees, who can 4peak with authority on the four Palais of the 
jncient 'I'amils and the minute .Swarams used by them. 


Only experts on the Yal or the Veena who are capable of playing the 12 Swa¬ 
rams of Ayapalai on the Yal on the principlir of Inai and Kil^ ;m<L who-could play the 
minuter Srutis there as Gamakam.s.j:oulci- undcrstlTnd' this. As the excellent Yal 
practised with such ditffeulty by the Ancient I'amils has disappeared and eheap and 
easy instruments like the fiddle and tlie harmnniuin have taken it.>, place, the Swarams 
and Srutis have come to be doubted. 


Again, if we notiire the life, the profes.sion and culture of the t'amil.s, we may 
see the important part played by music there. When we declare. that the 'I'amils 
have used inu.sic in their every day transaction more copiou-sly than other nations have 
done it may excite the wonder of our readers. 


Astronomy and its calculations are set to music. Astrology and its results are 
given out in music. Arithmetic and its minute divisions are in music. Medicine, the 
nature of herbs and difTerent mixtures are given in music. Physiology and the func¬ 
tions of organs are in music. Karpa Shastram, Yoga Shaatramv Gnana Sbastram, 
Manthram and Vedam are in music. The rules relating to all the above sciences are in 
music. The dictionary of the Tamil language is in mu.sic. I..etter.9 which one writes to 
another are in music; yea. Sasanains which are executed are in music. 


It is impossible to find Poetry not set to music or any literary work without 
Poetry in the Tamil (Country. As others say that it is impossible for the Tamils to 
write in an easy prose style and as ail works of devotion, works of science and art of 
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the Tamils are in poetry, one may imagine how easy poetry was to the 'I'amils. All 
poetry is so arranged with I'halam. Ethugai and Monai (Rhythmical flow) that they 
can be sung to the rules of Runs. The Tamilians who have read Thirupugal will 
understand how some of the rare Thala Prastharas are used in Tamil as Chanda- 
kulippu. In addition to these they have given rules for various Osais—such as 
Thoongal Osai. Thullal Osai. Ahaval Osai and (Jheppal Osai—to be sung as Pahs, 
and for the various Chandams—such as, Thuttha Chandam, 'I'hantha Chandam, Thanna 
Cbandam and 'I'hayya Chandam—to satisfy the rules of Chandakulippu. Krom these 
we may have an idea of the excellent style of the language and the harmonious 
combination of the Thalams with the Puns and of the fact that they are within our 
practical experience up to the present day. 

We know, further, that music-plays a very prominent part in the temple 
festivals, morning and evening services, in the dramas played during festivals and in 
royal palaces and that this is peculiar to the South Tamil country. 

Music there must be when a child is rocked to .sleep, and during festive and 
marriage occasions. Music there must be when he sows the seed for his daily food, 
when he transplants the seedlings, when he binds the sheaves of corn, when he 
separates the grain from the husk, when he measures the corn and when the paddy is 
ground. 

Music there is when the cotton necessary for man's apparel is gathered, 
when it is beaten, when the thread is made, when the woof is prepared when the cotton 
bull is bound together and when it is woven into a cloth. 

Many of us must have heard—yea, we hear them daily—how a beggar who 
begs a handful of rice, a pandaram who begs grain from door to door, the parades! who ' 
carries the Annakavadi. the man of vow who bears the Kavadi, and the .man of vow 
who rolls on the ground during hot sun sing devotional songs and heart-melting Puns 
such as Ekalakanni, Paraparakanni, Oodarkooru, Pambati Chittar Padal, Alukanni 
Chittar Padal, Kilikanni, Pallikathal, Nanjari Vilakam, Patnathu Pillayar Padal and 
Thayumana Swami Padal. 

We have heard some professional beggars sing extracts from the story of 
Nalla Thangai, Pavalakodi Malai. Alii Arasani Malai and other songs giving practical 
advice to women and even Kurathis who live by tattooing and Oddars who level 
grinding stones singing songs during the process. We hear during festive occasions 
for Grama Devatas annually in villages Chiruthonda Natakam, Harichandra Natakam, 
Kuravanji Natakam, Rama Natakam, Markanda Natakam, Mukoodarpallu and other 
Natakams and songs while performing Villadi Pattu, Kuravai Koothu, Oyil Kummi, 
Kaliyaladi Pattu, Oonchal Pattu, Kappal Pattu and the like. We often hear the songs 
sung while the gardeners water the garden, while flour is being ground, while cows 
are milked and when chunam is pounejed. 

Is there any one who has not heard the lullaby for sending infants to sleep ? 
Little boys playing in the streets speak to one another alternately in songs while 
playing games. When children learn to read the letters one party sings sweetly the 
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words Analit Anab. Anah (Ga-Ri, Gn-Rit RnGa.) while the opposite party answers 
Avaanah. Avannah, Avannah (Pa-Ma, Pa-Ma, Ma-Pa). These series of Swarams 
stand in the relation of fourths or Natpu Swarams. Pa stands in the relation of 
Natpu to Ga with 2 Aiakus. So also Ma with 4 Alakus is in the relation of Natpu to 
Ri with 4 Alakus. We shall be delighted when we find that these Swarams stand in 
the relation of Natpu to one another and that the four Swarams Ri. Ga, Ma and Pa are 
learnt by children when quite young. 

So also Athichoodi with two wcrds and Kondrai V'endan with four words are 
songs. Vakundam, Oulaganeethi, Vettiverkai, Velaniugam. Moothurai, Nalvali, 
Nanneri, Naladiar, Kural, Yhivagaram and Niaandii are Phas. So also are Knchuvadi, 
fractional figures, tables of multiplication and division. Kuliperukkam.Thanapcrukkam, 
cube measure, square measure, tables of weights and measures in Pahs. It is not a 
matter for surprise that one accustomed to prosody should write them all out in 
poetry set to music. If one sings these various Swarams and takes a delight in them 
within five or six years he could master all the important rules of these various 
sciences. It is the custom for school children to sing the s mgs peitaining to the 
festivals of Mahara Nonbu, eighteenth day of Adi, dress themselves to suit the season 
and play Kolattam. By these means, lyal, Isai and Natakam, the three Amsams of 
Tamil were easily taught to the Tamils. 

. riie knowledge of the three kinds of Tamil thus inculcated at the earliest age 
stood them in good stead when they grew up, according to the proverbs " Learn when 
you are young *' '* The li^arning while young, lasts for ever like the inscription on stone ’’ 
and it was easy for them to cultivate them according to their respective inclinations and 
become experts in those Amsams of Tamil. All Tamils know that it is very common 
to find poets composing new poems and teaching people to dance beautifully. 

There is nothing in other countries to cr>mpare with the sweet folk lore songs 
of little cow boys, little girls who watch over corn fields and of handy drivers. 

When we note that the aliens who came and settled in the South 'I'amil 
country are superior to others in their good manners and customs and are well-known 
for their Tamil M usic and Poetry, we may say without doubt that the South Tamil 
Country has been and is the cradle of all civilisation, manners, de^otion to God and 
music. 

We may have heard the people of Jafi'na who are reputed to be speakers of 
pure Tamil and also those who speak Maluyalam. tlie sister language. Their speech 
is full of all the Swarams of music. The ancient i'amils must have spoken something 
like it. As people speaking difi'erent languages mixed with the I'amils, the language 
has undergone many changes. 

From the above facts we are able to say that the ancient South Tamil 
Country was the birth-place of all nations, that it was the soil where music flourished 
that the Tamils were the pioneers of lyal, Isai and Natakam, that theae^ people taught 
others some of its very important Amsams, and that the field of Tamil music is 
capable of teaching many new ideas to others. 

We shall do well to make mention here the remarks of others on the points 
mentioned above by us. 
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lY. SOME IIPORTART POINTS AS REGARDS INDIAN MUSIC AND INDIA MENTIONED BY OTHERS. 

I. Some general remarks on Indian Music. 

We noted abtiVc* how in the Tamil country where the Tamil language Sweeter 
than nector was exclusively used Muttamil—lyal, Isai and Natakam—attained great 
elhciency how works correspondini; to it were written. howSangams were established 
and carried on with vigour, how all Kalais in relation to the language and their rules 
were steadfastly improved, how they h.avc been written with a view to satisfy the rules 
of prosody, Kagam and riialam, how a'd such poetry had been written with a view to 
be sung as Puns, how they were used in the Tamil country and how they are being 
.sung even at the present day. 

As works relating to the ruie.s for chanting the Puns sung with the minute 
Srutls, the excellent system for compo.sitig Rugas and the determination of Srutis have 
disappeared in the Tamil country where everything was tinged with the colour of 
Music, we are in a position where we ai'c unable to s.iy definitely the Swarams and 
Srutis used in ancient Puns. Vidwaiis of Karnatic music who have learnt up and used 
in their Kalek.shepams the Puns (Raga.s). the varunams, t hanams and Keertanams of 
the Tamil country either in S.inskritor Telugu are unable to make further researches 
iut«) them and are aatisHed with spending their time in singing the old Ragas over and 
over again. 

Some of the.se Sanskrit Vidwans who made attempts to enquire into the 
number of Srutis. only tried to establish the 3.2 .Srutis and came to grief catching a 
Tartar as the man in the proveK) who mistook the bear flouting down the stream for a 
goat, embraeed it ami c ime to grief. Hence then? was a necessity for conference 
enquiring into the .Swarams and Srutis of Karnutir music and disputes on the subject'. 
So it was seen that tlio sy.stem of Srutis of the ancient 'I amils and its excellent rules 
were completely forgotten. 

There was ditterence of opinion among ent|uirers after Srutis and among 
the writers on .Srutis. i'he same was true of the Calculations for Srutis. I'hough 
they ditTered in many respects, yet they were ignorant that v. hat they were all 
singing was one atid the same. I'hero w.is no difference there. We have referred to 
some of these points before. Wr shall do well to Uoie here a few points which 
support the Swarams, Srutis and ininute Srutis used in the four kinds of Palais in 
which the Tamils were exper ts. 

RevivSil of Hindu Music. 

" Pati'iotie Hiii.lus iiiivc ut' lute endeavoured to bring about a musical revival upon the old 
SiUiskrit basis. No fCnglisiiinaii h.i> yet brought an adequate acquaintance with the technique of 
Indian inslruineiUatioii ti> lire study of Hindu r.iusic. The art still awaits iiwcstigation by some 
eminent western ni oi'ess >.*, and tbe contempt with which Europeans in India regard it, merely 
proves their igno.'.uu'C oi'tlie system o;i \Vhi;l) Hindu music is built up.” 

Here the author say.s that endeavours were made to revive Indian Music on 
the basis of the old Sanskrit works but in vain, and that tiu? art still awaits with 
Cttgerness the advent of m ICuropcaii professor to set it up. 
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- This reminds us of the art altempt made .'ome time bac-; at i’uona to enquire 
into the system of Dwavimsati Srutis. In the asscm!>-y made up of many northern 
Vidwans there was such a sharp difference of opinion that the^ left thi’ig.s as (luy were 
being satisfied with the old Soku " as the proverb says. W.' hi\e referred to this 
on page 361. From that time forwards many difiVi'ent ealculaiions ;'s roi^ards the 
22 Srutis sprang up in the field and culminated in thc;.;:rcat All India Ma.^ic Conference 
held on the 20th of March 1916 organized by Ills Highness, the Giekwar of Baroda. 
Here different essays on different subjects were read by Vidwans and many 
demonstrations and discussions made. 

Here Mr. V. N. Bhatkande brought in a proposition that there should be an 
easy Staff Notation for the beginners of Hindustani Music wliicii is largely used in the 
North. Then I gave my opinion that the 12 Sw.ira:iis itf .\yapalai of the ancient 
Tamils were the ones used in ivarnatic Music now. they were th.' ei|ual I'emperament 
series ot the Westerners, that these were the very Swarams of t h ' Vecna and the Piano, 
and that the Staff Notation will be of great use to Hindustani Musir. 

f 

Mr. E. Clements I.C.S. District Judge, proposed thii tlu: .Srutis should be 27 
and hot 22 and he tried to deuionstrate Itis theory by means of a Harmonium specially 
constructed for that purpose, and this was seconded by Mr. B. Deval, Retired 
Deputy Collector. Then this special Har.no.iiu n w.is tested to sec wlii.-ther it satisfied 
the Swarams iii Aroiianam and .Vviirohan im for chc Ragas Shankar.tparanami 
Karaharapirya (Beiaw.il and KaB) u.sed in ;<arnati'; as well as Hindustani Music. The 
Swarams of the Harmonium were really ilalter when compared with the Swarams in 
practical use. This was demonstrated vocally by M. R Ry. Z ikruddin Sahib, the 
Samasthaiiam Vidwan of Oodaipoor. 

Befor..> the conference assembled on Wednesday th.: 23 nd of March, I 
criticised the various theories as regards the Srutis used in Iiidian Music and made a 
practical demonstration of the four P.ilais used by t!i : aa -ieiii I'amiU—Ayapalai, 
Vattapalai, Thirikonapalai and Chathura Palai aiul the Swarams, .Srutis and minute 
Srutis used in them. This instrumental and vo-il dem.nistriiion lasted for three hours 
and a half. This demanstration was accepted to be c-.irrect l>v the Hindustani and 
Karnatie vidwan.s assembled there without any demur and with great joy and applause. 
As the conference unanimously approved of this it was resolved the .next morning that 
the 12 Swara.ns with the staff notitio.i may b: commonly accepted for Karnatie and 
Hindustani Music. 

Men of intelligence will see how diBlcuU il is to convince the truth of these 
13 Swarams in use for thousands of years which have equal intervals. One says that 
he was confounded by the 12 Swarams obtained in the Octave by the principle of Sa- 
Pa. Another says that 32 Srutis are obtained in the octave where Sa-Pa gives 
13 Srutis. A third says 22 .Srutis are found in the octave b^' proceeding 1 ^ f. Another 
that 37 Srutis are obtained by Sa*Pa, while yet another, that he obtains 53 Srutis on 
the same principle. 
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The stiying of Sarnga I)ev is broad enough to support all. for he say^ the 
Srutis are i, tliey are they are 3, they are 4, 9. 22, < 50 , yea, Srutis are innumerable. 
If Sarnga Dev who is held to be the pioneer of Indian Music makes surh a confounded 
statement, need we ask about others? 


J he <|UCStion of Srutis became very liard to chew like made of iron, as 
different writers made different statements and as very minute Srutis were used along 
with Swarams. When this was dillirult to be understood by Indian musicians singing 
very minute .Srutis, especially vidwans of Karnatic music, how can we blame others 
who had confined their ganam to the 12 Swarams of Ayapalai alone ? 


The author says tliat Indian music awaits the advent of a Kuropean to let it up 
because he knows that Indians are lacking in endeavour to make researches in such 
sciences and arts which may promote the good of the country. I'he following extract 
shows that many such attempts failed as they were unable to grasp the exact meaning 
of what they wanted to solve. 


Introduction to the study of Indian Music by Mr. E. Cllments Foreword by 

Dr. Kumaraswamy P, 6. 

1 he neglect of centuries, a.s in so many analogous cases, has proved less disastrous 

than the renewed patronage of a few decades.” 

« 

[ he above shows that Indian music sufi'ered more from* the patronage of 
iccent years than from the neglect of centuries. 

These words are spoken by Dr. Kumaraswami. I know that he was earnestly 
making enquiries on Sculpture and Music of India during his travels. Receiving no 
satisfactory answers as to the Alakus of Ri and Dha in Shankaraparanam he came to 
me for an answer. When he heard that these two Srutis should be slightly sharper 
he was much delighted. To Dr Kumaraswami making researches into ancient sciences 
and arts Mr. Clement’s book which spe.ik8 of 27 Srutis in the octave will surely appear 
a stumbling block! 

We have given the different opinions of writers on Srutis of Indian Music 
in the second part of this Book. We have discussed ao different opinions there and 
given mathematical calculations for the same, we have pointed out how they contradict 
one another besides contradicting the views given in ancient books. 

Neither Bharata nor Sarnga Dev Speak of Sa Pa as f. There is no connection 
between the series obtained by | and the Swarams derived after the system of Sarnga 
Dev. There is no kind of resemblance between the series obtained by } and the 
Swarams of Karnatic Music. I'here is not the slightest connection between the 
Swarams sung vocally and the Swarams or intervals put by them on paper. It is but 
natural that by a conglomeration o'f such varied and <^>ntradictory opinions truth should 
disappear and doubt be caused. 

Is it not strange that a Vidwan of Karnatic Music who has learnt by heart 
the system of Srutis and who has advocated for many years the Dwavimaati Srutis 
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according to Sarnga Dev when asked to sing a Keertanam whore the 22 Srutis occurred 
should say in reply that he would be able to do so after two months' practice? 

Is the music he lives by one thing, the music to which he gives the calculation 
by multiplying 3 and j[ another, and the music of the 22 Srutis which he said he would 
practise in 2 months' time a third. If the same thing is said in three different ways, 
can there be any good in it ? 

This will be only analogous to the case of the Brahmin and hi.s sacrificial 
goat! Some rogues were determined to appropriate the goat which a iirahmin carried 
with him for the purpose of a Yagam. So one of them said it looked like a dog, another 
that it looked like a donkey while a third wondered whether it was a dead calf. The 
Brahmin thought on the other hand it must be a devil (as it changed its shape so often) 
and let it go! 

'I'he following extract shows that different writers gave different opinions 
owing to their ignorance of the truth of what the anciciu Tamils had said about 
Isai Tamil.- 

Introduction to the Study of Indian music by E. Clements. 

"Modern Text Books may appear learned to the uninitiated; tlic hiatorian will, however 
frankly admit that, since the days of the Sankit Kalnakar, Indian musical system.^ have fallen 
into such confu.sioi) that no one has been able to reconcile tlic teaching of that authoritative treat¬ 
ise with later works on the subject, or with the practice or theory of miKiern musicians. The art 
i.H also in grave danger of being-siMiled as other Indiiiii arts have in the past been spoiled by 
cheap imitation. Contact with the west has resulted in a blend of Indian music with I^umpean 
intonation, a combination in tlie highest degree inartistic and likely to prove more harmful than 

the neglect of centuries." 

The above remarks are those of Mr. E. Clements I. C. .S. District Judge. 
These are found in the preface of his book. He says that after the advent of Sangeeta 
Ratnakar, Indian musical systems have fallen into confusion, that many works were 
written after it and that there i-s no kind of unanimity between the practice and the 
theory of modern musicians since his time. 

The system of tuning according to Sarnga Dev is that there should be 22 
Srutis in the octave which should be a gradually ascending series without admitting 
of any possible sound between. 

Works written after him give calculations dividing the wire into i, ^ and 
They recommend Swarams by dividing them into i and }. I'lieie will be a slight 
difference between these Swarams and those in practice. 

The division of Swarams according to the system of Sarnga Dev alone will 
enable one to sing grahaswaram. If, on the other hand, we divide the octave into 22 
Srutia we shall not obtain even a single Swaram now in use. 

If we follow the system of the author of Farijatam we shall find that small 
minute Swarams occur in conjuncticn with the Swarams now. in use. As this minute 
difference was noticed even in the is Swarams of the octave even the standard is 
Swarams of the Ayapslai were doubted. 
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We showed in the 'I'ables on pages 368 and 369 that different versions have been 
given for the names of Swarams. names of Srutis, names of Swarasthanams and their 
calculations. We have given also the opinions of modern writers in' four tables from 
pages 416-417 so that all might clearly understand them. We have also shown clearly 
that none pf these contradictory opinions can ever agree With the principles of 
Karnatic music. ^ 

The sixth and the .seventh columns of these 'I'ables give the Sruti system of 
Mr. Clements, 'flie criticism of his theory given there was practically proved to be so 
at the All India music Conference as his Sruti Harmonium for 37 Srutis was found to be 
in.^courate. If he had known that his theory was wrong and his harmonium false he 
would not have made the statement "the art is in grave danger of being spoiled as 
other Indian arts have in the past been spoiled by cheap imitation.” 

If Mr. Clements had tried to find out truth as it is, he would not have added 
two Srutis more over those of Sarnga Dev, nor would he have derived three Srutis 
more while change of Crahain is made and accounted for 37 Srutis in the octave. If he 
had made a study of at least the Srutis found in the common Ganam of the whole oi 
India we might have accepted his conclusions with advantage. When it is not so be 
himself becomes guilty of the " cheap imitation ” and becomes a stumbling block to the 
progress of Indian music. 

That differences of opinion are found among writers is proved by the 
following extract. 

Captain Day. 

a 

"Parij.'ita ditfers from (hat of the Kalnakara, in that it admits of greater intervals than a 
tone or four Sruties and of lc.ss intervals than a semi tone or two Sruties being therefore capable 
offonniiig numerous ciiharmonic si'ales. All the notes except the first and fifth arc occasionally 
shifted above or below and the fourtli is never omitted. This work contains the key to the 
present Karnatic system." 

Captain day who has written alioul South Indian Music recognising to a 
certain extent the existence of 34 Srutis on the octave points out that there is a differ¬ 
ence between Sangeeta Katnakar and Parijatam. We see his opinion in the above lines. 
He says there may be’ greater intervals than four Srutis and lesser intervals than 
two Srutis. 

Here four Srutis are one full tone like ChatbiT Sruti Ri. Two Srutis are a 
semitone. We haVe showed on page 789 how in Chenchuruti, the seventh of the 
Chathurapalai Ragas, an (V .Swarain or Sruti wUh ^ of an Alaku crimes along with a 
full Swaran.. In the same manner we have observed that in Chathurapalai Ragas 
Swarams with 5—^ Alakus and 4—^ Alakus occur. When rV *f Swaram comet 
along with a full Swaram it is customary to call it a full Swaram owing to the difficulty 
of discriminating the minute Swaram. In the same manner Swarams which have a 
minute Alaku less are also considered to be full Swarams. 

In SHankaraparanam belonging to Thirikonapilui, Riand Diia have 4^ Alakus. 
In other words, | of a Swaram is added on to a full one for Ri with 4 Srutis is a full 
tone. But in giving calculations we say that Shankaraparanam has four Srutis for its 
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Ri and Dha. But we sing i^Swaram or Swaram with 4^ Alakus. The Ri of 
Chenchuruti with 4^ Alakus and the Ri of Shankaraparannm with 4^ Alakiis are 
popularly known as Chathur Sruti Ri, without observing this minute difference in 
sound they have practically been called Chathursruti Ri. 

It was the common practice of the ancient Tamils who played the V'al to play 
these additional Srutis as gamakams either tVom the full Swaram or half Swaram. 
Musicians who were not dexterous in and n.i^m etc.—the different devices 

of an expert—had their mettus at longer or shorter intervals to suit the minute 
Swarams. But this custom is found among the instrument players of the North and 
not among the players of the Yal or other instruments of the South country. 

It is a matter for joy that those foreigners who are ignorant of the minute 
Swarams of the Isai Tamil of the South Tamil country have recognised the existence 
of minute Srutis and try to produce them by means of Mettus. 

Again, he says that Parijntam is a key to Karnatic Mu.sic. We have shown 
on pages 374, 375, 378, 383 and 385 the Sruti system of Parijatam. There we may 
note that mention is made of j',, Swaram and ^ Swaram in place of sounds with 
very minute calculations made use of by the ancient 'I'amils. This shows the 
possibility of still minuter Swarams. 

He divides the strings into ^ &c., But his system, we have said before, is 
more or less that of Karnatic Music and that he has determined the 13 Srutis of the 

I 

octave. 

■ 

There is no kind of connection between the 32 Srutisthanams of Sarnga 
Dev and the 13 Srutisthanams of the author of Parijatam. From this, we clearly see 
that Sarnga Dev wrote his work in ignorance of the Sruti system of the South Tamil 
country, that great disputes resulted from it and that Parijatam and other works were 
written in elucidation of the Swarams used in Karnatic Music 

The author of Parijatam who began discussing the generation of Nadams and 
Srutis after Sarnga Dev, suddenly turns round and says he is adopting the system of 
Narada in tuning Srutis* So it is clear he gives up the tuning system of Sarnga Dev 
and adopts that of Narada. The system of Narada is the system of Karnatic Music. 
Narada was held in high esteem as a Yalasirian in ^he South Tamil country. It is a 
custom even now in Ramnad and other Samasthanains that a descendant of the line , 
(tf Narada receives a gift called Narada Mariyadai during the Dussera festivitie and 
Navaratri golu. So it is plain that the author of Parijatam made mention of only the 
Swarams of Karnatic Music. 

We may think that the music of Parijatam and that of Sangeeta Ratoakar 
are different. But all sweet music is made up of the seven Swarams which became 
13 half Swarams. Sarnga Dev made mention of 33 Srutis in the octave without being 
able to understand the minute Srutis ysed along with the 13 half Swarams. This was 
the cause of the difference and the dispute, i'here was no music after the system of 
Sarnga Dev, there is no music acegrdfng to that system nor will ever in future ‘ be 
music based on his sjrstero. 
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Of the evils that beset South Indian Music at a time' when it was declining 
owing to want of definite works the system of Sarnga Dev and the system ol 
Pythagoras with the inevitable | and } were the two great ones. Others who call their 
system that of Sarnga Dev but who adopt the f and | of Pythagoras should also be 
classified with them. 

Hindu Musical Scale and the aa Srutis by X. B. Deval P. 6. 

“Narad sat watching from'time to time his large Veena (sonomctre or monochord) which 
by the impulse of breeze, yielded note.s that pierced succesivcly the regions of his ear, and * 
proceeded by musical intervals.” 

yi/e see that the large Vcuna of Narada produced music with regular intervals 
when the breeze passed over it as mentioned by Sir, W. Jones in the 6th page of his 
book. If we note this minutely! we may conclude that Narada must have laid down, 
rules for the playing of the Yal where minute Swarams with equal intervals in the 
four Palais Ayapalai, Vattapalai, Thirikonapalai and Chathurapalai occurred' 

We must also note here what Mr. K. B. Deval says in his second Book. 

Hindu Musical Scale and the aa Srutis by K. B. Deval. 

“The Hindus must have followed a system similar to the equal *teiiipei*ament’ system 
at present in vogue in Europe.'* 

s 

He says here that the Hindus must have followed a system of equal Tempera* 
ment. If the Sl’utis between intervals were equally divided, the Swarams must also 
have been dealt with accordingly. We have spoken in detail how they had divided 
the Swarams and Srutis equally and also devised calculations to show how they were 
concordant This system of equal divisions has been in the South Countiy from very 
early times. In Europe this system of dividing the intervals by equal Temperament ‘ 
was only introduced about 150 years ago. As they were unable to tmderstand the 
minute Srutis used along with the is Swarams of Equal Temperament different' 
opinions as regards Srutis came in. 

Mr. Deval, in spite of the equal intervals advocated by Narada, gives irregular 
cents such as Sa, 'Ri-84, "Ri-s/, "Ki-;!, *ki-33, 'Ga-po, and 'Ga-33 etc. How 
surprising I What uniformity is there between 90 and 33 and between 84 and 37 ? 

While making the remark that ancient Hindui divided Srutis equally why is 
h^ not aware that he gives a calculation for irregular intervals ? How can he discard 
a theory advocated by Narada which has been carefully calculated ? Sarnga Dev nevdr 
aay% thM 4 Srutis each should be given for Ri, Ga, Ma, Dha and Ni. He does not fix 
his Srutis by the system of | or nor dees he add to some Srutis and subtram 
iram some. 

It is not a matter for surprise that music should suffer by those writers who 
think they help music by perpetuating a number of irregularities. Music there never 
was according to the system of aa SFutis. This trouble has arisen through writers 
who try to read the as Srutis into their practical experience of Kamatic music, 
llftouii^'such men ancient systems are losing their minuteness and prestige. The 
following eatiact illustratts this. 


S«M iHMnl IMUriU M Iiilui MmIb. 


A. J. HipUnt. 

“Linder Captain Day‘4 guidance, we find that, in India, an ancient qiiarter^tone syateni ha* 
become in modern times a half tone one, substantially our Equal Temperament, but permitting an 
expressive or ornamental use of smaller intervals than the half-tone according to the players.” 

Mr. Hipkins quotes Captain Day and' says that the ancient quarter-tone 
system in India has given place to the svstefti of half-tone, which gives room to the 
use of minuter intervalsiluuLhalf tone as gamakams, and that this is not far different 
from Equal Temperament. This shows how he has clearly understood the mystery of 
South Indian Music. 

The Swarams of the ancient Ayapalai are but 12. 'Phey are obtained by the 
principle of Inai. or Sa-Pa in the seventh Rasis. They are also obtained by thf 
system of Sa-Ma or Kilai as fifths. Why should we not call this series the series of 
Equal Temperament ? 

_ « 

If Swarams, as Mr. Deval says, were not of equal intervals, but irregular with. 

cents like 84, 37, 71, 22 and 90, bow do we arrive at the 13 Swarams of the octave? 
As the excellent system of the ancient Tamils, which had been in use for thousands of 
years, was forgotten, the | system of Pythagoras, which could never completely finish 
the octave, and the stumbling block of the 33 Srutis created endless doubts in the 
minds of experts. 

'I he ancient Tamils had their ganam in the la half Swarams of Ayapalai, by 
change of graham and the formation of many Ragas. We have pointed out before 
that they added to these 12 Swarams the 34 Alakus or i Swarams of Vattapalai, the 
I Swarams of Thirikonapalai and the tV Swarams of Chathurapalaf, which were all 
played as gamakams from the 12 main Swarams. We. have to be thankful that he at- 
least noted the half and the qu.'irter Swarams used in ancient South Indian Music. 

He would have been much pleated if he had found out that ^ and Swarams 
were more frequently used in South Indian Music than ^ and ^ Swarams. He would 
have also spoken about the minute Srutis iii use, at present. It is a matter for 
congratulation that he advocated 34 Srutis in the octave, in the midst of the cry every 
where, for the 23 Srutis. 

This will be a good place to note the remarks of Hermann Smith, a Wesieni 
musician, who has written very clearly about the art of tuning the Pianoforte, This 
book is considered very useful by many and is held in high esteem. This is what he 

says 

The art of tuning the Pianoforte by Hermann Smith P. 7s. 76. 

“ Mr. W. H. B WoolhouM remarks truly, “ It to very misleading <0 suppose that (Im 
necessity of temperament applies only to instruments which have fixed tooss. Singers*. pnd per¬ 
formers on perfect instruments must all temper their intervals, or th^ could not keep* In tuns 
with each other, or even with themselvesand an srrivjlng at the same notes by diflhrmt routes 
would be continually finding a want of agreement. 'Hie^scaie of ^ual temperMfient obviates att 
audi laeonveiliertoea. and contfnuca to be unhrersany aeosp^ed uridi auquMIfiadi aaUeAtikleo by the 
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most coUnait Tocaliats; and equally «o by the meat renowned and aceompliahed pe r faraarra - on 
atrinfed loatrumenta, although these inscruments are capable of an infinite variety of intoiiation. 
The high development of modem Inainimeiital Uudc would not have been poaaiUe. and could not 
have been aequired. without the manifold advantages of the tempered intonation by equal 
aeml t bnea i and it has. in consequence, long become the established basis of tuning.” 

He aaya here that the system of Equal Temperament is equally useful for 
purposes of harmony as well as solo singing, that it is iiseiul for a combination of 
orchestral instruments as well as individual stringed instruments. I le says this system • 
la the basis of all musical progress. This system of tempered intervals , dates from 
very recent times, as noticed before. 

We pointed out on page ii6 that Captain Day says th.'t the Wenn taken 
to^urope from Tanjore over 150 years ago was tuned according to Equal Tempera¬ 
ment. But we understand that, for thousands of years anterior to the time of the 
Tanjore Veena in the British Museum at London, the ancient Tamils had their 
ganam with Swarams of Equal intervals in the four palais, where the minute Srutis 
were played as gamakams. We have to feel glad that the system of tuning, which had 
long-been forgotten, has been placed before us at least now. 

We presume that the Swarastbanaros of the Veena placed in the British 
museum, taken from Tanjore. one of the capitals of the Choln kingdom, might have 
helped the Equal Temperament system of the Westerners. 

The art of tuning the pianoforte .by Hermann Smith, Page. 17. 

" The two cardinal points of the system are ; 

i. All octaves shall be tuned perfect. 

8. All the fifths shall be a little flatter than perfect.” 

The opening Sa, as well as its octave the 8th Swaram, should be in complete' 
unison. Juit as an adult is an improved edition of a youth and a youth in his turn a 
developed image of an infant, so are the Tara Sthayi Sa, Madhya Sthayi Saand Authara 
Sa in their relation to one another. The three Sthayis 'Munda, Sama and Ootcha 
increase in the proportion of 1: a: 4. Just as | measure is included under i a measure 
and i a measure within the full measure, so also sound increases gradually with a 
uniform ratio leaving no remainder. 

If there is no such uniformity, a iSthayi cannot be said to have been perfectly 
completed. If the wire of a Veena be equally divided, a Sa sounds on the bisected 
point. There is complete unison between the Sa that sounds on the whole string 
and that which sounds on the bisected half string. A these do not agree, the octave is 
wrong. 

The eighth note completes one octave or the Sthayi. Now, we may obtain 
the la Swarams of the Sthayi by the Sa-Pa system or system of fifths (Sa Rj. Ga, Ma^ 
PaO or according to the principle of Inal and Kilai, or the seventh and the fifth ]R« i «i i t 
spoken of by the ancient Timila. We have pointed out already that, if we proceed by 


nraltiplyiiig f x f tnd so on, according to Pythagoras, or take ^ of the string fol* Phneha-. 
mam, acmrdmg to Parijatam, at the lath step we go over the Sthayi. So.'the divisioit 
of the string into thirds and obtaining the i s Swarama on that principle can never be. 
It will never end the octave. 

So, Hermann Smith says all fifths should be tuned a little flatter-than perfect 
so thfit the 13 Swarams may be perfectly obtained within the octave. So, we under* 
stand that the squaring of f will never give Swarams satisfying the ear. In "the' sdme 
. mariner, the fourths should be tuned a little sharper, or else the Swarams will fell short 
of the octave for Sa>Ma, or } is not a perfect 4th. 

t 

The following extract shows that, unless we tune the fifths a little flatter, the 
concordance will be abhorrent. 


# 

The art of tuning the pianoforte by Hermann Smith, Page. 54. 

“ These trials, as they are called, afford at each step a check, by which the correctness of 
the progress may be indicated, or,'unfortunately, prubably the Incorrectness of your first estimates 
of ** how much '* and “ how little." 

The last is the severest test, as the two notes of which this fifth is formed have been 
obtained by different series of fifths, and any imperfection in the gradation of the beatings allotted 
to the previous fifths will mainfest itself here. Hence this fifth, from the frequent harshness 
and.howlings of its beats, has been technically termed the wolf, qnd strict injunctions are 
“ Loqk out for the wolf," "Reckon yourself fortunate if no wolf appears." 

He does not ssy bow much flatter the fifths should be. He ssjrs it is difficult 
to derive the 12 Swarams by Sa-Pa or fifths. It is quite true. This is possible outy 
in the case of tuners with very efficient ear (or music, as pointed out in ancient works 
on Isai Tamil, who say that the tuner must be 

M e^uj ^ofeiP s^iLiSsIr . 

Again the ancient custom was to make tke Veeria the standard for Swsraotkansms.- 
The Veena is very expedient for marking the Swarams by fifths or Sa*Pa, As ' 
had not practised this system to any huge extent, many discordant Swarams crept nU 


To add to this, the wolf nsmoly |,i and the Fox namely the 33 '$rutis Qf'tlie 
octavo howl in union I He sajrs, “beware of* the wblf”, and we add “ be^rapPlbe 
Fox " i theft you will be happy. We, living in India, may think liglftly of the aigcd^^ 
Ipebplq living in cold countries like our author will know thiU herds, of'wo^es. am 
^Ihre. dangerous to roan than even limm 1 

a 1 , 

He has used the analogy;of tlm sharp Swamasa a]iiiU» pMCOriL 

>kn!iw4i»r a fact, when f la divu^ it y^fper come to an end even 
fey hwa rkurring fraction with a dot 4^ ife head# and whan iji .'fe miifei|li^; 
imiitlin irrm^ *"*iff* ^ 
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He calls this wolf. But a wolf may die in a few years, but this has lived for 
a 500 years! So we must really call it the devil! Many have adopted this devil of a 
system and have come to grief. We must say these are bad times for Music, resulting 
from ignorance of rules of the ancient Tamil ganam. 

0 

I have made a demonstration of the ancient system of the 'Jamils in use for 
thousands of years, with the help of'arfew Keertanams, now in use, distributed in the 
four Palais, before the All India Music Conference, held in Baroda, on the 22nd March 
1916. This was done in the presence of distinguished Kamatic musical experts such as 

M. R. Ry. Ramakrishna Iyer AvI., B.A., B.L.. Retired Sub<Judge, Palghat. 

' .. Veenai Krishna kow AvI., B.A., Mysore. 

„ Panchapakesa Baghavatar AvI., Tanjore. 

,, Ramasamy Baghavatar Avl., B.A., B.L., Madura. 

„ Sreenivasa Iyengar Baghavatar Avl., B.A., L.*]'., Madras 

,. Chitti Babu Naidu Garu Avl., Madras. 

„ Pratapa Ramasami Baghavatar Avl., Poovanur. 

,. Hari .Nagabooshanam Iyer B.A..B.L., Masulipatam. 

„ Veenai Venkataramana Doss, Avl., Vizianagaram. 

„ K. T. Sreenivasa Iyengar, Trichinopoly. 
and Hindustani Musical experts such as 

Mr. Thakur M. Nawab Ali of Akbarpur. 

Prince Faluknaz Md. Bakar AH Bahadur. 

Mr. V. N. Bhatkande B.A., L.L. B. 

„ S. N. Karnad. 

„ Rao Sahib K. B. Deval. 

„ E. Clements I.C.S. 

„ N. V. Chatre. 

„ D. K. Josbi. 

,. N. B. Divatia. 

n K. B. Divatia, 

„ Prem Valabh Joshi. 

Mrs. Atiya Begum Fyzee Rahimin. 

Mr. G. S. Khare. 

M Lakahmidas Aditrani 

„ Vishnu Digamber Pluskar. 

„ Mangesh Rao R. Telang. 

Abdul Halim Sharar. 

„ Zakruddin Saheb' of Oodaipur; 

„ Samasthana Vidwan of Baroda. 
and in the presence of a cultured and learned assembly. 

« 

When this demonstration was made, when the measurements of the Swaras- 
thanams, the calculations ^ the sounds of Ssrarams, and thejr cents were dearly set 
forth by means of lo^fTihm and geometrical progression, in accordance with the 
system recommended by Saranga Dev, and when theSwarams, Srutis and minute Srutis 
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of Karnatic music were demonstrated vocally and on the Veena by my daughters 
Maragatavalli Ammal and Kanakavalli Amma), the delight universally experienced by 
the learned assembly could not possibly be described. 

Some remarked that a new era had dawned for music, others that they need 
no longer trouble about enquiry into Srutis, and yet others that the Sruti systems of 
such and such writers have been sent to the bottomless pit, and the applause of the 
whole assembly was deafening. The demonstration by Swarams and measurements 
was made so as to satisfy the doubts of the Aarious people assembled there. It was 
shewn that sounds should be of uniform measurement; that singing of Swarams with 
different cents such as 84, 27, 71, 22 and 90 would sound like the howling of the wolf; 
that it would not be music ; that such measurements would spoil the beauty of music 
and cause doubts; that they could never be of help to music. 

* But we give them credit for the good intentions they prssessed for advancing 
the cause of music. 

The following extract proves that placing of frets on the Veena to produce 
equal Swarams is peculiar to Indians. 

P. R. Bhandarkar B.A., L. M. ft S. 

" But the scale used on the Vina since the 16th century, at least by one school vis., the 
Karnatic, has been Temperament, except for any*.accidental defects in tuning. What circum¬ 
stances led to the adoption of this scale will have to be discussed on a future occasion. But it may 
be remarked here that this temperate scale is a capital discovery and the Hindus deserve to be 
congratulated on it, unless indeed it wa.s boi^rowed like many other things in music from the 
Persians and Arabs. If any Indian perceives the Vina music to be defective, now that he has been 
made aware that its scale is one of equal temperament, let him taboo the instrument altogether or 
introduce modifications, which will allow of the use of what he thinks to be a better scale.” 

ft 

He says here that even as early as the i6th century, Karnatic measurements 
had divided the Swarasthanams of the Veena.on the principle of Equal Temperament. 
We have, on the other hand, declared that it had existed from very ancient times. 
He says that the Indian.s were indebted to the Arabs and the Persians for many 
amsams of Music. But we understand that the South Tamil Country, its administra¬ 
tion and civilisation'were very ancient and that the civilisation, Ac., of the other natione 
vros of recent origin. The ganam in very minute Swarams was the peculiar heritage 
of the Tamils. The fact that this has not been yet understood by many allow that 
Arabia or Persia never influenced the music of South India. 

Perhaps, this statement was due to the fact that the M ughals wore ruling in 
Northern India and Hindustani music was largely used there. He says that it Ja 
praised (or) that I ndians had divided the Swarams and Srutis on the principle of 
Eqp#l I'emperament. If one understands that the system adopted for fixing the firett 
by equal divisions of intervals on the Veena by the ancient Tamils and the system of 
Equsl Temperament are one and the same, xmt will never say. that Che Swarams of tho 
Veena are incorrect. 
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Knowing that the Swarams of the Veena were identical with the Swarams of 
Western instruments, a Veena*was prepared for the benefit of Sevappa Naicker, one of 
the rulers of Tanjore, on the principle of Western instruments. I earnestly beseech 
the readers of this work, but who obstinately disbelieve my statement, to believe 
that this system of equal divisions and the 12 .Swarams of Ayapalai derived by the 
Sa-P« system were played on the Yal even 20 'O years ago, yea. for many thou.sands of 
years before tliat, by the I'amils as indicated by the words *' (uir^tMu 

We have pointed out how the*i2 Swarams derived by Sa-Pa principle with 
equal divisions were made the basis of all ganam, how minute Swarams were played as 
gamakams from them, how grahaswaram was sung in the very Swarams, how they 
derived different Ragas by the change of grahaswaram from the same Swarams, and 
how the same system was in practice even now. 

The above remarks point to the conclusion how the Conference held some¬ 
time back for the purpose of reviving Indian Music with the aid of Sanskrit Srutis 
came to nought, how confusion between theory and practice was caused by enquirers 
after Srutis (the basis of all music) and writers on them, owing to their conflicting 
opinions, and that different writers wrote in different strain on the subject of Srutis, 
wme having Ratnakar as the basis, and some Parijatam, which was just its opposite, 

while others had later writings for their support. 1 he result was a cartload of 
conflicting theories! 

On the other side, we have the support of Narada, who recognises equal 
intervals, and that of the Hindus of the lamil country, wh«) have for generations used ■ 
Swarams with equal intervals. 1 he latter have used 24 quarter Swarams in their 
ganam, which could be played as ganiiikams with the i? Swarams as the basis. 

we have that «>f the Western musicians, who recently 
came to the conclusion that Tempered intervals served best the purposes of harmony 

and modulation. Though tiiey have adopted f as an approxinution, yet they advocate 

a slight flattening of the fifths in progression, whicij must be the result of musical 

ttperience and they say that all Swarams shoMld be of equal intervals 

Again, the Swarams of the V'eena are found to be in Equal lemperament and 
the Indiana are praised for working this theory out themselves, without being indebted 
Jo Persians or Arabs for the same. The author says that the Swarams of the Veena 
can never be improved upon, owing to their perfection. 

ft 

I 

We conclude then, that the Swarams used by the ancient habitants of India 
were of equal intervals, that the same equal intervals are used in Karnatic music and 
on the Veena, that the Westerns adopted the same system abou;. lao years ago, that 
those who wrote on Indian music theorised that Indian music had equal intervals, yet 
by adepting the progression of | and | they had to give wrong calculations, adding in 
one place and subtracting in another. They have gone to the length of constructing 
instruments to suit their theory but have found them impracticable. 
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Bot the Isai Tamil syatem of the ancient Tamils is equal division* which has 
been in'practice for the past 12000 years. These very intervals are found in the 
excellent Senkoti Yal practised by them. These are the very intervals divided into 
four palais and used in Karnatic music even now. The division of equal intervals is 
the only system that can aid the progress of the world in music. ' 


We may note here what Mr. A. Ghose, who has made researches into the 
ancient history* culture and migrations of the ancient Tamils, wrote to the Madras 
Mail on and December, 1915. 

a. The Civilisation of Ancient Indians and their political administration. 

Ancient Indians in Mesopotamia 


History repeats itself ill the .strangest manner. This is not the first time that Indians 
(aow forming the Expeditionary Force) are playing an importar.t part in altering the history of the 

4 

fertile valley, drained by the waters of the Tigiri. and Euphrates. Archaeological researches 
have tended towards the establishment of the most remarkable fact that colonists from ancient 

o 

India in remote ages settled in Mesopotamia* 

What leading-{rn't they played in that cradle of civilisation will be realised when it is 
stated that an eminent archaeologi.st of great experience, after patient studies, is inclined to 
come to the startling conclusion that the wonderful Mesopotamian culture di.splayed by the aricijtnt 
Babylonians and Assyrians was derived from the Sumerians. 'I'hese were no other than 
Dravidian settlers from India, who had migrated to the head of the Persian Gulf at the very ' 
dawn of civilisation. 


Mr. H. R* Hall) of the British Museum, thus expresses the latest views on the origin of 
the Sumerians, who were the pioneers of the high degree of civilisations, to which the andent 
nations of the Euphrates valley attained : - 


The Sumerian culture springs into our view ready-made, aa it were, which is what we should expect, if it 
was, as seems on other grounds probable, brought into Mesopotamia from abroad. The earliest scenes of their 
culture development had, perhaps, not been played upon the Babylonia stage at all, but in a diflercnt CQUi^ry, ^ 
sway across the Persian mountains to the eastward. 


The ethnic type of the Sumerians, so strongly marked in their statues apd'relicfs, was as dillersnt iriwo 
those of the races, which surrounded them, as was their language, from those of the Semites, Aryans of otli^. 
They were decidedly Indian in type. The face-type of the average Indian of to-day U, no doubt, much'the sbrntlM; 
that of his race ancestors thousands of years ago. And it is by no means improbable that the Sumetisiia, Hhre, 
an Indian race which passed, certainly by land, perhaps, also by sea, through Persia to the valley of -die Ttso 
Rivera. It was In the Indian home (perhaps the Indus valley) that we suppose for them. thst thefr cpltiire 


developed. 

There, their writing may have been invented, and progressed from purely pictorisl to s. slmpMftjsi^ snd^ 
abbreviated fonn, which afterwards in Babylonia took on its peculiar ** cuneiform " appearance, owlQg.t^ 
written with a square ended stylus on soft clay. There is little doubt that India must have been oigj 
earliest centres of human civilisation, and it seems natural to suppose that the strange uil^Semlll^ 
people, who canre from the East to civilise the West, were of Indian origin, eapecially when wvaee4dilt.oqr cyqt 
how very Indian the Sumerians were In type. 


The origin of the Dravidian race, the moat primitive of the Indian typi,. ie‘ Met - 
aciirity. No aatiafactoiy theory haa yet been forthcoming to point out theh‘>MgiDgl homd OAhcgt; 
had any other than India) from which they migrated. Huxley'a theory m ^ to 't^eir egi ! »i >6 d<ii^ 
with the aboirigilntee of Auetrelia. although apparently anpported by SIgtigSl Kiriflheiiliigipif 41 
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continent now submerged under the Indian Oceaiit whicli once embraced Africa, India and 
Auatraliar has l)een traversed by Sir William Turner’s comparative studies of the Australian and 
Dravidian crania. 

Sir W. W. Hunter's assumption, w'hich as.signed a trans-Ilimalayan origin to the Dra- 
vidiaiiB, has been discounted for various rcastms. The failure of all theorists to assign a foreign 
home to the Dravidians appears to jn^tif}' the conclusion that they were among the original in¬ 
habitants of India. 

There is every reason to sup|X)se that pre-Aryan Dravidian culture flourished in their 
great home, well-ciidoweil as it was by bountiful nature- Whether the Dravidians from India 
who migrated to Mesopotamia were compelled to seek a new home forced by famine or by perse¬ 
cution! or whether they were tradei s or adventurers, we have no means of ascertaining. We arc 
also in the dark as to whether they took the diflicult land route across Baluchistan and Persia or 
they went by sea along the coast. 

The presence of the Braluiis in Baluchistan, who have a dialect showing strong aflinit}' 
with the Dravidian languages, ap|x.Mrs to lend much support tr» the former theory, s|K:ciaIly when 
we take into consideratioii the fact that their ancestral neighbours, who inhabited ancient I’ersia, 
most probably belonged to the Dravidian race. 

'These ancient iu)ii-Ai*.yati inhabitants of Persia were called “ .Vnarikoi ” by the Greeks 
which is iindonhtedly a corrupted form of ** Anaryn,' by which name tbi Dravidians were known 
to the first Aryan .settlers in India- 

Several years a^n, Mr. Hewitt iwiiited out (liat the ICupiiratcs valley was the home of the 
Hindu lunar aatronuiny, wliich was intrr>duccd into India hefnre 4700 B. C. He also produced 
evidence )>ointing to the existence of trade relations between India and Mesopotamia in ver)’ 
ancient times. 

I 

m 

The discovery of indigo and muslin in Egyptian tombs conclusively showed that 
Indian products found tlicir way intr» Kgypt, so long ago ns at least 1700 B. C. There is also evi¬ 
dence that the Sinnerians tradcti in teak and muslin, wliich were exclusive product.s of Indian 
Mr. Hewitt wiis of opinion that tlicsc commercial transactions between Western India and Sumeria 
took place in 6000 B. O llealsi endevaoured to trace the presence of .Sumerians in ancient 
Gujarat. Later researches have not 011I3' confirmed some of the conclusions of Mr. Hewitt, but, 
as we find from the above cpiotation from a lending aiithoriD* 011 archaeology and ancient history, 
the identification of the Sumerians with thc'ancient Dravidinnsf of India leaves little room for 
doubt. 

% 

The linguistic evidence as supplied by the Brahuis of the survival of a Dravidian language, 
in the remote central Highlands of Baluchistan, forms a strong link for cvstablishing the identity of 
the Sumerians. If the opinion of Dr. Gricrsoii to the eftect that of all Dravidians the Brahuis 
alone i*etain the true ethnic type owing to their isolation, be accepted, then we arc led to the con- 
elusion that the Sumcriaii.s were {migrants from Southern India, as is evidenced from their 
strong resemblance to the Dravidian ethnic type as mfulifier] by admi.xturc, with aboriginal nation¬ 
alities. 

* 

If the Brahuis raally represent the true Dravidian ethnic type, an alternative theory may 
be proposed, pointing to Baluchistan as the original home, from which a great Dravidian emigration 
to India took place in very ancient times. 


Til CtfUlMtlM if iNiMt Mlltt Md thilr pilltiMll atetliltMtlM, 


- The recent geologicel investigetione of Mr. Vredenbiirg appears to favour such a 
hypothesis, as there is, now, good reason to surmise, on the basis of Mr. Vredenburg's explore* 
tiont, that the desert tracts of Baluchistan were once covered by fertile lands, whidi weio well 
populated. The exhaustion of the water resources and consequent pioduction of famine 
conditions threatened the ancient inhabitants, rendering migration on a vast scale imperative. 

‘Fhat the Sumerians, who seitleii in Southern Babylonia (Sumer), were the foundeie of 
Babylonian culture is abundantly shown by the relics lecoveired by archwologists from the 
excavation conducted on the sites of the ancient cities. ‘I'lie early history of Babylonia is ‘ a 
record of Sumerian domination and progress. 

I 

Tlie excavations of the city mounds at the lowest .levels disclose Sumerian culture so 
advanced that the people were already using copper. Tlie Sumerian copper implements, found at 

Tello in Babylonia, probably go so far back 'as 4000 B. C. A bronxe statue of Gudea, perhaps 
the greatest of all the Sumerian Kings, dating back to 3500 B. C, is a landmark in the history of 
the antiquity of copper. 

* More than one eminent arclieeologist have advanced the opinion that India was the 
iirst.home of the bronze industry. Even .such a conservative historian- as Mr. Vincent Smith 
admits that copper was used in India in very ancient times. Some of the prehistoric copper 
implements (probably dating back to ab«»iit aooo B. C.) of the most remarkable hoard, discovered 
in 1870 at Gungeria, in the Central Provinces, bear a close t%semblance to those found in 
Babylonia. 

Although very valuable work hn.^ been done in Southern India by Mr. Rhea, by his 
discoveries of prehistoric metal implements, a great deal has yet to be done in this direction, in 
the way of discovery and serious study to throw light on the ancient history of metallurgy in 
India and its possible connection with Mesopotamian culture. 

The Sumerians were great builders of towns and irrigation works. They were the first 
town-planners known to history. They developed the City State to a marked extent. Each city 
hid its temple with a city-god, who was the owner of all the city land. Every city was governed 
by a hereditary ruler, who was also the high priest of the local god with the title of " patesi ** or 
vicegerent of the god. We do not know much about the Sumerian deities. 

h 

Nippur, whi^ was the chief city of ancient Babylonian had a great temple dedicated to 
Ennfl. The identity of this name with the Oravidian name for the moon god is significant 
The corresponding Dravidian name, Bal. is moat prominent in Babylonian mythology. 

The temide at Nippur was a great repository for votive offeringa of the Sumerian Kings 
which have yielded valuable material for ancient history, showing that the Sumerians who 
lived, ^eeeS years before us lived in great aiul populous cities under organised civil and 
rsUgioos goveniment 

They had long ago emerged from the savage state, as they were already using metal 
and Jipd their own system of writing* From their statues, we see them with shaven beads and 
wearing long garments. Their physiognomy and fashions of dress bear such dose vaMmblaaee 
to the Dravidian that their common origin is not improbable, as sucb striking simiburi^ cannot be. 
nmnely aeddental. 

Dr. Buhler traced the derivation of the anckmt Brahui acri|^ the parent of iftosi onf the 
kmHro alphabets of India, from Mesopotamia, fixing the date of its iritioductioo into tnd^ -at' 
abodt loo B* C. 


It is acknowledged by some authorities that the Tamil alphabet, with^ ita pwoliiv 
. ehlractera of a primitive type» was in existence long before the irttroduction of Bii^ul of 
Itharosthi. The supposition that the Tamil alphabet was derived from a Semitic source en 4 ip e 
variety of the Aramaic or Hymiaritic script, which originated in Mesopotamiat ought' to undergo, 
piodification in the light of recent researciies which appear to reverse the country of origin of the. 
Tamil alfdiabet 

When another Champollion is found to unearth the deeply buried relics of the ancient 
Oravidfan culture, in all probabilty, it will be discovered that lunar astronomy as- wejLas the 
very first alphabet originated in India, just as it is now being recognised that, the adranced 
civilisation of ancient Mesopotamia owed Jts inception to the Sumerians from India> tiow far th*^ 
world is thus indebted to the ancient Drayidians, as appears to be disclosed by recent researches, 
is a subject which finds no place in the works of the modern historians of ancient India. 

A. GHOSE. 

• « 

We Me here seme remarks about the ahcient Indians who migrated to Meso- 
poUmia. Mesopotamia is the fertile land between the two rivers Euphrates and 
Tigris Jo Asia Minor! It is said that the Euphrates was one of the rivers that fertiliMd 
garden of Eden, mentioned in Creation. History tells us that the land watered by 
' iheiie rivers was extremely fertile, capable of producing excellent fruits and dilTerent 
'kib^ of grain. 

t • 

The Indians were called Sumerians. The Sumerians reMmbled the 

*• * “ ‘ • 

pravklians of South India in their physiognomy and build. TheM Dravidians must 
hnyfi migrated to Mesopotamia from South India As the Sumerians reMmble the 
nice^ of South India in their manners, customs and culture, they must have 
S|r|jginal)y come from South India. They seem (o have founded and ruled over the 
ai^mt. Kingdoms of Babylon and Assyria and to have made great advancement in 
Sculpture and Astronomy and in weaving, dyeing, agriculture, and in making metallic 
sjtiigupab as also in trade. 

It is said that there were commercial relations between the Sumerians and. 
tk^'Pcabidians, 6006 years ago. We Me that Astronomy was carried to Mesopotamia 
f 1 t;bi^' Ii^i*i about 4700 years ago. As the language spoken in the highlands of. 

and Persia was Dravidian, it is possible that their inhabitants okiginailly 
cugt'fKim India.. Their language was called Brahuis* 

If is .said that the Dravidians settled in the lands adjoining Mesopotamia 
and ’thAttfaejjFjpoke the Dravidian language. The Greeks called them * Anarya 

Xho-hopper and bronze tools made by the Sumerians were dug up in-the ruins < 
i^f^Mloi; iLlninii in Pabylon. These are dated over 4000 years. 

Tke.' bthtnze. statue of Gudea, one of the renowned Sumerian kings, dates aa 
fiac* This shows that the Indians were clever, from very ancient 

rfilt|i^.k^nqp|maand bronze work and in metallurgy. Again, the copper implements 

% 'loirQ ot Gtingeria, .hi the Central Provinces, bear a cIom. reMmUance. to 
diplo fiavnjiln^^bylonia. TbOhe seem te have been uMd aa early as aooo 9.C 
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The Sttmerians were experts in building and irrigation works. The^ planned 
towns, built forts and temples and were the foremost in doing works in temples. 

It seemi that Nippen, the chief city of Babylonia, had a great temple dedicated 
to Ennil, which is identified with the Dravidian name for the moon, and that the corres* 
ponding Dravidian name * Bal * is most prominently used in Babylonian mythology. 
In addition to this it is stated that they were noted for their devotion to religion and 
were very cultured in their manners and customs. ' 

He says their language was known as Brahuis and the characters of the 
language are found in the bricks of the buildings in Babylon. It is further stated that 
the letters are purely Tamil and are not derived from the Aramaic tongue, one of the 
dialects of the Semitic language.. 

Many of the above remarks are based on the Tesearches of historians. Some 
r^arks, supported by the above, may be found in Part I. Ail this shows that, before 
the period of the Deluge, the ancient Tamils who belonged to the royal family of the 
Pandyas and others, who ruled at South Madura, must have migrated to Mesopotamia 
and establi^ed the kingdoms of Babylon and Assyria there. 

As they belonged to Chandrakulam, it is probable that they gave the name of 
Ennil (Chandran) to the God at Bkbylon which they built. 

It is not possible that subject races who find it difficult to eke out their own 
livelihood can possibly have built great cities and forts and established renowned 
kingdoms: The builders of cities and empires must have been the rulers, or, descend- 
a.:ts of the royal house of Pandya. We have noted, at the commencement of this book, 
that the city of Babylon was built on either side of the Euphrates, comprising 025 
square miles in extent, with walls 75 feet by 32 feet, and possessing 120 huge bronxh 
.doors, that in the centre of the city were placed the royal palace, the temple and other 
wonderful structures. 

I 

.0 

• % 

The description of this beautiful city reminds one of the beauties of South. 
Madura, about which the sage Vanmeeka spoke to the best of the Vanarns laying, ** yoii 
will see the gates of the Pandya sovereigns, set with precious stones and glittering 
with gold, and connected with the main walla of the fort.'* 

r 

The civilisation of South Madura and its beauty must have been in proportion 
; td the royallsaat mode by king Ahasuerus, mentioned in page 14, when it is.said that 
'*he ruled over lay provinces, from India to Ethiopia; his capital city of Shuahan and the ' 
province of Persia must be identical with the new cities and provinces ruled over by 
the royal Pandyan family of South Madura, after their migration. 

From inscriptions We see that South Pandya Kings' rhle extended as far 
. noith as the Himalayas and that their flag, having the emblem of a fish, wiu planted on 
the top^Wttose mountains. 

We have read about Nimrod «dio built Eroeb, Aocad and Calneh, the chiof' 
cltiosof.Babylooia4iiidiUpWoces» and Nineveh, Itshohotb, Qdah and Roaenf tho 
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cities of ihc Assyi ian Kin^riuin. i'hcKC cities and kirij^clunis arc near Mesopota- 
iiiia an»l its acljacrnt pri>vinc«-s. waleii:il liy th»- Knphratrs and the Tigris, to the south 
<>l Asia Mill'll'. 

\\> have observed how the Sniiiprians ruled over Mesopotamia, how they 
were oii^mall) the inhabitants oi South India, how they migrated to Baluchistan, and 
I’f rsi.i through IJaluchistan, that their langu.ige was llrahuis or Tamil, and how their 
iKt. r.s were those of the Tamil Alph ibel. These enable us to establish that the 
I'amils ot the South Pandya Kingdom i tiled, once upon a time, as far as the Himalayas 
Old the countries of Btilachistan, Pci^in and Mesopotamia and beyond, bv founding 
taiious Kingdoms there, and extended thi ir adniini<5tration over 127 provinces from 
India to Ethiopia. 

This enables us to make fill liter remarks and say that the language of the.se 
I provinces was Tamil, and that, al a later time, the language became changed.owing 
til mixture, and called by different names. The ti uth of this may be seen from the 
fart tliat the majority of the words nf these different languages are 'I'amil. 

It appears that others must have learnt the Sciences of .Architecture, Astrolo- 

gt. Mush and Medicine from those who spoke the l .imil language. When we note 

the minuteness ol .Nstroiiomy and Music, we svr ih.il they must have been in a highlv 
eHlicirni state in .South Madura, from ancient times, and deteriorated, in later days, 
owing to want of patronage. 

II we read verses 2-5 ol the lotb chapter ol the book of Genesis in the Bible, 
we read there that .[apheth had seven .son.s. and that the different tribes desrended from 
ilifiii; their isles, their languages and provinces were also seven. 

“ The sons ol .lapheth : (‘.omcr. and Magog, and Madai and Javan and l ubal 

and Mcslieeh and I’iras. 

And the suns of Gom* r : .Nshkenax and Kiphath and Togarmah. 

.\nd the sons ofj.nvan : Klishah and 'I'arshish, Kittim and Dodanim. 

IJy these were the isles of the Gentiles divided in their land.s ; every one after 
his Iniigiic. after I heir f.imilics. in their nations.’’ 

There is rea-son to think that the seven son.s of Japhelh became the founders 
of the .seven nations, that they lived in the seven isles and that each of these isles was 
•sub-dividcd into seven provinces. It is likely, therefore, that the remnants of the 
Leniurians. .saved from the Deluge, kept up the number ; and divided themselves on 
that principle wnich might remind them that their original land of larmuria, or, South 
Madura lias also comprised of 7 isles, and each of the 7 isles sub-divided into 7 provin¬ 
ces- So the original Tamil r-ustum seems to have been kept up. 

We may say, then, that the-Tamils, when they escaped to different places 
during the Deluge, migrated to many regions. eon(|uered different provinces and 
established their administration there. 

This shows that the 127 provinc .rom India to Ethiopia, were under the 
Tamil sway and the Tamil language was spoken there. 'Fhese 127 provinces seem to 
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have been in the Arabian sea region, iroin tlu* southernninsi rorncT ol India to the 
southernmost corner of Africa- 

It is impossible to Itnd parallels to tiu- court at ShU'.han and to tht* build of 
the cities of Babylon and Nineveh. When it is proved that the magnitkcnce of these 
kingdoms, their power and imtiipiity is to be altrihulud pun-ly lo the I'amil race, who 
can adequately express the anti<iuii\ of the South Tamil country, the glory of the 
Muttamil, practised tlu-re, and their supreme and luinule knowledge v)!Tiiusic V 

Who will believe.a Tamil when lie says that the ancinil South Tamil country 

was the most distinguished ol provinces, that music w.is extensively practised there 

and in other provitices uodi'r the sway olTlie Tamils, that the\ had practised Tamil 

• 

under the three amsams of lyal. Isai and .Vatakam. and that music had attained such 
proficiency among them (hat they made their ganam in very minute Swarams like 
ifit h an<i ? Who will believe a m lu when he <leelares that the Tamil language, 
spoken by the Sumerians in Mesopotamia, was the one s|iol\cn in I’csia and 
Baluchistan, tiial they wirre Tamils who had founded such maguiliceut kingdoms such 
as Babylonia and .\ssyria, and that they W(*re ex|>erts in all arts ? 

It is likely that the Tamil laiiguag,:, spoken in Persia .iitd Baluchistan by the 
Sumerians, was called .‘trahuis, that this laiig.i.ige. alter undergoing many alterations 
in dilTerenl countries, became the Prakrit laiigiiage, which in turn was converted into 
the Sanskrit longue. 

We have observed hefore that the mother tongue Tamil was found in the 
south of India, its sister languages Telugti, Malayalam and Caiiarese in (k'ntral India, 
and that the Pali tongue, which is a mixture of the Dravidian languages, was found in 
the xNorth. 

It appear.s, therefore, that the 'Tamil language, wiiich was the language of the 
emigrant Tamils of Mesopotamia, became corrupt while spoken in Persia, Baluchistan, 
Afghanistan, Sind, (nizerai and other western provinces ol India, ami was known as 
the Prakrit, and an admixture ut these various dialect.s gave birth to the Sanskrit 
language. 

The majority of words in the (lifTeient dialects of the Prakrit language arc 
Tamil. The presenct of a very large numlier of Tamil words in. the Pali language 
and Malayalam, Telugu, (lanarcse and Tulu languages, derived from 'I'amil, shows that 
Tamil must have been the original for all these languages. 

Again, am<*ng' the letters ol the Tamil alphaliel, the hard consonants •, #, u,, 
u and p have a .single sound in the language but have two and three and four sounds 
in later languages. 

Scholars declare that a comparative study of Greek, Hebrew and Latin 
dictionaries discloses the fact thit more than half the words of these languages are 

'Tamil. 

Works similar to those on Alchemy. Medicine, Yogam and GnanaiOf 
written bv the seven sages and eighteen siddhas who were among the ancient 1 amtls 
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of India, are not found in any other language, either in the past or the present. But 
those works are being interpreted in other languages now. 

The 64 drugs of China and the system of preparing them, the nine kinds of 
poison and the rules for preserving and refining them, the method for calcining, 
converting them into red preparations or reducing them to potash, their antidotes, the 
system of preparing various salts and acids, the system for reviving suspended anima* 
tion, the methods of preparing stones, plants and pills, the method of preparing 
different mixtures of herbs, the lao metallic preparations, the remedies by talisman 
and Mantrams for serpent bites, the system of surgery and incision for abscesses, the 
system 0/ Yoga Ssdhana. the system -of inuring the body to hardship by medicine and 
practice, and the system of Gnanara are very extensively spoken of in Tamil works. 
These are vety sparingly found in ether languages. 

The four kinds of Pahs of Isai Tamil or Music, their different divisions, the 
Chandakulippus, the arrangement of Thalam, the four Palais, the four varieties of Yal 
generating from the Palais, the four Jatis derived from each of the Palais, and the 12000 
ancient Isais, sung sweetly, are net found in any other language. 


We should not forget that others who heard the Thevaram, Thiruvachakam, 
Tbiruvaimoli, Tfairuppugal, Keertanams and Padams, sung in the sweet Tamil 
Chandam, knowing the absence of such charming pieces in their own languages, are 
trying m compose Keertanams in them, in their respective languages. 

Some of us might have heard the new Padals in Sanskrit composed according 
to the Chanda system of the modern Tamils, by M. R. Ry., Narayana Sastrial, Senior 
Professor in the Sanskrit college at Trivadi, near Tanjore. 

If such compositions, after the model of the Tamil Chandams, were even 40 or 
50 years old, admirers of Sanskrit are sure to claim them to be Sanskrit originals! I 
Thp real tlruth may be forgotten. Many oi the rare productions of the Tamilians have 
lost their antiquity by such means 1 

Mr. Ghose Mys that the Sumerians had commercial dealings with South Indians 
6opo years aj[o B. C.—really means they had such dealings for nearly 8000 years. So 
it is seen that Indians migrated to Mesopotamia, 8000 years ago, and established 
kingdoms there. 

An American merchant, who excavated the ruins of the city of Nineveh, says 
lie found there many valuable relics of antiquity and, among them, four figures whose 
heads were of gold, and who Had wings of silver a::d bodies like that of an animal. He 
also came across a large number of burnt square tiles of clay, i and f inch in thickness, 
in which were inscriptions written by iron styles, tapering to a point like the spear. The 
letters in them belong to the Sumerian language. Documents relkting to land, 
judgments and scientific truths werq found written in them. There were also tilesi in 
which was written a description of Creation, as given in Genesis, written by Mosea. 
.We have noted before this , great city of Nineveh, and other great cities as 
also the kingdsms*of &bylon and Assyria were founded by Nunrod. 
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To support our theory that the ancient Tamils were the Sumerianai, who 
established the kingdoms of Assyria and Babylon, the inscriptions on these square 
tiles are also in Sumerian characters. Signs of civilisation and culture are found in 
abundance there, it is seen from the inscriptions that they had e.stablished great 
kingdoms even in the prehistoric period, that they were proficient in arts an d sciences, 
and that they were Tamils. 

The following extracts also support the contention that the relics, found in the 
ruins of Nineveh and Babylon, prove the ancient culture and civilisation of the 
Sumerians who were Tamils. 


The Popular Encyclopedia Vol I Page 370. 

“The advanced condition uf tlic Ass^'riaiis in various other respects is sufficiently 
evidenced by the representatinoi on the .sculpiures, and by the rcinain.H discovered among their 
rijined buildings- We now know that tlie^' understood and applied the arch; that they 
constructed tunnels, aquc^lucts and drains; that they used the lever and the roller; that they 
engraved gems in a iiighly artistic way; that they understood the arts of inlaying, enamelling 
and overlaying witli metals; that they mannt'aclnred |)oicclain and transparent and coloured 
glass and were acquainted witli the lens; that they possessed xases. jars, and other dishes, 
bronze and ivory nrnanients, belts, gold earrings and bracelets of excellent design and workman* 
ship- 


Their household 


furniture also gives us a high idea of their skill, taste, minuteness, and 


securacy. 

m 

The cities of Nineveh, Assur and Arhela iiad each their royal observatories, 
superintended by astronnmers-rnyal, who had to send in their reports to the king, twice a month. 

At an early date the stars were iiuiiihercdand named, a calendar was formed in which the 
year was divided into twelve months (of tliirty days.each), called after the Zodiacal signs, but as this 
division was found to be inaecuiate, an intercalary month was added, every six years. The week 
was divided into seven days, the seventh being a day of rest; the day was divided into twelve 
easbu of two hours each, each casbii being subdivided into sixty minutes, and these againi into 
sixty seconds. 

Eclipses were recorded from a very remote epoch, and their recurrence roughly 
determined. The principal astronomical vvork, c.'illed the Illumination of Bel, was compiled for the 
library of Sargon of Agane; it was inscribed on seventy tablets, and went through numeroua 
editions, one of the latest being in the British Museumr 

It treats, among other things, on observations of comets, the polar star, the conjunction 
of the sun and moon and the motions^of Venus and Mars, Hie study of mathematics was Mrljr 
advanced, and the people who were acquainted with the sun-dial, the clepsydra, the pulley, and 
the lever must have had considerable knowledge of mechanica.” 


We noticed in the previous pages that the Sumerians, who inhabited 
Mesopotamia, built the great cities of Babylon, Nineveh and Shuahan, that they ruled 
over these great kingdoms, that they traded with India, that they originally came 
from South India, that tiiey resembled the South Indians in features, and that their 
language resembM that of the Tamils. I'o support the above statementi, we find 
front the extract, quoted, that one of the kingdoms ruled by them, namely, Assyria, 
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was much advanced, as seen from its progress in many modern arts and science's and, 
especially, in astronomy. As they are clearly stated, we need not dilate upon the 
subject. 


Their civilisation resembles that of tlic ancient I'amils of South Madura. We 
shall note here some remarks upon the God worshipped by them. 


Discoveries In the ruins of Nineveh and Babylon by Austen H. Layard, M. P, Page 343. 

‘*On tlie north side of the chamber were two dof>rways leading into seperate apartments* 
Entrance was formed by two cohissal bas-reliefs of Dagon, or, the fisli god. Unfortunately the 
upper part of all these ligures had been destroyed, but, as the lower remained* from above the 
waist we carr have no difficulty in restoring the whole, especially as the same image is seen entire 
on a fine Assyrian cylinder of a gate in my possession. It combined the human shape with that 
of the fish* The head of the fish formed a mitre above that of the man, whiFst its scaly back and 
fanlike tail fell as a cloak behind, having the two Imman limbs and feel exposed. The figure 
wore a fringed tunic, and bore the two sacred emblems, the basket and the cone. 

We can scarcely hesitate if) identity this mythic form with tlic Oannes, or, sacred man- 
fish, who, according to the traditions preserved by Berossus, issued from the Eiytliitean sea, 
instructed the Chaldacans in all wisdom, in the sciences, nnci in fine arts, and was afterw^ards 
worshipped as a God in the temples of Babylonia. Its bod^s says ilic historian, was that of a 
fish, but under the head of a fish was that of a man and to its tail were joined women’s feet. Five 
such monsters rose from the l*crsian gulf at fa'julous intervals of lime. It was conjectured that 
this myth denotes the conquest of Chaldaea at .some remote and prehistoric period, by a 
comparatively civilised nation coming in ^lli;>s to tlie mouth of the Euphrates. 


I had already identified with the Babylonian idol, a figure in a bas-relief at Khorsabad 
having the human form to the waist, and the extremities of a fish. Such figures are also frequently 
found on antique cylinders and gems, but those at Kouyunjik agreed even moie minutely with 
the description of Berossus, for the human head was actually beneath lliat of tlie fish, whilst ihe 
human feet were added to the spreading tail.” 

The above extracts say that the Chaldacans worshipped a man-fish and that 
this denoted the conquest of Chaldaea at a remote prehistoric period by a more 
civilised nation coming in ships to the mouths of the Euphrates, the ships resembling 
the shape of a fish. 

These fish-shaped figures are found in abundance in the large cities of 
ancient times, such as Nineveh and Babylon. Berossus calls this figure by the name 
of Oannes. On the strength of this, we may.say that the ancient Tamils migrated to 
Chaldaea, and that the sovereigns of the South Pandya Kingdom also ruled over 
Chaldaea. For, we read that, when Satya Viratha. King of the ancient Dravidian 
country, was making his ablutions in the river Kritamala, when he took up a little 
water in his hand, a small fish was found there which grew under his care. When the 
fish became big, it advised him thusThis city is about to he destroyed by a flood. 
1 shall bring you a boat within eight days. You and 3'our relatives and the seven 
sages may save your lives by getting into it with all necessary provisions. I shall take 
you to a place of safety.” The king believed the fish got into the boat, and, they all 
reached the foot of the Himalayas and were saved. This Satya Viratha became 
Vaivaswatha Manu afterwards and became the ancestor of the Indian race. He was the 
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■ founder of the Chandra dynasty and of the Pandya line of kin.t(s. We. have also 
stated before that the flag of the Pandyas had the figure of a flsb in it, and that it was 
flying on the Himalayas. It is but natural that they should worship the God who 
saved them in the form of a Hsh. and havir the figure as a precious emblem in their 
banners also. We may also notice that Meenambal is worshipped as a goddess ih 
South India, and the name is very commonly given to the females there. The »*andya 
sovereigns, who made voyages in their ships, had also this emblem on the stem of their 
ships. All these clearly show that the I'amils of the South Pandya country migrated 
in ships to Babylon, Nineveh, Persia, Mesopotamia and other places. I'lven now we 
may see that the game of ‘ Pandicalled after the Pandya sovereigns, is played on a 
board which has the shape of a fi.sh (in the districts of 'I'innevelly and Madura), that it 
is given as a part of the dowry when a girl is given away in marriage, that the pan- 
supari box has also a similar shape, that fish are worshipped at Papanasam, where 
the Tambiraparani takes its rise, and that Pandya sovereigns are called by the title 
of** Meenavas". The Pandi board, the pansupari box, and the emblem on the flag have 
the shape of a ** Sale Kish ”. This makes us bold to say that the ancient rulers from 
India to Ethiopia were the Tamils. 

To add to this testimony, the Indian cow was also found there, as seen from 
the following extract: 

Discoveries in the ruins of Nineveh and Babylon by Austen H. Laysrd, M. P. Page, 604, 

*' On others of the same age we find the gods represented under various forms; - the king 

a * 

and priests worshipping before them, altars and various signs peculiar to titc period, and the usual 
mythic emblems- On a sm.!!! c.ylindei in whirh porcelain or quartz is engraved n cow of the Indian 
breed suckling a calf, ah Assyrian emblem, which occurs amongst the ivory carvings discovered 
at Nimroud." e 

We know that the monkey, the elephant, the cow and the peacock are animals 
generally found in nature in India. From the facts that the Indians regarded the cow 
as indispensable to their daily life and looked upon it - as sacred and as a goddess, that 
they worshipped fish as sacred, that the ox was the vahanam of Paramasivam who is 
known to the Tamils as Perumal who knows Tamil, Perumal who could be melted by 
Isai and who is the founder of Muttamil, and that the Nandi (ox) is the favourite figure 
in the Sannadi of all Siva temples, we may conclude that the I'amils inhabited 
Mesopotamia, Babylon, Assyria, Persia and other provinces. 

We shall dp well to make a few remarks on the language spoken by the 
Sumerians or the Tamils in Mesopotamia. Discussing the question of language, we must 
note the shape and sound of letters and the grammatical rules and their relation to one 
another. We cannot deal with them in detail as the subject in our hand ii only 'trutia. 
But as the minute swarams of music are made mention of in Isai Tamil, one of the 
divisiona of the ancient Muttamil, the I'amil language must have been the original 
one. To examine this the following extract is given 

The Popular Bncyclopodia Vol. XX Page 34. 

* ' * 

** Lastly come the Inflectional Languages reprnented by the two groups of the Semctic 
and Iado4krmanic languages* It is from the speakers of tsnguages of these two groups that 
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almost everything, most beneficial to the development of the human race, has sprung. The 
Semetic languages are (ti) Hebrew, closely akin to which were the other ancient dialects of 
Canaan, Mobite, Phoenician etc; (h) Arabic, widely spread as the result of Mohamadan Con¬ 
quests ; (c) Aramaic, the languages of Ancient Syria which in Palestine also had taken the place 
of Hebrew as a spoken language before the Christian era; and (</) Assyrian, which has been 
recovered from countless inscriptions upon clay tablets found on the sites of ancient cities like 
Nineveh and Babylon. Tlie dificrent Semetic languages do not difler more from one another than 
do Romance languages like French, Italian and Spanish. They are, however, generally divided 
into a northern and a sou them group; the southern group being formed of the varit>us dialects 
of Arabic; ^the northern groups of the other languages though Aramaic deviates considerably from 
the rest of the group.. The most ch.’iracteristic feature of the Semitic languages is that, with rare 
exceptions, all roots have three consonants or semi-consonants, which, in combination with 
vowels^’form series of words. The verb system is much less perfectly developed than that of the 
Indo-Germanic system. 

0 

To the Indo-Germanic or Indo-European system belong a number of languages and 
dialects which fall easily into eight groups* These languages are widely spread, extending from 
India to Iceland in the Old World, and since the end of the fifteenth century having been dis* 
seminated over the whole of America, Australia, New Zealand, and the East India iLs the 
language of European conquerors or colonizers of those lands. The system has been called by 
other names as Aryan, which is however, more appropriately applied to the most easterly group 
of the languages. The name Indo-European is commonly used,' bu^ seems to imply that the 
languages are spoken only in India and Europe, which is inaccurate, as is also the notion that all 
Indian and European languages belong to this system. In Southern India the Dravidian 
languages, of which the chief representatives are Tamil and Telugu, are agglutinative languages 
and therefore of a different type; while in Europe, Turkish, Hungarian, Finnish, and Lapp belong 
to an agglutinative system, and Basque, as we have seen, is an incorporating language. The names 
Indo-Germanic and Celt-lndic are each an attempt to express the family by the extreme links of 
the chain. The languages belonging to the system are descended from aa original language long 
since lost. Where this language was spoken it is difficult definitely to decide." 

I 

It is not easy to give clear opinions as regards languages. Wc may venture 
to make remarks,on languages, reformed in recent times or were discovered in our 
own time; but to attempt generalisations about very ancient languages is an impossible 
task. Malayalam, which is spoken in Travancore, adjacent to the Tamil country, and 
the Telugu language have undergone great modifications recently by borrowing many 
words and letters from Sanskrit. We know chat the Sourashtra language—the 
language of the silk weavers—became a written language with an alphabet only in 
very recent times. It is but the way of the world to try and progress after other 
models. We have stated before that Sanskrit became a language a few thousand years 
ago, ljy borrowing many words and rules from Brahuis, the language of the Sumerians, 
from the different Prakrit dialects, from Pali and Indo-Germanic tongues, and devising 
a few new rules of its own. Langurs which have merely borrowed a few letters and 
words from Sanskrit may be said to be derived dialects of Sanskrit, a few years 
hence I 

Just as the pure rain water that falls from the clouds flows into channels, the 
channel water into tanks, tke tank water into fields, the field water into rivera, and the 
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river water into the sea, and obtain, each in its field, a variety of taste, smell and colour, 

so also the words of a language obtain different spellings and pronunciationa by 
contact with other languages. We have given examples of such on pages 43—45. The 
ancient language of the early emigrants changes its letters, words and shape, to suit 
the climate, dress, productions, vegetable and mineral, and manners of the various 
countries where it spreads, and appears like a different language altogether. When 
the changed language extends over vast territories, ruled, by different sovereigns, the 
language appears to be the language of a different country altogether and has no 
resemblance with the original tongue at all! 

In u grocer's shop where the different grains and articles get mixed it is 
difficult to separate them. So also is the work of a goldsmith who wants to get the 
alloy out of the mixed gold. He has to first separate the alloy by using the ur^xmHk 
(Mercury) which has the tendency of uniting itself with gold, silver, copper, lead and 
other metals, then put them in lime crucibles to separate the gold and silver alone, and 
then burn the gold and silver in the refining vessel to separate the pure gold from the 
silver. The case of analysing an old language is equally difficult. Only scholars, 
interested in studying histories of languages, with the help of ancient relics, will be 
interested in such philological analysis, and not others. 

The above remarks appear to be correct in the light of what Mr. Chose says 
which is found in page K65. He says there. *'when another Chompoilion is found to 
unearth the deeply buried relics of the ancient .Dravidian culture, in all probability, 
it will be discovered that lunar astronomy as well as the very first alphabet originated 
in I ndia just as it is now being recognised that the advanced civilisation of ancient 
Mesopotamia owed its inception to the,^umerians from India. How far the world is 
thus indebted to the ancient Dravidians, as appears to be disclosed by recent research¬ 
es, is a subject which finds no place in the works of the modern historians of ancient 
India." So \vc make bold to make a few. remarks on the subject. 

It has been already said that the extensive land to t he south of India was 
'I'amil (rountry, that it was rilled by Pandya sovereigns, that Muttamil made progreao 
there, and that ganam with even ^ of a Swaram was made there. Many examples 
were also given on page 46 that Tamil was proficient in many arts having actions 
found in nature and the natural sounds of all living beings. 

He mentions here that all languages are derived from Indo>Germanic or the 
Semitic stock. Semitic group comprises the Hebrew, Arabic, Aramaic and the 
Assyrian language.s. The Indo-Germanic group seems to imply the languages and 
the dialects spoken in the Old World, from India to Iceland in Northern Europe. 

a 

We find the same groups of languages spoken after the XV century in 
America, Australia, New Zealand, East India Islands and other countries. He says 
that the term Indo-European does not necessarily mean that the languages under the 
group were spoken in India and Europe, and that 'Indo' does not confine itself to 
Tamil and Telugu languages. Just as many countries lay between India. imd 
Iceland, so also languages, with the Indian language as the ancient mother tongue and 
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Germanic language as the modern longue, are included in the term. Just as the first 
and the last links are indicated, while naming the whole chain, this group of languages 
is also named. The analogy of Hindu, Germanic, Celtic and Hindi languages may 
also be noted. 1 le says that many languages of the group have disappeared; some 
have been so thoroughl.y infiuenred by other languages that it is impossible to trace 
their origin or determine the places where they were spoken, or, say anything about 
the original language Irom which they were derived. 

We may say with certain degree of certainty that Tamil was prior to the 
Hebrew langpage (derived from the Semitic group), as many Tamil words are found 
in Hebrew and no Hebrew words are found in 'I'amil. The same must be true of the 
Semitic group also. As it is said that the Aramaic tongue was spoken in Palestine 
before the'"birth of Christ, and after the Hebrew language, the Hebrew language with 
a good admixture of I'amil words must also have influenced the Aramaic dialect. 

'I'he facts that the Assyrian language was spoken in Nineveh and Babylon ; 
that clay tiles with inscriptions in that language were dug up from ruined cities ; that 
the various letter-sounds of the language correspond to the letter sounds of Tamil; 
that the Sumerians built those cities and ruled over them ; that the Sumerians were 
Dravidians ; that they migrated there from the south of India; that a powerful nation 
ruled there before the period of the Chaldaeans; that they reached the place on ships 
through the Persian Gulf; that they worshipped a god in the shape of a fish ; and that 
the figure of the fish was found in precious stones, such as diamonds and rubies—all 
these facts clearly prove that, at an age whose time cannot possibly be fixed, the 
Tamils migrated to Mesopotamia and the surrounding countries, such as Persia and 
Baluchistan, that they ruled over those countries, and that their own language was 
spoken in those countries with slight modification.s. Td add to these we have the 
proof of the existence of a number of Tamil words in the Indo-Germanic languages 
and their branches. 

« 

We have given, on page 44, 100 Tamil words which are found in the 
languages of Kurope. These words appear to be the mos: common ones used by the 
peo'ple in their ordinary avocations. But no single word of any languages of the 
Germanic or European groups is found in the Indian or Tamil language. Thus the 
Tamil language seems to have had a peculiar excellence of its own with its own 
literature and grammar, with its own excellent sciences, with its own efficient system 
of music with minute divisions quite alien to other languages—these facts embolden 
us to say that the Tamil language which was once extensively used in India is the 
most ancient of all the languages. 

The term ' Indo-Germanic ’ is like the two-end links of a chain. As there 
are other intermediate links in the chain many mixed languages must have been spoken 
which are derived from the Indo-Germanic group. 

It is said that king Ahasueruswho ruled over 127 provinces, from India to 
Ethiopia, made a feast for six months to all his princes and nobles. 1 he Tamils who 
migrated from the Tamil province, or, the Sumerians ruled over Babylon, Nineveh and 
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Other cities. 'I'he Brabuis dialect, spoken in Mesopotamia, Persia, and the hills of 
Baluchistan, implies that they were the Tamils. The P'ish-God (Dagon) as well as the 
cow, worshipped by the inhabitans of these rountrie.s before the time of the 
Cbaldaeans, clearly indicate their I'amii origin. 

The following quotations from the Bible show that the Dagon mentioned 
there was the shape of a Hsh and that the Philistines worshipped it. 

I. Samuel V -3. 

" When the Philistines took the ark of God, they brought it into the house of 
Dagon, and set it by Dagon.” 


Judges XVI 23. 

Then the. lords of the Philistines gathered them together lor to oiler a great 
sacrifice unto Dagon their God and to rejoice : for they said. Our God hath delivered 
Samson our enemy into our hand.” 


Biblical Cyclopaedia Page 190. 

* *' Dagon. (I Sam. V. 2). I bis was the n.'inic of a celebrated idol of the Philistines; 
worshipped at Gaza, Oudg. XVI. 23 ) .it Ashdod(i Sam. V- i. 3) at Belh-dagon, ("the house or 
temple of Dagon ") in the hounds of Judah, tiosh XV. 4*)a t«"n of Ashei-, (Josh. XIX. ajjand 
elsewhere. There are various oiiinions as to tlic appearance of this idol, but it is usually repre¬ 
sented with the head, hands, and face of a man, and the body like that of a fish. The name was 
probably derived from dag .signifying a large fish. One ol the incarnations of the Hindu god 

Vishnu was of the same form.** 


The above (|uotations prove that the Philistines and their neighbours 
worshipped the shape of the fish, or Maha Vishnu, who became incarnate to deliver his 
devotee Satya Viratha, ruler of the South Madura kingdom, from the deluge. So we 
may say that the Tamils of the South Pandya kingdom, who settled in Mesopotamia 
and ruled over many kingdoms, became divided into many nations, races and country¬ 
men, speaking different languages, and that, though the languages, spoken by the 
different nations, became independant tongues, yet there is an admixture of • 
words in them all. Just as the fish-God was common to them all. so also the lamil 
language must have been their common tongue. 

Pure Tamil words found in Sanskrit, Tamil words common to Sanskrit and 
Tamil, Famil words found in Kuropean and Scytliian languages are given in pages 


43 '45 of book. 

We do not find in Tamil works of iooc years and upwards any admixture ol 
Sanskrit, or European or Scythian words. This shows that Tamil was the most 
ancient of languages, that it was efficient in Muttaroil-“Iyal, Isai and Natakam and 
that liai-Tamil or Music was well arranged, and that itltad a aystem of Kagas which 
could reflect all possible human emotions. 

Again the 12 Swarams or the chromatic scale sung in succession evCT by 
apes are taken as the 1 2 swarams of Ayapalai. This takes us back to the very time of 
the origin of Man from the I'amii country. A romparison of the origin of the Tamil 
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language, the origin of Musici and the excellent ideas contained in the sciences of the 
Tamils renders it impossible for any one to gauge adequately the antiquity of Tamil 
and the minuteness and charm of their Isai-Tamil or Music. 

The irregularity of the Swarains of the natural scale obtained as f, }. I! 
and $ and the regularity of the Sa-Pa and the Sa>Ma series, obtained as sevenths and 
fifths in the la rasis. or, the regularity of the Swarams of Ayapalai make one doubt 
whether other nations had reached the very first step in Mu.sic. Though other nations 
hkd determined the 1 2 Swarams of Ayapalai by slightly flattening the fifths, yet their 
system of Equal Temperament is divided, because of their inability to give correct 
calculations for the same. 

Sanskrit writers on Music erred, even at the second step, by dividing the sthayi 
into 2a Srutis (being ignorant of the system of Vattapalai of the undent Tamils), and 
singing Ragams on that false principle. 

When they are doubtful about the first and second steps, what is the use of 
troubling them about the third and rourtli steps ? Those who practically realise the 
truth of the four Palais of the ancient Tamils, the minute Srutis used there, and the 
Puns derived from them, may understand the antiquity of Tamil and the excellence of 
its Isai Tamil. 

Music, which could e.xpress the emotions of human beings, animals, birds, 
creeping things and trees, which could move the singer as well as the hearer, and 
which could charm even the deity, has been in existence in Isai Tamil with minute 
Srutis. It has been sung in liie shape of 1300.) ancient Isais. while other nations do 
not even possess the right calculatiou fttr the u Swaram.s. and they are bothering their 
heads about the progression oi multiplying J and f 1 All these show clearly that 
Tamil was the most undent ot langnuge.s and that Isui Tamil was the most ancient 
of all music. 

3. The number of the Srutis occurring in Ayapalai, Vattapalai, 

Thirikonapalai, and Chathurapalai. 

My beloved readers! 

I have hitherto put down only such points as could be clearly derived from 
the stanzas in Silappadhik.iram, which could be clearly interpreted from them and 
which could probably be guessed from them. None of these contradict the theory 
and practice of music of the modern day. Onl}' such practical points as could be 
established with the help of ancient works have ^en mentioned. Though the ideas, 
mentioned in ancient works, are very minute, yet the extensive interpretation, put upon 
them, are quite capable of being derived from the originals. I can boldly say that the 
Sruti aystem of the ancient Tamils is highly profident and minute, and, at the 
same time, clear. 

This book, I may point out, was not written after I had completely 
grasped all the ideas contained therein. From time to time I have cemae 
across ideas, quite providentially, and they have been declared in the easiest 
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possible manner. The new ideas that came to me, i am glad to say, have 
been quite in accordance with the ideas contained in the ancient Tamil works. 
Whenever 1 studied the ideas in ancient works, and, whenever 1 illustrated 
them,, though no man was present with me to cheer me up, yet 1 was conscious 
of the presence of God and was much enroiiraged. I was a.ssiired of the correctness 
of what I had written by the data I obtained later, in support of what ,1 had written. 1 
may mention one particular instance of this in the stan/a quoted ** from Isaimarabu” 
before the Tanjore Sangeeta Vidyu Mahajuna Sangam by Swami Sivagnana Yogigal 
oi Virudupatti which will be of use to my readers. This is the stanza :— 

Affir pnstrck^ 

OstqiNQsiT onr^sA —sriuaSoos 

uokisofos Oairorcu^ 

. Gcojbi(!pcsrta <2««iro9Gcn0As Guokr.'*. 

This stanza clearly says that Ayapalai had 12 swarams; Vattapalai. 24 Srutis; 
Thirikonapalai, 48 Srutis; and Chthurapalai. 96 Srutis. 

The expression clearly states that further minute divisions o( 

Srutis is possible neither to .sing nor to hear. This is quite clear, practicable and definite, 
unlike the blind words ofSarnga Dev. " Srutis are one ; they are two ; they are three, 
four, nine, twenty two. sixty six; nay, they are a legion" and the impracticable 
theroies of those who say that Srutis are 25, 27. 53. 42 and 66 . 

When once it is stated that the Srutis are a legion in number, it gives room 
for any one to say anything and to take refuge under it. This 4ras the cause of all 
doubt as ragards Srutis. 

But here he definitely says that the minimum soundable and the minimum 
audible is of a Sthayi, and this implies that a more minute sound is impossible. 
This can be easily seen from the veena vv^here no minuter sound than gV is possible. 

We had to write at great length as we were not able to obtain many clear 
works on Isai Tamil. We hear chat some of the parts of Isai Marabu, from which the 
above stanza is quoted, are found in the library of Thiruvavaduthurai Mutt. As the 
Sruti calculations of this book are based on the stanza, quoted above, 1 think it is 
enough far intelligent men to understand the whole system. 

4. The names of the Saptaswarams Sa, Ri, Qa, Ma, Pa, Dha and Ni 

are of Tamil and not of Sanskrit origin. 

« 

Some who are ignorant of the object of this work imagined that I had changed 
or was going to change the system of modern music and that I had completely h(>sec 
the theory of Samga Dev who wrote his work in Sanskrit. Imagining such things, 
they induced certain so<called Tamil Vidwans who are daily spoiling the Tamil 

purposely, by mixing a number of Sanskrit words into it to dispute my 
1 have given them proper answers from time to time. 
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One of those vidwans said that the series Sa, Ri Ga, Mai Pai Dha and Ni is 
named nfter the seven Sanskrit words Shadjam. Rishaham. (iandharam, Madhymain, 
Panchamam, I)haivatam and Nishadam. that their pronunciation is*'^ntirely Sanskrit 
and that I would do well to give them new names altogether. As many are under 
the impression that the series are derived from Sanskrit. I had to write this to disabuse 
them, once for all, of that idea. 1 have slightly touched upon it already on page 


We have repeatedly stated that the names of the series have first been used 
in Tamil only and that the science of music was a part of Muttamil. 'The .following 
stanxa. by the .sage .Sikandi, proves that this series was in existence even at the age of 
the Middle Sangam. it is as follows:— 


o iP a 10 u yi iS Gaj66rO{p(ptptf^^iT^ d^ssrui 
«uiP ujr^^ ^.ollirsaaP^iu O^iPoiiPiu 

Qsu^eooiqiii Q^irsnmiScujpiajtTGen uokr 


We clearly understand that, during his time and the time of Ahatya (Agastya) 
in the first Sangam and long prior to that time also, lyal, Isai and Natakam were in 
use. We cannot -get at the works of that period. But the customs of the first 
Sangam was followed by the second. 'I'he same system was indicated by the sage 
Sikandi of the middle .Sangam in the above stanxa. 

We know that this system of naming the series was long prior to the time of 
Bharata (V century), and Sarnga Dev (XU 1 century). The Aryans who brought a 
dead language with them to the ancient Tamil country tried hard to appropriate all 
the sciences of the 'Tantil world to themselves. Sarnga Dev is one of them. Though 
he has used many derivatives and tol<l a number of .stories to diH’erentiate between the 
music of the Tamils and that of the Aryaii.s. while basing his writing on Tamil works, 
yet we know that he has failed. For example, the following words are direct transla¬ 
tions of Tamil into Sanskrit and nothing original:—Thiruvenkadu (S.vetaranyam), 
Maraikadu t'^'edaranyan). Thiruvayar (Panchanadakshetram). Kudamuku (Kumba- 
konam), 1 'hiruvavaduthurai ((lonmthikshetram), 'Thiruvidamariidur (Madhyaijunam), 
PuliyOor (Vyagrapuram). (^hittamhalam (Ghidambaram) and Thayumanavar (Mathur- 
boothesvarar). In the .same w.iy be has altered the names of Ragas as mentioned in 
pages 543—547 of this book. 


When we notice the names of places that have been changed we find that 
they nave been considered sacred from ancient times, that they have been made the 
subject of verses by gifted sagos of yore, and that they have becir made much of by the 
ancient Tamils. 'The name of ‘ 'Thiruvayar' means the place watered by five sacred 
rivers. Though the name of it has now been changed into Panchanadakshetram, yet 
we know that the present Tamils call it by the same name, as was given to it by 
ancient Tamils, and that it is not derived from Sanskrit. We find the name' Aiyarappoa* 
to the deity presiding at 'Thiruvayar. 


The 
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The history of the seven letters # (A «i* u ^ 4 must have been mentioned 
clearly in works on Isai-Tamil. As they are not now at hand, we have to think in 
different ways as to their origin. Samga Dev accounted for the Swarams. Sbadjam, 
Rishabbam and Gandharam in one way, for Madhyamam and Panchsmam in a different 
way, and for Oaivatam and Nishadham in a third. 

He says Madhyamam was so called because it souncsin the middle of the 
string between Adhara Shadjam and its octave. 

He sa3rs Panchamam was so called as it was the Hfth in the order of seven 
Swarams. But it is the seventh in the half-swaram series. If he bad followed the 

I 

same principle for the first, fourth, sixth and seventh Swarams, he would have been 
consistent. 

• Again he says Rishabham is so called because it resembles the sound of a 
Rishabham (bull). Why not we extend the analogy and say that Nishadham should be 
called « because it resembles the sound of a or elephant, and Daivatam should be 
called JT because its ^eund Is that of an or horse, and Panchamam be called 

because its sound is that of <Jmw0»ui or the cuckoo, and Madhyamam be called O for its 
sound resembles that of the bird and Shadjam be called <• because its sound is 

that of the imSw or peacock ? There kre so many similar words whose first letters 

* 

are one or other of the series. 

o 

Again, others who are ignorant of the fact that the hard consonants «, #, l., 
u and p combine with soft and middling consonants and with vowels and are being 
pronounced in different ways according as they come at t.te beginning: the middle or 
the end of a word, contend that, as the first letter of the series, m is from Sanskrit 
other letters also are from the same language. 

1 have heard others again who say that Shadjam comprises six Swarams, that 
it is so called because the sound emanates from six places atsd that, therefore, names of 
all Swarams are derived from Sanskrit. A little close observation wilt show that this 
th^ry is wrong. 

• 

For the prefix shad means six as in the words ‘ Shadvargam', ' Shadoonni', 
' Shadragamand ' Shashti ’. The suffix ‘ cb<^' Gam) means fis born' 'generates' and 
'causes to generate'. If the seven Swarams Ri. Ga, Ma. Pa, Dha, Ni and Sa generate 
from Shadjam then only the Stbayi becomes complete. If the first Adhara Shadjam 
is the mother, then her seven children Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni and Sa will generate 
from her. From the seven children will generate another seven from Sa, the daughter 
who resembles the mother. If there is no daughter resembling the mother there can 

be no Than Sthayi and Madhya Sthayi. 

« 

Again, Shadjam» for the mMter of that many letters are said by them to pro¬ 
ceed from aix places} ,this is not peculiar to the letter 5a alone. The throat, the 
and the tip of the tongue along with other organs are said to he tne organs for 
the production of sound and not six places. 
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Again there it no cennection between the first letter in the word Shadjam 
and the first of the series Sai Ri, Ga, Ma. There is ho rule by which Sha can beceme 
Sa ; but I have quoted many examples (see page 144 ef the bcok) where the Tamil 
letter # becomes the softened Sa or «*. Here m may be a substit j'e for the Tamil # and 
the sound has no connection whatever with the Sanskrit letter. 

There is no support for deriving the consonants S from the Sanskrit word 
* Rishabham nor is there any data for the transformation of in Gandharam into the 
letter « and the letter of Dai vatam into the letter#. So we find that the writer 
who attempted to trace the origin of the letters Sa, RiiGai Ma, Pa, DHAsndNito 
Sanskrit sounds has failed in his attempt. 

iCgain the fact that the letters Ga, Pa and Dha have the third Sanskrit sound 
misleads many to suppose that the names of these Swarams must have been originally 

in Sanskrit. *1 his is not true, for I have already spoken in page 336 of this book 

« • 

that the hard sounds of certain letters become soft or middling according as they are 
preceded b^' soft or hard sounds and so resemble the sounds of Sanskrit letters. 

If we note, again, that Ga changes its sound owing to its being followed by a 
soft Ma, Pa changes its sound because it is preceded by a soft Ma and that Dha 
changes its sound as it is followed by a soft s and that this is a very ancient custom in 
many Tamil words, even the little doubt we may have on the subject will be cleared. 

5. The opinion of M. R.' Ry., Narayana Sastrial, Professor, 
Sanskrit College, Trivadi^ as regards the dounds 

of the Saptaswarams. 

Though 1 have given my own opinion as regards the sounds of Swarams, I 
requested M. R. Ry., Narayana Sastrial, Senior Professor of the Sanskrit College at 
Trivadi to study the subject with the help of the two volumes of Sangeeta Ratnakaram. 
The following letter is the result of his study 

" 1 publish to the world the result of my careful study of Karunamirta 
Sagaram written by M. R. Ry., Rao Sahib M, Abraham Pandither Avergal and also 
the volumes of Sangeeta Ratnakaram of Sarnga Dev. 

The saying of Sarnga Dev, that the seven sounds Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha and Ni 
are namss given with a cause, contradicts what is said by the Sage Sikandi,' who liFed 
before the birth of Christ, that they are original names. To sqy that # was derived from 
Shadja, H from Rishabha, « from Gandharam, w from Madhya, u from Panchama, # from 
Daivata, and 41 from Nisbadham is not possible, for there is no rule in Sanskrit 
grammars to change the Sanskrit SuA foS) intoSA(«»), to change the vowel 9 (Ifu) 
into the consonant 4 T (Ri), to change the long or (Ga) into the short « (Ga)^ and to 
convert aa# into # with a vowel sound. Again, the foct that Sarnga Dev adopts one 
principle to explain Rishabham, Gandharam and Datvajtam and quits another to ' 




explain Shadjam, Madhymam» Panchamam and Nishadhanif and further states witbeut 
reason that these are the commencing letters of the Sanskrit words Shanta, Rutham* 
Gathrami Matburam. Pattalam and Dhairiam. My opinion is that he has done this with 
a view purposely to change the original names given to them by the Dravidians. 

Though the sounds Sai Ga, Dha do not pertain to the Tamil language, yet ns 
the word * Hoorn * in Sanskrit in the old Sama Veda manuscripts is sounded as ' him 
in Tamil also we have the sounds, Sa, Ga, Dha. Ja, Tha, Bha. Da and Pa. This has 
been admirably pointed out by Rao Sahib Pandither Avl, in his Karunamirta Saga- 
ram. Though the initial mistake is committed by great sages like Mathanga, yet as it 
does not stand to reason such thing/ can never be blindly accepted as correct in this 
advanced soth century. I make bold to say that the Sanskrit works on music written 
by great sages like Narada have been made obscure by Sanskrit Pandits of later 
days who derived music and attacked what was true.” 

(Sd.) NARAYANA SASTRIAL. 


6 . Concluding remarks about the Srutis used in Karnatic Music. 

We studied till now the Swarams. Srutis and minute Srutis which are as it 

I 

were the limits of Karunamirta Shgaram. 1 consider this a very important factor in 
music. 

The letters of the Tamil alphabet—vowels, consonants, vowel-consonants 
and Ayutham—are indispensable for the language. Integral as well as fractional 
numbers are absolutely necessgry for Arithmetic. So also the la Swarams of 
Ayappalai, the 34 quarter Srutis of Vattappalai, the 48 ene.«ighth Srutis of Trikona- 
palai and the 96 one-sixteenth Srutis of Chathurappalai are necessary for understand¬ 
ing the sounds of music. These minute Srutis have been played as Gamskams on the 
Yal by the ancient Tamils, and are being played now by Yal experts. After the 
disappearance of the works which clearly described this minute sjrstem. different kinds 
of calculations were given for these minute Srutis like the bliod*men who described 
the elephant. 

1 _ 

To add to this, Pythagoras, the Philosopher who visited India about a coo 
years ago, took the measurement of the Veena | lor Sa-Pa and | for Sa-Ma. to Europe; 
and different theories resulted from it. 

Bharata and Sarnga Der, among the Sanskrit writers of India, spoke of 
aa Srutis for the octave and gave calculations for the Swarams and wrote Ragalakaba- 
nam.also to suit. The result was confusion and doubt as regards Swarams and Srutis 
of I^araatic and other music. 

Itia eertain that it will be imfijossible to compose aragaorsing it with 
special charm unloas one is sure.of the Swanims and SriiCis of Karnatic Music. When 
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1 discovered a system which would be of help in composing new ragas and correcting 
the errors that have crept into the:o]d» I founded the Sangeeta Vidya Mahajana Saiigam 
at I'anjore for the purpose of placing this system before musical experts and advance 
the cause of musici on the aytb May, 1912. 


I 

I 
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I 
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In that Conference enquiry was made as to the Swarams that occurred in 
Ragam Nattai. Some were for arriving at them by the 72 Mclakartas while others 
spoke for deriving them according to the Dwavimsati Srutis; while the majority were 
for arriving at them as they were found in the Veena. As no definite conclusion was 
arrived at, the discussion was postponed for the next Conference. And so it was 
completely enquired into at six Conferences. 

As the calculations and practical experience of many were different and 
conflicting. I had aiso to give my view on the subject. Hence there was the neces> 
sity for criticising the various contradictory opinions and to prove the impracticability 
of the 22 Srutis lor Karnatic music. The importance of enquiring into the minuteness 
of the Isai Tamil used by the ancient Indians was also keenly felt. 

I had to deal with the four Palais of the ancient Tamils, the mathematical 
calculations according to that system, the system of 12 Palais obtained while change of 
Grahams is madc-and'; primary Palais derived from them. The number of vibrations 
and cents calculations according to modern ideas had also to be given for the 
7 Sw^rams, the 12 half-Swarams and the 24 Srutis and minuter Srutis. 

As the fractional measurements of f, f, ^ &c., do not give the right sounds, 
calculation^^ for Swaran.s a ^.d Srutis have been given based on the logarithm of 2 
according to the idea found in ancient Tamil works and in conformity with the view of 
Sarnga Dev on the subject. The length of the wire for the Swarams and Srutis 
according to the logarithm of 2 and the respective sounds produced in the Swarams 
have been indicated in separate tables. 

Just to show tnat the Swarams pointed out in the tables correspond to the 
Swarams used in Karnatic music now, 67 Karnatic Ragas under four tables, one for 
each of the Palais, are rlso given. 

A system of staff notation for Karnatic music is given and the unanimity of the 
Swara system of Westerrt music and Indian music is also shown. Some inscriptions 
have been quoted to show that later sovereigns fostered the ancient Isai Tamil. 


I Some historical data have.been given to establish that the Tamils of South 

Madui’a migrated to Mesopotamia and built the towns of Nineveh and Babylon and ruled 
there) that they spoke 1 amil and many languages sprung from that mother-tongue, that 
I the sciences of music, astrology, medicine and other rare ones spread in other 

I countries from the Tamil country, that Tamil must have been the orijpnail tongue as it 

is pure without any admixture while I'amil words are found in many other languages, 
and that the Tamils must have been the pioneers of music as the veiy minute Swarams 
ufad by them are not found among any other nation. 
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1 had to write at length to refute the theory of Dwavimsati Srutis advocated 
by Bharata and Samga Dev who are considered to be very ancient authorities. I had 
also to write against those who contended that | and | are the measurements for the 
Natural Series, and that the I'amils had no music. What 1 have said about music* its 
history, Srutis and their calculations is very little. Though the quotations and 
illustration on the subjects are not many, yet I hope they are enough to make one 

understand them. 

• 

Some important rules of music which will enable one to compose new Ragas 
and rectify the old ones will be found in Book II. 

» 

7. The Srutis of South Indian Music and the All-India Music 
Conference held at Baroda under the patronage of His Highness 

the Maharajah the Gaekwar of Baroda. 

When 1 requested the Dewan Sahib V. P. Madhava Row Avl., to preside 
over the deliberations of the fourth Conference of the Sangeeta Vidya Mahajana 
Sangam held at Tanjore on 9th August 1913, he readily consented and conducted the 
Conference with great tact and efficiency'. The idea struck him then that if such a 
Conference were conducted by one of the Indian Rajas, the cause of music might be 
greatly advanced. He then requested me that if such a thing came to pass 1 should be 
present and render necessary help. Accordingly he arranged a Conference at Baroda 
for the December of the year 1915 and requested me to attend. But 1 told him it 
would be convenient to me if the Conference could be arranged for the end of February 
or the beginning of March of 1916, after the dewy season was over. So the great All- 
India Conference was fixed for the third week of March (20th to the 35th) during the 
Kaman feast which was considered a time of convenience for His Highness and his 
subjects. 

About 23 members from among those who were making researches in the field 
of music from different parts of India, along with many professional experts in 
Karnatic and Hindustani music were invited to the Conference. There were also 
present a number of princes and obles interested in the cause of music. Excellent 
arrangements had been made for the convenience and comfort of the various guests. 
As the date of the conference conicided with the annual festival of the State, many 
music parties, the birthday celebrations of the Rajah, the music conference—all these 
united together in such a manner that it was one long festivity without distinction of 
day or night I 

His Excellency the Dewan Saheb was in charge of all these arrangements 
besides that of conducting the conference. The music conference commenced at 8 a. m. 
on Monday, the aoth of March. Their Highnesses and the princes arrived at the 
conference punctual to the appointed time and the whole assembly did obeisance to 
them. 
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His Excellency the Dewan then told the Maharajah that all anrangements bad 
been dompleted according to His Highness's desire and requested him to open the 
conference. The Maharajah then thanked the audiience for responding to his invitation 
and expressed bis delight at meeting them. Then he requested Mr. Thakur 
M. Na^rab Ali Khan Saheb AvI., to take the Presidential Chair. 

The President then spoke a few words of welcome to the members assembled. 
The opening speech of His Highness the Gaekwar, that of His Excellency, the jOewan 
Saheb, that of the President and that of the other members were published in the 
Bombay Chronicle, the Madras Mail and other dailies. The proceedings of the 
Confereiii'e are published in the Appendix attached to this book. 
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